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Maybe It's Only Near-Stone! 
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a REAL STONE wall is somewhat of an obstacle. 
We all have had the experience of seeing our path barred by what — in the distance — 
appeared to be a high and wide and thick stone wall. Only to find on reaching it that it was merely 
a phantom. Or at best it turned out to be only near-stone and it crumbled at a vigorous onslaught. 

Do you remember how, as a boy, you shivered and shook when you saw a ghostly white shape 
in your room at night, and were much reassured to find it was only your night-shirt hanging on the 
hook on the door? 

Men are but children of a larger growth. We howl before we are hurt. 

We are like the man who said : "I'm an old man, and have had many, many troubles 

Most of which never happened." 



Men write the TRIANGLE exclaiming over 
some wonderful sale they have made. And nine 
times out of ten it has been to a man "they never 
dreamed" would buy a Six. Or they describe 
some startling good luck they have had with a 
prospect that "everyone said couldn't be sold any 



car. 



They are amazed to find how easy it proved to 
be. How the fancied difficulty dissolved into 
thin air when they faced it, resolutely. 

All of which emphasizes the foolishness also of 
hastily judging some plan or policy that when 
tried and tested proves its value. 

A wise man said to another who declared that 
a certain thing was "impossible." "Of course it's 
impossible. That's just why we must watch out 
or some damn fool will come along and do it right 
before our eyes!" 

Many jeered at Stephenson when he equipped 
a steam-engine with wheels, and put it on rails. 



"It will never work," they declared. But it did! 

The world hooted at the idea of speaking along 
a wire. "The thing is impossible! It can't be 
done." they cried. Yet, today, we don't think 
the telephone very remarkable. 

An iron ship, it was said, would never float; 
and a heavier than air machine could not fly — but 
they both did the unexpected. 

"Snap" judgments are very apt to be faulty. 
Hasty criticisms frequently turn out to be incor- 
rect. 

So, when what appear at first sight to be insur- 
mountable obstacles present themselves, remember 
that they may be mere phantoms of your own 
imagination. 

'When a sensational plan or a startling policy 
strikes you as ill-advised or unworkable, bear in 
mind that most of the things that were (suppos- 
edly) "impossible" are being done today. 

And when you butt up against what looks like 
a high and wide and thick stone wall, comfort 
yourself with the thought that maybe it's only 
near-stone after all. 
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I Good Booster, Good Car, Good Trip 



fZTND here it W. M. Starnes, 
\ 1 of Nashville, Tenn., own- 
erot this natty Hudson SIX 54. 
And hit friend., W. F. Stockell 
and L. S. Frazer in the tonneau. 
The bunch is on its way to the 
races at Indianapolis. The dis- 
tance of 068 miles was covered 
in fine. style over some bad roads, 
and yet without the least trouble, 
no^cvcn a puncture. An average 
11 to 12 miles per gallon of 
'gasoline was maintained. The 
motor missed not a single ex- 
plosion. Between Louisville and 
Nashville, a distance of 210 
miles, only Yl gallon of lubri- 
cating oil was used. 
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Caught By the Hudson 54 
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^^^^ HE sheriff of Summitt County, Ohio, in 
f J which the city of Akron is located, says 
^^^/ that the Hudson 54 six-cylinder car is the 
speediest automobile in the county and in the city 
of Akron. 

The Police Department and the Sheriff's De- 
partment have been much annoyed lately by re- 
peated violations of the speed ordinances on a 
certain road leading into the city. On this road 
are a number of hotels and road houses that are 
much frequented by motor-cyclists and these riders 
have the habit of tearing into Akron at all hours 
of the morning and at the limit of speed of their 
rapid machines. 

Numerous efforts have been made by the sheriff 
to overhaul these violators of the speed laws and 
to stop the practice which has resulted in a num- 
ber of serious accidents. Until recently he has 
not been able, howover, to successfully cope 
with the tremendous speed of the motorcycles. 

He discovered in some way that Big Family 
Representative Jones of Akron, had in his sales- 
room some six cylinder HuDSONS and got in 
touch with Mr. Jones and suggested that if he 
could gel speed enough out of the Hudson Six 
to overtake these 65 and 70-mile an hour motor 
cyclists that he would feel under obligations to 
him. 

Jones was nothing loath to try the speed of the 
Six under the protection of the sheriff and ac- 
cordingly an expedition was planned one night 
recently. 

Mr. Jones drove a Hudson Six, and the 
sheriff and other officers rode with him. 
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To make a long story short they were posted 
on a secluded road by the side of the highway 
along which motor-cyclists were in the habit of 
speeding and during the course of one night the 
Hudson Six overtook and assisted in the cap- 
ture of no less than 18 of the fastest motor- 
cyclists in the county. 

When it is remembered that the motor-cyclists 
had a flying start and that it was necessary to 
turn the Six into the road and get up speed after 
the riders of the two-wheeled vehicles had passed, 
it will be seen that the feat was no easy one. 
However, there was not a motor-cycle that passed 
along the road that night that the Hudson Six 
did not overtake. The sheriff succeeded in put- 
ting the bracelets, metaphorically speaking, on the 
wrists of 18 of the violators of the speed laws, and 
he credits his success, over which he is jubilant, 
to the speed Mr. Jones was able to get out of 
the Hudson Six demonstrator. 

It is not often that the speed of the "54" is 
tried on the open road under the protection of 
the police, and this goes to demonstrate that when 
the coast is clear and the road is good, and the 
policeman sits on the seat beside the driver, that 
the Six is capable of catching anything that runs 
on wheels. 

Jones says that there were frequently times 
when the speedometer hand was bumped up solid 
against the 60-mile mark, and he does not know 
how much higher than that it went, but he is con- 
fident that in nearly every case they were making 
better than 65 miles an hour. 
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And He Drives a Hudson Six 
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GOVERNORS WHO MOTOR- 
TRAMMEL OF FLORIDA 

It is natural that the governor of Florida, Park 
Trammell, should be an ardent motorist, for 
Florida, with its delightful climate, gorgeous 
scenery, miles of scenic roads and innumerable 
places of historic interest, is a state with an ap- 
peal, an appeal that cannot be answered satis- 
factorily unless you respond with a motor car. 
Because Governor Trammell is a booster for 



Florida, he is an enthusiastic motorist. Because 
he is an enthusiastic motorist, he favors good 
road legislation and works in the interests of 
modern Ponce de Leons who explore with gaso- 
line and oil instead of with galleon and sword. 
Governor Trammell also is very democratic, and 
for that reason prefers to sit in the driver's seat 
instead of in the tonneau. — Molor Age. 

Incidentally, Motor Age might have added that 
Governor Trammell proves that he's a level- 
headed executive by driving a Hudson 54. 



Don't Apologize for the HUDSON; 
It Doesn't Need It 
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uccess Is Secured By 
Confidence 
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Playing the "Shut-Out" | 
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XN several places the Hudson Hustlers 
have worked the "shut-out" game on our 
old friends the **X" and "Y" cars. 

One of these points is North Yakima, Wash- 
ington, where the hustling Schneider has trimmed 
the other fellows to a goose egg. Not a single 
"X" or "Y" car has been sold in his territory 
this season. 

Another is Suffolk, Virginia. Milton T. 
Elliott of the Elliott Motor Company writes the 
Triangle that no "X" or **Y" car has dared 
show its radiator cap in his territory this season. 



"GOOD LUCK and GOOD BUSINESS" 

E. A. Lederman, of Utica, N. Y. (on left) 
and E. M. Ailing, of Rochester, N. Y. 
(on right). 



L. E. Lam- 
bert, of Lam- 
bert Auto 
Co., of Balti- 
more, Md. 

A fine repre- 
sentative in 
a splendid 
territory. 
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HUDSON FIRST CAR TO 

CLIMB BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL 
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*J^\ HE distinction of piloting an automobile to a point where a car never 
^^ has been driven before is one that rarely comes to the motorist now- 
adays, but George W. Jiminez, of the Hudson motor car agency at Los 
Angeles, achieved this feat recently when he drove a HUDSON Six 54 



inez. "The car was the first to go over the road 
without carburetor trouble. The town of Wil- 
liams has an altitude of 5000 feet and the rim 
of the canyon is 7500 feet in height. The 
lessened air pressure has hitherto invariably 
caused motorists much carburetor trouble. At 
Flagstaff, at the shops of Babbitt Bros., A. M. 
Gardner, who is the oldest automobile expert in 
the state, asked me if I did not want to readjust 
the carburetor before starting on the climb. I 
told him the carburetor on the Hudson did not 
require adjustment for varying altitudes. He was 
rather skeptical, but on my return from the trip 
with the adjustment the same he gave me a writ- 
ten, .toUm^nt t«. »U_ ~&~.t »k_» »~ l:. l_~...i»j_~. 
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head of Bright Angel, because of the steepness 
of the road and its proximity to the fearful brink 
of the canyon, but Sheriff Robinson was so im- 
pressed by the way in which the Hudson had 
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of road, where it was halted for a picture 10 

feet from the edge of a precipice 4500 feet deep. 

"The Hudson Six achieved an even more 

unique record than this on the trip," said Jim- 



| New Order Blanks Ready for Distribution 

OO you want a supply of order blanks for 
the new cars? 
If so fill out and mail the attached coupon 
and they will be sent you. 

It costs us a great deal of money every year 
for forms of this description. We are very glad 
to print these and furnish them to Hudson 
dealers; but we do not want to send them out 



where they are not used. This is a useless ex- 
pense to us. And it does not help the dealer. 

So if you can use these order blanks, and 
would like to have us send you a supply simply 
tell us so and we will gladly accommodate you. 

But dont ask for them unless you wish to use 
them. 



(Date) 

Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Please mail me supply of the new order blanks, as stated in the Triangle, and oblige. 

(Name) 

(Address) 

(City) (State) 



54. The prospect balked on the Six. Then the 
salesman tackled him with a 37. Still no re- 
sults. Then he drove back the 40 miles, got a 
slightly used Four, went back to the man, stayed 
to dinner, stayed the evening, stayed all night, 
waited until after dinner the next day (Sunday) 
and came away with a check in his pocket. That's 
what might be called perseverance. 

Then there's a bright young man by the name 
of Ordway, down in Boston. He's away on a 
well-earned vacation just now, so he likely won't 
see this. He sold 7 Sixes in two days last month. 
And a total of 16 cars in a little less than two 
weeks. 

Certainly 1 It is a good territory; but remem- 
ber, too, that there's about forty times as much 
competition there as in your little burg. That 
makes a difference! 

C. E. Wright, of Norfolk, saw a great light 
after he had visited among the factory people 
for a day or two. He is now so full of **pep" 
about the Hudson car that he can't see any 
other. Which is why he has dropped a page 
out of his selling book and now sells only 
Hudsons. Mr. Wright is one of the Hudson 
distributors that is being watched with a good 
deal of interest at the factory. He's liable to 
set a very hot pace the coming season. 
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Yj^iERFAJY a phantom! Unreal! Nothing but "hot air!" That is what some prospects turn out 
V< to be. Yet how much time has been spent on them. How many hours of work have been put in 
on them. What an amount of energy and enthusiasm has gone to waste. 

There is a way to avoid this. A way to conserve a salesman's selling power and perseverance. A 
means of increasing sales production. 

One of the most valued members of a great advertising organization is famous for the fact that every 
account he secures passes the credit man. And some have wondered at his extraordinary "luck." 

Don't Follow a Will o' the Wisp ! 

Avoid the prospect mirage. Steer clear of the phantom 
buyer. Look out for the purveyor of hot air. 

Before you put in any time on a prospect do a little 
"gum shoe*' work. Be certain that there is a bank-book. 
That the safe has in it a money sack. Don't chase the end 
of the rainbow looking for the pot of gold. 

It is true that there are occasions where investigation is 
impossible. Where a man may drop into the salesroom 
and has to be shown the car and solicited for his order 
without there being any opportunity for finding out who or 
what manner of man he is. 

Yet on the whole, a majority of prospects can be "looked 
up" before much time is spent on them. Most possible 
customers are secured in such a way that this is compara- 
tively easy. 

Salesmen will discover that they will have a greater 
number of productive hours if they will spend a sufficient 
amount of their time in looking for the prospect's money 
box before they talk car. At first it may seem like wasted 
time, but it will soon prove its economy. 

Steer clear of the "prospect mirage." 

, ^'Jlllillllllli™ 



Yet it isn't luck at all. It is merely his excellent way 
of working on realities and not on "mirages." He never 
solicits an account, never takes the trouble to visit a pros- 
pect until he has abundantly satisfied himself of the pros- 
pect's financial standing and ability to pay for what he has 
to sell him. 

He First Looks for the Bank Roll! 

Thus all his work is productive. When he lands an 
order it is worth while. He wastes no time on a mirage. 

This system can be splendidly applied to selling motor- 
cars. And will avoid much loss of time and energy. 

Too often does a salesman find, after much time spent in 
hunting and soliciting a prospect that there is no money in 
the bank; that the man couldn't buy a HUDSON if he 
wanted to. 

He has been given the best that the salesman has in the 
way of time and explanation about the car. He has been 
taken for demonstrating trips. He and his family have 
enjoyed many "joy" rides. To end up by his saying that 
he hasn't the money, and cannot afford to buy a HUDSON. 
He is only a possibility for a car of very moderate price; 
often not a prospect for any car. 



Read "Four Steps in Selling, " Page 3 
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I NO TWO PEOPLE THINK ALIKE 
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f ^NEWSPAPER is edited and printed to suit, as far as it can, the needs 
^ \ of ALL its subscribers and readers. The man who looks first at the 
market reports page may never see what is printed about the ball 
game of the day previous. The person interested in the Balkan war may 
skip the story of local politics. The busy business man who seeks relaxa- 
tion in the "comics" may have no use whatever for the details of a mis- 
sionary convention. 

The Triangle must follow pretty much the plan of a newspaper. 



It goes to many men of diverse minds, dif- 
ferent conditions, various needs. 

One dealer is giving service that is above criti- 
cism. HE has only a passing interest in an 
article that may be meat and drink to some other 
dealer who is hungry for just such information. 

A small dealer, handling a few cars, has none 
of the salesmen problems that confront his brother 
in the big metropolis who must sell, and employ 
many men to sell, his hundreds of cars annually. 

The man of the serious turn of mind doesn't 
care for the jokes and josh. While the man 
who likes some Tabasco with his solid reading 
thinks them the best part of the paper. 

Some men profit by a story or an article that 
makes little or no impression on others. Just 
as some people grow fat by drinking water and 
other drink it to reduce flesh. 



There's a good reason for everything that is 
printed in this little weekly "talk" with our 
friends. YOU may not always recognize this 
reason. But there may be others who read 
between the lines and get the message. 

So don't expect that everything is going to 
always fit your individual circumstances. That 
would be an impossibility, especially in a pub- 
lication that goes to several thousand readers 
each week. 

Read it all. And absorb and assimilate just 
those ideas that suit YOUR needs; that teach 
something that will benefit YOU. Bearing in 
mind that things that are of little value to you 
may be eagerly read and studied by a brother 
dealer. 

It's a heap sight easier to criticise than it is 
to take the other fellow's place and do it your- 
self 1 
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Do You Handle the Prospect, or Does the Prospect Handle You? 
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H. W. Lovell and Mrs. Lovell 
in Their Hudson Six 

Taken in front of factory at Detroit on 
the occasion of a recent visit. 

Garage and Salesrooms of 

the New York Sales Company 

at Binghamton, N. Y. 

Founded by H. W. Lovell. This 
thoroughly modern and business-like 
establishment is a credit to its owners and 
to the Big Family. There is no question 
that a really first-class and well-kept place 
of business will pay for itself in a very 
short time. To say that one "cannot 
afford" a good garage and salesroom is 
to admit that the subject has never been 
very closely investigated. 



I How the Hudson Appeals I 
| to a New Member of 1 
1 the Big Family 1 
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©URTON O. GAMBLE, of the Gamble 
Motor Car Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 



has recently joined the Big Family, 
distributor for Northwestern Ohio. 

Mr. Gamble 
here tells why 
he selected the 
Hudson line. 
These are good 
reasons. They 
should be di- 
gested by all 
dealers interest- 
ed in the Hud- 



In speaking 
of the new line, 
Mr. Gamble 
said : "I con- 
sider the Hud- 
son cars as high 
a quality prop- 
osition as there 
is offered in 



He will be 



BURTON O. GAMBLE 
of Gamble Motor Car 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, Who 
Picks the Hudson as the 
Winner for the Coming 
Season. 



motordom. Be- 
fore I signed the contract for the agency I made 
a thorough investigation of the different machines 
offered and I could find none in its price class 
to anywhere near equal it. 

"In the comparisons I made I found many 
of the features on the Hudson that are used on 
cars that sell at double its price. I have been 
in the automobile business since its inception 
and I thought I knew the quality of all the 
cars on the market but I was truly surprised 
to see the high-grade workmanship and the care- 
fully selected materials that go into the makeup 
of the Hudson cars. 

"This quality has been a wonderful factor 
in the Hudson growth, for today the Hudson 
is being sold to the most particular and exclusive 
motorists of the country. When I am among 
associates in business, especially men who head 
the larger industries I hear them speak of the 
Hudson as a car in the class with the highest 
priced machines. In fact, its name is seldom 
associated with any other class of car. 

"From all I can learn from the output estimates 
of the various plants, the Hudson Motor Car 
Company is the largest builders in the world of 
six cylinder automobiles.** 
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^HERE are four steps in every sale. No 
takes place without these entering 
into it: 

First — Attracting Attention. 

Second — Arousing Interest. 

Third — Exciting Desire. 

Fourth — Inducing Action. 

It makes no difference how small or how large 
the transaction, these steps will be discovered to 
be present. Sometimes one or the other is pro- 
longed out of proportion to the others. Each 
does not always occupy the same prominence or 
length of time as do the others. 

In the selling of a motor-car, the first and 
second steps occupy relatively small importance 
as regards cars in general. Practically everyone 
is attracted by the automobile, and all who have 
any possibility of ever owning a car are in- 
terested. 

The case is different, however, where a certain 
car is in question. While all may be interested 
in motor-cars, it does not necessarily follow that 
they are all interested in the Hudson car. 

And attention may be attracted to a car, but 
such attention may be of an unfavorable nature. 
Favorable attention is the only kind that is of 
value in a selling series. 

ATTRACTING ATTENTION. 

Innumerable devices are used to attract fa- 
vorable attention to automobiles. In selling the 
Hudson it has been found that the most pro- 
ductive method, aside from the satisfaction of 
owners, was to advertise the car Nationally and 
Locally in a liberal way. To this policy, is 
due, in large measure, the rapid rise of the car 
to its present wide use and popularity. Com- 
petitors who have been less liberal in their ad- 
vertising expenditures have fallen behind, or 
have at least not progressed as fast as has the 
Hudson. 

Occasionally "stunts" have been used as at- 
tention attractors. A Hudson 54 is now en 
route from New York to Minneapolis accom- 
panying Weston, the famous long distance walker. 
But the car has never been featured by a racing 
team or by any prolonged system of official en- 
durance runs or things of this sort that have 
been so vigorously used by other makers. 

Local advertising supplements the large Na- 
tional expenditures. This links up the Nation- 
wide advertising with the dealer's own territory. 
This is a necessity where a dealer wishes to get 
the best and largest trade in his locality. Some 
business doubtless can be had without local news- 
paper advertising. But a great deal more can be 
had if local advertising is properly used. 

AROUSING INTEREST. 

To attract favorable attention to the Hudson 
car is almost at the same time to arouse interest. 
For the car has always been so spectacular in 
its advantages over other cars that it inevitably 
interests. 

The price of the car is a great interest pro- 
ducer. Men read the advertising and their at- 
tention is attracted by the beauty and impressive- 
ness of the car. When they see the remarkably 
low price at which this unusual car can be se- 
cured, their interest is at once aroused. To be 
able to buy a car of such advanced engineering 
ideas, and of such unusual beauty and comfort 
at a price almost 50% less than that of other 
cars of about its quality, is a striking revelation. 

The size and power of the Hudson models has 
always been such as appealed to the average 
buyer. The car is not too large nor is it too 
small. 

The price is high enough to assure the buyer 
that the car will be a good one, with every ad- 



vantage of material and method incorporated. 
Yet it is sufficiently low that the largest possible 
number of prospects in the moderate priced class 
feel that the car is within their reach. 

It is difficult to interest a person in something 
the price of which is beyond their reach. 

The beauty and style of the car appeals. The 
comfort of its ample size and shape attracts. 
The conviction of its ease of handling and of 
its large margin of safety never fails to arouse 
interest. 

EXCITING DESIRE. 

Having had the attention attracted by reading 
the advertising of the Hudson. And interest 
aroused by its beauty, size and price. It is but 
a short step to the point where the desire to own 
the car is excited. 

Here the salesman comes into active contact 
with his prospect. He may not have seen him 
before this step. It may be only here that the 
prospect makes himself known. His interest 
usually induces him to visit the dealer's salesroom 
to see the car. 

It is then the business of the salesman so to 
use his art that he will fan into activity a desire 
to possses the car. He usually has an easier 
task in the case of a deliberate caller than where 
he must go out and "dig up" a prospect. Be- 
cause it is apparent in this case that the caller 
either has been sent in by a friend who owns a 
Hudson, or has seen and read the advertising. 

Thus a certain amount of the work already 
has been done. 

It is the salesman's object to create in the 
prospect's mind the belief that the Hudson is a 
better car than others in which he may have been 
partially or equally interested. Or if he has 
not looked at other cars then so to develop the 
attention and interest already in the prospect's 
mind that it shall lead him to decide on the 
Hudson without investigating other cars. 

INDUCING ACTION. 

Closely connected with the exciting of desire 
to own the car is the inducing of action in carry- 
ing out that desire. It is presumed that the pros- 
pect is not a "mirage," but is financially able to 
purchase a car. 

All the resources of the salesman will be 
called into service in producing action out of 
attention, interest and desire. He will find use 
for every form and variety of salesmanship in 
handling the differing personalities that will come 
before him. 

And unless he can crystallize into action the 
previous more or less unformed impressions and 
desires, no sale results, and all previous effort 
is lost. 

He must not allow the prospect's interest to 
lag, or his desire to ooze away. Every day and 
every hour of delay means danger. 

Quick and snappy activity is necessary to close 
a prospect when he has been carried successfully 
past the first three stages of a sale. 

Effort must gradually increase as the crucial 
point is reached. 

The supreme effort of a runner is reserved 
for the last few yards. The jockey rarely uses 
his whip until he turns into the stretch toward 
the winning line. 

So the salesman may have been working easily 
and smoothly along the selling course. Until he 
reaches the last stage. And here he must put 
into his effort every ounce of steam, and en- 
thusiasm, and tact and skill he possesses. 

Unless he surmounts the last step — and secures 
action — he is useless as a producing member of 
his organization. 



RIGHTLY Handled, Your 
Customer Will Hook Himself 



A Six-Day Demonstration 



/^<HIS is the story of an unusual sale made 
L _y by E. V. Stratton, of the E. V. Stratton 
Company of Albany, N. Y. Mr. Stratton tells 
it this way: 

"One of the hardest sales I have made was 
to a director of the Manufacturers' Bank of 
Troy, a gentleman whose name has been on all 
dealers' lists for the last two years, and who had 
openly stated, repeatedly, that when he got ready 
to buy a car, he positively would not pay the 
list price. We recently learned that he was con- 
sidering a car and his preference was a four of 
another make. I had some time getting in touch 
with him, and after doing so, his first question 
was what concession would we make him on the 
ground that he was a prominent citizen and there 
were few Hudson cars in Troy. 

"After endeavoring to prove to him why it 
was to his advantage not to secure any car at 
less than list price, on account of the better 
service he was bound to get where he paid list 
price, he stated that he knew nothing about the 
Hudson, and I offered to give him a day or a 
month's demonstration. 

"To make a long story short, he finally made a 
deposit of $100 and signed a contract for the 
car with the understanding that I would give him 
a four-day trip to Lake Placid and other Adiron- 
dack points, and with the order so placed sub- 
ject to satisfactory performance of the car. 

"We left Troy last Monday morning, June 
30th, and spent not only four, but six days in 
northern New York, and on leaving this gentle- 
man on Saturday afternoon, he stated that I had 
done a good deal more than I agreed to, and 
he didn't believe it was possible to secure any 
car at any money that would be more satisfactory. 

"This demonstration was made in a "54" 
phaeton. I gave him the two extra days trip to 
offset his objections to paying the freight. Dur- 
ing the trip he jokingly remarked mat it was 
actually a more expensive proposition for me 
than to have given him the concession he re* 
quested, and I explained to him that this trip 
was making him a Hudson booster, whereas 
the discount would have had quite the opposite 
effect and that I anticipated we would benefit 
from the results of the trip for a long time to 
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^rtHEN you lose a sale to a competitor, don't 
\JJ stop!" This is the dope that is handed 
outby Ben C. Hirshfield, of the Hudson-Latham 
Motor Co., at Kansas City, Mo. 

He asserts that your chance is then better than 
ever, because the more the buyer learns of other 
cars the more he will think of Hudsons. 

Example : 

A prominent business man was in the market 
for a car. After a demonstration, he admitted 
Hudson superiority in flexibility and power over 
the others in competition. But through the inter- 
vention of his two brothers, both of whom owned 
cars of another make, he bought a Six of the 
same kind they owned. 

Three weeks later he stood "some" loss on his 
car, disposed of it, and bought what he was thor- 
oughly sold on all the time — a Hudson SIX. 

It's the old story of a good loser and of 
"hitting the line hard!" 

"/F YOU DONT SELL THEM— MAKE 
THEM TALK, and always leave them laughing 
when you say good-bye," says **Ben.*' 
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Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 



In thla column 'will be found now and then a review of a book that is in the 
library at the office of the Hudson Motor Car Company in Detroit. The officers of the 
company read these books, the men at the factory read them, the district manager* 
and other representatives read them. We want every HUDSON dealer and salesman 
to read the same books we are reading. Then we will all be speaking: the same lan- 
gnage and thinking: the same thoughts. Only thus can we thoroughly understand 1 
each other and thoroughly work together. After you read this review BUY THE 
BOOK and RES AD IT! It won't do you any good unless you buy it and read it! 

aRTHUR FREDERICK SHELDON is 
famous as the founder of Sheldon's 
School of Salesmanship. He is also the 
author of a number of books on salesmanship, all 
of which have been well received and have been 
read and studied by thousands of salesmen all 
over the world. They have been used as text 
books in business colleges, high schools of com- 
merce, Y. M. C. A. classes and by private 
students. 

One of these books is entitled "The Art of 
Selling.*' This is not designed to take the place 
of his School of Salesmanship, but is simply a 
small hand-book for the use of teachers who con- 
duct classes where the art of selling is taught. 
Copies of this book that have been used in this 
way have proven very important indeed, as a 
means of training salesmen. 

This little book of about two hundred pages, 
bound in cloth, should be in the hands of every 
man who sells anything, from groceries to auto- 
mobiles. 

Every portion of the book will not apply to 
motor-car salesmen, but all the way through 
there are principles which are in use in every 
line of salesmanship. 

Every man has something to sell. The book- 
keeper, the preacher and the lawyer sell their 
knowledge. The commercial traveler is a sales- 
man in a special sense. He goes from place to 
place exhibiting samples, and soliciting orders in 
a direct manner. Specialty salesmen either travel 
with their product or they await the calling of 
purchasers. 

Automobile salesmen are above both these 
classes. They not only go out and sell pros- 
pects, but they also await the coming of their 
callers. 

Mr. Sheldon, as is his custom, goes very thor- 
oughly into his subject. He defines the qualities 
necessary in a salesman, the analysis of his sales, 
the effect that the salesman's talk has upon the 
customer and every feature involved in the 
transaction. He also gives suggestions on how 
to become a salesman, in the various classes of 



salesmanship, wholesale, retail, specialty and pro- 
motion. 

The importance of training, and observation, 
mental and moral discipline, is gone into very 
thoroughly. Difficulties of the salesmen are 
given consideration. The harm of negative sug- 
gestions and the benefit of positive suggestions, 
the analysis of the product that is to be sold, 
selling talks and other points, are all very thor- 
oughly and exhaustively covered. 

A valuable chapter is the one devoted to an- 
swering objections. There are many things in 
this chapter that can be profitably applied to the 
selling of motor cars. 

Chapter 23, devoted to technical knowledge of 
the goods, is a valuable one for an automobile 
salesman to read, as is also chapter 24, on how 
to get an interview. 

The chapter devoted to competition is full of 
meat. Chapter 30, on pointers, is worth the 
whole price of the book, although it is quite a 
short chapter. It contains, among other good 
ideas, the matter of following the suggestions of 
Sales Managers and others who are in a position 
to give valuable directions to field salesmen. 

Chapter 36 gives some personal experiences 
of Mr. Sheldon, and shows his way of working 
out the number of calls made, the selling talks, 
and the orders taken. 

Some excellent suggestions are given on written 
salesmanship, the handling of correspondence and 
other matters connected with letters. 

While the book is largely a general one de- 
voted to merchandise selling, still there are many 
principles involved and described that can be 
profitably used by an automobile salesman. 

The price of the book is only $1.25, and there 
are many single pages in the book that are easily 
worm the whole of this small sum. 

"The Art of Selling/* by Arthur Fred- 
erick Sheldon, published by the Sheldon 
University Branch of Libertyrille, 111., can 
be had from John V. Sheehan A. Co., No. 
178 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 
for $1.25, postpaid. 
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STORY NO. 1. 

a HUDSON owner en route from New York to California drove his 
**54" into Detroit the other day. After the car had been washed 
it looked as if it had just come off the floor of the factory. "Say!" 
he cried, enthusisatically : "This is the greatest car I ever drove! I've 
owned several high-priced, high-grade cars, and they were dandy good 
cars at that. But this Six just lays over them all. We passed everything 
on the road, on good roads, hills, mud, sand, and everything else; it didn't 
make a bit of difference. And the car ran as sweetly and smoothly as a 



watch the whole way. We haven't touched a 
spark plug since we left New York! We have 
no use for wrenches or screwdrivers I Dis- 
regarding price entirely, the Hudson, to my 
mind, is the best car in America !" 

This, from a man who has money enough 

to buy any car he pleases, and who has driven 

the best cars in the world, shows where the 

Hudson Six stands on quality and performance. 

STORY NO. 2. 

"Come into the chief engineers office" was 
the telephone message received by L. J. Robin- 



son, of the Bemb-Robinson Company, Detroit 
distributors, the other day when he dropped in at 
the factory. 

In the office Mr. Robinson found a man repre- 
senting a large accessory manufacturing firm. 
"What is the quickest sale you ever made?" he 
asked Robinson. "Robbie" did not know just 
what was coming next, so he evaded the ques- 
tion, saying he had made several pretty rapid 
deals. 

"Well! Never mindl Enter my order for a 
'54' and deliver it just as soon as you can get 



it to me. How much will it cost me?" On 
being told the price he produced a check book 
and wrote a check for the full amount. 

It developed later that his firm wanted the 
best car they could find in a certain class and 
power, on which to install an experimental de- 
vice. This man was given authority to buy any 
car he wanted, at any price — and he came 
straight to the Hudson. He said he needed a 
car of the greatest possible smoothness of run- 
ning, flexibility, and balance. Price was no 
object. The Hudson, from all he could learn 
of it, "filled the bill" exactly. 

Use these stories in your talk with prospects. 
You will find them excellent to back up points 
that come up in very many solicitations. 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 
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I You are appointed a reporter for this 
I column! Get busy! 

OmmmaammmmmmmmcQtmmmimammmnaMm 



This story comes from the sunny South. It 
is claimed to be true. A woman came into the 
showroom of a Hudson dealer. "I want to see 
a car,*' she said, in an even, half -interested tone. 
The salesman took her over to the car and ex- 
tolled its beauty and other points. The woman 
seemed indifferent, and paid little attention. The 
salesman paused, seeing he was making little im- 
pression. "Do it have a Bosch?" the woman at 
length asked defiantly. "No, it has no Bosch," 
the salesman replied. "I'm sorry it don't have 
no Bosch," the woman repeated. Then, after a 
pause, "Do it have a wheel base?" she asked. 
"Yes! It's got a wheel base," returned the 
salesman. And the woman bought the car. Can 
you beat it? 

Walter Bemb, of the Detroit distributor's 
branch of the Big Family, is away on a vaca- 
tion. And this is what happens when he isn't 
in his office. Week of July 2nd his firm sold 
three Sixes and a Four. The next week it sold 
a car a day — four Sixes and two Fours. Pros- 
pects for the next week of Walter's absence look 
equally bright. There is some talk of wiring 
him to stay away six months twice a year. It 
seems to improve business! 

Fred Haines, of Lansing, Mich., has found 
another use for his Hudson 54. He uses it for 
frog-hunting. 

He claims that the head lights shining over the 
water so fascinate the frogs that they come right 
up to the car and sit still till he swats with a 
"big stick." 

Since he got his Hudson he has achieved the 
reputation of being the greatest frog-hunter in 
these parts. 

One of the busy Hudson representatives sends 
us a story from Texas about a man who owns a 
Hudson, and who drives it like Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi, is said to have driven. That means 
something like its limit of speed. He had a party 
of friends out recently. The top was up. He 
went over a bump and pitched the whole party 
into the roof. One of them struck his nose 
against a bow and cut it badly. He remonstrated, 
whereupon the driver remarked: "Anyone that 
rides in this car has got to keep awake. I'm not 

running any (Texas expletive) sleeping 

car!" 
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DO IT THIS YEAR! 



HAST YEAR you said: "By Gosh, I'm going to have things better next season. I'm going to 
train a selling force. I'm going to have a repair shop that runs on a profit basis. I'm going to 
keep the follow-up letters going. I'm going to have 10 names of prospects on my list for every one I 
now have." 

You — a whole lot of you — said this or things like this, to yourselves last year. 
And you didn't do a ONE of them! 



£~YOU put it off! You procrastinated! You were too 
^^ lazy or you didn't plan your time right, or you hated 
to dig up so much energy — or SOMETHING came in 
the way. 

You transposed the old proverb: "Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today." You made it: "Never 
do today what you can put off till tomorrow!" 

Anyway things didn't get done. Your salesmen still 
work on the hit or miss, go-as-you-please plan. Your shop 
still runs on the happy-go-lucky track. You don't know 
whether it shows a profit or a loss. Your prospect list is a 
joke. The system by which it is conducted is a "nine with 
the tail off" as Jim Hill used to say. 



money in your office, alone at your desk, than you can on 
the street. 



)^\HE only way to do things is to do them! You'll 
^^ never reach the top of the hill by sitting at the foot 
grumbling that it's hard to climb. 

The longer you stand shivering on the edge of the water 
the harder it is to take the plunge ! 

Delaying to do something because it's difficult, only in- 
creases the difficulty. 

Dodging disagreeables only makes them tougher when 
finally you are forced to face them. 



/^YET that prospect list pruned and fertilized and de- 
^-* veloped until you have a list that is a REAL list. 
One HUDSON dealer in a small, poor territory has a list 
of 1,500 live names. And he sells more cars than some 
of the BIC fellows. The bigger the list is the better — 
provided the names are good names. Arrange to have the 
TRIANGLE letter which is enclosed to you weekly, mailed 
to this list as soon as you can get it duplicated and the 
addresses filled in. Send some stuff of your own, too. 
Keep every man on the list constantly reminded of you and 
the HUDSON. Start this right and it will run itself. And 
it SELLS CARS! 




(f\ O IT NOW! Today is the psychological moment. 
^^ The most profitable month you ever spent will be the 
one in which you do no other work than to organize your 
business on such a plan that it will practically run itself; 
will show you profits where leaks have before existed. 
Forget the selling end for a while. You can make more 



ff^UILD that new garage and salesroom. Stick at the 
^-^ problem until you solve it. Of course it's hard! 
Wouldn't be worth anything if it was easy! Figure and 
scheme and plan and THINK until you get it It will pay 
for itself — if you work it right. 

Get that poorly paying repair shop organized. Why run 
it as you did last year? It never showed a cent of profit. 
And it wasn't satisfactory to you or to the men who worked 
in it or to the customer. Get a plan for keeping time on all 
work. Arrange it so that every minute of time is charged. 
Check each man's record so that he has no time during the 
whole week that is not accounted for on some job. And 
make all his time profit time if possible. Put in a proper 
stock room and stock keeper and stock records. 

Plenty of dealers are doing these things. YOU can do 
it if others can. 

(Continued on page 3.) 
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| Pittsburgh Reports 11 Sales in 

1 One Hour! Who Can Beat It? 
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ifoHURSDAY morning came a long-dis- 
^^ tance telephone message from the Eddie 
Bald Motor Car Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: "Can you send me six carloads of 54 's 
right off?" asked the hustling Pittsburgh dealer. 
"What for?" asked the factory. "To deliver 
on orders, of course," howled Eddie Bald. "We 
have eleven customers who have signed orders 
and are clamoring for cars. Chase them along, 
quick I" "How long has your demonstrator been 
on exhibition?" we asked. "ONE HOUR!" 
was the reply. 
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| Do You Want More | 

I of the Coffin Booklets? 1 
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Dealers are being supplied with copies of the 
booklet entitled "Howard E. Coffin's Review of 
the 1914 Cars." This is one of the most valuable 
selling talks that we ever have published. Every 
Hudson salesman should study Mr. Coffin's 
comprehensive discussion of the leading features 
of prominent 1914 motor cars. It contains simply 
unanswerable arguments with reference to the 
two-speed rear axle and other prominent features 
that are going to come up frequently in the selling 



Which leads us to ask for similar reports from 
other dealers. 




Use the coupon attached. Let us know number 
of sales and quickest sales. Also any other in- 
formation that will be of interest to Hudson 
dealers everywhere. We will publish reports 
in next week's Triangle. 

Two or three orders in a small territory may 
be equally as creditable as a dozen in the big 
city. So don't hesitate to send report because 
your sales fail to run into large numbers. Let's 
hear from every section of the country. 



COUPON. 

Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

After our demonstrator had been on exhibition for just hours, ve^had on 



hand signed orders for 1914 Hudson Six 

(Dealer) 

(City,) (State) 

(Date) 
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of the 1914 Models. We have a good supply 
of these books on hand and if any dealer would 
like more of them for distribution among the 
members of his organization we are prepared to 
supply mem promptly. 

jminmuiMiiMMiiiiigiHiiira 

§ Special Tires are all Gone § 

teaiMMMomuwMawiiMra^ 

Hudson dealers will kindly note that all the 
special tires about which they received notice a 
short time ago are exhausted in the 36x4 and 
36x4J/2 sizes. We can furnish no more of these 
until further notice. 



Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 



In thla column will be found now and then a review of a book that 1» In the 
library at the office of the Hudson Motor Car Company In Detroit. The officers of the 
company read these book*, the men at the factory read them, the district manager* 
and other representative* read them. We want every HUDSON dealer and salesman 
to read the same books we are reading. Then we will all be speaking the tame lan- 
guage and thinking the same thoughts. Only tana can we thoroughly understand 1 
each other and thoroughly work together. After you read this review BUY THE 
BOOK and READ IT! It won't do you any good unless you buy It and read It! 



DS and SALES" by Herbert N. Cas- 
son, sells for $1.00. There are twelve 
chapters in the book. Chapters 2, 3 
and 4 are the ones that will particularly interest 
salesmen. Dealers and sales managers will find 
the whole book of intensest interest. The most 
part of the book is devoted to advertising, yet 
there is enough about salesmanship in the three 
chapters mentioned to repay half-a-dozen times 
over the cost of the book. 

After an introductory chapter devoted to an 
explanation of efficiency, the author plunges at 
once into an application of the principle to sales- 
manship. "Efficient Salesmanship" is the head- 
ing of chapter two. In sketching the course of 
industrial history it is shown how the inventor or 
designer, the manufacturer and the salesman form 
three sides of a triangle. One cannot succeed 
without the other. Few inventors or designers 
are salesmen or advertisers. Success is greatest 
where each recognizes his own limitations. For 
the inventor to hamper the maker, or for the 
maker to interfere and harrass the selling end is 
to court disaster. 

Rarely has anything keener or truer been writ- 
ten about salesmanship than chapters three and 
four of Mr. Casson's excellent book. He tells 
how to start a sales campaign, its plan, interesting 
buyers, training salesmen, examples of successful 
sales planning. 

Chapter four is devoted to "Face to Face 
Salesmanship." Every salesman should read this. 
The author describes the various classes of sales- 
men under the titles of "the actor," "the hustler," 
"Sunny Jim" and other types. The approach 




to a prospect is handled in most illuminating 
fashion. The value is shown of coming to a man 
from his own point of view rather than from 
that of the salesman. 'Instances of different 
styles of approach are cited. "Before you ven- 
ture to worry a man about what you are selling 
you owe him the honor of having first thought 
about HIM and what HE is doing." There's a 
sample of the many good axioms in this clean- 
cut chapter. 

The value of the little strategy of carrying 
something to show a prospect is lef erred to. This 
has rarely been tried in selling automobiles and 
yet it is easy to see where it would have atten- 
tion-attracting power. It would be easy to carry 
some small part of a car, some little gear, or 
fitting, or sample of electric wire conduit — any 
little thing to which attention might be directed 
and that would serve to hold the prospect's in- 
terest. This on the principle that it is easier to 
win one's attention through the eyes than through 
the ears. 

Advertising is discussed in a way mat makes 
it most simple. No man can read these plain, 
logical explanations and directions without being 
vastly benefited. Advertising assumes a new 
meaning in Mr. Casson's clarifying chapters. 

One reading of this book, or this book alone, 
will not make a man into an expert advertise- 
ment writer. But it will show how to avoid 
wasting money in ineffective ad-construction. It 
will give him some guide-posts to successful pub- 
licity. It will enable him to recognize real ad- 
vertising when he sees it. 

No book we have reviewed is more valuable 



for dealers and salesmen than this. We urge 
upon every man interested in selling Hudson 
motor-cars to buy and STUDY, diligently, this 
clear, convincing, easily read volume. 

"Ada and Sales," by Herbert N. Cas- 
aon. Published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. May be had from John V. 
Sheehan & Co., 178 Woodward avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., for $1.00 post paid. 
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Blame yourself if your name isn't men- 
tioned here. A 2c stamp makes a good 
messenger 1 
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The Wray-Dickinson Sales & Garage Com- 
pany of Shreveport, La., contribute a capper for 
the wheel-base story in last week's issue. They 
describe an incident which happened to them 
last week. One of their women customers sent 
her car down to them with the request that it be 
looked over as it was not performing exactly as 
it should. The foreman of the repair shop found 
that two of the cylinders had no compression 
whatever and so telephoned the lady in question, 
whereupon the lady asked him if he couldn't go 
ahead and put some in and kindly charge her 
account with the amount of "compression" he 
used. Next! 



The Gamble Motor Car Company, a new 
baby in the Big Family at Toledo, is starting 
out with lots of turpentine in its system. Sub- 
dealers in Northwestern Ohio are flocking to the 
Gamble office, begging for territory to represent 
the Hudson line. Mr. Gamble says he is going 
to get 48 representatives in his field that will 
adequately compare with the 48 engineers who 
build the Hudson. 

The Twin City Motor Car Company turned 
some neat tricks on the occasion of the finish of 
the long-distance "hike" of Edward Payson 
Weston from New York to Minneapolis. Mr. 
Weston was accompanied throughout the trip by 
a Hudson Six. The hustling Minnesotans sim- 
ply owned the Twin City papers on the eventful 
day of the finish. Also they corraled the gov- 
ernor of the state, militia in uniform, moving pic- 
ture men and a dozen other mediums of publicity. 
The car was photographed hundreds of times, 
and, moreover, it was run around the streets 
with a big sign on it until every one knew the 
car as well as they knew Weston. 



How did your big muslin sign look? You 
didnt get it up! Say! Hadn't we better parcel 
post you an office boy for sales manager? 
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Published Weekly by the Hudson Motor Car Co., in the Interests of Hudson Distributors, Dealers and Salesmen 




YfK E believe the buying public today will only purchase an automobile in large numbers 
\MS that has been known on the market for some years. No longer do new companies spring 
into prominence in six months' time. Nevertheless, many of the old companies have not 
gone ahead this past year. Their business has in many instances been less than it was one or 
two years ago. 

In 1912 we did a business of $7,000,000. In 1913 our total business jumped a clear FIFTY 
PER CENT. Think of a GAIN of $3,500,000 in one year ! As great a GAIN as the TOTAL 
business of many a pretentious organization. 

In 1913, the figures for total business were a little over TEN AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
LION DOLLARS! 
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Thus has the motor buying 
public answered the ques- 
tion : "Is the Hudson a good 
car?" 

Thus have they expressed 
their unqualified approval of 
the principles of design and 
construction laid down by 
Howard E. Coffin and his 
board of engineers. 

Thus have they endorsed 
the production and market- 
ing methods of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. 



R. D. CHAPIN 



There are many cars older than the Hudson. 
There are but few manufacturers, tho, whose auto- 
mobile manufacturing experience is longer than 
that of the Hudson Company. 

Altho a late comer, the Hudson car has had 
greater increases in the size of its business than any 
new company organized since we brought out our 
first machine. 

It is a record almost without parallel in industrial 



history. 

We enter the manufacturing 
year of 1914 with high hopes. All 
conditions are favorable for a tre- 
mendous volume. 

We have a wonderful car. From 
my talks with many buyers 
throughout the country, I believe 
that we have produced this sea- 
son a line which is subject to 
more praise and less criticism 
than that which any other manu- 
facturer has ever turned out. 

The Hudson Six 54 asks no 
concessions in price, size, beauty 
or efficiency. 

The large number of immediate 
shipping orders on our books at 
the present time confirms this statement. 

Our dealers will share with us the reward of 
energy and ambition during 1914. 

Let us start out from the first with the determina- 
tion that each of us will excel the splendid mark 
achieved last year. Let us make the coming sea- 
son one that will place the Hudson on a plane far 
above our competitors. 

It can be done Will you help us do it? 
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I How Cars are Coming Through 



EEP your shirt on ! Don't kick too hard ! 

For the cars are coming through! They're being shipped at an 
average rate of about 50 a day. Monday of this week we shipped 
47, Tuesday we shipped 51, Wednesday we shipped 50, Thursday 48, 
Friday (up to the time The Triangle went to press), 43. The demand 
is surely something unprecedented. From every corner of the country 
dealers are simply HOWLING for "Cars! Cars!! CARS!!!" 

We're going to take care of you all! There are going to be cars and in plenty. 
We're like the Western cowboy whose epitaph stated "He done his damdest* 
Angels could do no more." That's us! That's what WE are doing. 

How could anyone anticipate such tremendous enthusiasm as has character- 
ized the Hudson announcement of the new car? We thought we were prepared 
to take care of any possible demand. Yet before the ink was dry on our announce- 
ment ads., dealers began wiring for carloads of the new model. 
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this there is no confusion. Things move 
like clockwork. There is speed in plenty 
but no hurry. 

Hardly a minute passes during the day 
that cars are not moving across the yard 
to the shipping platforms. Freight cars 
choke the tracks by day, and puffing 
switch engines fill the night with clamor. 

Think of 50 big cars being completed, 
tested, inspected and shipped in one 
short day! In a ten-hour day that is 
5 an hour! A 135-inch wheel-base, 
sixty-horse power, six-cylinder, seven- 
passenger car every twelve minutes! 

Bv the first of S*nt*mh*r 1 (UV\ fiiv *A\ 
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you see tne result! Mere is a pnoto- 
graph of the chassis painting department. 
You can't get another chassis on that 
floor if you try! Every unoccupied space 
in the entire 26 acres of factory is 
jammed and crammed so full of them 
that you can't move without stepping on 
a chassis! 

On the final assembly floor the work- 
men swarm like bees on a honey-comb. 
There isn't space to let employees get 
through to the lunch room. It's just a 
mass of wheels, and tops, and fenders, 
and curtains, and windshields, and men — 
MEN— MEN— everywhere. Yet with all 
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g Triangle Cut for Dealer's Use fj 
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Y% EREWITHis 
I-JJ illustrated proof 
of electrotype of tri- 
angle with the new 
Hudson 54. We hav 
these cuts on hand rea 
for distribution and 
send them to all de; 
who would like to ..«**» 
them for use on their envelopes, letter- 
heads, or cards. 

Cut is the size as indicated herewith. 
Let us know if you want a pattern cut 
and we will send it promptly. 
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g Revised Mailing List for I 
g Triangle H 
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^T^ ILL dealers who have not yet done so 
vjy kindly send to the Triangle at the earliest 
possible date revised list of names and addresses 
to which they wish the Triangle mailed? A 
blank will be found in this issue and we would 
ask our friends to kindly use this and send in the 
desired names and addresses just as soon as pos- 
sible. We are now going over the Mailing List 
and unless we receive revise, there is a possibility 
that dealers and salesmen will not promptly re- 
ceive future copies. It is important, therefore, 
that we have this revised list just as soon as deal- 
ers can get it to us. 
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About the "Little Six 
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]^^ HE message we have to send you about the so-called "Little Six" is a very short and simple one. It can 
|] be stated in just two words : 
^"" "FORGET IT!" 

You aren't selling the Six 40! There isn't any Six 40 yet! And there won't be any until probably Janu- 
ary 1st, 1914, at the earliest. 

In the meantime some dealers are killing their present business and disturbing the judgment of their pros- 
pects by allowing "Little Six" rumors to grow and strengthen. 

This is poor business and poor salesmanship. 



*jftK HE world over it is the poor salesman who everlastingly 

i^J trots out the "latest" goods. Go into a store to buy a 

new shirt, or a necktie, or a hat. It's always the cheapest 

poorest salesman of the lot who at once offers you the latest 

goods. "These just came in this morning," he will say. 

The high-grade man, the chap who draws the biggest sal- 
ary* and whom the store calls its "star" man, will sell you 
regular stock goods. Well he knows that it is his business 
to MOVE THESE FIRST! The new goods will sell them- 
selves! 

So it is with Hudson cars this year! The stock goods today 
are the Six 54's. These are the goods you have on your 
shelves. These are the goods out of which you are going to 
make your profits between now and January 1st next. 

If you talk "Little Six," dream "Little Six," and get your 
prospects all thinking "Little Six" it's a cinch you'll not sell 
the 54. And as you ABSOLUTELY and POSITIVELY 
will NOT get the Six 40 before the first of January— at the 
EARLIEST — you are simply killing your business until that 
date. 

You now have all the information that will be given out 
about the "Little Six" for some time. We have nothing else 
to say about it now. No one is authorized to make ANY 
definite statement about it. 

Practically every man who can afford the 40 can buy the 
54. It is simply a matter of salesmanship on the part of the 
dealer. As between a price of about $1,750 and $2,250 there 
isn't much difference. Not enough to make the PRICE 
important. 

Therefore the salesman's object is simply to convince the 
prospect that what he really wants is a car of 135-inch wheel- 
base, seating seven passengers, and with the higher horse- 
power that every experienced motorist demands. 

Everything that the 40 will do (when it comes out) the 54 
will do BETTER (now). There are things on the 54 that the 
40 will not have. There are any number of arguments why 



the prospect should be satisfied with the 54. By selling the 
54 to yourself, and resolutely FORGETTING that there is or 
ever will be such a car as the 40 you'll have little difficulty in 
impressing your prospect. 

Some will say that there are buyers who simply will NOT 
order the large car. They claim that they cannot hold them 
unless they talk the 40. 

In such a case it is better to LOSE THE SALE rather 
than to attempt to hold it by telling— confidentially — about 
the 40. What is told in the privacy of your inner office will 
in 24 hours be shouted from the top of the tallest building in 
town. Tell one man about it and by the next morning a 
thousand know all that you said. 

You can utterly demoralize a good demand for the 54 by 
allowing this "Little Six" talk to get into your head. 

What would happen if EVERY DEALER and every rep- 
resentative did this? Where would the business go for the 
next six months? Imagine what the result would be about 
the first of next July ! 

And about the time the 40 DID come out, these same 
dealers who are now howling for IT would begin to say: 
"Wait till the 1915 car comes through!" Can't you see where 
this sort of "selling the new goods only" leads you? 

No, gentlemen, there's only ONE THING TO DO NOW. 
That is to SELL THE GOODS WE'VE GOT ON THE 
SHELVES. Time enough to talk about the new patterns 
when we get them. In the meantime we've got to make over- 
head, and profits, and keep the business running for the next 
six months. 

It makes no difference what you think, or hope, or wish, or 
"would have done if you had been running the Hudson com- 
pany." The fact remains that there IS a Six 54, and there 
ISN'T ANY 40, and there AIN'T GOIN' TO BE no 40 for 
MONTHS yet. 

Therefore 

Forget the 40! 

Sell the car you've GOT— the 54! 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 1 

Thank You for That Last | 
Item! Come Again! | 

Try this out on a country road on one 
of your friends who has the habit of 
boasting about his lack of blowouts. 

A dealer, who does not wish his name 
mentioned, tells of a good way in which 
to work a practical joke on some driver 
or owner, who is bragging about the per- 
formance of his car. It seems that a cer- 
tain proud owner of a 54 was driving 
along the country road one night and 
boasting to his friends of how many 
miles he had made without a blowout. 
One of the occupants of the rear seat 
quietly drew a revolver and fired it over 
the side of the car. He instantly returned 
the revolver to his pocket and when the 
driver pulled up suddenly, expecting to 



find a blowout, the perpetrator of the 
joke was as innocent as the rest of the 
passengers. 

First and last and all the time— BOOST 
THE SIX-CYLINDER IDEA! 



Chicago's motorcycle service is work- 
ing like a charm. Especially is it appre- 
ciated by women drivers. Motorcycles 
are kept ready, equipped with tools, extra 
plugs, little repair parts that are apt to be 
needed in making slight adjustments. By 
the time the 'phone receiver has been 
returned to its hook a mile-a-minute- 
motorcycle-man is on his way at top 
speed to help the owner who is in dif- 
ficulty. Every big distributor and dealer 
should have a motorcycle squad for such 
emergencies. 

General Manager Miltenberger of the 
Dominion Motor Car Company, Big 
Family distributors at Victoria, B. C, 
has the right idea in attracting quality 
prospects. At the recent "opening" of 



his fine new garage and salesrooms the 
premises were magnificently decorated 
with palms, ferns and cut flowers. An 
orchestra was stationed on the mez- 
zanine floor. Society folk turned out in 
great numbers. This all aids in making 
the Hudson the "fashionable" car of the 
town. 



One of W. E. Shackleford's owners — 
W. E. S. being that energetic and en- 
thusiastic B. F. member down at Miami, 
Florida — reports a mileage of 1,500 on 
a brand new 1913 "54." It still has fac- 
tory air in all tires, never has had a spark 
plug out, and tool kit has never been 
opened. This owner says he wouldn't 
trade his Hudson Six for any car made 
in America. Shackleford is a wizard on 
giving service. Not one complaint has 
been heard from any of his owners. 

Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug! 

Purr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

One is a Four! The other a SIX! 
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I Here's a Good Duplicator i 
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k NCE more we call the attention of 
dealers to this letter duplicator. 
All dealers are not provided with dupli- 
cating machines. Many think, for this 
reason that they cannot use circular let- 
ters sufficiently often to do them good. 
If they have one of these duplicators in 
their office, they will send out a great 
many more circular and form letters. 



Only by constant perseverance can this 
method of making sales be made to pay 
a profit. Read the letter from H. L. 
Arnold of Los Angeles, reproduced on 
this page. This shows you what can be 
done by sending out circular letters 
regularly. 

Dealers, everywhere, who are making 
the best success of the business, are 
every one of them strong believers in 
this circular letter system. 

This machine illustrated we can sell to 
dealers for the small price of $26.00. We 
are able to make this low price because 
we contracted for a large number of the 
machines. Bought one at a time through 
the regular dealers this machine costs 
$35.00. 

We sell it to dealers, F. O. B. Detroit, 
for exactly what it costs us. 

Having this machine, a dealer can get 
out the form letters that accompany the 
Triangle every week and by using the 
proper color of ribbon* can fill in the 
name and address so that it is difficult 
for most people to tell them from 
original type-written letters. 

The letters should be signed in ink, 
unless there is a very large number of 
them. Even then, it will be found profit- 
able for the dealer to have the signature 
put in by hand in ink. 

We have spoken so often about this 
circular and follow-up letter system, that 
it seems unnecessary to say more about 
it at this time. We simply wish to call 
the attention of dealers who have not 
now a duplicating machine, to this ex- 
cellent article. We sell it at so low a 
price that there is no excuse for any 
dealer going without a machine or doing 
without the benefit of follow-up letters. 

If YOU have no machine, send us 
your order today by letter or wire and 
we will ship the machine at once. 



Knocking is a Boomerang I 
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HROM Shaw and Morse, of the S. and M. 
Garage of Taunton, Mass., comes this in- 
spiring tale of how the other fellow "knocked" 
the Hudson so hard that the prospect became 
disgusted and instituted an interview among 
Hudson owners that led him to buy a "54." 

The manager of the local gas plant was in 
the market for his first car. A competitor of 
the Hudson, selling a four cylinder car that 
practically "owns" the town, told him some great 



stories of "troubles" that Hudson owners were 
alleged to have had. But he overdid the black 
eye business. The investigation above referred 
to developed mat in not one single instance was 
the report of troubles true. 

The prospect is now driving a Hudson 54, 
confident that it is the superior of the other sizes 
he was shown, and certain of the many advantages 
it possesses over the four sold by the man who 
knocked. 

This car was sold with the guarantee to do 
ten miles or better on a gallon of gasoline. On 
a trial run of 80 miles, with three people in the 
car, a trifle over twelve was obtained over roads 
worse than the average. 
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Look for These Cars I 
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UDSON Torpedo car No. 16806, 
bearing Missouri State license No. 
5613 and St. Louis city license No. 2966, 
was stolen July 24th. This was the prop- 
erty of Mr. W. E. Roberts, and had his 
initials "W. E. R." on the tonneau door. 

Report information to Hudson-Phillips 
Motor Car Co., and Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., of St. Louis. 

1913 Hudson Model "37," blue roadster, 
car No. 37104, belonging to Donald 
McDonald, Jr., of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been stolen. Report information to 
Sunbeam Motors Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

IIIIIIIIIM^ 



1 Mr. Stubbs is Back at Work I 
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ES indeed! Very much so! Says 
_ he feels like a prize-fighter! More- 
over besides being in the pink of condi- 
tion himself he says the young daughter 
— age three days or thereabouts, weight 
on arrival iy 2 pounds — is also in a pmk 
condition — as yet. But he has great 
hopes that in the ordinary processes of 
nature she will develop into a fine, hand- 
some, full-size Miss Stubbs, and lose 
some of her present excited complexion. 
All doing very nicely, thank you! 
Have a cigar? On Assistant Sales 
Manager P. D. Stubbs! 



§ Delivery Date in Order Blank § 
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On the Order Blanks that are being furnished 
to dealers it will be noted that no delivery date 
is specified. Some dealers have written us asking 
that such a space be left on the order. The 
Order Blanks were printed in this way because 
it seemed to be a form that suited the majority 
of dealers. However, if any dealer wishes to 
insert the date on the order blank it can very 
easily be done, immediately after the place of 
delivery in the upper part of the blank reading: 



"on delivery at- 
of delivery. 



by adding specified date 
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This Is How Arnold Does It In Los Angeles 
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Los Angeles, California. 
August 4th, 1913. 



Mr. C. C. Winningham, 

Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

My dear Mr. Winningham: 

Your letter of August 2nd enclosing pointers on announcement 
for the 1914, also the first letters to be sent out to prospects just 
received this morning, August 4. 

I am hurrying this letter down to the multigraphers this morning 
and hope to have it out and ready for mailing by tomorrow night. 
If it is possible to get these letters off to us a little earlier it will 
help very materially for it takes four days at the very best time to 
get them through the U. S. Mail, and then we need at least forty- 
eight hours to get the work multigraphed and corrections made. 

After that it has to go to our stenographers for our complete mail- 
ing list. This involves a lot of work, for I am now having compiled 
from the tax rolls, which has just been closed for Southern California, 
a complete list showing every owner paying assessments on property 
valued at $2,000. or over in Los Angeles County, and am also extending 
this to all other counties in my territory. This will give me a mailing 
list of approximately twenty-five thousand names by the time I have 
it completed, and it strikes me that this ought to cover nearly every- 
body in Southern California who is able to purchase a motor car of 
the Hudson quality. 

We expect to circularize this list at least every three weeks and 
oftener at the beginning of the season so that if there is any chance 
of getting in touch with a prospect by circular letters that we do not 
otherwise handle, I think that we will surely get every one of them. 

I consider the factory letters very good, and especially the letter 
concerning the announcement of the 1914*s an exceptionally strong one, 
and should bring us in a lot of business. 

I have already made arrangements with two of the papers for 
handling the publicity story and will see the other papers this after- 
noon and think that we will be able to run it in every paper out here. 

I sincerely hope that you have succeeded in shipping us a lot 
more cars, for although we have received notice of but the two now 
en route, we have a lot of people waiting who will not place orders 
for cars until they see the New Hudsons, and then wfll not wait 
very long, for the are promising prompt deliveries. 

If there is any way possible to ship us a quantity at once we 
can use fifteen to twenty carloads. 



HLA-H 



Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. L. Arnold. 
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Published Weekly by the Hudson Motor Car Co., in the Interests of Hudson Distributors, Dealers and Salesmen 



CHE world pays its highest price for just two things — executive ability and entertaining 
ability. 
Executive ability is typified in Carnegie. 
Entertaining ability is typified in Caruso. 

Here are two broad roads to fame and fortune. There are OTHER trails to the bag of 
gold, but they are narrower, less smooth, more dusty, more uncertain. 
Few of us have the gift in superlative form of song, of story, of art. 
Many of us — if we only knew it — have the ability to plan, direct, command. 

CHE practical application of this little bit of theory is for 
a dealer to cultivate his HEAD power rather than his 
HAND power. 

To multiply his own seeing and calling and talking ability 
by adding to his organization a force of salesmen who can 
"Carry the Message to Garcia." 

He to ORIGINATE the message, they to CARRY it. 

There are Hudson dealers who personally rarely sell a car; 
who infrequently talk with a prospect. 

There are those who have the reputation for giving the 
best service in their territory yet who never see their owners 
or their cars. 

There are those who make a profit on their repair shop and 
service department who do not know the names of their 
employees and not once a month do they step inside their 
own workshop. 

These are the BIG men. These are the men who "make 
money" in the automobile business. 



CHE man who knows how to select and plant and care 
for a fruit tree reaps a return for his knowledge and 
energy. 

Yet the number of fruit trees that he, personally, can culti- 
vate is limited. 

His total income from a personally cared for orchard would 
not be large. 

But if he has the ability to tell other men how to do for 
ten thousand trees the same effective work that he could do 
on but ten hundred he multiplies his income (other things 
being equal), by approximately ten times. 



CKHE man who can sell a motor car has selling ability 
■^ above the average. 

If he is capable, industrious, and persistent he will have a 
reward proportionate to his energy and his environment. 

But greater far will be the reward of the man who can 
plan and direct and carry through a selling CAMPAIGN in 
which will be utilized the work of other men. 

Who can MULTIPLY his individual knowledge and 
ability by three, or six, or ten, or twenty? 

A certain territory may contain a latent motor-car demand 
for 100 Hudson Six 54's. Yet ONE MAN working to the 
limit of his ability and time may be able to sell no more than 
10% to 20% of the possible buyers. 

But let the man of executive ability or organizing capacity 
take the same territory, and by being a captain instead of a 
private, he can create a selling force that will develop the 
FULL 100% of demand. 

Instead of 10 Hudsons being sold in the specified territory 
100 would be sold. 

Instead of a profit on but 10 cars the dealer with executive 
ability can enjoy the profit on 100 cars. 

To be sure the PERCENTAGE of profit on the 100 would 
not be as large at the percentage of profit on 10. But the 
AGGREGATE profit IN DOLLARS would be vastly more. 



But there is no law 
MAKING THE 



DOT every man can be a "Captain 
to prevent every man from 
ATTEMPT. 

No man knows what he can do until he tries. 

Big men are often merely the result of the circumstances in 
which they are placed. 

There were possibly hundreds of men in the Union army 
who had the ability of U. S. Grant. But circumstances put 
Grant in a position of responsibility. And he developed to 
meet the demand. 

There are many men in positions of power and responsi- 
bility who have become big because of the very fact that 
responsibility was thrust upon them. 

In the ATTEMPT comes the ABILITY to perform. 

True there must be a foundation. But perseverance, energy, 
and a dogged determination to "MAKE; GOOD" is the best 
foundation in the world on which to build. 

Genius is nine-tenths perspiration. 



J^nHINK!— PLAN!— STUDY!— Work your head!— Multi- 
V«y ply your power! — Be a captain! — Don't be satisfied to 
close only 1/10 of the business in your territory! — Go after 
100% of the demand. Others are doing it!— Why not YOU? 
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"AS OTHERS SEE US" 
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SPECIAL representative of The Motor Trader of London, England, accompanied the 
visiting automobile engineers of Europe during their recent trip to the United States. 
It will be recalled that the party visited practically every motor-car factory of im- 
portance in America. 

It will also be remembered that these notable engineers represent the very highest type 
of European automobile knowledge and experience. 

It is, therefore, with some degree of satisfaction that we reproduce the following article 
from The Motor Trader as showing what European automobile engineers and manufacturers 
think of the American car, and of the Hudson car in particular. 
The article is as follows : 



(From The Motor Trader \ London^ England) 



Notes on the Hudson Cars and Factory 

By Our Special Representative With the I. A, E. Touring Party 



XN the American automobile industry there is one branch of manu- 
facture which has no parallel in this country. In England, every 
car maker cherishes a secret ambition to cover the whole range 
of production, from raw material to completed car, inside his own shops — 
indeed, so marked is this spirit, that it seems rather surprising that no 
British manufacturer has yet attempted to produce his own magnetos and 
tires. 

On the other hand, even the largest motor car firms in the United 
States hardly approach the average British aim for a complete equipment. 
Only one instance occurs to mind of a well-known American concern 
possessing its own foundry — and even then the range of production is 
confined to cast-iron and aluminum. Again, the body-building shop is a 
rare sight in a motor car factory, practically every firm leaving this work 
to the specialists. 



But it is right down in the chassis com- 
ponents that the real spirit of difference 
makes it appearance. Such parts as car- 
buretors and so forth are never under 
any circumstances made in the car fac- 
tory; brake levers and control pedals are 
bought from outside firms, and the com- 
plete rear axle is an important part 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
acquired from a specialist manufacturer. 

Thus it will be realized that even those 
firms which go most thoroughly into 
automobile production do not perform 
anything like the total amount of fac- 
tory work to which we are accustomed 
over here. This is the reason, along with 
that of standardization and fewness of 
types, why the American factory has 
such a larger output of finished cars per 
thousand employees than the corres- 
ponding home example. 

In the earlier days of the American 
automobile industry the utilization of 
manufactured components was quickly 
proved to possess such great advantages 
that a logical development has ensued 
whereby certain automobile firms now 
do no actual manufacturing whatever — 
they merely erect together the compon- 
ent parts of the chassis and then fit the 
completed body. Over half-a-dozen well 
known firms, whose cars are known and 
appreciated in every state of the Union, 
belong to this class which, as previously 
remarked, has no parallel whatever in 
this country. 



The practicability of such a system 
under the different conditions which 
exist over here may be discussed later. 
Right away, it must be said, from the 
American point of view, the plan works 
admirably. 

The reader must not imagine for a 
moment that it is merely a case of order- 
ing a thousand engines, a thousand gear- 
boxes, and so forth, and then of erecting 
these parts together into a thousand 
completed chassis with the aid of un- 
skilled labor. Such a haphazard con- 
glomeration of "bits" would hardly be 
likely to win public favor; yet, as mat- 
ters stand today, the Hudson car — the 
best known example of the (so-called) 
"assembled automobile" and the subject 
of this present review — is extremely 
popular with the discriminating buyer 
and sells as well as any other car pro- 
duced in America. That is, the firm sells 
all that it can manage to turn out in the 
year. Hence it may be assumed that 
there is more in the subject than meets 
the eye at first glance. 



© 



The Hudson Factory. 

E cannot do better than describe 
the Hudson system of production, 
so well explained by Mr. Roy Chapin 
and Mr. Howard Coffin — respectively the 
President and Chief Engineer of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, of Detroit. 
The Hudson factory is very probably 



the cleanest and neatest in the motor 
world — in this respect the firm has a big 
advantage, since there is nothing better 
than cheerful surroundings for ensuring 
good quality production from the work- 
ers. 

Under Mr. Coffin there is a corps of 
engineers, each man a specialist in some 
particular section of automobile design 
and manufacture. For example, there is 
a man who is an authority on clutches; 
another, a gear specialist; a third an 
artistic body designer, and so forth. The 
majority of these men, according to the 
list of their past achievements, have had 
a very thorough international experi- 
ence. At the time of our visit, these 
engineers— "the noble 48," as automobile 
America describes them — were busy to- 

§ ether on the final revision of the 1915 
esigns. In America, of course, the new 
models are produced each year, in June 
or July, and thus the 1914 types are now 
everywhere in process of construction. 
Hence the designing staffs have to get 
busy for 1915 season without delay. 

Advantage of Early Preparation of Models. 

£_-TS soon as the designs are completed, 
3 1 after very thorough discussion and 
full consideration of the probable trend 
of public demand, half-a-dozen cars are 
constructed in the special experimental 
section of the Hudson works — which, in- 
cidentally, is the only department of the 
factory where there are any machine 
tools. 

When ready for the road, these cars 
are run by special testing squads over 
every section of the country — and 
usually with a Trans- Continental jour- 
ney or two thrown in — to find out all the 
weak spots of design. It is this prelim- 
inary testing which is going to make the 
final product right or wrong, and hence 
it is of vital importance that every weak- 
ness should be shown up and rectified 
with the least possible delay. This pro- 
cess may occupy six months; at the end 
of this period the new models have 
reached a stage of development whereat 
they may be reasonably expected to give 
satisfaction in the hands of the general 
public. 

And now the manufacturing work is 
divided up among the specialist com- 
ponent makers. As regards engines, the 
Hudson Company are well situated in 

{Continued on page 4) 
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The Sun Never Sets on Hudson Cars 




Men Who Help To Keep the Cars in the Sunshine 



XT IS almost literally true that wherever there is a road 
— the world around — there you will find the Hudson 
motor-car. 
Each succeeding year sees their numbers increasing. They 
are among the leaders everywhere. Everybody knows the 
Hudson. And unfailingly its performance justifies its reputa- 
tion. 

In England the Duke of Westminster, the richest landlord 
in the world, drives a Hudson. As does also the American 
ambassador. In Japan, on the other side of the world, the 



Mikado's court is familiar with the "triangle on the radiator." 
In India Hudsons are numerous. A recent American tourist 
wrote: "We see Hudsons on every road." In South Africa 
and South America Hudsons deliver the same satisfactory 
service as on the boulevards of the United States. In Paris 
and in Vienna, also in St. Petersburg, the Hudson is well 
known. In Korea there were a short time ago but seven 
motor-cars. One of these was a Hudson, owned by a com- 
pany operating a mining concession in a remote section of 
that little-known country. 



Me» Who Direct the Export Trade 

||ERE are the men who direct the ex- 
<*— -& port trade of the Hudson. They 
are picked export experts. Each of them 
is a master in his line. To them Europe 
and Asia are as familiar as is his home 
county to the average dealer. The terri- 
tory covered is in some instances as large 
as the entire United States. 



F. O. Bezner 



H. B. Phipps 
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They handle orders in French, German, 
Russian, Italian, Portugese, Spanish, Jap- 
anese, Chinese and a dozen other Ian 
guages. 

Catalogs and other printed matter for 
the use of the Export Department are 
prepared in these languages. Chassis and 
tires are supplied to suit millimeter meas- 
urements where that scale is in use. 
Speedometers for Russia record speed 
and mileage in versts. Innumerable vari- 
ations are necessary so that the car and 
its fittings may suit the demands of other 
countries. 

The handling of export trade is a busi- 
ness in itself. To prepare a car for ex- 
port is a very different matter to the pre- 
paring of the same car for American de- 
livery. 

To render service in the heart of India 
or a few thousand miles inland in China 
would puzzle some American distributors 
and dealers. Yet it is being done — and 
well done. Hudson cars deliver as high 
quality of service in Russia and in Argen- 
tina as they do in New York and Chi- 
cago. 

Personnel of the Export Department 

F. O. BEZNER, Vice-President 
the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
is General Supervisor of Exports. His 
headquarters are at Paris. He makes 
frequent visits to London, Berlin, Vienna, 
and other important European centers. 

Closely associated with Mr. Bezner is 
Mr. John A. Olt, manager of the Export 
Department. His principal office is in 
Paris. He has direct supervision over 
Europe, the United Kingdom and North 
Africa. 

On the other side of the world, in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, Mr. 
H. B. Phipps is in charge. He covers an 
immense and important territory where 
the modern motor-car has tremendous 
possibilities. Mr. Phipps is excellently 
well qualified to direct Hudson affairs in 
this interesting corner of the English- 
speaking world. 

In the great and rapidly developing 
South American republics of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chili, Peru 
and Bolivia, Mr. I. F. Scheeler directs 
Hudson business. Few men are better 
fitted to handle the peculiar and varying 
conditions that exist in this immense and 
much diversified territory. His long resi- 
dence in the Latin countries and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the people and the 
languages make Mr. Scheeler an ideal 
official. 

Complete stocks of repair parts are on 
hand at all principal distributing points. 
Except in remote districts and countries 
no Hudson owner need be unduly de- 1 



layed by accident or unforeseen call for 
parts for repair or replacement. 

This repair and service department is 
being rapidly extended so that it may in 
the near future be possible for a Hudson 
owner in any part of the world readily 
and cheaply to secure just as satisfactory 
service as if he were within a few miles 
of the factory at Detroit. 

iConOnned on page 4) 
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lT^\EALERS are cautioned against sell- 
V|_y ing the chassis only of the Hudson 
Six 54. It is something that rarely fails 
to develop into trouble of some kind. 
The mere fact that a buyer wants a 
chassis indicates frequently that he pro- 
poses to put it to some use for which its 
designers never intended it. 

Not long ago a dealer was approached 
for a sale of a chassis. Inquiry developed 
the fact that on this chassis it was pro- 
posed to build a police patrol body. The 
body would weigh in the neighborhood 
of 1200 to 1500 pounds. In the vehicle 
at times might be carried ten or twelve 
big police officers and their captures. It 
was exceedingly probable that the car 
would be expected to tear through the 
streets at top speed regardless of 
whether the run was over asphalt, cob- 
bles, or the poorest kind of dirt roads. 

To stand such a strain a car should be 
built with extra heavy frame, special 
steering gear, special truss reinforce- 
ment, etc. A light pleasure car chassis 
burdened with the extra weight of body 
and two or three times as many occu- 
pants as its designers intended, reason- 
ably might be expected to go to pieces 
at an unexpected moment with dire 
results. 

Then of course the CAR would be 
blamed. 

To avoid these difficulties, and others 
that will occur to every dealer, we sug- 
gest that salesmen soft pedal all requests 
for chassis sales. 



The Sun Never Sets on Hudson Cars 

{Continued from Page j) 

At the factory at Detroit is maintained 
a thorough and efficient export organiza- 
tion to which come car-orders and other 
business from all parts of the world. This 
department works in close co-operation 
with the regular machinery of the fac- 
tory. Prompt and complete attention is 
given to export business. 

f^HIS brief outline of the great and 
^^ growing export business of the 
Hudson will undoubtedly prove interest- 
ing to dealers and salesmen. It is printed 
here for the purpose of furnishing infor- 
mation to be used in sales talks both with 
prospects who contemplate using their 
cars abroad, and also to demonstrate the 
world-wide organization of the Hudson 
Company. 

Hudson owners may tour the world 
around and be well taken care of in prac- 
tically every country on the globe. 

CHE TRIANGLE made a mistake 
last week. At least it was a half- 
mistake. We printed the following item 
about a stolen car: 

1913 Hudson Model "37," blue roadster, 
car No. 37104, belonging to Donald McDon- 
ald, Jr., of Louisville, Kentucky, has been 
stolen. Report information to Sunbeam 
Motors Company, of Louisville, Ky. 

Of course nearly everyone knows that 
this should have read "SOUTHERN 
Motors Company of Louisville, Ky." 
But when you come to think of it that 
hustling, cheerful crowd are real SUN- 
BEAMS, so possibly we may be forgiven 
for the error. Therefore where the Tri- 
angle said "Sunbeam" read "Southern" 
and you've got it! 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 

Thank You for That Last 
Item! Come Again! 



A dealer writes of a Hudson owner who has 
owned 30 automobiles. He has just graduated 
into driving a Hudson Six 54. Like all the other 
Hudson owners he is simply in raptures over his 
new car. Says he never before really knew what 
motor-car satisfaction meant. 



Enthusiasm is one of the greatest forces in the 
world. B. O. Gamble, of the Gamble Motor Com- 
pany of Toledo, O., is one of the merry Hudson 
men who simply bubbles over with it. At the 
factory a few days ago he charmed all with his 
exuberant optimism. "This is the greatest car I 
ever sat in, bar none," he cried. "I've driven 
$5,000 and $6,000 cars and this new Hudson lays 
over them all. The people simply jam our sales- 
rooms. I'm going to have Northwestern Ohio 
dotted with Hudson Six 54's like the blossoms in 
a clover field." And he'll DO IT! 



Ed. Dickinson, of the Wray-Dickinson Com- 
pany, Hudson representatives at Shreveport, La., 
and his friend, Mr. J. C. Durham, have just re- 
turned from a strenuous vacation trip in a "54." 
It took them through Dallas, Austin, San An- 
tonio and other Texas cities, along the Mexican 
border to El Paso, and through the southern 
part of New Mexico. At an elevation of 9,000 
feet in the Sacramento mountains, they found 
three blankets comfortable. At other points there 
seemed danger of the rubber tires simply bubbling 
with the heat. The tour covered 2,963 miles. 
The big Hudson pulled through every difficulty 
and not an adjustment or repair was made during 
the entire trip. 

Send us the names of dealers who would make 
good subs, for you. We'll get after them from 
the factory and help you land them. 



"AS OTHERS SEE US" 



having a goodly equipped factory de- 
voted to this work situated close along- 
side their own works — the Continental 
Motor Company. For the other com- 
ponents there is ample range of selection 
available — there are at least a dozen 
makers of rear axles and gear-boxes, two 
or three well-known producers of such 
parts as steering gears and front axles 
and so forth. 

Contracts covering the whole of the 
component parts of the new models are 
placed with the makers who are eventu- 
ally selected for the work, and with each 
contract is embodied the actual design, 
the detailed specification of the materials 
of construction and of the limits of accu- 
racy, and the proviso that the Hudson 
Company's inspecting engineer shall re- 
side at the component maker's factory 
during the whole of the manufacturing 
period. Thus the process of inspection 
is as thorough and continuous as it 
would be inside the walls of the home 
factory, and there can be no doubt as to 
the quality and workmanship of the 
finished product. It is just this which 
makes all the difference between a suc- 
cess and failure. 

The delivery of the finished compon- 
ents is arranged on a guaranteed rate — 
which is very wisely placed about two or 
three weeks ahead of requirements, to 
guard against any possibility of trouble 
through a railroad strike or other cause 
of delay. At the Hudson factory all 
parts are again inspected — more particu- 
larly, this time, as to their external 



{Continued from page 2) 

dimensions, so that each part will fit into 
place with its surroundings. 

What Assemblage Really Means. 

XT must not be thought that the 
actual work now consists of merely 
throwing these components together 
and then of giving the finished product a 
casual testing. On the contrary, the 
actual process of chassis assembly is car- 
ried on with much greater care and accu- 
racy of workmanship than is customary 
in the majority of automobile shops — 
very probably because the factory man- 
agement can concentrate on this work 
instead of having to divide its energies 
over the. whole of the manufacturing 
range. 

As an example of the work done before 
the chassis is erected, it may be said 
that the bolt-holes in the engine, gear- 
box, and all parts which have to be 
bolted up together are hand-reamed out 
to guage, and, similarly, all the frame 
holes are measured up to guage and 
reamed out. The subsequent fitting to- 
gether of the parts calls for no particular 
attention save to remark that instead of 
the men moving along from chassis to 
chassis to perform each his allotted task, 
the individual chassis, mounted on an 
easily-moved trolley, is rolled progress- 
ively down the long shop with the result 
that each man has his tools and equip- 
ment permanently located at his own 
bench and can in consequence presum- 
ably do better work. 

The body-fitting shops are situated 



above the chassis section and ample 
space and good lighting have been re- 
garded as the essential accompaniments 
of good quality production. As no doubt 
most readers are aware, the standard 
Hudson body is an artistic and well-de- 
signed style, with good accommodation 
for driver and passengers. 

When the body has been fitted, and be- 
fore the final fitting of all the detail 
parts, the road testing and adjustments 
are made, though, as a matter of fact, 
the advantage of standardized construc- 
tion in minimizing the amount of indi- 
vidual testing required is very well dem- 
onstrated here. It is found that there 
is remarkably small variation in running 
qualities between one car and another of 
the same type, and the adjustments 
which are required are, normally, of a 
very minor nature. 

(Here followed a technical description of the 
current Hudson models.) 

Value of a Common Lay-Out. 

i^\ HE whole of the design of the 
V*/ Hudson car is on pleasing and well- 
accepted lines, with a degree of refine- 
ment and of detail work which is the 
exception rather than the rule in Am- 
erican-built cars. 

Altogether, the Hudson is a creditable 
production in every way, justifying this 
specialized system of manufacture (if run 
concurrently with such careful design 
and close supervision as obtains in the 
case of the Hudson Co.), and reflecting 
great credit on Mr. Chapin, Mr. Coffin, 
and his band of trusty engineers. 
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HERE'S a great story to tell to your prospects ! 
It is a true story. 
It will interest any man or any woman in the Hudson Six 54. 

President Chapin has told it a dozen times or more in Detroit and in New York. He vouches 
for its power to interest all. 

It's the story of how the Hudson engineers turned artists. How they succeeded in putting into tangible 
and practical form an ideal that, on first consideration, seemed almost unattainable. 

Tell this story to your prospects. Hang a whole sales solicitation on it. Use it to interest the indifferent 
buyer. Push it into the gap when there seems nothing more that can be said about the car. Handle it as a 
lever to pry your prospect loose from the motor and to focus attention on the beauty of the car. 



Motor-Car Distinctiveness Shown in Body Lines. 

OUTWARDLY, automobile development has reached a 
point where distinction can be secured only through 
grace and beauty of design. 

Modern motor-cars are pretty much alike in general ap- 
pearance. 

Something out of the ordinary is needed to make a car a 
leader. 

The Hudson designers realized this. They knew how 
fore-doors swept the world. They were leaders in the triumph 
of the self-starter. 

They recognized that in this question of body design lay 
the opportunity for another epoch-making improvement. 
Just as all cars now have fore-doors, and as all leading cars 
are self-cranking, so it was inevitable that the future would 
develop a distinctive style in body-design. It would be en- 
tirely different from the relics of the "buggy" days. It prob- 
ably would be utterly unlike existing models. 

Based on their accurate knowledge of and familiarity 
with motor-car designs of all the world, the Hudson body 
designers concluded that in the so-called "streamline" body 
lay the nucleus of the style that would dominate. 

The Search for the True Streamline Body. 

I^v HE credit for the IDEA of the streamline body is claimed 
vly by many. It really is old. It doubtless originated 
among marine designers who aimed at lessened water resist- 
ance in the design of their ships. 

As applied to motor-cars, the Germans were probably 
first to use it. Their Prince Henry body type approximated 
most nearly the true streamline effect. 

Other less nearly perfect models had appeared among 
the French, English, Italian and Belgian cars. 

Photographs, blue prints, and exact measurements of 
these various types were secured by the Hudson designers. 
Officers of the company visited European cities and inspected 
the cars. 

It was evident that with some modifications and refine- 
ments the long-desired was found. True the strictly European 
body would probably not suit American fastidiousness. But 



the germ was there. With some changes it was the ideal they 
long had sought. 

They brought the design to New York. There a group 
of Hudson engineers and designers wrestled with it. They 
evolved lines and curves — on paper — that looked good. They 
decided they would put them into concrete form and try them 
out. 

They came back to the factory at Detroit. 

In the factory of the Hudson Motor Car Company is a 
complete body-building plant. In fact — in their experimental 
section — the company builds its model cars from the ground 
up. So it would be easy — the designers thought — to put their 
blue prints into concrete form. To build the body they 
sought in wood or metal. 

But to put it into physical form proved difficult. For a 
time it seemed impossible. The lines would not come right. 
The beauty proved elusive. 

The ideal was there. THE TRUE STREAMLINE 
BODY WAS ALMOST WITHIN REACH. Yet it evaded 
all efforts to capture its fascinating grace and allurement. 

At last some bright thinker suggested: "Why not turn 
sculptor? Why not MODEL THE WHOLE THING IN 
WAX?" 

They did so. They built a frame of wood. And over it 
they applied modeler's wax in lavish abundance. Finally the 
true streamline body stood before them — just as they had 
dreamed it! 

Every curve and graceful line and surface was revealed 
in full perfection. It EXCEEDED their fondest expecta- 
tions. It was MORE beautiful than they had hoped for. 

Nowhere in the world was there its equal. None had 
ever seen a car like it. 

"It will be the most beautiful car in the world!" declared 
President Chapin, Designer Coffin, General Manager Jackson 
and Chief Engineer Behn when they finally approved the com- 
pleted model. 

The Cloud That Dimmed the Sun of Success. 

T the height of their triumph disaster threatened. 
They called in their workers in metal, in sheet steel, 
in aluminum, in other materials. "Build us a body like that," 
they said, and they pointed to their waxen beauty. 

(Continued on bottom of page 3) 
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Closing a Sale to an ■ 

"Outdoors Prospect" | 
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fcERE'S a little "hunch" that may be the means of closing 
a sale to that "out-of-doors" man who has been holding 
off. Tell him you'll show him the slickest scheme ever devised 
for turning a Hudson Six 54 into a tent, bed, wardrobe, pro- 
tection from dampness, and a dozen other uses. Show him 
how he can load his duffle into his car, drive off to any spot 
he likes for a fishing or hunting trip, or just a plain "loafing" 
jaunt and have more than the comforts of a tent with none of 
its disadvantages. 




This rough sketch shows the "how" of it. It is taken from 
the practical experience of the inventor — a Southern medical 
man who uses it to excellent purpose. 

Stuff to carry is: four stout folding camp stools; one mat- 
tress pad and pillow, rolled and strapped — or tickings only to 
be filled with leaves or straw; two extra front seat cushions, 
or their place may be taken by rolled coats, rugs, etc., two 
bed slats or pickets from a convenient fence — m an emer- 
gency branches of trees could be used. 

The "putting together" of the motor-tent-house will be 
clear from the diagram. The slats are laid across the tonneau 
doors and on them are placed the two borrowed front 
cushions, or the roll of rugs, coats and other duffle. The 
rear cushion is elevated on two of the camp stools, the front 
cushions are treated in the same way. The mattress pad is 
placed across the top of it all. Mosquito bar may be carried 
and used around the sides, or the curtains may be dropped if 
it rains. 

Try this out on your own fall vacation. And sell your out- 
door prospects the idea provided they sign order before you 
tell them the scheme! 
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CLOSE TO THE RECORD 1 
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rN'T this pretty close to the record for 
mileage? 
If anyone can beat it won't they please send 
in the story. 

H. Russell Wilson, that hustling and cheery 
chap from the office of the Montreal distributors* 
reports how one of his owners — name omitted on 
request — has driven his Hudson 54 a little over 
500 miles, and in a 75-mile contest recently the 
car consumed only 5 gallons of gasoline, or an 
average of 15 miles to the gallon. 
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1 Immune Against Other Cars I 
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/jrtORK to get your owners into this frame of mind. 
Vl/ Take a leaf out of the selling book of the Gordon 
men. They are real "merchants." A merchant is a 
man who is past master of the selling art. There's 
more in selling motor-cars than merely to walk the 
streets calling on prospects. 



Gordon Motor Co. , 

Riohaoad, Va. 
Daar 8ir»: 

I rtetntly Bade a tour through parts of the 
states of lew York and lew Jersey, and the results 
obtained frost my HUD80I 8IZ were Tory satisfactory and 
far surpassed ay expectations. 

When anyone states that a six-cylinder oar is 
an exoessiyo consumer of gasoline, tell them that on a 
continuous run of 132 miles with only one stop and that 
for the purpose of putting water on my tires to cool 
them. I used only ten gallons of gas; this you see is 
13 2/10 miles to the gallon. 

I nerer dreamed that a regular stock oar could 
perform as my car did, for when I stopped to cool my 
tires from excessiTe speed, the tires were hotter than 
the radiator. 

You could comfortably rest your hand on the top 
of tho radiator. The water did not reaoh a boiling or 
steaming temperature at any time during the distance cf 
about 600 miles in fire days. My stops were from 100 to 
150 miles apart and I areragod about 43 miles per hour. 
This arerage was reduced to a considerable extent by 
haring to slow down In going through numerous small 
towns and at times being uncertain as to the oorrect 
route. 

The radiator was refilled only at night and at 
no time was orer a pint of water necessary to replenish 
that lost by eraporation. 

¥ou would naturally suppose from the foregoing 
that I am a booster for your HUD80I-8IX. There is only 
one objection and that is, "It will not perform without 
gaseline!" 

We are all human, and to an extent rain. I, 
therefore, know it will be gratifying to you to feel 
that one of your patrons is so well satisfied with your 
product that were he in the market for another car it 
would be unnecessary for any other demonstrator to offer 
inducements. 

Yours Tery truly, 

JOS. H. CRM8HAW. 



How the Hudson Six Was Modeled in Wax-Continued from PaB e one) 



But the body-builders shook their heads. "It is practi- 
cally impossible, they declared. "It is not commercially 
feasible. It can be done, of course, but the cost per body 
would be too great." 

But the Hudson men smiled unconcernedly. THEY 
were quite accustomed to doing what others called "impos- 
sible." 

They merely repeated their order. 

"It MUST be done," they insisted. "If you haven't ma- 
chinery to do it you must INVENT new machinery. If dies 
and rolls never before were made for such an unusual num- 
ber of reverse curves, they must be made NOW. That body 
MUST BE BUILT." 

Dogged determination was pitted against conservatism. 
And — as usual— determination WON! The impossible was 
accomplished ! 

The Hudson Six 54 true streamline body was built. 
Every delicate curve and line of the wax model was re- 
produced in steel. Side by side the wax model and the car 
look just alike. 

Today the cars are running by hundreds in every state, 
over every road. And millions of people, hourly, are exclaim- 
ing over their wonderful beauty. 



Imitators and Nearly-Streamline Cars. 

(f^EFORE the Hudson was fairly on the road imitators 
JkzJ sprang up. The "just as good," and "just like the Hud- 
son" cry was heard. 

Some cars are catalogued as "streamline" that are pos- 
sessed of not one single element of the design. Cars with 
angles at the dash, with protruding side lights, with bulky tire 
carriers at the rear, with old-style hinges and door-fastenings 
have been so called. 

Desperate attempts have been made to copy the Hudson 
body. Hasty modifications of early announced styles were 
made after the Hudson lines became known. 

But in no single instance has success attended these ef- 
forts. Few care to travel the road that the Hudson designers 
trod. Nor is there now time to accomplish such a task. 

No! The Hudson LEADS, and rightfully so. "To the 
victor belongs the spoils." 

The motor public from sea to sea echoes the verdict of 
President Chapin and his associates. 

"The most beautiful car in the world," is the universal 
comment. 
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The Hudson Doesn't Do It 
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CHE following appeared on the edi- 
torial page of Automobile Topics: 
SPOILING THE EFFECT. 
It seems most strange that after care- 
fully designing a streamline body that 
both offers little resistance to the air and 
appears pleasant to the eye, the manufac- 
turer will stick the spare tires at the rear. 
It is precisely at the rear of the car 
that a great deal of the drag of the air 
occurs, and there is a utilitarian as well 
as an artistic reason for the bulging back 
that is to be seen on many cars. The 
placing of the spares at the back is a 
double offense, with the clutter not only 
offending the eye but acting to annul 
what streamline effect the bulge may 
have. 

All of which is in perfect accord with 
the ideas of the Hudson designers. Hud- 
son cars are clean of all such offenses 
against beauty of line. The Hudson is 
the TRUE streamline body. You find 
no tires on the back of Hudson cars. 
And, by the way, it is also one of the 
VERY FEW real streamline designs on 



the market. So popular is the streamline 
form that some manufacturers who 
should know better are claiming the de- 
sign of their cars as "streamline," when 
it is not within shouting distance of such 
a term. 

A car that shows an angle at the dash, 
tires at the rear, protruding hinges or 
door fasteners* even a hood that does 
not slope from the radiator toward the 
dash, cannot properly be called of stream- 
line design. 

Last year's Hudson was much closer 
to the streamline effect than are many 
cars of 1914 that are trying to sail under 
the streamline banner. Yet we did not 
claim the 1913 design to be a TRUE 
streamline. 

For 1914 we HAVE the REAL thing. 
And a mighty hard task it was to get it, 
as you will read in this week's Triangle. 

That's an interesting story, by the way 
— on the first page. Have you read it? 



Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 



In thl« column will be found now and then a review of a book that la in the 
library at the office of the HudMon Motor Car Company In Detroit. The officer* of the 
company read thene hooka, the men at the factory read them* the district manager* 
and other representative* read them. We want every HUDSON dealer and aaleaman 
to read the aame book* we are reading:. Then we will all be apeaklna; the name Ian- 
grua&c and thinking; the name thougrhtn. Only thus can we thoroughly understand 
each other and thoroughly work tog-ether. After you read thla review, BUY THE 
BOOK and READ IT! It won't do you any grood unleaa you buy it and read it! 

^WALTER D. MOODY, who wrote 
f 11 "Men Who Sell Things," was for 
vl>/ over 20 years a traveling salesman, 
European buyer, sales manager and em- 
ployer. 

Every man who has anything to sell 
should read "Men Who Sell Things." 
Every salesman of experience knows that 
ideas and practical methods of selling 
goods are of the greatest value, and 
he also knows that it pays him to 
search for them. It takes brains to 
inYuence brains. Someone has said for 
every ten dollars that a high salaried 
man draws, he gets nine dollars for what 
he knows and one dollar for what he 
does. Every new idea aids in the sales- 
man's ultimate triumph. Adds the sound 
piece of timber to the structure of his 
final success. 

Chapter XIII entitled "The Mind as a 
Magnet," contains the germ of an idea 
that is worth everything in the world 
to young salesmen. This chapter im- 
plants the idea of mental condition and 
mental power. The laws that govern 
men's minds and their intercourse with 
each other have more to do with a sales- 
man's success than has the article that 
he sells, labor troubles, shortage in crops, 
war rumors, or circumstances of this 
kind. Practical psychology sounds very 
complicated, yet the study of it will be of 
more value to the salesman than almost 
any other one thing that he can take up. 
Salesmen have demonstrated the truth of 
these statements. They seldom hear a 
refusal. Customers who are prejudiced 
and obstinate, forget their natural com- 
bativeness when a salesman of this type 
appears. He gets their order sometimes 
without any argument at all, and also 
without any difficulty. It seems natural 
to people to agree with him, to accept 
hte ideas he advances, and to do very 
nearly what he wants them to do. This 



power of attraction that gives one man 
ascendency over others can be cultivated 
by anyone who is sufficiently persistent 
and painstaking in the effort. 

Chapter XII describing "The Right 
Kind of Salesmen," is an inspiration, and 
a whole course in salesmanship. It 
teaches the idea that successful sales- 
manship is a product of the positive qual- 
ity. The right kind of a salesman has 
what his negative brothers have not. In 
place of being a knocker, he is a booster. 
Instead of an order taker, he is a business 
getter. Instead of being fussy, or over- 
anxious, he is composed but aggressive. 
Instead of being quick tempered, he is 
self-poised and genial. 

The right kind of salesman has no 
fear of opposition, whether coming from 
his customers or from his competitors. 
All successful salesmen are optimistic. 
They see only the things that win* and 
recognize only the qualities that are at- 
tractive to their customers. It is lack 
of brain activity, lack of thinking, that 
keeps many salesmen year in and year 
out, doing the same old things in the 
same old way. Always at the bottom of 
the sheet. 

There is chapter after chapter in this 
book that is just as full of inspiration 
and value to salesmen as these that have 
been specially mentioned. Every sales- 
man who has aspirations for larger re- 
sults, better opportunities, will find this 
book full of great and helpful truths. The 
author runs the whole gamut of a sales- 
man's difficulties and tells just how to 
overcome them. 

"Men Who Sell Things," by Walter D. 
Moody, Published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. May be had from John V. 
Sheehan & Company, 178 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., for $1.00 post- 
paid. 



"Everything comes to him who waits" 
but look out f° r int ena P 9no * iarl * out 
on the war path in search of it. 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 

Lots of Things Happen We Don't 
Hear About Unless You TELL Us. 



A. L. McCormick, vice-president of the South- 
ern Motors Company of Louisville, Ky. — down 
in the land of the "sunbeams" — reports a new 
twist to the joy-riding-motor-car-stealing game. 
Two young fellows stole Mr. McDonald's car as 
reported in last week's Triangle. They drove it 
on to the railroad track and left it there to be 
demolished by a train. Which occurred accord- 
ing to program. Then THE THIEVES entered 
claim against the railway for the smashed car! 
Those fellows have nerve enough to make good 
motor-car salesmen! 



Greenwald of Cleveland is a dealer who thinks. 
He is also a square business man and under- 
stands human nature. (As no one dares to con- 
tradict us we will proceed to tell our little story.) 
Greenwald is most careful with his shop charges. 
When a man gets a bill from him it is RIGHT. 
He doesn't figure to cut it down if the man 
kicks; and he doesn't make it a cent higher on 
an "easy mark." Some time ago he sent an 
owner a bill for something less than $100 for a 
fairly stiff job of repair work that was caused 
entirely by the owner's carelessness. The man 
kicked. But he didn't know Greenwald. Says 
Greenwald: "I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll re- 
ceipt the bill with or without a check, just as 
YOU say. Either the charge is right or it's 
ALL wrong. If it's right at all the price is 
right. Now what'U we do?" It's easy to guess 
that he got a check for the entire bill. Now the 
owner is one of his best and most easily satisfied 
customers. 



Paris address is: 

Hudson Motor Car Company, 

7-9 Rue Chaptal, 

Levallois-Perret, 

Paris, France. 

Tell it to your owners who are figuring on a 

tour through Europe. 



Chas. J. Moody, Hudson dealer at Elgin, Illi- 
nois, has a purchaser for the Mile-a-Minute road- 
ster of the 1912 Model, popularly known as the 
Speedster. He would like to hear from someone 
who has such a car for sale. A good price can be 
had. Anyone who has a Speedster of this type 
please correspond at once with Chas. J. Moody, 
Elgin, 111., stating condition of the car and other 
necessary information. 



We Learn To Do By Doing 



It's great to get letters like one that drifted in 
from H. H. Dillon of the H. H. Dillon Company 
at Lincoln, Nebraska. "The cars are here and 
our canvas sign is up and the salesroom is full of 
people. I think we are 100 per cent stronger 
this week than we were at the same period last 
season. Crops are nothing to brag about, but in 
spite of that fact we are going to have a record 
business. We have the car, and we're going to 
do the necessary work, and ALLOW NOTHING 
TO STOP US!" That's the stuff! It's an even 
bet that Dillon is Irish. He talks like one. 



E. C. Thompson, General Sales Manager of the 
Twin City Motor Car Company at Minneapolis, 
has a good scheme for interesting sub-dealers. 
It is to invite prospective good men into the city 
for a "get-together" luncheon at which they are 
enthused to the point of signing up for the Hud- 
son line. Of course it isn't a new thing but the 
application of it to the sub-dealer campaign is 
worth mention. 



J. W. Klein, one of the Merry Hudson Men in 
Utica, N. Y., tells of a Hudson 54 owner who 
traveled 503 miles of mountain through the Po- 
cono and Catskill mountains, using but 39$ gal- 
lons of gasoline and 9 pints of oil.. That is over 
13 miles per gallon THROUGH THE MOUN- 
TAINS! Running time was 22 hours and 31 
minutes. And Klein is particular about that odd 
minute, too, for he is a truthful man. Anyway, 
it's going some! 



Chas. J. Moody, Hudson dealer at Elgin, Illi- 
nois, has a purchaser for the Mile-a-Minute road- 
ster of the 1912 Model, popularly known as the 
Speedster. He would like to hear from someone 
who has such a car for sale. A good price can 
be had. Anyone who has a Speedster of this 
type please correspond at once with Chas. J. 
Moody, Elgin, 111., stating condition of the car 
and other necessary information. 
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| The Best Booster — A Satisfied Owner! | 
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^l'HE dealer's best salesman is a sat- 
t *) isfied owner. 

^^^ All the advertising in the world, 
all the form letters you can print and 
mail, the finest cars ever made, are ren- 
dered of no effect unless you have the 
word-of-mouth advertising of a lot of 
contented owners who are getting good 
satisfaction out of their cars. 

You know the story of Bill and the 
show at the theatre! How the advertis- 



ing was the best ever, and the show 
REALLY a good one, but when Jim 
asked Bill what the show was like, and 
BUI said "ROTTEN," Jim decided then 
that he wouldn't go. 

If an owner is asked how his car pleases 
him and HE says "rotten," all our adver- 
tising and all your salesmanship won't 
ever convince the questioner that the 
Hudson is what you claim. 

Therefore— DON'T OVERLOOK 




SERVICE — generous service — smiling, 
willing service — service that is as frank 
and free and cheerful as if it was your 
own car. Equip yourself to handle it; 
get men and machinery according to your 
needs; arrange a regular schedule; and in 
this way economize on time and expense. 
It will cost something to be sure. But 
you'll sell enough more cars to reimburse 
you half-a-dozen times over for your out- 
lay. 

Poor service is almost worse than 
none. Good service pays better than any- 
thing else you can think of as a pure and 
simple SELLING SCHEME. Get your 
patrons boosting for you and for the 
Hudson car. You'll "own the town" if 
you work it right. 
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HELP! HELP! 



*f f VERY vital and important part 
■ I of the agreement between the 
U. l» dealer or sub-dealer and the fac- 
tory is that we should have regular re- 
ports of the number of cars sold, on 
hand, on track, in sub-dealer's hands, etc. 
District Managers are endeavoring to 
collect this information, regularly, 
through the use of postal cars as repro- 
duced herewith. 

Some dealers, however, seem to regard 
this as a waste of time. They feel that 
they are "too busy selling cars," as one 
man expressed it, to make out these re- 
ports. 

Now, gentlemen, if you stop a minute 
to give this thought, you will readily see 
the great value TO US ALL of having 
this information. Only in this way can 
we keep advised of the National trend 
of business. And on the National busi- 
ness depends largely the business of each 
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locality. It is for YOUR benefit and 
the benefit of every Hudson dealer, as 
well as of the factory, that we ask this. 
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As well might the Chief of the Fire 
Brigade censure a man for taking time to 
build a fire in the engine. How's the fire 
going to be put out if there is no steam 
in the engine and no water in the fire- 
plug! 



'Judge the Future by the Past"J 



ffK HEN Hudson cars from the time of 
Vlx the first little roadster down to 
the 54 of last season give such magnifi- 
cent results in the hands of users it's an 
even bet that the 1914 cars will do 
STILL BETTER. 

Here's an efficiency story from the 
Pacific Coast that is worth remembering. 
Paste it in your hat and spring it on 
your prospect at the right spot. 

Hudsons are popular on the Pacific 
Coast where automobiling conditions are 
strenuous, owing to the mountainous 
country, and in some sections, very poor 
roads. 

Yet "Lou" Ross of the Pacific Car Co., 
at Tacoma, says that out of 63 1912 "33's" 
sold in Tacoma, all are still in the 
original owners' hands with the excep- 
tion of two which were traded in for 
1913 Hudsons. 

Out of 38 1911 "33's" every car is still 
in the hands of the original owner. 

Ernest Schneider, Hudson dealer at 
North Yakima, Wash., was requested by 
one of his customers to secure a 1912 
"33," for which the prospect was willing 
to pay $1500 cash. Mr. Schneider had 
sold 18 of these models in his territory, 
but after calling on every one of the 18 
owners he could not find a single man 
who was willing to sell his car for $1500 
and he was forced to go to Seattle in 
order to secure one, and then he paid 
$1550 to the Seattle owner for it. 




Things move along so rapidly nowa- 
days that the man who says " It can't be 
done" is interrupted by the noise of the 
other fellow doing it. 



Complete Ads being set this Year \ 



HAST year we had a system of send- 
ing cuts of the car in various sizes 
to dealers. These were used in adver- 
tisements in local papers. 

This year we are trying out another 
system which we believe will result in 
better-looking ads. 

Where the local papers can use "mats" 
of the ads we are sending these for each 
ad. Where they cannot use mats we 
send, on request, complete stereotyped 
plates of the ads. 

Thus all that is necessary is for the 
dealer to furnish these to his local 
papers, space being left for his name and 
address to be inserted. The result, we 
hope, will be that in all papers, large and 
small, our ads will have the high-grade 
appearance of type and cut that is often 
impossible to get where ads are set by 
local papers and a variety of styles and 
sizes of type used. 

Of course, we can still furnish separate 
cuts where dealers have a use for them 
and will be glad to do so on request. 

These, however, should NOT be 
needed for regular advertising o n 
account of the method as above stated. 



How are you and we and all of us 
going to know how to direct intelligent 
action unles we are aware at all times of 
the exact condition of our stock and as 
far as possible that of our competitors! 

In unity is strength. Only team work 
wins in these days of fierce competition 
in the automobile business. If we pull 
together we'll all land winners. If we 
pull apart and work at cross purposes, 
we will none of us succeed. 

Help us to help you by sending these 
reports promptly as called for by the Dis- 
trict Manager. The dealer who gets the 
most help from the factory is the dealer 
who makes it possible for the factory to 
help him. 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 

Lots of Things Happen We Don't 
Hear About Unless You TELL Us. 
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The charming young lady stenographer in the 
Memphis, Tennessee, office oi the Big Family 
representative has coined a new description for 
the "dimming" headlights of the 54. She refuses 
to admit that she speaks from experience but we 
have our doubts. Miss Currie calls them "oscu- 
lating** headlights, but whether she means that 
the girl in the seat BEHIND the lights is hav- 
ing the good time or whether it is the couple in 
the car AHEAD who bless the "dimmer" when 
the lights go down, she does not say. 

From what . is usually considered far-away 
Manila, in our Philippine possessions, comes the 
story of how the first "37" that arrived there 
has made 9,000 miles without a single adjust- 
ment to the lights or starter. It ran 4,300 miles 
on the original set of tires. All the "37's" in 
the Philippines are giving excellent satisfaction. 
This from Levy Hermanos, Big Family member 
in Manila, from whom we are always delighted 
to hear. 

Why is B. O. Gamble, of Toledo, like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? One guess! Because the news- 
paper men can't keep him out of the news 
columns of the paper. Gamble is everlastingly 
doing something, or writing us something so 
good that we can't leave him out of the Triangle. 
This week in comes a story from one of Iris 
owners who says on a recent trip the people 
crowded about the new "54" as if it was a 
wreck or the first auto ever built. Must be 
"some car" when it excites so much interest in 
every section of the country. 

Charles H. Burman, erstwhile a Hudson hustler 
under the Union Jack, is now boosting things 
with the Harrison Co., at San Francisco. The 
Triangle is indebted to him for a copy of a 
recent handsome announcement sent out to a 
preferred prospect list. This high grade style of 
doing things wins attention from the leading 

EeopTe in every community. Other dealers also 
ave found the well gotten out announcement to 
be a big puller. 

Messrs. Bezner and Olt are doing things in 
Paris. And ere long the triangle on the radi- 
ator promises to be a very familiar sight on the 
streets and roads of the Eastern hemisphere. As 
indicative of the fine class of buyers it is inter- 
esting to know that on Sunday, August 10th, 
the beginning of the "Grande Semaine" (Big 
Week) at Trouville, probably the most promi- 
nent seaside place in France during August, 
there were seen on the streets five Hudson cars, 
including two 1912 Model "33" closed cars, one 
Model "37" closed car, one Model "54" closed 
car and one Model "54" seven passenger tour- 
ing car. Trouville at this time is filled with 
prominent people from all countries. 
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LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
PROJECT INTERESTS 
ENTIRE NATION 



Magnificent Ocean to Ocean Highway Appeals 

to all Motorists— Proclamation Posted 

In all Sections of United States 



To every Hudson dealer has been sent a 
copy of the splendid proclamation of the 
great Lincoln Highway. Also a letter re- 
questing co-operation with and support of 
the project. The proclamation appeared 
everywhere in the United States on Septem- 
ber 14th; 150,000 posters were spread broad- 
cast. Rarely has a nation-wide movement 
received such salvos of enthusiasm. Motor- 
ists especially are so filled with the fascin- 
ation of the tremendous idea that it is the 
main topic of conversation. The public gen- 
erally also realizes the magnificence of the 
work and its perfect fitness as a memorial of 
one who has been called "the greatest 
American." 

There naturally will be some criticism of 
the selected route. Yet it is highly gratify- 
ing to note the spirit of broadmindedness 
and unselfishness that is evident from coast 
to coast. It is realized that the highway can- 
not possibly pass through every state, or 
every city. The route selected is the most 
direct and practical, taking into considera- 
tion grades, topography, and present and 
probable condition of roads. While it fails 
to touch several large cities, yet it passes so 
close to main centers of population that an 
easy drive will enable practically every mo- 
tor-car owner in the country to utilize the 
great road. 

Dealers and motor-car owners should make 
it a point to push the construction of "feed- 
ers" to this main road. From every city and 
town along the route branch roads should 
be built. In this way every motor-car owner 
will be able quickly and easily to reach the 
across- the-continent highway. 

Expensive construction is by no means 
necessary. Concrete makes a wonderfully 
satisfactory and economical road, but good 
gravel or even well-cared for dirt roads are 
by no means to be despised. A country road 
cared for at time of rain and wet by the use 
of the split-log drag will be far in advance 
of the average. A few day's road work with 
gravel and cinders, if intelligently directed, 
will turn quagmires into almost boulevards. 

Bear in mind that good roads are tine sales- 
men for motor-cars. The good roads move- 
ment is making it possible to sell many thou- 
sands more motor-cars than otherwise could 
be done. From selfish motives only there- 
fore it is important to all Hudson dealers to 
take a very active interest in all local good 
roads movements. 

Great Road Will Cost $10,000,000 

It is estimated that the highway will cost 
$10,000,000. It is to be made as nearly a 
perfect road throughout its entire length as 
engineering and road-building skill can 
make it. Concrete will enter into the con- 
struction of probably the greater part of it. 
This fund of $10,000,000 is to be raised by 



popular subscription. Already some $5,000,- 
000 has been subscribed. The Hudson Motor 
Car Company — as you probably know — con- 
tributed $100,000. President Chapin is an 
active member of the Board of Directors 
and is intensely interested in the project. 

Contributions are requested from all. 
Motor-car owners who send $5.00 to Lincoln 
Highway, Detroit, Michigan, will receive en- 
graved contributor's certificate, Car Emblem 
and Membership Card. 

Will you lend YOUR aid in your own 
locality to spreading the appeal for this 
wonderful work? 



SINGLE WIRE DELCO SYSTEM 
USED ON LEADING CARS 

Every User of Delco System Follows Hudson 

Method of Single Wire— Sixty-Six Per Cent 

Electric Starters are Delco. 



Mr. Harrison of the Delco factory gives 
some excellent selling information in refer- 
ence to the electric starting and lighting 
system. For the season of 1914 every motor- 
car maker who has adopted the Delco start- 
ing, ignition and lighting system has se- 
lected the single wire type identical with 
that used by the Hudson. This is a very 
gratifying endorsement of the judgment of 
the Hudson in its use of the single wire 
system. 

Some of the motor-car manufacturers who 
will use the Delco system in 1914 are: Cadil- 
lac, Stevens-Duryea, Oakland, Cole, Buick. 
The Pierce-Arrow also has used the single 
wire system for the past year and continue it 
again for 1914. 

More than 66 per cent of the electric 
starters which will be used for the season of 
1914 will be manufactured by the Delco 
company. These figures are not in the least 
exaggerated. The company placed an ad- 
vertisement in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and following its usual custom the ad was 
not accepted until the Post had investigated 
the statements made and assured themselves 
that this claim of 66 per cent was correct. 

Paste these in your hat for future refer- 
ence. 



"CHUG! CHUG! CHUG! CHUG!" 

Within a day or two dealers will receive 
the new "Chug! Chug! Chug! Chug!" win- 
dow posters. They're great eye-catchers. 
They will stop every motorist who passes. 
Their message is short, snappy, convincing, 
easily remembered. Stick them up inside 
your show-windows. 

This poster is not supposed to be "high 
brow" salesmanship. It is just a little novel 
way of attracting attention to you and to 
the Hudson Six. But it has a definite mes- 
sage and contains a definite idea that long 
will linger in a prospect's mind when other 
and perhaps more complicated arguments 
might slip past. 

Tell us what is the effect of the posters. 
We don't hear from you half often enough. 
Send us a picture postal if you haven't time 
to write a formal letter! 



HIGH QUAUTY OF 
HUDSON BODY FINISH 
ANDJATERIALS 

Difficult and Delicate Work of Body-Makers— 

Why Hudson Cars So Long Retain Their 

Beauty of Color and Lustre 



The finish on a modern high-class motor- 
car body, such for instance as the Hudson 
Six 54, is the result of much research and 
experimentation on the part of those con- 
cerned in that division of motor-car produc- 
tion. 

Formerly automobile bodies were made of 
wood and coach-painting methods which had 
been in use for years were well adapted to 
the requirements of the motor-car builder. 
Among the other improvements, however, 
the metal body came in. It caused an im- 
mense amount of trouble in the matter of 
finish, because it presented a surface on 
which the coach-painting and varnishing 
methods gave an entirely different and un- 
satisfactory result. The problem was 
solved only after countless experiments with 
materials and the treatment of same. The 
modern metal body is now made to carry as 
nearly perfect a finish, both as to appearance 
and wearing qualities, as ever has been 
placed upon any vehicle. 

Perfect Working Surface Essential. 

The first requirement is that every atom 
of foreign matter, such as acids or grease 
used during construction of the body, must 
be removed and every trace of oxidation 
eliminated not only from the surface of the 
metal but from the pores as well. This is 
accomplished by a thorough sand-blasting, 
after which the body is immediately taken 
into a room heated to a temperature of sev- 
enty degrees by a hot air blast, which also 
removes all dust and dampness that may 
be in the atmosphere. If, upon leaving this 
room, the body were permitted to stand in 
the open air for a period even of five min- 
utes oxidation would result, although pos- 
sibly only to a microscopic extent, and this 
is the basis of the majority of troubles con- 
fronting the automobile body-painter. 

Hudson bodies immediately upon leaving 
the sand-blasting and cleaning rooms are 
given their first coat, known as the primer, 
applied under eighty degrees of heat and 
effectually covering the metal and sealing its 
pores. Upon this operation depends the en- 
tire result of the body finish. The primer 
is composed of the very best lead, varnish 
and turpentine that can be obtained. 

This coat, after being thoroughly dried, is 
followed by the lead coat, which forms the 
foundation on which the surface is built up. 
The body then receives six surfacing coats, 
known as rough-stuff. These rough-stuff 
coats form the permanent surface of the 
body and should the slightest mistake occur 
in their mixture or application much trouble 
would result. 

The components of the materials used on 
Hudson bodies have been determined by 
scientific research work so as to secure a 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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THE POWER OF PREPAREDNESS. 

The French tried to build the Panama 
Canal. They failed, miserably. The Amer- 
icans attempted the same task and the job 
is practically finished. Wherein lay the dif- 
ference? Why did one succeed where the 
other failed? 

One of the great reasons was that the 
French were in such a hurry to get to work 
that they started without proper preparation 
for the task. They neglected sanitation, dis- 
regarded the influence of climate, made no 
provision for the welfare of the human ele- 
ment. The United States spent long months 
and thousands of dollars in fighting the 
mosquito, in draining the swamps, in get- 
ting ready. The dear public fretted and 
clamored; yellow newspapers howled their 
their heads off; but the men on the job went 
quietly on with their work. 

When all was systematized and organized, 
dirt began to fly — and it has been flying suc- 
cessfully ever since. 

Motor car dealers can learn something 
from this object lesson of the power of pre- 
paredness. To jump into the selling of 
automobiles when half-ready means failure. 
To spend all one's time running after phan- 
tom prospects and failing to close them be- 
cause of some defect in the selling organiza- 
tion is merely wasting time and money. 
Better take a week, or a month, or six 
months "getting ready" and be able to do 
effective work in the end than to hustle like 
mad for twice that time and fail for lack 
of intelligent mental and business equip- 
ment. 



PLEASE REPORT ON PROSPECTS. 

Hundreds of names of prospective pur- 
chasers come to the factory in every mail. 
We have an excellent system of answering 
these letters, mailing a card of introduc- 
tion to the nearest dealer, and sending to the 
dealer the name and address of the inquirer. 

A part of the system is that the dealer 
shall report to us the results of his call, or 
the prospect's call. Very many dealers do 
this promptly. But others do not. These 
latter would confer a favor on us if they 
would kindly arrange their office system 
so that it will be somebody's business to 
send these return reports to the factory. 

In asking this we are not trying to "butt 
in" on a dealer's business. It would almost 
seem that when we secure the prospect for 
him through costly advertising, and take 
the trouble to send him the name and ad- 
dress, we really might expect some pro- 
prietary interest in the same. A prospect 
is a cash asset to a dealer. Every fresh one 
he secures is a new opportunity for profit. 
His business is built on them. The factory 
therefore is furnishing him valuable and ex- 
pensive assistance, and surely is entitled 
to the small return of knowing whether or 
not the prospect proved a resultful one. 

Will dealers who are not now sending in 
these return reports kindly do us the favor 
to look this up and see that the system is 
installed or revived? 



INSTRUCTION BOOKS GOING OUT. 

Instruction Books for the 1914 Hudson 

Six 54 have now been received from the 

printers and are going out with each car. 

There also is sent a book of instruc- 



tions published by the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company on the Delco system. 
A third book is included, telling how to use 
the Whitemore Lubricating Compounds. 

To all dealers a supply of these books are 
being sent so they may be distributed to 
owners who already have received their car. 
This supply is sent to take care of sales 
already made. Hereafter each car will have 
the regular instruction book included with 
it. 

In line with our various suggestions as to 
service, we again remind dealers that the 
best part of their service to an owner is to 
go over with him the Instruction Book at the 
time the car is sold, explaining the most 
important points, such as lubrication, etc., 
so that he may be posted on the care of his 
car and thus avoid difficulties and annoy- 
ance. The importance of studying the In- 
struction Book cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon buyers. Very many of them 
will not take the trouble to read the book 
unless they are urged to do so. We there- 
fore are reminding dealers once more of 
the necessity of paying particular attention 
to this point. 



STUDY THE TRIANGLE. 

Reading the TRIANGLE is not enough. 
It must be studied. It is a small publica- 
tion. Every word in it can be read in less 
than a half hour. But a half-hour's read- 
ing only is not going to effect the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

The TRIANGLE is not published for 
amusement. It's purpose is wider than 
merely to act as a vehicle for carrying cir- 
cular letter matter to dealers. 

Three leading thoughts are ever in the 
minds of the editorial and publishing staff 
— to assist the dealer in selling Hudson cars; 
to co-operate with him in giving best pos- 
sible service to Hudson owners; to help him 
to work every corner of his territory to 100 
per cent advantage. 

W<? talk weekly with "all sorts and con- 
ditions of men." Our audience is mixed. 
In the mass all dealers are alike. Yet in- 
dividually they differ. We have Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western men. Some 
are college men. Some are men who have 
risen by sheer force of energy and persever- 
ance. Some are keen, brilliant, flashing like 
the facets of a diamond. Others are slow of 
speech and action, stolid, unimaginative. 
Some sell motor cars mainly for the fun 
there is in it With others it means their 
daily bread and butter. Some are as neat 
and immaculate in their salesrooms as is 
an old-maid housekeeper. Others are care- 
less, reckoning appearances as of little value, 
and a few cobwebs and some dirt and dis- 
order as having no effect on their sales of 
cars. 

Thus to make each issue of the TRI- 
ANGLE carry a personal message to every 
member of this Big Family is no idle task. 
To write something that will awaken a re- 
sponsive chord in the mind of every dealer 
and salesman is not easy. To avoid criti- 
cism is impossible. To please or even in- 
terest every man every week simply hope- 
less. 

Yet, in the long run, we accomplish our 
aim. Hudson dealers are growing to be 
better merchants. Cars are more readily 
sold today than they were. In spite of the 
increasing problems of the business dealers 
are generally more prosperous than ever 
before. Hudson dealers are doing better 
team work. They are speaking the same 
language, reading the same books, thinking 
the same thoughts. 

Our ideal yet may be realized when in 
every town and city the best dealer will be 
the Hudson dealer, the best service the 
Hudson service, the best satisfied owners 
Hudson owners. 

We can accomplish this only by having 
dealers everywhere study every article and 
every word in every issue of the TRI- 
ANGLE. It all will be found of interest. 



It always will have a bearing on the dealer's 
daily business and problems. You may 
not always recognize the purpose. At times 
it lies deep beneath the surface. But dig 
for it and you'll reach the gold. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Satisfied customers is the specialty of the 
Memphis Motor Co., at Memphis, Tenn. 
Owners write them unsolicited commenda- 
tions of the car and of the way In which 
they give satisfaction. In a recent letter 
an owner states: "I went 161 miles on 10 
gallons of gasoline, with seven in the car. 
In some places water was over axles. Car 
pulled the hills like a locomotive." That 
mileage sounds pretty high but evidently 
the owner is well pleased with the 54. 
Which is the milk in the cocoanut after 
all. 



Now comes Columbus, Ohio, and says it is 
"going some." It seems that a Hudson 
Hustler by the name of Schwartz is turning 
his hand to turning owners of what are 
called "High - Priced" cars into Hudson 
drivers. Recently he transformed two of 
these "P-P-P" owners by taking their old 
cars off their hands and supplying them 
with brand new 1914's. It was no "long 
trade" either, for he made a nice profit on 
both deals. 



This week we refuse to mention that 
Toledo man with the name that sounds 
something like roulette. He's in the spot 
light altogether too much. Anyway he's 
just putting in a service system that he 
allows will lay over anything called by that 
name in Northwestern Ohio. (New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
also please note.) 



C. E. Flory of the Buffalo Boosters de- 
partment of the Big Family is a record- 
breaker for Interesting publicity Items. He 
not only uses all the factory sends him but 
he originates "dope*' of his own that is 
A No. 1. His stuff is chatty, bright, inter- 
esting. And yet any dealer can do it if he 
will only try. Why don't more of our 
friends keep the local newspapers full of 
Hudson gossip? It pays! 

The Motormart of Youngstown, Ohio, 
joins the ranks of dealers who are sending 
in glowing testimonials for the '14. An 
owner writes them that he tried out his new 
car for the first trip by running it 188 miles 
over the Allegheny mountains. It did the 
trick on 14 gallons. No trouble. No dust— 
the other cars got that. "Speed seems to have 
no definite limit" the owner exclaims. 



Commodore Decker, of Keokuk, Iowa, 
breezed into the factory last week. Now and 
again the Commodore takes a day off from 
telling about the wonderful new canal and 
water-power and sells some Hudsons. Any 
younger man who thinks only the boys of 
under thirty have "pep" should meet the 
Commodore of the Mississippi Power Boat 
Association. Their theories would receive a 
severe set-back. 



Hudson Maintains Mileage. 
A. H. Patterson, of Patterson's Garage, 
Hudson dealer at Stockton, Cal., advises that 
the average mileage of a Hudson Six 54 on 
test was 14.6 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 
This mileage over the mountains of Cali- 
fornia is regarded as probably better than 
any other car of the class. 



Observations of Old Cap Whipple. 

The social line is tightly drawn in our 
village. The six-cylinder folk won't speak 
to the four-< [5 ^er^lk^p^ ( 
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MUD ON WIRE WHEELS IS 

MOT SERIOUS OBJECTION 

Here's an Answer For It— Small Percentage 
Driving Done in Mud. 

You will be told, in a superior manner, 
that the wire wheel "won't work" on a 
muddy road. That the mud will collect 
around the spokes and hub and stick there. 
Allowing that a certain amount of mud will 
stick to a wire wheel — or any wheel — under 
certain conditions, what of it? It has no 
effect on the good points of the wire wheel. 
It does not reduce its resiliency, or its tire 
cooling ability, or its springiness, or less tire 
wear, or better braking. It does increase 
the weight by the amount of mud that clings. 
Just as the weight of a wooden wheel also is 
increased. 

But these are abnormal conditions. You 
drive 50 miles on good roads for every 1 mile 
on a road so muddy that it would fill up a 
wheel. And after all a few buckets of water 
or a hose will remove the mud in a few 
minutes. If anything, the wire wheel has 
something the advantage on mud roads. 

This is not presented as a selling point but 
merely to offset criticism on this score. As a 
matter of fact there is practically no differ- 
ence in working qualities of either wheel 
under these conditions. Mud of a certain 
stickiness and consistency will cling to either 
wheel. But the slightly added weight has 
little effect provided the traction of the 
wheels is satisfactory. 



Shipping Platform and Repository 

jVottf in Use at Hudson Factory 



High Quality of Hudson 

Body, Finish and Materials 

(Continued from Panre 1, Col. 3) 

high degree of elasticity that will withstand 
the extremes of heat and cold to which the 
metal body is subjected, and the consequent 
expansion and contraction of same. Every 
item of material used is given a laboratory 
test to assure its being up to the Hudson 
standard. 
Securing the Lasting Lustre of Hudson Cars. 

Upon the application of the last coat of 
rough-stuff and the thorough drying of same 
the body is given a thorough rubbing with 
pumice stone and water, so that an abso- 
lutely uniform surface is procured, and the 
ground coat is then applied and acts as a 
seal, preventing the absorption by the rough- 
stuff of the oils contained in the varnish and 
which give the lustre, or "life" to the fin- 
ished body. This is followed by a thorough 
brushing of the painted surface with a rough 
bristle brush to remove all loose pigment 
and the second ground coat is applied. This 
second ground coat is slightly different in 
composition and contains a small amount of 
varnish. 

Prior to the application of the next coat, 
known as the color coat, the surface is 
rubbed with curled hair to remove any 
slight imperfections of surface due to par- 
tially detached pigment. The color coat is a 
very delicate and sensitive mixture and is 
applied with a fine camel-hair brush so that 
it may be laid on evenly and without streak- 
ing. 

The body is now thoroughly gone over to 
remove all foreign substances and for this 
purpose an especially designed duster is 
used so there will be no possibility of 
scratching the surface. 

Difficult and Delicate Varnish Work. 

At this stage of the operations the body 
is ready for its first varnish coat, the first 
co lor- varnish, composed of an extra fine 
grade of rubbing-varnish so mixed and 
blended as to avoid any sign of brush marks 
after being applied. Were the slightest ex- 
cess of color pigment to be contained in this 
coat it would not flow evenly on the body 



The new Repository and Shipping Plat- 
form is now in use. It much facilitates the 
handling of cars. The congestion and slower 
loading time of the old quarters has been 
done away with. The shipping department 
now thinks it can keep up with any factory 
spurt, no matter how remarkable it may be. 

The new Repository is 582 feet long by 
72 feet wide. A driveway leads through the 



center of the building. A covered loading 
platform 20 feet wide extends the entire 
length of the building. From this platform 
loading is done directly into box cars. 

The new building is of steel framing with 
brick side walls. Practically all of the sides 
are of doors. Approaches are arranged so 
that cars are driven directly onto the ship- 
ping platforms. 



and would leave small patches of unbroken 
color throughout the job, which would re- 
sult in minute pit-holes after being cleaned 
off. 

This coat is allowed to stand forty-eight 
to seventy-two hours, dependent upon 
weather conditions, and is followed by the 
first rubbing-varnish, composed of a very 
fine grade of varnish slightly tinted with the 
color desired upon the finished job. 

After another seventy- two hour wait, this 
coat is rubbed under water with finely- 
ground pumice-stone used on a felt pad, and 
a perfect surface is secured. The body is 
then held for twelve hours, so that it may 
be absolutely free from moisture and a sec- 
ond coat of rubbing-varnish is applied under 
similar conditions and precautions, followed 
by a third coat in like manner, and the sur- 
face is again carefully rubbed. 

The next step is to stripe the body, and 
twenty-four hours is allowed for the stripe 
to dry. 

From the striping room the body is de- 
livered to the upholstering department and 
is then returned to the painters for com- 
pletion. 

Upon its receipt from the upholsterers 
the body is taken to the "clean-up deck" 
and rubbed with rotten-stone and water. 
Filtered water is used in this operation to 
avoid any grease or impurities that might 
possibly come in with water used directly 
from the city mains. 

Tempering the Finished Job. 

The cleaned body is then taken to the dry 
room and kept there under a temperature of 
eighty degrees of heat until all the moisture 
has been removed and the body-metal so 
warmed that upon entering the finishing 
room there will be no danger of the finish- 
ing varnish being chilled. This finishing 
varnish is extremely sensitive and is stored 
under a temperature exactly the same as 
that of the dry room from which the body 
came. 

While, as you will have seen from the 
above, skill and care in workmanship and 
absolute perfection in materials have been 
required in all the operations performed 
up to this stage, in the application of the 
finishing varnish these attributes are essen- 
tial in the superlative degree in order that 
this coat may be given an even flow over 



the entire body and maintain a uniform 
depth of substance. 

After a critical examination to see that 
there are no dust or bubbles left in the 
varnish the body is taken to the dark-room, 
or drying-room, equipped with a forced 
ventilation which removes from the room 
all varnish fumes due to the evaporation 
of the oils and turpentines in the varnish 
and which would kill the depth and lustre 
of the finish if allowed to remain. 

When forty-eight hours have elapsed the 
body is taken from the dark room to the 
assembling floor and fitted with the handles, 
scuff-plates and other accessories and then 
passed on to the showering rack where it is 
thoroughly showered with cold water and 
dried with chamois. 

This is done to avoid spotting of the 
varnish caused by rain and dust and at this 
point a word of caution and advice to the 
car-owner may not be amiss. 

How Owners Can Keep Cars Looking Like 

New. 

It would be a very good plan for the owner 
upon receipt of his car to give the body a 
good showering and, with a chamois skin 
soaked in water and then wrung almost dry, 
to go over it and wipe up all water remain- 
ing on the body. Also should he encounter 
bad mud roads and the body become mud- 
splashed he should wash same off with 
water and a soft sponge before the mud 
spots have dried and then go over it with 
a chamois as above. This will prevent spot- 
ted varnish. 

Various kinds of earth when mixed with 
water have different actions on the finish. 
In some cases clay when allowed to dry 
has a drawing effect, similar to a plaster 
on the human body, and much of the dirt 
and ashes dumped in the roads contains lye, 
while the alkali roads In some western 
states will destroy any finish ever put on 
unless these precautions are taken. 

All paint materials and varnishes used 
in the finishing of Hudson bodies are of the 
highest quality that money can buy and 
have been subjected to careful analysis. 
They are what exhaustive research work 
has determined best for the purpose and if 
proper attention is given as suggested, the 
owner will be rewarded with a long-lived 
finish and a continued "as good as new" ap- 
pearance^hfc^r. (^OOg 
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"Laugh and the World Laughs With You" 



Only good-tempered people are buyers. No 
one ever sold a motor-car to a man with a grouch. 
The buying mood is a cheerful mood. Smile and 
you'll make sales. 

"Laugh and the world laughs with you" is con- 
densed human nature. Cheerfulness is contag- 
ious. Happiness is hypnotic. You get to a 
man's bank book with a grin quicker than with 
a growl. 

Therefore SMILE! And keep on smiling. 
Meet your prospect with cheerful eyes and a 
laughing tongue. You may not find it a gold 
mine when first you try it but keep at it for a 
month and it will begin to make an impression. 

The old proverb of the "soft answer that 
turneth away wrath" is only a variation of the 
smiling scheme. No man can quarrel with a 
smile. Few men can argue unless they grow 
more or less verbally violent. And violence and 
smiles can't exist under the same roof. 

Thomas DeWitt Talmage told how Merryman 
and Warmgrasp came to town, poor boys, with 
two paper collars, a jack-knife and a hunk of gin- 
gerbread between diem and became merchant 
princes through their smiles and good nature. 



And how Growl, Spitfire and Brothers went to 
smash because their hearts were so cold even the 
children crossed to the other side of the street 
when they passed the store. 

The first instinct of human nature is to hit back. 
The smaller the nature the more quickly does it 
resent fancied slights. Big men usually are the 
best natured. Snap at your customer and he'll 
snap back. Strike a dog and it will snarl at you; 
smile on it and it would die for you. 

Magnetism is only another name for good 
temper. Magnetic people invariably have laugh- 
ter wrinkles about their eyes. More motor-cars 
are sold on faith than on finish. Faith in a sales- 
man is inspired by his attractive personality. 
Which means kindness of heart radiating out into 
a smile on the lips and in the eyes. 

BUT — remember — the surface smile is worse 
than none. Roses must have roots. The skin- 
deep smile won't work. Counterfeit cheerful- 
ness is instantly detected. The electric light is 
brilliant but cold; it takes the warmth of real sun- 
shine to bring out the birds and die flowers. 

"Keep smiling till ten o'clock every morn- 
ing — the rest of the day will take care of itself." 



ROAD SIGNS ARE EXCELLENT 
USED WITH CALIFORNIA PLAN 

Value of Properly Handled Road Guides— Be 
Sure Tbey Are Accurate and Plain. 

In connection with the establishment of 
the California Plan the use of the road sign 
or guide post is being utilized. This is an 
excellent idea. It is not new of course, but 
it will be rather notable if the signs that 
are posted are somewhat more accurately 
prepared and more correctly placed than is 
usual. On a recent trip road signs were 
found on which was painted an arrow to 
indicate the right road, which was excellent 
as far as it went, but unfortunately the ar- 
rows in nearly every instance indicated pre- 
cisely the road that should NOT be taken. 
These signs had been put up by someone not 
blessed with over much intelligence. They 
were nailed to convenient trees and fence 
posts but failed utterly in their purpose. In 
fact they were worse than useless, for they 
indicated the wrong roads. 

When this sign-posting system is used 
those in charge of the making and setting 
up of the signs should be very sure that they 
are placed at the proper point and that they 
indicate unmistakeably the road to which 
they are intended to refer. 

It is a simple matter to prepare these 
signs. All that is required is the name and 
location of the service man, the words "Hud- 
son Service" and an arrow to indicate the 
route. One style of board really is all that 
is needed, though if boards are prepared 
some with arrows pointing to the right and 
others to the left, it will facilitate their set- 
ting up on convenient trees and fence posts. 

Every road leading to the town where 
the service inspector is located should be 
posted. A radius of 25 miles in all directions 
is not too much. The circle of influence cov- 
ered will depend of course upon the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the service in- 
spector. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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Question: A dealer writes: "What is the 
one best argument to use on the prospect 
who has owned a high priced car made al- 
most entirely in one factory and who thinks 
that it must necessarily reflect greater care 
in construction than a car built as the Hud- 
son is built." 

Answer: There is NO "one best argu- 
ment." The selling talk, as in all cases, 
must be developed according to the in- 
dividual circumstances of the sale. The 
fact that the owner of a high-priced car 
came in to look at the Hudson, and stayed 
long enough to talk in this way with the 
dealer, proves quite conclusively that there 
is a SOMETHING that interests him. The 
thing to do is to find out if possible WHY 
he is looking at a Hudson. Then direct sell- 
ing attention to that special point. 

The dealer who asked the question says 
he has used all the "shop worn" arguments 
about quantity production, made by spe- 
cialists in different parts, etc. It must be 
remembered that we all of us are very close 
to our own business. And that what seems 
shop-worn and used up to us may have an 
entirely fresh and novel appearance to an 
outsider. Hence the old arguments must 
be used over and over again. 

They are perennially new to the man who 
has never heard them before. This partic- 
ular prospect may be beyond conviction but 
if he is to be had at all it will be along 
the lines that have been printed over and 
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over again. Space is too short here to re- 
view all these arguments. The story of how 
the Hudson engineers plan and build the 
model car, and how the "specialists" then 
build in quantities under Hudson engineers' 
supervision is as good now as ever. 

Urge the point of this age of specialty 
workers. We all do one thing better than 
a dozen. In no other line of business is a 
concern successful in manufacturing a score 
of different articles. Why should the build- 
ing of an automobile be an exception? The 
question of steady employment to skilled 
workers in a certin line; the fact that volume 
of output means better work at less cost; 
the effect of long training in one line; all 
these points can be brought out. 

Probably stronger than any argument is 
the question of price. Few men will pay 
$4,000 or $5,000 for a car when they can 
buy one as good for $2,250. The task then 
is to prove the car's value. Having done 
this the price talk is effective. 

"Get the prospect into the car" is the 
Golden Rule of Hudson selling. All dealers 
find that a ride in the car is the best selling 
argument. Do this first. Sell the car 
mentally and to get the order on the dotted 
line comes much easier. 

If possible side-step this argument en- 
tirely. Get the prospect's mind off it and on 
to something else. Dealers will say: "That's 
all very fine to talk, but it can't be done." 
Yet others do it, daily. It not only CAN be 
done but it IS BEING DONE day after day. 

In this connection note that the TRI- 
ANGLE never recommends fanciful and im- 
possible things. Every suggestion we make 
is practical and in most instances has been 
tested and demonstrated in actual service 
before the TRIANGLE mentions it 
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°HUDSON WEATHER 

High barometer and con- 
tinued fair. Very sunny 
in California. Dealers in 
other cars report unusu- 
ally fogffy and gloomy 
conditions. 
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We Are Not Dictators — Triangle Letters 

Not Claimed Perfect — Dealers Must 

Exercise Judgment in Use 

A certain amount of misapprehension 
exists in the minds of some dealers in refer- 
ence to the weekly letters that go out with 
the Triangle. Occasionally dealers, after 
running the letters off on their duplicating 
machines, mail a copy to the factory with 
criticisms as to the whole letter or some 
feature of it. They seem to have the im- 
pression that they MUST USE the form let- 
ter whether they like it or not. 

This attitude is quite incorrect. The Tri- 
angle letters are suggestions. Our aim is to 
make them helpful to dealers. We wish to 
place at the disposal of dealers the letter- 
writing ability that is paid for by the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company. Yet no one at the 
factory, least of all the man who writes these 
letters, ever imagines that each and every 
letter, for fifty-two weeks in the year, will 
absolutely please and be used by the several 
hundred Hudson dealers who receive it. To 
think that each and every letter would hit 
400 bulls-eyes 52 times a year would be ab- 
surd. 
The Appearance of Easy Writing is Difficult. 

On the whole the letters will suit the vary- 
ing conditions of territory and business. 
Much time and thought is spent in their 
preparation. It must be remembered that it 
is easy to polish a business letter to death. 
Too much going over and over a letter 
KILLS IT. There must be in a good letter 
a certain freshness, spontaneity, and appar- 
ent lack of preparation that really requires 
much experience and study to produce. The 
average dealer is not fitted by training or 
experience to write these selling letters. 
SOME Hudson dealers write splendid letters. 
But they are in the minority. This is as 
much a specialty as is any other line of men- 
tal work and effort. Plenty of men THINK 
they can write as good or better letters than 
any advertising writer or specialist in the 
world. Yet when their letters fail to pro- 
duce returns they wonder what's the matter. 

Let Us Save You Time and Worry. 

Some men who read this article will smile 
in a superior manner and say: "No man 
can write letters for me as well as I can 
myself." And yet ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred this is just the man who NEVER 
WRITES LETTERS, and who has no fol- 
low-up or circular letter system of any kind. 
This is one of the men we aim to HELP. 
We write the letters for him. We save him 
time and worry and expense. We give him 
the kind of letters that years of experience 
and test have proved to be business bring- 
ers. The fact that HE does not appreciate It, 
or does not know it, does not alter the 
TRUTH. If a man can shut his eyes and 
say the sun is not shining it's a hopeless 
task to convince him of the daylight until 
his eyes are open. Lots of men are blind 
and don't know it. 



Triangle letters will continue to be 
mailed weekly. Dealers who wish to use 
them can do so. Others who think they are 
not as good as they can write themselves 
need not use them. There is no compulsion 
about it. But we urge upon them the impor- 
tance of using SOME letter. Use the Tri- 
angle letters or write your own bv.\ DON'T 
fail to mail some sort of weekly selling let- 
ter. If you wish to change a word, or a sen- 
tence or a paragraph no one disputes your 
absolute right to do so. It isn't necessary to 
write a long letter of criticism to the factory 
telling how "rotten" the letter is and how 
much better you can do it yourself. 

Let us whisper a word in conclusion. 
You'll save a lot of time and trouble and 
worry if you simply turn over your letter 
work to a stenographer and instruct that 
person to use the Triangle letter, just as it 
reaches you, every week. Once in a dozen 
times you may discover a letter you can im- 
prove. The chances are you'll find most of 
them easy to rip to bits but mighty hard to 
improve upon. 



HUDSON BODY IS TRUE STREAMLINE 

Dealers are urged to emphasize continually 
the fact that the Hudson car has the true 
streamline body. There have been other cars 
claiming streamline design. Strictly speak- 
ing, this claim is not justified. Any car 
showing an angle at the dash, or projecting 
lamps, hinges, door fastenings, etc., certain- 
ly is not entitled to use the term. From 
present advices also, we believe that later in 
the year, cars will be placed on the market 
that will show a very close copy of the Hud- 
son lines. Under these circumstances it is 
important that the Hudson should be placed 
before the public as having the true stream- 
line body; also that we should have it clear- 
ly understood it was the Hudson Motor Car 
Company that introduced to America the 
true streamline effect. 

European visitors who have seen the Hud- 
son 1914 car, express themselves as highly 
appreciative of the lines of the car. Some 
say it is the only car they have seen that 
would appeal to English, French or German 
buyers. This for the reason that it has the 
long, sloping hood merging into the lines of 
the dash, that the bodies are strictly flush- 
sided without hinges or projections, and that 
in other respects it conforms to European 
preferences. 

On all occasions, therefore, dealers and 
salesmen should make it a point to empha- 
size this fact of the introduction into Ameri- 
ca of the true streamline design by the man- 
ufacturers of the Hudson car. The impor- 
tance and value of this will be best seen at a 
little later date when the market is flooded 
with similar designs, some of which will be 
almost direct copies of the Hudson car. 



"EVERYBODY'S DOING IT" 

"I sold a Six 54 and I asked the cus- 
tomer the next day, how he liked his car, 
and he replied, that 'he liked it because 
everybody else liked it.' " — B. O. Gamble. 



C. E. Speer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writing 
to the Moyer Automobile Co., of Des Moines, 
says the Hudson 54 has more quality than 
any car selling within a thousand dollars of 
its price. Further that it is without a seri- 
ous competitor in those parts. 



HUDSON GOLDEN RULE 
IS GET THE PROSPECT 
INTOmiE CAR 



Actual Experience of Six Is Best Sell- 
ing Argument — Beauty of Car 
Attracts — Ride In It Convinces 

Quickest and easiest sales of the Hudson 
Six 54 come when salesmen avoid as far as 
possible mechanical and technical arguments. 
To risk the loss of a sale by a heated argu- 
ment on ignition, oiling system or similar 
technical point usually is unwise. Frequent- 
ly — though not always— it will be sufficient 
to rest your claim of mechanical excellence 
on the reputation and success of Hudson cars 
and the Hudson company. The history of 
the thousands of Hudsons now in use is the 
best guarantee of satisfaction from this lat- 
est model. The Hudson service that backs 
up every Hudson car insures the owner 
against operative failure. 

The Hudson Salesman's Golden Rule. 

In other articles and printed matter, atten- 
tion has been directed to various selling 
points. It is presumed that the prospect is 
sold on the advantages of the SIX. That he 
has been satisfied on a trading exchange for 
his old car — if he has one. And that other 
features have been made clear. As a final 
"closer" nothing equals the proof of the 
ability of the car to sustain the claim of 
smoothness, instant " pick up," hill climbing 
power, wonderful flexibility. 

"Get the prospect into the car" may be 
said to be the Hudson salesman's Golden 
Rule. 

A man who visited the Michigan State 
Fair, said: "I know nothing whatever of the 
mechanical parts of an automobile. I am 
willing to leave that to the engineers who 
design successful cars. But I will say that of 
all the motor cars at the Fair, the Hudson 
was far and away the most beautiful. If I 
were in the market for a car I would ask 
for a ride in the Hudson, and if I could drive 
it readily and the dealer agreed to keep it 
in running order, that would be all the argu- 
ment he would need, to make the sale." 

Side Track Mechanical Arguments. 

The beauty of the car usually is the first 
attraction. To ride in it convinces the pros- 
pect of the truth of the salesman's claims. 
Demonstrate the ease with which even a nov- 
ice can drive it, satisfy him that the car will 
continue to give adequate service — and you'll 
land nine out of ten average buvers. 

Everyone knows the Hudson. Our tremen- 
dous national advertising has made "the tri- 
angle on the radiator" a household word. The 
sight of thousands of Hudsons running eas- 
ily, smoothly and continuously on city 
streets and country roads is an object lesson 
that daily is having a powerful effect. 

It is comparatively easy, therefore, to side- 
track mechanical arguments. Meet the ques- 
tions of motor "fans" but slip away from 
them quickly and after "selling" the prospect 
on the six-cylinder improvement, impressing 
on him the beauty of the Hudson and its 
operative advantages, get him into the car 
with the least possible delay. 
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THE TOP RUNG IN SIGHT. 

A few short years ago a little runabout ap- 
peared on the motor-car horizon. It was 
called the Hudson. It was a wonderful, little 
car. Much more wonderful than was appre- 
ciated. Yet at first it created only mild in- 
terest around the foot of the ladder. 

A year or so later the sturdy infant had 
its boots on and was head and shoulders 
above its fellows. People began to "sit up" 
and notice its rapid climb. 

Last year the cars which cluster about the 
moderately high middle of the ladder, 
slipped back, one by one, beneath its feet. 

This year the leaders are "bunched." And 
well up toward the top, right beside high- 
priced, high-grade rivals that the public has 
heretofore considered almost unapproach- 
able, climbs the winning Hudson. Cars which 
always have been reckoned top-notcherfl are 
now fighting for favor. The waiting for busi- 
ness has changed to a scramble for orders. 
The top rung for the Hudson is well in sight. 

It's "some climber" this Hudson car! It 
is trained to a hair; it is hampered oy no 
weight of tradition and precedent; it has an 
upward system all its own; it appropriates 
instantly all modern means to reach the top. 

The result is as sure as that day follows 
night. The ladder is easy now; we've "got 
the habit;" it's only a question of time. 
Tradition is forgotten; precedent has been 
vanquished. 

We're unrolling the Hudson flag on which 
is emblazoned the Hudson Triangle. We're 
getting a good grip on the staff. We're wait- 
ing the psychological moment. Then we'll 
fling the Hudson banner to the winds from 
the TOPMOST RUNG! 

he roi est mort! 

VIVE LE ROI! 



IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS. 

Some men are so constituted that they re- 
gard with amusement, almost derision, the 
idea that imagination has a place in selling 
goods. They look upon business as a coldly 
practical thing consisting merely of dollars 
and cents. To them oranges, eggs and oat- 
meal are merely oranges, eggs and oatmeal. 
Things to eat; to be bought at a price and 
sold at an advance. 

Yet the man with imagination who added 
"Sunkist" to oranges enhanced their selling 
value by many millions of dollars. "Quaker 
Oats" introduced a new and marvelous sell- 
ing argument into breakfast food merchan- 
dising. A similar idea waits to reward the 
man who finds a way to apply imagination 
to plain eggs. In these instances the name 
is the smallest part of the scheme. The idea 
carried by the name seizes hold of the fancy 
of the buyer and creates buying desire. 

The familiar illustration of the two doll 
peddlers, one of whom vainly called, "Two 
dolls for a dime," while the other trebled his 
sales with, "The Heavenly Twins both for a 
dime" (the book by that name being then 
popular) is old but good. Likewise the seller 
of Oriental rugs who tied to his rug the ro- 
mance of how it had come down from an 
Arab sheik through generations of worship- 
ing Moslems, sold out his stock by virtue of 
his appreciation of the value of imagination. 

President Chapin's fascinating story of 
how the Hudson Six was modeled in wax has 
been spread far and wide by coldly critical 



newspaper writers who admitted it to their 
columns in spite of its advertising value 
simply because it contained the human in- 
terest appeal of imagination. 

There is about the Hudson Six many other 
such features. The Triangle contains in 
every issue the germ of many a selling argu- 
ment that is seized on by alert salesmen who 
recognize its power to interest buyers. 



INTENSIVE MOTOR-CAR DISTRIBUTION. 

"A little farm well-tilled" makes more 
money for its owner than wide acres with a 
scratch-the-surface method. A moderate- 
sized territory cultivated in a way to produce 
every order in it will do the same for the 
motor-car dealer. One of the great difficul- 
ties of both the dealer and the manufacturer 
is the disposition of representatives to con- 
tract for a bigger territory than they can 
adequately handle. 

To be sure, one starts in a new year or in 
a new business with great enthusiasm. Hind 
sight is proverbially better than fore sight. 
It's easier to look back than to look ahead. 
Yet there is every reason why dealers should 
leave nothing undone in the way of effective- 
ly covering the entire territory for which 
they have contracted. Orders are being lost 
to the dealer and lost to the factory every 
24 hours that a productive point is neglected. 
Cars are being bought. If the Hudson is not 
known, it will not be sold. 

Yet it is better to concentrate on a few pro- 
ductive points rather than to scatter effort 
over wide areas. Better to drive a demon- 
strating car fifty miles and see ten prospects 
than to drive two hundred and see ten times 
as many. Two days spent with a few good 
prospects will produce more dollars-and-cents 
orders than 15 minutes at a time in saying 
"Good day" and "Good bye" to hundreds. 

Where territory already is contracted for 
and is being worked, intensive methods may 
be approximated. Sub-dealers will be se- 
cured by energetic dealers wherever possible. 
In other points where representation of this 
kind is impossible or inadvisable, we urge on 
all dealers the value of the California Plan. 
Many dealers are now using this plan and 
the general opinion is that it is excellent. 
To be sure, it cannot be uniform in all sec- 
tions. Yet it has proven easy to adapt to 
practically every situation. 

Every effort should be made by dealers to 
cover the entire territory unrepresented by 
sub-dealers, with a demonstrating car. The 
crop of orders that is being picked up in this 
way by energetic dealers is wonderful. Only 
in this way can a dealer be sure that every 
possible and probable buyer in his territory 
knows the Hudson and has seen the new 
car. 

Dealers should be familiar with every de- 
tail of conditions and prospects in their en- 
tire territory. This information is not diffi- 
cult to secure. A little energy and thought 
will make plain ways of getting it. In some 
instances, dealers actually have written to 
the factory for information that lay right at 
their door and that the factory had secured 
from a source almost beside the dealers' 
showrooms. 

To many alert, wide-awake dealers this 
spur is not needed. It is not meant for them. 
Those who can benefit by it will be the first 
to recognize spots where it fits. 



SELL CARS THE YEAR 'ROUND 

A dealer writes: "I am not asleep and 
don't expect to sleep any more until after 
the season is over." Which leads us to re- 
mark that the season is never over. Some 
dealers hibernate in winter. Others work 
harder than ever and make the winter 
months productive. If you can't sell cars 
in winter you can at least cultivate the 
prospects to whom you hope to sell cars in 
the spring. There's always work to do 
around a properly conducted motor-car 
dealer's shop. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



E. B. Lyon Motor Car Company, who pass 
the Hudsons over the counter in one, two, 
three order at Columbia, S. C, report that 
in a fifty-mile race, a little Hudson 20 ran 
second, defeating many higher-priced and 
higher-powered cars. It was beaten only by 
a special racing car. Good stuff, Mr. Eraser! 
Hand it out to your prospects. 



West Texas is a big country and wears a 
big hat but it takes it off to Hudson Dealer 
Sammonds of Stamford. Sammonds is the 
man who got up at midnight and drove 65 
miles to help out a Hudson owner with his 
own particular brand of service. Do you sup- 
pose you could ever sell that owner anything 
else but a Hudson? Another of Sammonds' 
stunts is to drive from Dallas to Stamford, 
235 miles, three times in four days to deliver 
cars he has sold. He has punched cattle ever 
since he was a boy but says punching the 
Hudson beats it for fun and profit. Here's 
hoping for 1914, Mr. Sammonds. 



From Buffalo comes a suggestion for a slo- 
gan for the 1914 Hudson. "Try this car in 
your new corset." It seems — according to 
the married men — that new corset styles are 
long-waisted and come down over the hips. 
And that Hudson upholstery has been dis- 
covered to be the most comfortable on the 
market Plory says " not guilty." He claims 
it was the other fellow who gave out the 
story over his name. 



J. W. Holliday, manager of the Holliday 
Motor Car Company of St. Joseph, Mo., fav- 
ors us with a copy of his California Plan 
agreement, and of the card he uses for his 
unique "50-Hour Free Service" to owners. 
This is good dope. 



Hudson enthusiasm is as high as the hills 
around Welbon's bailiwick in Cincinnati. One 
owner writes in poetical style of how his 
1914 six "Is a bird. On the good roads we 
had to use ballast to keep her from flying. 
And she took the hills as easy as an airship." 



NEW LIMOUSINE BODY POR SALE 

The Hudson-Latham Motor Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has for sale a 1913 limou- 
sine body, brand new, upholstered in blue 
broadcloth. This of course will fit either the 
37 or the 54 chassis. This body can be had 
for $1,000 cash, f. o. b. Kansas City, Mo. Of 
course, it is worth more than this low price. 
But the owner is willing to sacrifice the 
difference in order to dispose of it. Here is 
a chance to get a brand new, first-class 
limousine, at a very moderate price. Dealers 
who have a limousine prospect please note. 



There IS some drawback in making cars 
TOO GOOD. J. H. Harrison of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., writes us that his 1911 "33" is so good 
that he actually hesitates to let go of it even 
for a newer car. He says he doesn't see how 
any motor could be better, and he has never 
seen any other as good. That's why the man 
advised his son to go into the soap business 
instead of into steel. Soap wears out and 
must be replaced. Steel lasts too long. Guess 
Hudson cars are TOO good! 



Happy happenings: Photos of Hudson 
with Jerome at the wheel reproduced on 
front pages of all New York papers. Thanks 
very much Messrs. Thaw and Jerome! It's 
good advertising! 



An owner writes: "Once I was opposed to 
the Hudson car but I was BLIND. Now I 
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SWAGGER STYLISH SEDAN 

SIMPLY SELLS ON SIGHT 



But You Can't Sell Sedans Unless You Show 

Them — Get Your Demonstrator Now— Wire 

Wheels Add Style and Distinctiveness 

You, Mr. Dealer in a city where closed cars 
are sold, why don't you put a Sedan on your 
floor? If you haven't seen the Sedan you 
cannot possibly imagine the style and beauty 
of this most remarkable closed car of the 
year. Early callers at the factory were un- 
able to enjoy the pleasure of an examina- 
tion of the Sedan because cars had not begun 
to come through at the time of their visit. 
To turn out a body of the perfection of the 
one on the Sedan was a big job; and proved 
slower than our body-builders had expected. 
Now they are coming right along, and wher- 
ever shown, the Sedan simply has been the 
center of attraction. 

Best Argument It Show The Car. 

The biggest and best argument possible in 
closing sales of this splendid car is to SHOW 
THE CAR! You can talk 'till the cows come 
home and you will fail utterly to convey any 
real idea of the beauty and superb style of 
the car. Yet if your prospect could SEE a 
car, words no longer would be needed. For 
the Sedan simply sells on sight. 

For social, theatre and professional uses, 
in cold or inclement weather, no car equals 
the Sedan. It is an inside drive family car 
of extremest luxury and wonderful comfort. 
No breath of cold or drop of rain can pene- 
trate its snug interior. Every operation con- 
nected with the operation of the car is per- 
formed from the inside. Even should gaso- 
line run low, one may drive into a garage 
and have the car filled with gasoline and oil 
without it being necessary to open a door, 
or for any of the occupants, driver included, 
to leave the seats. The car, of course, is 
electrically lighted and started, and all lights 
are controlled by inside switches. Double 
tilting sashes in the glass front allow for ven- 
tilation and cooling without exposure to rain 
or snow. Every possible convenience and 
luxury is fitted both outside and inside the 
car. 

Even on the streets of the largest and 
wealthiest cities in America, where high- 
priced cars are thick as blackberries, people 
stop and turn about to see the Hudson Sedan 
go by. One owner complained that his fam- 
ily were positively embarrassed by the 
crowds who thronged 'round the car when- 
ever it stopped. It is safe to say that not 
since the first novelty of the motor-car wore 
off has there been a new car that excited such 
interest and comment as this new Sedan. 

Wire Wheels Add Style And Distinctiveness. 

Particularly does the car excite attention 
if it is fitted with the new wire wheels. These 
fascinating additions add greatly to the dis- 
tinctiveness of the car. The wire wheel is 
yet sufficiently uncommon to be very marked. 
Not only is it attractive in appearance but it 
has many points of merit that readily can 
be "sold" to a prospect. In fact it would be 
an easy matter for a good salesman to create 
a demand for wire wheel cars greater than 
for the wood type. 

Get a Sedan Demonstrator At Once! 

Get your Sedan demonstrator! The closed 
car season is at hand. Now, if ever, is the 
time to sell them. If your town has any 
closed car buyers you run absolutely no risk 
in stocking a Sedan. It's as nearly a sure 
thing as anything can be that you will sell 
one or more. 

But you'll never sell Sedans until you have 
one to SHOW. The finest description ever 
written fails to do them justice. No photo- 
graph conveys the right idea of their beauty. 
No word or pen can picture the remarkable 
finish and completeness of the car. If your 
specifications are not in the factory or on the 
way — get busy! 



Dealer Keeps Waiting Callers Interested 

By Mammoth Pictures of Hudson Six 



Steinhardt, of San Antonio, Texas, is some 
"stunt artist." Here's one of his late ones 
that is worth space in the Triangle. When 
there's a rush on and salesmen are out, there 
is at times danger that a caller may become 
wearied and slip away. Or while one man of 
a party is having a special explanation of 
some point, others may just sit around or 
lose interest. For these and other similar 
occasions Steinhardt has devised the mam- 
moth reproductions of photos of the Hudson 
Six 54, as shown by photo of corner of sales- 
room reproduced above. These photos are 



so large and clear that they show details of 
the chassis and motor almost as well as by 
examining the car itself. Now and then one 
of these big photos can be used in a window 
display, and it is remarkable how quickly a 
crowd collects about it. Not only are they 
decorative and fitting as a showroom detail, 
but they are constantly sowing the Hudson 
seed on ground where it may spring up and 
bear fruit at most unlikely times and places. 
Try Steinhardt's stunt of the big photos! 
It's worth while! 



Hudson Six First Car to Climb 
Famous Mountain Hill 

®n fflljom it 4Hay (Unnrrrn : 

During the six years that I have been operating the ferry 
at Rocky Point crossing of the Missouri River the Hudson 
Six is the first car to pull the Rocky Point Hill with its 
own power. Said hill is about two and three-quarter miles 
long, with seven very sharp turns and pitches, and is 
formed of a very soft soil of adobe formation. There is 
an average of four cars a month that come over this route, 
and the Hudson Six was the first that did not need a team. 

W. P. TURNER, Wilder, Mont. 



HUDSON IN LONG TOUR 

SHOWS MERIT Of CAR 



From Chicago comes the story of a Hudson 
Car that made a record in the British Isles. 
The car was shipped in crated form right 
from the factory. It had no preliminary 
road runs, and was turned over to the buyer 
in England. There never was a minute in 
the entire trip made by the owner throughout 
Great Britain when the engine was not work- 
ing as sweetly as a sugar plum. The car 
caused a sensation in many of the British 
villages visited, because of its size and the 
enormous amount of baggage and impedi- 
ments carried on the running board and at 



the rear. Besides this, the seven seats w«re 
occupied by seven passengers. 

This Hudson certainly had a strenuous 
test. The notable part about this tour is not 
the length of the tour, which was not re- 
markable, but more the fact that the car was 
delivered to the owner right from the floor 
of the factory, was never touched by a me- 
chanic or overhauled in any way, and yet it 
ran throughout as sweetly and as free from 
trouble as though it had been tuned by an 
expert for many miles. 

We commend this little bit of experience to 
dealers and salesmen who sometimes seem 
to think that a car right from the floor of 
the factory must be gone over by their shop 
force before it is delivered to an owner. 
Digitized by VjUTOVIC 
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Six-Cylinder Salesmanship 



Let's have six cylinder salesmen selling the 
six-cylinder Hudson. We have graduated from 
the one-cylinder, the two-cylinder and the four- 
cylinder car into something better. Why not 
graduate from the "old army game 9 salesman 
into the new and modern man? 

"Hop-skip-and-jump" and "hit-or-miss" men 
are of no use in the motor-car industry. Salesmen 
with dead centers and gaps between their power 
impulses cause too much vibration. The only 
man worth while is the man with continuous 
power. Four-cylinder salesmen stall in danger- 
ous places. They choke when you try to shoot 
enthusiasm-mixture into them. They balk at ob- 
stacles. 

Six-cylinder salesmen are smoother than silk. 
They parr like contented kittens. They are 
equipped with the latest ideas. They never tire, 
never balk, can be instantly accelerated when 
needs be, take hills with a smile, and delight in 
difficulties. 

Precedent is forgotten by six-cylinder sales- 
men. Because "it has always been done this way" 
holds no argument for them. They attain their 
results by different methods. They are 50% more 
efficient than four-cylinder men. They are willing 
to be taught. They are too new to have habits. 

Dealers have lost patience with old-fashioned, 
four-cylinder salesmen. They have tried — but in 
vain — to improve them by tacking on improve- 
ments. The four-cylinder with a two-speed rear 
axle is still only a four-cylinder. The old-army- 
game salesman cannot be changed by a veneer of 



new selling-talk. Six-cylinder efficiency is Greek 
to the four-cylinder man — just as it is utterly be- 
yond the four-cylinder motor. 

Six-cylinder salesmen are always on the job. 
They lack the blow and bluster of the old-style. 
But they keep up sustained power development — 
produce orders evenly. They are working as 
smoothly at 5 p. m. as at 8 a. m. Their record on 
the 31st day of the month is just about the same 
as on the 1st. Cold weather has little effect on 
their steady torque. December sales average up 
well with July. 

Unfortunately, six-cylinder men cannot be 
made out of four-cylinder material. Piling 50 
pounds of complication on the rear axle will not 
make a four into a six. Tacking on a few modern 
methods is not resultful. The only way to get 
six-cylinder motors and six-cylinder men is to use 
the methods of six-cylinder engineers. BUILD 
THEM FROM THE GROUND UP! It's easier 
to make six-cylinder men out of raw material than 
to alter the design and habits of old four-cylinder 
performers. The made-over four never will pro- 
duce the results of the modernly designed six. 
The man who said: "Them fellows can't learn 
me nothin' " spoke more truly than he thought. 

Successful dealers are building six-cylinder 
salesmen out of raw material. They have no dis- 
position to displace experienced men. But when 
a hide-bound obstinate, non-progressive disposi- 
tion is met with it is easier to scrap the whole 
thing and start fresh. The country is full of good 
material out of which can be built modern, think- 
ing, progressive six-cylinder men. 



DONT LOSE MONEY ON USED CARS 

A dealer wrote recently that he had sold 
$12,000 worth of used cars that had been 
traded in on new Hudsons, and that "he lost 
less than $100 on the lot." Which raises the 
question, why is it necessary or to be expect- 
ed that a dealer should lose money on the 
sales of cars traded in this way? 

Things that are hard to get possess great- 
est value. Things that are easily acquired 
are least attractive. Sell the Hudson thor- 
oughly and your prospect will so earnestly 
desire it that he will accept a lower trading 
value for his old car than from other dealers. 
Be the seller, not the buyer. Sell your car, 
instead of buying your prospect's old one. 
There are many purchasers of motor-cars 
who are better salesmen than the man from 
whom they buy. Be on your guard that some 
smart salesman does not sell you his used 
car for more than it is worth. 

Fear is at the bottom of the big prices al- 
lowed for used cars. Nerve is lacking. You're 
afraid the "other fellow" will allow more 
than you and thus you'll lose the sale. The 
smart owner will play two dealers against 
each other, and laugh at them both. 

Sell your own car; don't buy your pros- 
pect's. Make the Hudson so attractive that 
he will not be satisfied with any other. Side- 
track the trading offer until you have done 
this. Then is time enough to settle about the 
old car. And then you will be in the posi- 
tion of making the price, not the owner of 
the old car. 



Only thus can you avoid loss on sales of 
used cars. Only thus will you make a legiti- 
mate profit, as you should, on the old car as 
well as on the new one. At least you'll 
" break even." 



WHEN YOU WRITE THE FACTORY 

When writing to the factory, may we sug- 
gest to dealers that they confine each indi- 
vidual letter to one topic. That is if you are 
writing about shipment of cars, make this 
one letter. Letters in reference to financial 
matters should be made separate letters 
marked for the Financial Department. Let- 
ters about repair parts or items of this sort, 
should be similarly marked. In this way the 
work at the factory is much facilitated as 
each letter can be sent to the department for 
which it is intended. If matters relating to 
shipment of cars, repair parts, special tool 
orders, financial matters and others are in- 
cluded in one letter, it must go from one de- 
partment to the other in rotation, and of 
course the last department will necessarily 
be delayed in receiving the letter. 

We urge, therefore, upon all dealers the im- 
portance of following this rule of one letter 
for each subject, and each letter complete in 
itself. 

Dealers are successful just as they are en- 
dowed with judgment. They are failures just 
in the proportion they lack it. Hustling can 
never take the place of thinking. 



THEY ARE ALL LIKE THIS 

From M. B. Aultman, of the Aultman 
Motor Company, Jacksonville, Fla., comes a 
sample of the cheerful, optimistic Hudson 
letter of the season. 

Says Mr. Aultman: "We have sold every- 
thing we have, even the demonstrator which 
I delivered today. Third carload will ar- 
rive today or tomorrow. Some of these are 
already sold. Please see that our next ship- 
ment is rushed, and if you can get this ship- 
ment out a little sooner, according to al- 
lotment sheet it will enable us to close a 
great many sales that we are now working 
on. I must say that the new Six is the 
greatest car that I have ever driven. I 
mean from a demonstrating point. I was 
up against a sale today, and am glad to re- 
port that I had no trouble to close the deal. 
The only thing we ask is for cars to come 
through like the present ones. We have not 
touched a car since they arrived." 



A Hudson Six "54" car won the endurance 
race from Greensboro, N. C, to Raleigh, N. 
C, — a distance of 91 miles on bad roads. 
The time was two hours and twenty-two 
minutes and the prize $3,000. 



San Francisco reports that Hudson cars 
lead all others in California in number of 
registrations for September. This is getting 
to be a regular thing on the sunny Pacific 
slope. 
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EXCELLENT SELLING TALK 
TO OEESET THE IDEA 
THAT 54 IS A BIG CAR 

Things Are Big Only By Comparison — 
Graceful Lines of 54 — Optical 
Illusion Object Lesson 
To our surprise we still hear from dealers 
who feel that they must voice their prospect's 
feeling that the Six 54 is "too big." Each 
dealer and salesman who expresses this 
seems to feel that HIS mention of the "dis- 
covery" is the FIRST that has been called 
to our attention. In almost every case the 
letter is written us seemingly only for the 
purpose of making a more or less vigorous 
complaint about the size of the 54. Many 
other dealers, selling cars in practically the 
same kind of territory, and under precisely 
similar conditions, have nothing to say on 
the subject. They just go right ahead selling 
cars and about all the correspondence we 
have with them is in the shape of orders for 
more cars! 

Fault Lies in Dealer's Mental Attitude. 

It is easy to see that the fault is not in the 
car that is said to be "too big." It is not in 
the kind of territory In which the dealer is 
selling. Buying conditions are equally as 
good in one field as in the other. The only 
place, therefore, where the difficulty can exist 
is IN THE DEALER HIMSELF. We have 
made quiet investigation and find this to be 
where lies the trouble. It is all in the men- 
tal attitude of the dealer and salesman, 
whose frame of mind is reflected by the 
buyer. 

No dealer or salesman need throw up his 
hands and give up at the first whisper of 
criticism by a prospect. Far too many are 
inclined to do this. It is the same kind of 
fear as haunts the "cut price" dealer. Buy- 
ers have learned this and feel that if they 
"knock" the car it will result in the dealer 
offering them an "inside price" as the easiest 
way of making the sale. So they start in, 
at once, to complain about some fancied fail- 
ing or shortcoming of the car, hoping to beat 
the dealer into a lack of faith in his own 
goods and thus make a closer bargain with 
him. 

Dealers and salesmen who have backbone 
and nerve, likewise FAITH in their goods, 
are not affected by this attempt to lower the 
selling value of the car. They can see 
through the scheme and refuse to allow the 
prospect to influence them by a little "knock- 
ing." 

There are plenty of arguments and lots of 
selling points that can be used to offset this 
assertion of the prospect. Some of these al- 
ready have been given in the Tbiangle. Here 
is another that is a good one: 

The Optical Illusion Argument. 

Seated at your table or desk with the pros- 
pect who brings up this "too big" talk, take 
your pencil and paper and slowly draw two 
lines, of exactly equal length, on the paper — 
thus: 



Say to the prospect that this idea of big- 



ness is all a mental impression. That things 
are big or small only by comparison. That 
mere measurement or feet and inches has 
little to do with it. Some things that seem 
big when stated in inches are less in ap- 
parent size and less in weight than those 
with which they are compared. To prove 
your point that size is more a mental im- 
pression than an actuality draw attention to 
the two lines you have sketched. Note that 
they are EXACTLY the same length. Now 
add wings, or extensions to these as follows: 







(Not* that'thmsm two linms arm exactly thm samm Ungth\ 

Ask your prospect then to pick out the 
"big" line. He will refuse to believe the evi- 
dence of his own eyes and will insist on 
measuring the lines, to find, of course, that 
they are precisely the same length. 

Now apply this to the Hudson Six 54 and a 
four-cylinder car of another maker that is 
being claimed as a competitor. Show how 
the Hudson with its long, sweeping, graceful 
streamline corresponds to the upper line in 
the cut; while the other car corresponds to 
the lower line. The Hudson LOOKS long, 
racy, commodious. The other, almost exactly 
the same size, looks short, dumpy, cramped. 
It is the effect of the long streamlines. It is 
the very thing that designers everywhere 
have been aiming at. To get this long, slim, 
graceful effect without adding great size. 

Hudson 54 Lighter by 300 Pounds. 

Note the weight of the two cars. The Hud- 
son measures over all 202 inches. It weighs 
but 20 pounds to the inch, filled with gasoline 
and oil, with tires, etc., in place. The other 
car measures over all about 174 inches and 
weighs 25 pounds to the inch. The Hudson 
is over 300 pounds LIGHTER than what the 
prospect incorrectly imagines is a SMALLER 
car. 

Add these points to your selling talk. 
There are many others. Some already have 
been mentioned in the Tbiangle. Others will 
follow. And when a prospect springs this 
"big car" talk on you DON'T give up at the 
first blow ! Go back at him with these points 
that show him the "big" idea is all in his 
own mental attitude. Use your head. Think. 
Change his viewpoint. And you'll sell the 
car. Just as others are doing. 



NO NAMES MENTIONED 

Not to mention any names, for obvious 
reasons, it is of interest that a prominent 
manufacturer of automobile products, writ- 
ing with reference to a Hudson Six 54, says: 
"In regard to the car, I am still tickled to 
death with it. Between you and I, I would 
not trade this Hudson car of mine for any 
other car on the market." 



HOTEL STATLER SERVICE 
OFFERS OBJECT LESSON 
FOR HUDSON DEALERS 

Write Hotel Statler for Copy of Code- 
Change of Few Words Will Make 
It Fit Your Business 

It is almost worth the price of a trip to 
Buffalo or Cleveland to stop at the Hotel 
Statler and read a copy of their famous code. 

The change of a few words will make the 
code apply to the motor-car business almost 
as well as to the hotel. You can read the 
principles of the system between the lines. 

Here is the code, slightly condensed, and 
with the change of only a few words to make 
it fit the motor-car business. 

The Code Paraphrased Into Automobile 
Language. 

A motor-car business is operated primarily 
for the benefit of its patrons. 

Without patrons there could be no motor- 
car business. 

These are simple facts easily understood. 

Any member of the dealers' organization 
who lacks the intelligence to interpret the 
feeling of good-will that a dealer must hold 
toward his patrons can not stay with him 
very long. 

Old customers are just as valuable to a 
dealer as new customers. For each old cus- 
tomer means many more new customers. 

See that you do your part to make every 
customer satisfied and want to come back 
with his family and his friends. 

Impress upon him the fine good-fellowship 
of the place; the "No-Trouble-to-Help-You" 
spirit. 

Never be perky, pungent, or fresh. The 
customer pays the salesman's salary as well 
as the dealer's profits. He is your immediate 
benefactor. 

Snap judgments of men often are faulty. 

A prospect may wear a red necktie, a green 
vest and tan shoes and still be a gentleman. 

The unpretentious farmer with the soft 
voice and hesitating manner may have the 
price of a Hudson Six in his pants. 

The stranger in cowhide boots, broad brim 
and rusty black may be president of a rail- 
road, or a senator from over the ridge. 

You cannot afford to be superior or sullen 
with any caller or patron. 

The employee who helps to perpetuate this 
plan is never out of a job nor does he escape 
the eye of the boss. 

The dealer who sells poor service is a poor 
dealer. 

The dealer who sells good service is a good 
dealer. 

It is the object and desire of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company to sell to its patrons 
the very best motor-car service in the world. 

Take heed that in all MINOR discussions 
between dealers or salesmen and Hudson 
owners or prospects the dealer or salesman 
always is DEAD WRONG — from the custom- 
er's standpoint — and from OURS. 

We want the words "Hudson service" to 
mean "best service" the world over. 

You can help us to make It so. 

WILL ffli!edbyGOO<; 
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NO ONE MAN KNOWS IT ALL. 

The man who ultimately wins the greatest 
success is the man who is willing to admit 
that others than himself know something. 
No one man has a monopoly on ability. 
None has the only safe and sure method 
of learning from experience. The road to 
knowledge in any line of business or effort 
is worn smooth by the feet of thousands of 
keen, alert travelers who have passed that 
way beside you. The capacity for good 
judgment, energy, perseverance, everyday 
"horse-sense" is common to many. 

A man who has had a wider experience 
than you and who in other respects is your 
equal is logically the better qualified of the 
two. Hence most men can learn something 
from the other fellow. There is no excuse 
for a "know-it-all" air. There is no sense 
in any man's saying that he alone can decide 
on what is best for his conditions or his 
territory. Very many other dealers experi- 
ence precisely his same problems and per- 
plexities. Some of them have solved diffi- 
culties that still are facing him. 

We all of us have something we can learn 
from others. None of us is infallible. It is 
not safe for any to make the definite asser- 
tion that what helps others will not suit 
him. Nor to excuse his failures by protest- 
ing the influence of different conditions. 

People are much the same the world over. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, may include in its 
residents some who moved there from Ko- 
komo, Indiana. They take with them their 
habits, their experiences, their personalities. 
People don't change when post-offices change. 

Let's admit we any of us may learn some- 
thing we yet don't know. 



THE GREENEST GRASS 

Of course you have noticed how it's always 
the grass on the other side of the street that 
looks the greenest. Our own invariably suf- 
fers when compared with others. The things 
we have almost never seem quite so valuable 
or so desirable as the things we have not. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. To become 
accustomed to an article is often to lose in- 
terest in it. Few of us can see our own 
things just as others see them. "No man 
knows how his own pants look." 

Often the "other" motor-car seems to us 
to be handsomer, more attractive, more de- 
sirable than the one we know so intimately. 
We let our admiration and faith waver. Our 
vacillation of mind is reflected in our weak- 
ness of selling. Our sales drop off. 

Yet were we to cross the street and see the 
grass that appeared from a distance to be so 
green we would find many brown spots. Dis- 
tance lends enchantment. Closer acquaint- 
ance brings clearer vision. On looking back 
we And unsuspected beauty where before we 
had criticized. 

Hold fast to your Hudson faith! Don't let 
your eyes be blinded by apparent superiority 
in other cars. Were you to know them from 
the other side you'd wonder how you ever 
wavered. Because the Hudson is an old 
story to you don't think It has lost its charm. 
It is as fresh and beautiful and wonderful to 
that stranger as it was to you when first you 
saw it. 

Lose your faith and you'll lose the fight. 



"GOOD WORK WELL DONE. 11 
To be stood on the carpet every morning 
will turn a keen, aggressive, enthusiastic 
salesman into a grouch and a failure. Never 
to voice a word of praise for those who are 
doing their best will brew in their minds 
the "what's the use" microbe. Even a dog 
cannot do good work for a man whom he 
does not respect. 

The best and most successful merchants 
are those who have the capacity for getting 
good work, well done, out of their assistants 
and subordinates. The dealer who makes 
the greatest success is the one who can 
gather about him the most loyal and en- 
thusiastic crowd of salesmen. Such salesmen 
are not found except where they are con- 
tented and prosperous. 

Treat your salesmen like gentlemen and 
human beings — and pass the sugar bowl now 
and then. It helps sell Hudson cars. 



BIG FAMILY LOSES VALUED MEMBER. 
In the death of Albert J. Lucia, of the 
Lucia Brothers Motor Car company of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, which occurred on 
September 27th, the Hudson family sustains 
a great loss. Mr. Lucia, the eldest of the 
three brothers, was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the enterprise 
with which he was connected. He was a true 
man in every sense. In his family, business 
and social relations he could be relied on ab- 
solutely. His word was his bond. The es- 
teem in which he was held by the public in 
general and by his immediate patrons bears 
testimony to his sterling worth. We but 
voice the general sorrow when we express 
our deep sense of loss at his untimely death. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Vacation variation. Vacation made Edi- 
son ill: Welbon happy. "Billy" Welbon of 
the Welbon Motor Car Company of Cincinnati 
took a vacation and in his absence every 
Hudson Six was sold off the floor of his sales- 
room. He now is threatening to leave for 
parts unknown without any return ticket. 
He says the cars clean up so fast when he is 
away that there doesn't seem to be anything 
for him to do except to go fishing. 



Writes C. S. Huntoon, salesman for the 
Standard Garage, Great Falls, Montana: "I 
started for Portland with Hudson Six 54. So 
far have made 365 miles through the Rockies, 
crossing the main divide at 6,573 feet alti- 
tude. Haven't seen one mile of straight road 
in fifteen hours running. Running like a 
watch all the time." 



At the Sacramento (California) fair the 
Hudson Six 54 was pronounced by everyone 
the most beautiful car on exhibit. We men- 
tion this simply to show the excellent judg- 
ment of the motor car enthusiasts of the 
Pacific Coast. The regularity with which 
every community falls into line on the ques- 
tion of the beauty of the Hudson Six actually 
becomes monotonous. 



"Jimmie" Jones of Akron, Ohio, son of E. 
T. Jones of the Jones Auto Company, Hudson 
dealers at that point, was married last week. 
Other ways in which Jimmie has distin- 
guished himself were the record he has set 
as a salesman for the Hudson cars, and his 
life-saving stunt in rescuing a party of joy- 
riders from the ignorance, or unskilfulness, 
of the man at the wheel. Jimmie's young 
sister did the usual white ribbon act on the 
Hudson car that carried Mr. and Mrs. Jim- 
mie to the railroad depot on their honey- 
moon. 



J. H. Greenwald, Hudson dealer at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, enters claim for first prize as a 
quick selling artist. Cleveland has been sub- 



jected to constant heavy rains for some time, 
so that buyers have been more or less inac- 
tive. Last Wednesday morning, however, the 
sun shone brightly. Greenwald at once got 
busy and in twenty-four hours he sold three 
Six 54's and three 37's. Just about the time 
the last sale was closed the sun went behind 
the clouds and it is now raining again. 
Greenwald is just catching his breath ready 
for the next appearance of the Bunshine, 
and hopes then to duplicate or excel his great 
24-hour stunt. 



In the cold gray dawn of an equinoctial morning 
Jones — of Akron, Ohio— steps out of the front door 
of the factory at Detroit and looks quizzically at his 
39th t Detroit to Akron "flyer." which is just ready 
to hit the high spots. The only time when Jones 
isn't on his way from Akron to Detroit to get a 54 
is when he is on his way back, driving it to its new 



PENNANTS POR HUDSON CARS 

Herewith we illustrate two pennants that 
we had made up for a dealer. These pen- 
nants come in pairs, rights and lefts, so they 
can be used on opposite sides of the car. We 
have a quotation on these in a handsome 
blue material with white lettering at 20 cents 
each in 50-pair lots. That is 100 pennants. 
These are not flimsy, printed pennants, but 
are splendid material, well sewed and' well 
made, with excellent lettering, and really a 
very high-grade article throughout. 



We would like to hear from dealers who 
could use these pennants. A sufficient num- 
ber of orders will enable us to get them up 
in lots as stated at the figure of 20 cents 
each. Please write us promptly so that we 
may anticipate about what the demand will 
be and we will then be prepared to give 
further information in reference to ship- 
ments. 
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salesman of that car. It represents to him 
just so much cash. If he can sell it to the 
dealer for $1,000 — in trade — where he ex- 
pected to get but $700, evidently he will try 
to do so. He puts into practice every old 
selling trick and plan that he learned on the 
road and elsewhere. Often he turns the 
tables on the motor-car dealer or salesman. 
The buyer becomes the seller. The owner 
sells his used car to the dealer, while the 
dealer fondly imagines that HE is selling 
his new car to the prospect. 

Many motor-car dealers, unfortunately, 
have not made a serious study of salesman- 
ship. That is why the Triangle urges 
continually the reading and study of books 
written by masters of selling. In order to 
get the better of the keen owner of an old 
car dealers and salesmen must be more than 
his match. They need every selling device 
and argument that ever has been used. 

Too often the used-car owner leads, while 
the salesman meekly follows. Conditions 
should be reversed. The dealer or salesman 
should do the leading act. There should be 
a definite and studied rule for handling pros- 
pects. This should be carefully thought out 
and worked out in advance. Every new type 
of prospect or used-car owner offers oppor- 
tunity to add to the varieties of selling meth- 
ods to be used. A few classes will be found 
to include all kinds of owners. 

Salesman Too Often Start Wrong. 

Par too many salesmen do exactly the 
thing they should NOT do. The car-owner 
usually starts his conversation by stating 
that he owns a car and wants to trade It in 
as part payment on the new Hudson. About 
99 times in a hundred the salesman immedi- 
ately offers or suggests that they go and look 
at the man's old car! Which is precisely the 
thing he should NOT do. To look at the old 
car or make an estimate of its value should 
be the LAST THING ON THE PROGRAM. 
Far more important is it that he should sell 
the man the new Hudson. That to the Hud- 
son dealer or salesman is by far the most 
important part of the deal. Forget the old 
car! Insist that it be left out of the ques- 
tion entirely. Better even to let the prospect 
go out of the salesroom rather than that the 
old car should be the principal subject of the 
deal. Don't fear that the prospect will leave. 
If he came in at all he is interested. He 
won't go away if the salesman has any gump- 
tion. 



thinking and energetic dealer. Smaller photo 
shows the little rented building occupied 
by the Canadian Garage of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
Canada, in 1910. The lower photo shows the 
new building just completed and occupied a 
few days ago. 

The new garage covers a ground space of 
75 x 72 feet, with full basement, and is built 
entirely of reinforced concrete, and vitrified 
brick. It is absolutely fire proof. Founda- 
tions are laid so as to carry six stories. Work 
shop, stock room, coal and boiler rooms are 
located in the basement. This in addition 
provides a large storage accommodation for 
cars. On the main floor are facilities for 
car storage, salesrooms and offices. The 
building is heated by steam. It possesses 
large window display space and it will be 
noted that this is available on two principal 
streets. 

This new garage of the hustling Canadians 
is in some respects ideal. Particularly good 



business increases. Yet it offers a com- 
paratively inexpensive construction for a one 
story and basement garage and salesroom. 

An item of interest in connection with the 
protograph is the Hudson car standing sec- 
ond from the right. This car is rendering 
livery service over exceptionally heavy roads 
and has acquired a mileage of 55,000 miles. 
Another Hudson that was out at the time 
the photo was taken has covered a livery 
mileage of 75,000 miles. There has been 
practically no outlay for repairs on either 
car. 

G. S. Tuxford, proprietor of the Canadian 
Garage, claims to have introduced the Hud- 
son car into Western Canada. His first con- 
tract was written late in the fall of 1910. 
Mr. Tuxford, as may be seen from this sam- 
ple of his work, is an exceptionally energetic 
and well balanced dealer. We take pleasure 
in showing these evidences of his success 
and commend them to the consideration of 
other members of the Big Family. 



If all motor-car salesmen, for all cars, could 
be induced to handle prospects on something 
of this basis there would not now be so much 
of a problem with the second-hand car. It 
is just this magnifying of the value and 
importance of the old car that has given 
owners the impression that they control the 
situation. As indeed they do in many in- 
stances. They will continue to do so and will 
assist toward cutting out the profits of deal- 
ers and salesmen just so long as salesmen 
refuse to learn the proper way to handle this 
used car problem. 

Two Ways of Handling Old Cart. 

Wherever possible dealers should refuse to 
make any allowance for an old car. Many 
Hudson dealers handle old cars on the basis 
of acting as agent for the owner. They agree 
to consider the old car as worth so much 
toward the price of the new car, but they do 
not credit this amount on the purchase until 
the car is sold. Sometimes they take a note 
for the amount it is estimated the sale of the 
old car will yield. Note to be cancelled when 
old car is sold. The proceeds of the sale are 
in this way applied on the price of the new 
car, and surplus, if any, is turned over to the 
owner. The allowance is of course kept as 
low as can be so that the sale of the old car 
will be almost certainly for a greater sum 
than the amount allowed. 



A local clearing house for old cars, partici- 
pated in by an organization of all local deal- 
ers, is an excellent plan — IF it can be man- 
aged. But mutual jealousies, a desire to get 
the advantage of the other fellow, and com- 
plications of this kind usually have resulted 
in the destruction of such combinations. Yet 
it readily can be shown why such a plan 
results in benefit to all dealers. The only 
dealer who does not favor such a plan is the 
man who wants to cut prices without being 
detected. All reliable dealers will welcome 
a device by which they can hold down the 
inflated ideas of value possessed by most 
owners of old cars. 

Be Firm in Sidetracking Old Car. 

These suggested plans are, however, merely 
bay-windows on the main idea. Which is to 
resolutely keep the old car in the background. 
Make owners give their attention first to the 
selection of their new car. Refuse to be side- 
tracked or dragged away from this point. 
Go to almost any length rather than to per- 
mit yourself to be taken out to examine the 
old car or to make any estimate of how much 
you will allow on it in advance of selling the 
prospect on the new Hudson. Every species 
of argument and appeal will be used by a 
skilful salesman of an old car in order to 
get you to commit yourself. But all lead to 
the one end — that you are sold the old car 
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"He Can Who Thinks He Can" 



Most men under ordinary and average condi- 
tions are the arbiters of their own fortunes. Cir- 
cumstances affect only those unusually prominent 
or exceptionally favored. Some are born great; 
some have greatness thrust upon them; but the 
largest number achieve their own destiny. 

Some boys on whom a kind fortune has be- 
stowed the privilege of a college education gain 
no greater a success than those whose clear grit 
wins knowledge through the night school and the 
midnight candle. You are handicapped only by 
your own actions. You carry weight because you 
choose to. You are what you have made yourself. 

You have no right to envy the success of others 
unless you are willing to tread the paths they have 
trod. Captains of industry do not arrive by the 
primrose path. A man meets no bigger obstacle 
than himself. 

Motor-car dealers who prosper have earned 
that prosperity. There is no luck in the automo- 
bile business. Analysis of the bank accounts of 
successful dealers discloses precisely the same 
elements in each. 

Every dealer and every salesman has within 
himself the ability and capacity to win. "He 
can who thinks he can" The determination to 
succeed is ninety per cent of the battle. The 
willing is the biggest part of the winning. To 
make one's will a servant instead of the master 
is as great a victory as ever a Napoleon won. 

Essentials are usually disagreeable. To get up 
on a cold morning takes more will power than to 
lie in bed. To give way is easier than to resist 



Spending is much easier and more comfortable 
than saving. Sitting in the salesroom with a cigar 
is more alluring than to face the sun or the frost. 

To allow a salesroom to acquire a coat of dust 
and festoons of cobwebs is less trouble than to 
keep it spotlessly clean. Some dealers say they 
"can'? 9 do any better. Yet a little resolution, a 
little will-power energetically directed would 
solve the difficulty. There are more cobwebs 
and dust on such a dealer's will than on his wall. 

Where a dealer claims he "can't" sell cars the 
"can't" is in his own head. A change in his meri- 
ted outlook would wonderfully brighten his entire 
territory. Confidence is at the root of all achieve- 
ment. And confidence can come only from 
within. 

Think failure and you'll act failure. Think 
success and you've gone most of the way. The 
power to do comes only when you begin to do. 
You can't learn to swim by staying on dry land. 
What has been done can be done again. No one 
dealer has a monopoly on success. Follow the 
blazed trail and you'll arrive at the same des- 
tination as the man who made it. 

Realize that everything that man has made and 
done existed first in some man's mind. The 
Panama Canal, the Woolworth Building, great 
bridges, dams, and other notable works were 
complete in some man's mentality long before 
they grew in steel and stone. 

Your success must be in your thoughts before 
it's in your bank. You CAN if you THINK YOU 
CAN! 



SEAT COVERS FOR HUDSON SIX 54 

C. E. Wright & Co., of Norfolk, Va., dis- 
tributors of Hudson cars in that territory, 
are also manufacturers of automobile tops 
and seat covers. We are advised that they 
are building a great many seat covers for 
Hudson cars and are going to specialize on 
an extra nice cover for the Six 54. 

They build a strictly high-class cover to 
sell for approximately $27.50 for the com- 
plete set to Hudson dealers. These covers 
are highly recommended by factory repre- 
sentatives who have seen them. They fit 
snugly and protect the seats splendidly. 

Mr. Wright and his salesmen find the seat 
cover to be an excellent selling point in many 
cases, and it might not be a bad idea for 
dealers to get in touch with Mr. Wright and 
get samples and prices from him on these 
covers, either in small lots or in larger quan- 
tities as they might wish them. 

The Triangle has no hesitation in recom- 
mending Mr. Wright's workmanship and 
promptness in handling orders that may be 
entrusted to him. 



One of the most inspiring spectacles in all 
this world is team-work — whether it is 
worked out on the football field, on the base- 
ball diamond, in the home or in the affairs of 
business. It is team-work that really ac- 
complishes results. 



Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 

In this Column will be found now and then a rexAew of a book that is in the library at the 
office of the Hudson Motor Car Company in Detroit. The officers of the company read these books, 
the men at the factory read them, the district managers and other representatives read them. We 
want every HUDSON dealer and salesman to read the same books we are reading. Then we will all 
be speaking the same language and thinking the same thoughts. Only thus can we thoroughly under- 
stand each other and thoroughly work together. After you read this review BUY THE BOOK and 
READ IT! It won't do you any good unless you buy it and read it I 



Orison S. Marden as editor of the maga- 
zine Success helped thousands of young men 
— and men of years also — to a position un- 
thought of before they read his inspiring 
words. Much of his writing has been pub- 
lished in book form. Among books that every 
man, certainly every young man, should 
read is "He Can Who Thinks He Can." This 
is the sort of stuff that many men need. It 
spurs them on with an appeal to their own 
powers and abilities. It shows them how 
every achievement that amounts to anything 
must start first in the man's mentality. In 
other words he must think what he will do 
before he can do it. A man's success can 
never rise higher than his confidence in him- 
self. Along these lines does the author of 
this splendidly helpful volume lead his read- 
ers. He tells how naturally timid and shrink- 
ing souls may acquire boldness, courage, in- 
itiative. He lays down rules and methods by 
which one can acquire those qualities of 
mind that make great men. To be sure 
every man has not the same capacity for 
success. But very much more than we know 



depends on our self-training and self-educa- 
tion. Mr. Marden's book is written for those 
ambitious individuals who have in them 
abundance of ability, education, and other 
qualities yet lack nerve, assurance, initiative. 
As no man knows what he can do until he 
tries it is evident that the only way to de- 
termine whether or not you are susceptible 
to leadership is to read Mr. Marden's book — 
and then TRY! No man can read this book 
without becoming a better dealer, a better 
salesman, a bigger money-maker. We'd like 
to see every member of the Big Family with 
the book in his pocket. 

"He Can Who Thinks He Can/' by Orison 
S. Marden, published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. Order direct or through local book- 
sellers. 



If you run a business and its human ma- 
chinery is not moving smoothly — better gtve 
attention to the team-work. Somebody is 
shirking, neglecting, or wasting in some 
way or other. 
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TSEDAN WEATHER | 

Is on the way. Nice i 
profiit in Sedans. Sell | 
one or more. 
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Making a Sedan Demonstrator 
Produce Profit for Any Dealer 

Successful Selling Method Used by Alert Dealer— One or 
Two Sedan Prospects in Every Territory— Think It Over! 



There is a nice profit in the sale of one or 
two Sedan cars. And of course bigger profits 
in selling a larger number. There are very 
few districts where there is not at least one 
prospect for this beautiful and attractive 
closed car. To search out the people who 
should have a Sedan; and then to sell them 
on the car and deliver the demonstrator is 
the method used by one of the most success- 
ful members of the Big Family. 



the delivery of the demonstrating car in 
each sale. 

There is no closed car on the market that 
is so beautiful, so luxurious and so desirable 
for family and professional use as is this Six 
54 Sedan. To give prospects the experience 
of its luxury, its smoothness, its ease of 
operation, is to captivate them with its at- 
tractions. And to use the car for a moder- 
ate time in this way merely gives it a good 
tuning. 

Of course, it must be carefully handled, 



(Copy of letter received by Walter Bemb, of the 
Bemb-Robinson Company, Hudson Distributors 
at Detroit, Michigan.) 

October 2nd, 1913. 

The Bemb-Robinson Company, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Attention, Mr. Bemb. 
l>car Sir: 

Passing through Detroit last week I was struck 
with the number of Hudson Sedans I noticed on 
the streets. Of course, I probably saw the same 
cars more than once, but nevertheless you seem 
to have been remarkably successful in selling this 
type of car. More so than I have been, although 
I have placed several. 

As my territory is quite similar to your own in 
size, population, wealth, etc., 1 take it that you 
must have a better system or method than I in 
handling the car. 

If there is no objection to your doing so I would 
esteem it a great favor if you could give me some 
pointers on your way of securing Sedan sales. 
There surely must be some reason for your un- 
usual success. I would be delighted if I could do 
as well. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of hearing from 
you at no distant date, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

(Name of dealer omitted for obvious reasons.) 



(Copy of Mr. Bemb's reply.) 

Detroit, Michigan, October 8, 1913. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your esteemed favor of the 2nd in- 
stant. 

I have not the least objection to telling you all 
that I can about our method — if we have one — of 
selling Sedan cars. If anything I can say proves 
of value to you, I shall be more than repaid for 
the slight trouble. 

We have, of course, the usual methods of get- 
ting prospects for the Sedan, as for other cars. 
These you, of course, know, and I need not go 
over them. We do, however, keep in mind the 
fact that the Sedan appeals to a very exclusive 
class, and we naturally aim to get Sedan informa- 
tion into the hands of that class. We use theatre 
program ads, and other means of reaching them. 

But I think our use of a Sedan as a demonstra- 
tor really has had most to do with our success in 
having made so many sales of Sedan cars in De- 
troit. 

I generally drive the demonstrator myself, and 
do everything possible to promote the idea that a 
chauffeur is not a necessity with this model, but 
rather that it is a car for the owner or his wife %o 
drive. 

Occasionally I have accompanied a party to the 
theatre, driving them to and from the theatre my- 
self in the demonstrator. 

I think this has done more for us in the sale of 
Sedans than any plan we have used. We keep the 
car in fine shape and in each sale have delivered 
the car we demonstrated. Our prospects prefer to 
have it rather than to wait delivery. The use 
given it really amounts only to a very good tuning. 

If I may be permitted a suggestion, I would say 
that if you will put in a Sedan DEMONSTRA- 
TOR, keep it in nne shape, and wherever possible 
SELL THE DEMONSTRATOR ITSELF, you 
will have nothing to complain of in the way of 
your Sedan sales— and PROFITS! 

Yours very truly, 

THE BEMB-ROBINSON CO., 

Walter J. Bemb. 



Walter J. Bemb, of the Bemb-Robinson 
Company, Detroit distributors, kindly per- 
mits us to publish the accompanying letters 
which tell the whole story, in tabloid form, 
of how he has been so successful in making 
his RECORD sales of the Sedan. We ask all 
dealers to read these letters carefully, and to 
consider whether or not the putting into 
practice of a similar method will not make 
it possible for them to enjoy the nice profit 
that comes from Sedan sales. 

The points to emphasize are — the select- 
ing of prospects who can and should use a 
closed car of this type; the demonstrating of 
the car by liberal and unusual methods and 
so as to show how a chauffeur is not needed; 



well washed and polished after every use, 
and kept up in the highest possible style. 
Ordinary rough and ready washing and care 
will not be enough. It must be handled like 
a piece of fine furniture if it is to be kept in 
perfect shape for delivery. We suggest the 
minutest care in washing and polishing and 
that the car, when not on exhibition, and 
during the night should be carefully covered 
with a large, light cover so as to keep off 
every particle of dust and dirt. Even too 
much light should not be allowed. If this is 
done the car will be in finest possible condi- 
tion and easily can be delivered when a sale 
is made. 

Take this up with the Sales Department 
and get your Sedan demonstrator AT ONCE. 



HOW A HUDSON DEALER 
KEEPS OUT COMPETITORS 
BY MONOPOLIZING SALES 

Powers' Practical Method of Meeting 

Rivals — A Little Sum in Addition — 

The Appeal of a Cash Saving 

Robert W. Powers, of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, a town of some 120,000 population, 
sold 94 Hudsons last season in and about his 
home city. Two prominent cars considered 
by some dealers as competitors of the Hud- 
son did not sell a single car in his territory. 
There is now no dealer in Fall River repre- 
senting these two prominent cars. 

This may seen a singular state of affairs. 
Yet it is comparatively simple of explana- 
tion. The reason is Mr. Powers himself. 
He has a little method all his own of keep- 
ing out competition. And of abolishing 
rivals. It is merely to be so energetic, so 
persevering, so indefatigable, so persistent 
in pushing Hudson cars and Hudson prin- 
ciples that no other car or dealer has a 
chance to gain a foothold. 

How Powers Turns the Trick. 

Whenever a prospect shows his head Pow- 
ers is after him. And he keeps after him so 
effectively, and fills him so full of Hudson 
dope that no other dealer or car has a ghost 
of a show. If prospects fail to appear he 
goes out after them and turns them up. In 
short, the whole territory is so filled and 
permeated and shot through by this man 
Powers and his Hudson car that others have 
given up In disgust any attempt to beat him. 

And yet Powers does not impress you as 
a very busy man. He always has time to 
chat and visit. He is by no means the nerv- 
ous, hurrying, hop-skip-and jump individual 
that one connects with a "hustler." Indeed, 
he is rather slow and stolid in his move- 
ments. But he knows how to organize a 
business. He understands the fine art of 
getting others to work. He appreciates the 
fact that no one head, one pair of feet, and 
one pair of hands can do it all So he gets 
good salesmen and sets them to work. He 
makes paper and envelopes and postage 
stamps carry his messages. He utilizes 
every possible agency for getting names of 
prospects and of keeping them interested. 
A Sample Powers Selling Argument. 

Here's a sample of one of the little "lead 
pencil" talks that Powers hands out to his 
prospects. Also he teaches these ideas to his 
salesman and they pass them on. 

Says Powers — with a pad of paper before 
him and a soft lead pencil in his hand: "We 
have here two cars — let us say. On the left 
here we'll place the high-priced, high-grade, 
limited output car that the world and his 
wife call the standard of quality and work- 
manship. The price is $6,000. The car is a 
good car, looks well and gives good satis- 
faction. At the beginning of the second 
year the owner at a cost of $800 has it gone 
over and put in first-class shape. At the 
beginning of the third year $1,100 refits the 
car, replaces worn parts and makes it about 
as good as new. The next season (marking 
down all these figures as he goes on) the 
car needs a little more overhauling and re- 
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THE POWER OF APPLIED IDEAS. 

Everlastingly we preach the power of 
ideas. Some may think we overdo it. But 
we have seen so many instances where ideas 
triumphed over mere bull-headed energy 
that we cannot avoid mentioning it again 
and again. 

Napoleon was a master of human nature. 
His army was at one time raised by two 
methods — volunteers and conscription. A 
volunteer is apt to be a good soldier, a con- 
script an unwilling one. Napoleon reduced 
objectionable conscription to a minimum by 
the simple expedient of a variation in the 
color of the gaiters worn by his soldiers. 
Volunteers were provided with white gait- 
ers, conscripts with black ones. As no 
soldier wished to be seen wearing the de- 
spised black gaiters the ranks of the white- 
gaitered volunteers increased accordingly. 
Merely the power of an applied idea. 

A quiet, thoughtful cowboy rode the Texas 
ranges and spent lonely hours far from civ- 
ilization. New York and Wall Street seemed 
as remote as the stars. Yet all the while he 
was revolving in his mind ideas that had oc- 
curred to him in embryo before he left the 
east. When he felt that he was ready, he 
left the ranges, changed his garb and mode 
of life, jumped into the heart of railway and 
financial problems and created a marvelous 
success. All through the power of applied 
ideas. 

To be sure an Idea not put into execution 
Is of no more effect than if it never existed. 
The best idea in the world gets one nowhere 
until it is executed. There are dreamers 
who only dream; and there are dreamers 
who put their dreams into actualities and 
change the history of the world. 

To have an idea of how to make an at- 
tractive salesroom and to allow dirt and cob- 
webs to remain in full control is useless. To 
evolve a great system for securing pros- 
pects is time wasted until it is put into prac- 
tice. To work out a wonderful selling argu- 
ment will move no cars until it reaches the 
prospect and convinces him. To plan, and 
plan, and plan, and never to perform is like 
a horse with fine action which jumps up and 
down on the same spot, never arriving any- 
where. 

Note the FOURTH word in the heading— 
APPLIED! The secret of success through 
an idea lies in that word! 



SELLING A SIX. 



The majority of prospects are pretty well 
sold on the six cylinder car as contrasted 
with the four. That is in regard to contin- 
uous power application, pleasure of driving, 
lack of vibration, and probably lower tire 
cost. But there seems yet to be some hesi- 
tation in the mind of the public generally as 
to the gasoline consumption, weight of motor, 
liability to motor wear and tear. 

It would appear that to sell the six cylin- 
der idea is the first task of the dealer and 
salesman. And to do this the first thing to 
determine is the proper point of attack. 
Find out wherein the prospect lacks in faith 
in the six and pound on that point until his 
fears and lack of faith have been eliminated. 

Frequently it will be found that one's 
efforts must be directed to convincing the 
prospect on this subject of lower gas and oil 



consumption, no greater weight of motor, 
and certainly no more liability to wear and 
tear because of the six cylinders instead of 
four. 

All these points are taken up from time to 
time in the Triangle and in other literature. 
A large array of arguments are at hand for 
use in getting the prospect right in this di- 
rection. There is nothing harder than to 
change a wide-spread general misconception 
such as this of the greater upkeep expense 
of a six, for the reason that it was more or 
less right in the days when a six was made 
merely by adding two more cylinders to a 
four. This erroneous impression has come 
down to us and we now must fight it before 
the six will take its proper place. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



It was a treat to meet "Gold Watch" Per- 
kins last week at the factory lunch rooms. 
"Mark" was absorbing pie at a rate that 
looked bad for his future digestion. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where he puts the Hudson cars 
across is becoming noted as a place where 
the streets are clogged with the "Triangles 
on the radiator." 



Can any dealer beat this for a "deposit" 
on an order for a car? Howard C. Williams 
of the Morgan-Williams Company at Warren, 
Ohio, sold a car the other day and took as 
a deposit 5c — one nickel! The buyer de- 
manded a receipt, which was duly given. 
When he sent his check a few days later he 
carefully deducted the 5c advance payment. 
Some jokers these Williams brothers! But 
it's no joke the way they can sell motor- 
cars. 



If the Triangle got as many letters from 
other dealers as are mailed to it by two 
Pacific Coast hustlers — Ross of Tacoma and 
Harrison of San Francisco — there would 
need to be a special delivery route to the 
factory. The first thing either of these 
gentlemen thinks when a good story crops 
up is to "shoot it to the Triangle." Hence 
they get lots of mention. All dealers can do 
as well if they only keep us in mind. 
Thanks! Messrs. Ross and Harrison! We're 
always delighted to hear from you! 



Chicago salesmen and employees of the 
Guyler company are still discussing the re- 
markable talk given them not long ago by 
Howard E. Coffin. Mr. Coffin just happened 
in Chicago and Louis Geyler inveigled him 
into giving a "chalk talk" to his organiza- 
tion. That it was well up to his usual 
standard is evident from the tremendous im- 
pression it created on all who heard it. 



COFFIN BOOK AND CATALOGS 

ARC BEING MAILED TOGETHER 



We take this method of answering the 
questions of various dealers as to whether 
or not we are sending out catalogs and 
Coffin books direct from the factory. In re- 
sponse to requests received from advertis- 
ing in the Post and other mediums, we are 
mailing the book, "Critical Analysis of the 
Motor Cars of 1914," by Howard ri. Coffin, 
direct from the factory to all who inquire 
for it. With this book we are sending a 
copy of the 1914 catalog of the Hudson Six 
54. 

This is the only instance in which catalogs 
or books are sent direct from the factory. 
In all other cases the inquiry is referred to 
the dealer, and we anticipate that he will 
deliver a catalog and see that the prospect 
is followed up. In cases where we send the 
Coffin book and the catalog, we, of course, 
refer the name to the dealer, but it will not 
be necessary in such instances for the dealer 
to deliver the publications, as we have al- 
ready done so. 



AMERICAN ROAD CONGRESS 

HONORS PRESIDENT CHAPIN 




President R. D. Chapin of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Who Was 
Highly Honored By The Am- 
erican Road Congress Held 
Recently in Detroit — Mr. 
Chapin Was Re-elected a 
Member of the Board 
of Directors. 

Detroit newspapers last week gave special 
prominence to President R. D. Chapin, who 
was re-elected a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Road Congress, the 
third annual convention of which has just 
closed. 

The convention generally was most suc- 
cessful. Wider interest than ever has been 
aroused in the good roads question. Repre- 
sentatives and delegates were present from 
many States and from Canada. Secretary 
David F. Houston of the Department of Ag- 
riculture addressed the convention, and ex- 
plained the way in which Federal aid would 
be given to the various States which are in- 
terested in good roads. 

This assistance is to be given in connec- 
tion with the improvement of the public 
post roads as they are called, which simply 
means that every road over which rural free 
delivery routes go, is susceptible of receiv- 
ing Federal Government aid. The State 
must raise a certain fund in order to obtain 
this Federal assistance. The Government 
does not attempt or promise to do it all. 

Hudson dealers everywhere should take a 
vital interest in this good roads movement. 
It is one of the best methods of Increasing 
and extending the use of motor cars in any 
community. If the roads are good the sale 
of automobiles will be good. This is one of 
the reasons why the Hudson Company and its 
officers take such an active interest in the 
good roads movement. They feel that It is 
something that all motor car manufacturers 
and dealers should assist The future of the 
motor car industry depends in large meas- 
ure upon the future of the roads. 



Are you keeping up the weekly meetings 
of salesmen? They are wonderful yeast- 
breeders. 



Just one continual round of compliments 
for the Six 54 from Maine to California. 
Absolutely it gets monotonous! 



What you DO will never make you rich. 
It's what you THINK that really brings re- 
sults. 
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DISASTROUS RECORDS FOLLOW 

TRAIL Of FAILURE FAMILY 



How Motor-Car Salesmen Loose Sales — One 

Weak Link May Ruin 

Entire Chain 

Among undesirable acquaintances of the 
motor-car salesman may be mentioned the 
Failure family. They go by various names. 
But they all are brothers and sisters. Their 
acquaintance must be shunned by every 
salesman who aims to be a success. Yet 
though they are so undesirable and so fatal 
to efficiency they may be seen sitting about 
the garages and salesrooms of many dealers. 

"Mr. Take-It-Easy" is a very prominent 
member of the Failure family. He comes 
dropping in at all times of a morning, yawn- 
ing because of late hours the previous night, 
logy because it was easier to take another 
drink than to refuse, sluggish because it 
was less trouble to lie in bed than to jump 
out and get a cold bath and a shave. If it's 
rainy he finds it more comfortable pretend- 
ing to be busy at his desk with a cigar than 
to beat through the wet after a man he 
knows well he can see on this kind of a day. 
It's cool and nice in the grandstand at the 
ball game on a hot afternoon. To have a 
quiet game of billiards or cards at the club, 
or to see some good play of an evening is 
much more agreeable than to spend an hour 
or more hunting a difficult prospect. 
Easier to Plod Than to Think. 

It is easier to plod along in the mechani- 
cal, hum-drum way than to think, and plan, 
and scheme new ways of interesting pros- 
pects. Mental activity is a horror to Mr. 
Take-It-Easy. He doesn't want to think. 
He can't bear reading anything but the news- 
paper. He despises the books The Triangle 
recommends. 

But why go on? The Take-It-Easy bunch 
always lands at the bottom. Give them rope 
enough and they'll inevitably hang them- 
selves. 

"Mr. Doubt" is a bad man to get into a 
selling organization. He can ruin more good 
prospects and spoil more improvements and 
new ideas than any other of the Failure 
family. Mr. Doubt has a weak will, and 
weak selling power, because he has so de- 
stroyed his confidence in himself that the 
first breath of opposition flattens him out. 
He is forever accepting the criticisms of the 
other fellow. If someone says the Hudson 
Six 54 is too big he "lays down" at once and 
comes running back to the salesroom to 
write a letter to the factory stating: "John 
Smith said today the Hudson Six 54 was 
too big! What are you going to do about 
it?" If a prospect says the six burns more 
gas than a four and is too complicated, Mr. 
Doubt sadly agrees with him and marks on 
his prospect card: "Impossible to sell to 
Tom Jones." He is the chap who finds the 
corn crop a failure and hence buying condi- 
tions "rotten in our territory." Or some 
other maker has brought out a car that 
"simply puts us off the map." Oh! He's a 
cheerful idiot, is Mr. Doubt. Wouldn't you 
like him on your staff, Mr. Dealer? 

Hunting An Excuse For Not Hustling. 

"Mr. Let-Up-a-Little" is the fellow who 
hangs about so many garages and sales- 
rooms in the cold weather. You'll find him 
rubbing a clear spot on the frost of the win- 
dow so he can see the storm outside. Quite 
impossible to sell automobiles in the winter! 
Perfectly ridiculous! The fact that a dealer 
in another town not a hundred miles away 
keeps his salesmen and his shop humming 
like a bee-hive all winter does not impress 
him. He is too much inclined to grab an 
excuse for letting up on effort All he needs 
is a mere whisper of difficulty and he takes 
advantage of it. It is a fine sop to con- 



He is the senior partner of the Stuart ft 
Braun Engineering Company, who are at 
present handling some very important rail- 
road construction in the east Among other 
big contracts on which they are engaged are 
the four-track Pennsylvania R. R. bridge 
over the Schuylkill River, and the reinforced 
concrete bridge over the tributaries of Ches- 
apeake Bay between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Stuart is one of the leading engineers 
of America and his opinion on matters of 
mechanical importance is very highly rated. 

After giving careful consideration to a 



irrespective of price, Mr. Stuart finally chose 
for his personal use the Hudson Six 54. He 
stated that he did so in appreciation of its 
many points of perfection, simplicity and 
wonderful beauty. That the car appealed so 
strongly to an engineer of Mr. Stuart's repu- 
tation is a high testimonial to its efficiency 
from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. Stuart is seated at the steering wheel 
of the car in the above photograph. Accom- 
panying him is Mr. H. H. McCulla, one of 
the live wires of the Gomery- Schwartz Motor 
Car Company, Philadelphia. It was Mr. Mc- 
Culla who succeeded in getting Mr. Stuart's 
name on the dotted line. 



science. To hunt up prospects for sale of 
cars when spring opens; to hustle for 
chances to take in used cars and sell them 
during the winter, thus having a deposit on 
a sale of a new car later; to keep his shop 
busy with overhauling jobs; to educate own- 
ers to the belief that a motor-car is an all- 
the-year-round vehicle, doesn't appeal to him. 

Havo YOU Met the Failure Family? 

There are many others in this interesting 
but objectionable family. There's "Mr. 
Wait," "Mr. Let-Go-When-It-Gets-Hard," "Mr. 
Gosh-I'm-Tired," "Mr. Have-One-On-Me," 
"Mr. What's-Her-Phone-Number," and many 
others. 

Dealers who get one of this crowd on their 
line-up may ruin the whole organization. A 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 
The weak salesmen infects the others. And 
the sales suffer. 

Bust the Failure Family or they'll bust 
you! 



SURPASSED MOST SANGUINE EXPECTATION 

From the Virginia Motor Car Company of 
Roanoke, Va., comes a letter with reference 
to the Hudson Six 54, which is attracting a 
great deal of attention in their territory. 
The Virginia people write as follows: 

"These cars surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations, and are attracting more than 
ordinary attention here. It is our belief 
that there is no other car at or around the 
price that is the equal of the Hudson Six 54. 
It has all the earmarks of a strictly high 
grade proposition in every respect. The 
owner of a Hudson Six need not apologize for 
his car in any company. It looks good be- 
side any car at any price." 



HOW A HUDSON DEALER KEEPS OUT 

COMPETITORS BY MONOPOLIZING SALES 

(Continued from page 1.) 

placement and $1,400 is required. For the 
fourth overhauling a good deal of work and 
replacement is called for and $1,600 is the 
bill. The total spent for the purchase of the 
car and in keeping it running for four years 
in fair shape has been $9,900.00. Should he 
wish to sell the car the owner finds to his 
dismay that while the car is still in good 
shape and running well it is an out-of-date 
model and is worth in the market only about 
$400 to $600. 

"On the right we will place another car 
— a Hudson Six 54. It costs the buyer $2250 
as against $5,000 for the other car. It is 
equally as good in most respects, and in the 
others it is BETTER than the $5,000 car. 
It will do everything, and more, that the 
expensive car will. It looks as well, is just 
as distinctive, Just as popular, just as styl- 
ish. At the end of the first year the owner 
takes his one-year old car to the dealer, adds 
$700 in cash to it, and gets a brand new car 
of the current model. The second year he 
does the same. And the third year and the 
fourth. His total payments in cash amount 
to but $5,050. And he has on hand a one- 
year old car of a current model, that he can 
sell for approximately $1,500. He has spent 
almost $5,000 less in cash than the buyer of 
the so-called 'high-grade' car, and has had 
a fresh, new car every season." 

Just as an interesting little object lesson, 
suppose you get a pad of paper and a pencil 
and test out this Powers argument on one 
of your "economy" prospects. Then report 
the result to The Triangle. 
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"Who's Who and Why" In the Hudson Big Family 



"Who's Who" in the Sales Department? The 
dealer who sells cars. 

That's short and sweet. And as true as it is 
short 

It makes little difference to the Sales Depart- 
ment what the man may be. The S. D. has no 
concern of his clothes, his family, or even his 
morals. The thing that makes a hit with the S. 
D. is that a dealer is a seller. 

The sole and only interest of the Sales Depart- 
ment is to sell Hudson cars. 

The dealer who makes sales will make money. 
There is no doubt of this. Prices and percentages 
have been so arranged that any dealer who sells 
cars cannot avoid — with decent management — 
making good money. 

The man who works with the Sales Department, 
co-operates with it, recognizes its disinterested- 
ness, and sees the value of its ideas, is a dealer 
who ranks high. 

"Who's Who" in the Accounting Department? 
The man who promptly takes up his drafts. 

Which means that he must have a good system 
in his business. He must make sales for cash or 
quick negotiable paper. He must stand so well 
with his banker that when he needs money to lift 



a bill of lading or two the cash will be there for 
him. He must be a keen, alert, deep-thinking, 
close-figuring business man. 

ThaPs the sort of dealer who gets his name into 
the "Who's Who" column of the Accounting 
Department. 

"Who's Who" in the office of the Triangle? 
The man who writes for us the greatest number 
of snappy, newsy, helpful items from his locality. 

One man cannot travel this big country and 
secure all the material needed for a weekly news- 
paper. Even if he could visit each dealer he 
could not dig up as much news as can the dealer. 
Because each dealer in his own territory is at 
home. He knows every man in it. He catches 
all the humor and interest. 

To pass this good "dope" on to the editor of 
the Triangle is to merit and win a place in our 
"Who's Who" department 

Some day we MAY publish the pictures of some 
of our really best "reporters." 

More than this the things that help one dealer 
help all. And the prosperity of the individual 
dealer is increased when other dealers and the 
company also are prosperous. 

Get into the "Who's Who" column! 

Be a seller, a remitter, a reporter! 



GARAGE MAN MARVELS 

AS HUDSON CLIMBS 

A Hudson Six 54 breezed up a famous hill 
in New York State a week or so ago, passing 
the top of the hill at a 30 mile an hour gait. 
The driver mentioned it in a local garage. 
"I won't call you a liar," smiled the garage 
owner; "but I have $25.00 here to say you 
didn't do anything of the kind." "I'll just 
make that $50.00 to your $25.00 that I'll take 
you in the car and go back and do it over 
again, at 35 miles" retorted the owner and 
driver. And the garage man, seeing he was 
up against it, put his money back in his 
pocket and now shades his eyes and marvels 
when he sees other Hudson Sixes glide past 
his door on their way to climb an "impos- 
sible" hill at 30 miles an hour. 



Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 

In this Column will be found now and then a review of a book that is in the library at the 
office of the Hudson Motor Car Company in Detroit. The officers of the company read these books, 
the men at the factory read them, the district managers and other representatives read them. We 
want every HUDSON dealer and salesman to read the same books we are reading. Then we will all 
be speaking the same language and thinking the same thoughts. Only thus can we thoroughly under- 
stand each other and thoroughly work together. After you read this review BUY THE BOOK and 
READ IT! It won't do you any good unless you buy it and read it! 



HOW THE HUDSON SELLS ITSELE 

Willard Mack walked into the Tom Bot- 
terill Automobile company's showrooms at 
Salt Lake City a few days ago and, pointing 
at a '14 Hudson Six 54 said: 

"Sell me that" 

The salesman did not drop dead, but after 
gasping for a second, said: 

"Certainly, sir," and whipped a contract 
out of his pocket and pressed a fountain pen 
in the popular actor's ready hand. The lat- 
ter signed the contract and then asked per- 
mission to use a desk and a chair for a 
moment while he wrote the necessary check. 
The car was delivered within an hour, with 
all accessories. 

"I have been all over the country, north, 
south, east and west," Mr. Mack said, "and 
I have ridden in Hudson cars every time it 
Was possible. That's why I have sold this 
car to myself." 



"How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a 
Day" is the eccentric title of a book by the 
eccentric Arnold Bennett. It is a remark- 
able book by a remarkable man. It is cal- 
culated to stop a man and make him think. 
Which is perhaps the greatest blessing that 
could happen to the average human. Ben- 
nett contends that most of us waste any- 
where from 16 to 24 hours a week that could 
be profitably used in self-education and self- 
improvement. He traces the day's occupa- 
tion of the average man. It is true that he 
writes of conditions in England, specifically 
in London, but the principle applies equally 
as well in America. Our wasted hours, 
profitably used, would make us alb many 
times more efficient than we are. 

Bennett's way of speaking of the value of 
the day of 24 hours is uniquely attractive 
and fascinating. Every man starts fresh 
every morning with 24 hours at his com- 
mand. The millionaire has no more than 
the meanest beggar. None can use up more 
than one day at a time. None need save, 
because the 24 hours comes fresh every 
morning. How we use our daily quota of 
24 hours determines how well we shall profit 
by and enjoy the days ahead kept safe for 
us in the savings bank of Time. Once the 
day is gone no power can call it back to be 



used over again. A wasted hour is lost for- 
ever. A wasted dollar or a wasted fortune 
may be regained, but no hour passed ever is 
ours to use again. 

A vast number of young men — and men of 
every age — squander and wreck hours and 
hours of time that might be made useful, 
productive, worth while. Newspapers — 
published as a business and for the revenue 
of the owners — are exalted into almost gos- 
pel by millions daily. Because the mur- 
ders and suicides and crimes and slush of 
various kinds is printed in some papers is 
no reason why a man must needs waste time 
in reading it all. Reading and music and 
tennis and billiards and golf, and cards and 
dancing, and the theatre — and many other 
amusements and occupations all have their 
place. But their place is not and should not 
be to absorb all our surplus time. 

These are some of the thoughts that Ben- 
nett urges. It's worth anyone's while to get 
the book and read it not once but a dozen 
times. It's a little book at a little price — 
but it may mean big things to many. 

"How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day/' by Arnold Bennett. Published by 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
Price, 50c postpaid. Order from publishers 
or through ' local booksellers. 



The energetic, dead-in-earnest man creates A salesman's power of persuasion depends 
confidence and guarantees success. on his earnestness and enthusiasm. 



Indecision crucifies successful action. 



All successful salesmen are optimistic. 
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SIX PROVES ECONOMY 
OVER BEST FOURS BUILT 
SURPRISING OWNERS 

Motor Car Owners and Dealers As- 
tounded—Six-Cylinder Claims Proved 
— Hudson Six Wins 

Herewith is reproduced photograph of 
clipping from the Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph, 
giving the story of a recent economy contest 
held from Harrisburg, Pa., to Bellefonte, Pa., 
in which the Hudson Six 54 proved to be the 
winner in competition with several of the 
most popular and successful four cylinder 
cars. Read the clipping. It tells the story. 

This is about as good a demonstration as 
we yet have seen of the economy of the Six. 
It makes positive decision on a much dis- 
puted point regarding the six-cylinder and 
the four-cylinder. It proves beyond a doubt 
our reiterated contention that the six- 
cylinder car can be driven at a lower ex- 
pense for gasoline and oil than can a four- 
cylinder car, travelling the same distance 
with equal loads. It does even more than 
this, because this car driven by Mr. Dill 
carried a much heavier load of passengers 
than any of the four-cylinder cars pitted 
against it. Notice the heavier load carried 
by the Hudson as against the other cars. 
This load was made up very largely of pas- 
sengers and baggage. 

Commenting on the result of the contest, 
Mr. Dill, who drove the car said: "When I 
entered the Hudson in the run it was the 
general opinion of autoists and dealers 
around here that a six-cylinder car had no 
chance whatever against the contesting 
four-cylinder cars, but knowing the Hudson, 
I did not think that the case was altogether 
hopeless. Results show that I was correct 
and the claim of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company and other manufacturers of six- 
cylinder cars, in reference to the economy 
of the six is well founded. This is about 
the first time we have had an opportunity 
of publicly demonstrating the truth of our 
statements, and I think it will be some time 
before motor car owners around here recover 
from the surprise that we have them." 

As will be noted, the Hudson carried seven 
passengers the entire distance, used but one 
gallon of gasoline to every fifteen miles, and 
finished with an absolutely perfect mechani- 
cal and tire score. 

The route was over the mountains of 
Central Pennsylvania, covering the Seven 
Mountains and the foot hills of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Incidentally, Mr. Dill states that for the 
past three seasons, they have "pulled down 
the tin-ware," as he expressed it, with their 
Hudson cars, having secured twenty-one 
miles to the gallon, hauling five passengers 
in a 1912 car, sixteen and a half miles in the 
1913 car and fifteen miles per gallon, hauling 
seven passengers and baggage In the 1914 
car. 

It must be remembered, in considering 
these mileage figures, that the cars will do 



very much better than this on a level road. 
These economy runs of the Harrisburg club 
are made up hill and down dale, and while of 
course, the car gains something on the down 
grade, still it is not enough to offset the 
extra fuel used on the up grade. If the 
same cars had been driven on level and 



Above Clipping Photographed from Local Newspaper. 

smooth roads, Mr. Dill feels confident that 
the mileage could have been considerably 
increased in each case. 

The weight of the passengers and baggage 
carried in this contest by the Hudson car 
was thirteen hundred pounds. 



It is easier to start, drive, control, and 
take care of the Hudson Six 54 than it was 
a few years ago to do one's own work on a 
little 90-inch runabout. That's engineering 
progression ! 



OWNERS OE FOUR- 
CYLINDER CARS RECEIVE 
SERIES SELLING LETTERS 

Resourceful Dealer Uses Mail Vigor- 
ously — Wide Campaign Promises 
Excellent Results— Try It! 

A list of nearly 7,000 names of owners of 
tour-cylinder cars has been secured by a big 
dealer. The list is made up from owners 
residing in a comparatively small territory. 
Accurate information is secured with refer- 
ence to the kind of car, its model number, 
probable value and other data. To this list 
is being sent a series of strong selling letters 
urging the advantage of the six-cylinder car 
and asking the owner of the four to bring 
his car to the dealer and talk over the ques- 
tion of exchanging it for a modern six. 

This is "taking the bull by the horns." 
This dealer does not mope around and com- 
plain about the fact that every prospect has 
a car he wishes to trade in as part payment 
on a new car. He invites this class of busi- 
ness, knowing well that if he once really 
sells a man the six-cylinder idea he will be 
able to secure his old four-cylinder car at a 
figure which will make it possible for him 
readily to dispose of it. 

First Letter of the Series. 

Here is the text of the first letter of the 
series. Others are in the same vein. Their 
purpose is to show the owner the big ad- 
vantage of a six and to emphasize the fact 
that his four constantly is decreasing in 
value. 

Dear Sir: 

Our Used Car Department have 
had some calls in the last few 
days for used cars of your make, 
though the demand is not so 
great as it was a few months 
ago. This, in all probability, is 
due to the fact that the SIX- 
CYLINDER CAR is fast taking 
the place of the four-cylinder 
car, and you can readily appreci- 
ate that with the demand de- 
creasing the value of your four- 
cylinder car is fast becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

The trend of the times in the 
automobile world is fast leading 
towards SIX-CYLINDER AUTO- 
MOBILES, and we would suggest 
that before you do anything in 
the way of buying a new car 
that you investigate SIX-CYLIN- 
DER CARS very thoroughly, 
and to be perfectly fair, you 
should investigate all SIXES, in- 
cluding the HUDSON SIX 54. 
We feel confident that, after you 
investigate all SIXES that your 
decision can only be one way, 
and that is, you will purchase 
the HUDSON SIX 54. 

In order to get a great many 
HUDSON SIXES on the streets, 
we are willing to take an ex- 
change of your car on a reason- 
able basis. Won't you bring it 
around and talk it over with us. 
Yours very truly, 

Right Way of Using Lists. 

The right way of using lists is being 
utilized. That is to have a large list. The 
percentage of replies from any list is not 
great. People are set in their ideas. To 
move a mass of people takes time and long 
education. Therefore a list of 10,000 is much 
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DOCTOR, LAWYER AND ADVERTISER. 

The average business man has not yet 
arrived at a point where he thinks of adver- 
tising as a separate business or profession. 
He will admit that a doctor, a lawyer, a 
dry goods merchant, a druggist, or a motor- 
car dealer knows more about his own line 
than does the other man. But when it comes 
to advertising, each one of all these various 
men still retains the belief that it can be 
handled perfectly well by himself without 
any training, study or special knowledge. 

This curious delusion is responsible for 
many absurd and pitiful exhibitions of 
wasted money. It usually is impossible to 
convince a man that his advertising is often 
worse than useless. None are so blind as 
these who will not see. Probably only time 
will finally educate men to realize the truth. 

A person who has no knowledge of music 
is no fit critic of a musical composition. 
Army tactics are Greek to all except those 
of military training. A base-ball manager 
is a poor man to handle the details of a 
yacht race. 

So there is much more to study and learn 
about advertising than the average business 
man seems to realize. Yet only those who 
have spent years in the business quite appre- 
ciate this fact. 

Behind all the advertising and publicity 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company is a defi- 
nite plan and policy. To explain this fully 
and clearly to every dealer would take as 
much time as was occupied by the head of 
the advertising department in learning it 
himself — say 20 to 30 years. Because we 
would have to begin at the beginning, with 
the A, B, C, of the first kindergarten princi- 
ples. 

This is just another of those cases where 
one comes sooner or later to the point of 
having to show a little trust in the other 
man's ability. We trust our doctor, our 
lawyer, our butcher, our baker, our motor- 
car engineer, even our motor-car dealer. 
Why not have a little faith in what is told 
us by the man who has spent a lifetime — 
almost — in learning about advertising? 



It's about as easy to get up at six a. m., 
as at seven, after you become accustomed to 
doing so. To clean up a day's mail In one- 
two-three style comes natural after you've 
been doing it for a week or two. To form 
the habit of rapid — not hurried — decision 
isn't as hard as you may think. And the 
time it saves would amaze you. To do a 
thing right the first time doesn't seem diffi- 
cult to men who have acquired that habit. 
To let well enough alone, and not to split 
hairs over non-essentials is a habit that 
makes captains of industry. 

Try SOME of these habits. It's really 
good fun acquiring them. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



NEW 1910 PARTS PRICE LIST. 

Dealers are requested to pay particular 
attention to the fact that the 1910 Parts 
Price List has been entirely revised and con- 
siderably changed. Some parts that were a 
dollar are now two dollars. Some that were 
three dollars are now fifty cents. These 
variations in price have occurred because of 
good reasons. Some are on account of a 
different source of supply and others because 
of manufacturing facilities that did not ex- 
ist at the time the original list was made 
up. There will undoubtedly be confusion 
unless dealers provide themselves promptly 
with these lists. 

This revised Parts Price List is now 
ready for distribution and will be sent out 
in such quantities as may be needed by 
dealers. Dealers can procure sufficient to 
! supply the needs of themselves and their 
customers, and their requests for copies of 
the book will be filled promptly, just as soon 
as received at the factory. Write for the 
revised list at once, and save yourself and 
us trouble in handling future orders. 



The Maxwell family at Lawrenceville, 111., 
is very proud over its new silver sugar 
bowl, won in the half mile Six 54 slow race 
at Vincennes recently. The story is told in 
this week's Triangle. Our congratulations 
to Mr. Maxwell and our thanks for sending 
us the telegram advising us of his victory. 



The Imperial Motor Car Company of 
Nashville, Tenn., have a remarkable selec- 
tion of Loving Cups and Blue Ribbons in 
their show room. We learn that they have 
recently added to the collection several cups 
and ribbons through the exhibit and contests 
pulled off at a late county fair. One blue rib- 
bon was given for the best running and best 
operated automobile. These events have 
been won in competition with some of the 
highest priced machines In the country and 
demonstrate the fact that the Hudson repu- 
tation is based upon the possession of the 
qualities that are claimed for it. 



Friends please note that we can get all the 
photographs of cars that we need, right at 
the factory. When you send photos send 
something novel, newsy, out of the ordinary. 
John Smith in John Smith's new Hudson 
Six in front of John Smith's new house is 
mighty interesting to John Smith, Mrs. J. S. 
and the Smith family. But hardly so to 
others. We'd like to see John roping a 
mustang from his car. Or pulling a locomo- 
tive. Or hauling some chap out of a mud- 
hole. Or doing anything that is unusual, or 
striking, and that will make a good news- 
paper story. 



"GETTING THE HABIT." 

Habits are good as well as bad. Though 
when people speak of a habit they usually 
mean the latter. In fact it has become the 
habit to call all habits bad. 

Fortunately it is just about as easy to 
form good habits as bad ones. Some people 
have the habit of industry, or of punctuality, 
or of using their heads as well as their hands 
and feet, or of never letting up on a prospect 
until they have sold him, or of keeping a 
salesroom as clean and neat as their wives 
keep their own home, or of getting a profit 
out of every department of their business. 

If there are any of these habits that you 
have failed to form, why wouldn't it be a 
good idea to go over the list and select one 
or two to acquire just to see what it would 
feel like? 

Habits readily can be taught to others. 
An alert, energetic dealer who makes every 
minute of the day profitable can soon infect 
a whole selling force with the microbe of 
the value of time. The laziest member of 
the organization will be shamed into activity 
when the habit of it is in the air. 



Books That Will Help to Sell Hudson Cars 

In this Column will be found now and then a review of a book that is in the library at the 
office of the Hudson Motor Car Company in Detroit. The officers of the company read these books, 
the men at the factory read them, the district managers and other representatives read them. We 
want every HUDSON dealer and salesman to read the same books we are reading. Then we will all 
be speaking the same language and thinking the same thoughts. Only thus can we thoroughly under- 
stand each other and thoroughly work together. After you read this review BUY THE BOOK and 
READ IT! It won't do you any good unless you buy it and read it! 



Professor Walter Dill Scott is an author- 
ity on advertising, salesmanship and busi- 
ness efficiency. His latest book entitled 
"Increasing Human Efficiency in Business" 
has been described as a chart and compass 
for the young business man who seeks a 
real and genuine, as well as permanent suc- 
cess. 

In its thirteen chapters Professor Scott 
discusses every range and variation of ef- 
ficiency as applied to business. By the ap- 
plication of known physical laws, the tele- 
phone and the telegraph have supplanted 
the messenger boys. By the laws of psy- 
chology when applied to business equally 
astounding improvements have been and are 
being made. Psychology in everyday words 
is merely common sense, the wisdom of ex- 
perience analyzed, formulated and tabulated 
into rules and law. 

Through scientific and carefully con- 
ducted tests it has been proved conclusively 
that when a man is doing what he believes 
is his best, he is still able to do better. 
When he is apparently completely ex- 
hausted, he is, under proper stimulant, able 
to continue. Most of us never know our 
possible achievements, because we have 
never warmed up and gotten our second 
wind in our business or professional affairs. 

This book is for the employee and the 
wage earner, as well as the head of the 
business and the executive. Various means 
of developing efficiency are described and 
suggested. Very practical methods and 
aims are set before the reader. Theory and 
practice go hand in hand. 

A chapter of particular Interest to Hudson 
dealers is the one devoted to "Practice Plus 



Theory." This goes very thoroughly Into 
the employing and training of men for sales- 
men and for other positions. Comparisons 
are drawn between scientific management 
which has been applied largely to machine 
work, and to the increasing of human ef- 
ficiency. Experience which renders human 
activity machine-like, is a form of experi- 
ence that Increases the possibility that the 
possessor will be discarded and his work ac- 
complished by the introduction of some new 
tool or some new method. There is no war- 
fare between theory and practice. Men are 
apt to become so absorbed in the practical 
that they neglect the theoretical. To the 
extent to which theory is thus neglected 
men lower themselves and class themselves 
as mere machines and so hasten the day 
when they will be discarded. 

The most valuable salesman is the man 
who is constantly alert, who is open to 
fresh impressions, and who can be trained 
to assimilate modern methods and modern 
developments as they come to him from day 
to day. 

This little review of one of the chapters 
will give an idea of the meaty nature of 
Professor Scott's book. We urge upon all 
dealers the close study of the book, because 
while there are in it some features not 
adapted to motor car selling, still the prin- 
ciples that apply in most other lines of busi- 
ness are the same as will be found profit- 
able for the Hudson dealer to study. 

''Increasing Human Efficiency in Business/ 9 
by Walter Dill Scott. Published by The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. Price, $1.25 
postpaid. Order from publishers or through 
your local bookseller. 
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FOREIGN MAKERS COMPLIMENT 

HUDSON ON QUALITY OE MATERIAL 



Severe Accident to First Hudson Six Sold in 

Europe — Yet Car Sustains But Slight 

Damage — The Owner's Letter 

We quote the following from a letter 
received by President Chapin from the owner 
of the first Hudson Six sold in Europe. As 
will be noticed this car has been driven 
about 18,000 kilometers, which is about 
11,000 miles. A very severe accident hap- 
pened to the car, as is told in the letter 
herewith reproduced, yet the damage was 
comparatively slight, and was remedied at 
only a very moderate outlay and in very 
short order. The French manufacturers who 
repaired the car, complimented the Hudson 
Company very highly on the quality of the 
materials and workmanship used. 

This letter is interesting as evidence that 
European users of the Hudson Six are get- 
ting results that compare very favorably 
with the excellent reports that come to us 
from American owners and drivers: 

The Owner's Letter. 

"The speedometer now totals up some- 
thing over 18,000 kilometers and I can't 
remember having had any trouble or delays 
in all that distance, except for the stupid 
accident in Algeria when I met another car 
head-on which put us out of business for 
two weeks. But thanks to the * * * * * 
people, I am just as good as ever now. 

"When the accident occurred (which was 
a head-on affair at pretty good speed on a 
grade of 12 per cent), you, or I, or any other 
man might at first glance have offered about 
30 cents for the remains of the wreck. The 
chassis was broken about midway between 
the extreme front and the dash. The engine 
fastenings remained with the chassis while 
the motor stuck out over the place where 
the mud guard was supposed to be. The axle 
assumed the shape of a hair pin. Outside 
of the chassis, motor fastenings and mud 
guard, all other parts remained intact and 
not even a spoke was broken. 

Less Repair Cost Than For Foreign Cars. 

"My first idea was to wire you for another 
car and send you the ashes of the old one 
but on reflection sent it to 



Hudson Six 54 Wins Handsome Silver Cup 

On Great Record In Half-Mile Slow Race 



with the result that in two weeks I had 
really a new car and all for 1040 frances. 
They complimented the Hudson on the 
quality of the material. At that time I had 
done 10,000 kilometers of good hard work in 
France, Tunis, Algeria and Italy, and when 
the motor was taken down there was not the 
slightest play or wear to be found in any 
working part. Since then I have done 
8,000 in France, Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and Holland. 

"Please don't think the above is a regula- 
tion patent medicine testimonial, but simply 
a few facts. I have paid out a great deal 
less for repairs per kilometer than I ever 
did with the foreign cars. 

"The Delco System interested a lot of the 
aviators at the Deauville meeting. I took 
several of them with me on different oc- 
casions. 

"It looks to me as if you ought to get 
your share of the spoils over here, especially 
since you have one of the firm on the spot 
and not a mere agency as in the case of some 
other American manufacturers. I know that 
I can send along a pretty good clientele 
when your new models arrive, and will do 
my best to boost things along." 



The right kind of salesman has no fear of 
opposition either from his competitors or 
his customers. 



From the Maxwell Motor Car Company at 
Lawrenceville, 111., comes the telegram re- 
produced herewith: 

One-half mile in thirteen minutes and 
thirty-seven seconds means a mile in twenty- 
seven minutes and fourteen seconds, or ap- 
proximately a speed on high gear of the 
Hudson Six 54 of only two miles per hour! 
Where can you find any four-cylinder of any 
size, any weight, or any make that can 



equal this marvelous slow running record on 
high speed. 

A slow contest of this character or an 
economy contest similar to the one men- 
tioned in another column is the very best 
forms of local selling material The mere 
word of mouth publicity that is gained by 
these local contests is of tremendous as- 
sistance to the dealer. It backs up with 
actual evidence the statements made in the 
advertising. 



RANNEY COMPANY TRIES OUT 

TOP SPEED OF HUDSON SIX 

Seldom is a motor car dealer called upon 
to show a prospective customer speed. No 
longer is the automobile gauged by its space- 
eating ability. But one day last week the 
new 1914 Hudson Six 54 demonstrator 
breezed a mile at the rate of sixty-five miles 
an hour on the Long Island motor parkway. 
Considering that five persons were riding in 
the car in the test spin, the time was re- 
markably fast. The test was all the more 
impressive and conspicuous because the car 
was in no way "tuned up" for the occasion. 

"We wanted to learn particularly exactly 
what could be expected of the new Hudson 
under varying conditions," said S. S. Toback, 
general manager for the A. Elliott Ranney 
Company, eastern agents for the Hudson. 
"Getaway from standing start, speed on all 
four gears and effect of carburetion effi- 
ciency. These points are of vital importance 
to the prospective buyer of a motor car, and 
after making a real test, we are now in a 
position to give prospective Hudson buyers 
this information accurately. With the 
price of gasoline advancing every few 
months and prospects of it soaring still 
higher, there is much apprehension on the 
part of car buyers in this respect, and one 
of the first questions local automobile sales- 
men are asked is: 'What is your mileage per 
gallon of gasoline?' Of course the carbure- 
tion governs the gasoline consumption and 
the point is to get the maximum amount of 
efficiency out of the motor at a minimum 
cost of gasoline. By our experiment we 
have reached that 100-point efficiency in the 
new Hudson." 



Well written, well presented form letters 
produce new business and hold old custo- 
mers. 



HUDSON FINDS ITS WAY EVERYWHERE 

The Triangle is in receipt of a memoran- 
dum from the Export Department announc- 
ing the interesting fact that it has just ship- 
ped a Hudson car to Messrs. Coutanceau & 
Company of Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Mauritius is a small island in the Indian 
ocean about 450 miles east of Madagascar. 
It is a mountainous island but there are on 
it some good roads. The island has been 
settled for a great many years. Someone has 
jokingly said that it will be unsafe to put the 
Hudson at its top speed over the roads of 
the island, because were this done it prob- 
ably would be impossible to stop the car be- 
fore it would run into the ocean at the other 
side. However, the buyer evidently knows 
his territory, and he knows further that the 
Hudson is going to give him just as good 
satisfaction in this, what seems to us far- 
away island, as it does in our own United 
States. 



OWNERS OP FOUR-CYLINDER CARS 

RECEIVE SERIES SELLING LETTERS 

(Continued from Pagm 1, Column 3) 

more apt to produce sales than is a list of 
1,000. If only five people in 1,000 are in- 
terested to the extent of buying a car, it is 
safe to figure the proportion to hold good in 
10,000 of the same class, which would mean 
50 sales. A five-car sale is moderate; but a 
50-car sale is worth while. 

Dealers who have used small lists and have 
not found them productive are urged to fol- 
low the example of this live and experienced 
salesman. It is well worth while to take 
some time in securing and tabulating an 
accurate list. On its correctness depends 
the success of the entire campaign. To 
spend money on an imperfect list is useless. 
Better to spend time and money in getting 
the list right before investing anything in 
facsimile letters and postage. 
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Building a Business That Lasts 



To "Make haste slowly^' is a good proverb for 
the man who aims to build a long-lived business. 
Mushrooms grow faster than oak trees. The 
effort to get rich quick often ends in get poor 
quicker. 

The "decent average" rules the world. Not 
all men are liars, or knaves, or ingrates. Life 
insurance actuaries know positively the expecta- 
tion of life of the average man. So any business 
man knows what to expect from men in the mass. 

Among one thousand men there will be a few 
sharpers, a few rascals, a few who cannot appre- 
ciate the square deal. But on the average MOST 
of the thousand will be men like yourself. Men 
who appreciate fair treatment; have gratitude 
for favors done; will treat YOU white if you 
treat THEM white. 

The man who continually is seeking to get 
the better of the other fellow comes to grief in 
the end. The man who treats those with whom 
he does business as though they constantly were 
seeking to take advantage of him is not a man 
to be trusted. We usually find in other people 
the qualities we ourselves possess. 

In the long run we all get found out. The 
trapper rarely fails sooner or later to get caught 
in his own traps. Every time we "slip one over" 
we increase the risk of detection and loss of 
faith. We may fool some people a long time but 
always there is the day of reckoning. "The mills 
of the gods grind slowly but they grind exceed- 
ing small." 

"Honesty is the best policy" — though there 



be some knaves who are millionaires. The square 
deal will win in the end. Window-glass business 
habits seem quite absurd and Utopian to some 
men. But there also are men who despise the 
bath-tub and the tooth-brush. 

The Golden Rule, though some may sneer, is 
as true today as when first it came on earth. To 
make fish of one and fowl of another always 
results in a bad case of business indigestion. 
Murder will out. What you do in secret will 
eventually be shouted from the housetops. 

Business reputation is worth more — IN CASH 
— than to make seeming gains by sharp practice. 
It is always the man who fears the white light 
who shouts: "A short life and a merry one!" Do 
you realize that it is only people with clear 
consciences who live long? The sharpers, the 
rogues, the skin-game artists, are merely com- 
mercial May-flies. 

To create a business that will last demands 
foundations built on the concrete of square treat- 
ment mixed from the cement of mutual faith. 
You must be loyal to your patrons before you can 
expect your patrons to be loyal to you. In order 
to have friends you must show yourself friendly. 

Like begets like. Your business is a mirror that 
reflects just what you put into it. Put in shifty 
schemes, questionable policies, and contempt for 
the opinion of those with whom you deal — and 
you will get back a crop corresponding to the 
seed you have sowed. 

The roses of success rarely come from a field 
planted with the thistles of trickery and cunning. 



HUDSON SIX MASTERS DIFFICULT HILL 

AT FOUR MILES ON HIGH GFAR 



Demonstrate Your Six At Low Speed — Real Test 

of Good Car Is Slow Travel — Four 

Cannot Equal Six 

From W. C. Spear, Hudson representative 
at Manchester, N. H., comes a good story 
about an unusual feat that he performed 
recently with the 1914 Hudson Six 64. 

Hanover Hill is a particularly difficult 
piece of local road. Mr. Spear, in making 
the demonstration of the Six 54 believes 
that the capacity of the car is shown to 
better advantage by slow driving on a hill 
than by fast. Of course, he gives the usual 
demonstration but he supplements this by 
taking his car to Hanover Hill, slowing it 
down at the foot of the hill to four miles an 
hour on high, and then negotiating the hill 
without slipping the clutch, the speedometer 
being held down to between four and eight 
miles an hour. This he has done several 
times with a load in the car, and everyone 
agrees that it is a wonderful performance. 

A great many dealers do not quite appre- 
ciate the value of this. Many people take a 
four-cylinder car out and run it down slow 
on the level, but to put that same car on a 
hill and then try to slow it down to seven 



or eight miles an hour, will necessitate going 
into second speed, possibly into first. 

The advantage of the six-cylinder motor 
easily can be appreciated if it is thus demon- 
strated on a hill at a slow rate of speed on 
high gear. The real test of any good car 
now-a-days is to see how slow it will travel 
up hill on high, not how fast it will go up. 
Any good car will negotiate any ordinary 
hill at high speed if it gets a running start. 
The advantage of the six 54 is that you can 
go to the foot of any ordinary hill, start at 
five or ten miles an hour and increase the 
speed all the way up. In the four-cylinder 
car It is just the reverse. You will have to 
take a run at a hill at a speed of from 20 
to 30 miles an hour, and by the time you 
have reached the top of the hill you will be 
going eight or ten or possibly you will 
have had to go into second speed. 

We commend this little experience of a 
very successful dealer to others who take 
their prospects out for demonstrations in a 
hilly country. After giving the usual 
demonstration try this slow hill climbing 
stunt, and see if it does not assist in closing 
the prospect and getting the name on the 
dotted line. 



The right kind of salesman must begin by 
training himself. 



A DEALER WHO NEVER SLEEPS 

It would really seem that E. V. Stratton 
of the E. V. Stratton Company, Albany, N. 
Y., might be likened to a celebrated detective 
agency. Mr. Stratton might well hang out 
over his garage the sign "We Never Sleep." 
Hardly a day passes that some original idea 
does not drift into the Triangle office, and 
on investigation it is found to be fathered 
by Mr. Stratton. 

Just today we learned of an excellent sign 
that is being used in connection with the 
California Plan, widely installed by Mr. 
Stratton. He uses a white background, Tri- 
angle with blue border, and blue letters 
"Hudson Service Station," and with an ob- 
long separate sign from which the Triangle 
is suspended, reading "E. V. Stratton Com- 
pany." This is right in line with the Tri- 
angle's recent suggestion for signs to be 
used in connection with the service stations 
of the California Plan inspection and service 
garages. We suggested also that Service In- 
spectors and Service Garages institute a line 
of road signs leading to their place of busi- 
ness and suitably described with arrows, etc., 
so that tourists will be able to get quick 
service and will also be impressed with the 
fact that Hudson Service is universal and 
the best in the country. 



New ways of saying old things goes a long 
way with a salesman. 



To advance a new and novel idea is often 
the turning point in a sales argument. 
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NOW ONE DEALER SELLS 
HUDSONS AGAINST CARS 
"MADE IN OUR f ACTORY" 



Triangle Article Proves Practical — Pros- 
pect Inclines to Believe Printed 
Word — Eternal Vigilance in 
Use of Triangle Points 

Under date of September 20th, in the 
"Questions and Answers" department the 
Triangle printed an argument to use with 
the prospect who seemed inclined to favor 
the so-called "high grade" car stated to be 
made in one factory. 

Several dealers have written us in refer- 
ence to this subject. Because the Hudson 
Six has left behind it the competitors of 
previous years and we now are ranked along- 
side the "P. P. P." grade of car in all except 
price. Hence a new style of argument is 
found necessary. 

Dealers and salesmen report that this 
"made in our factory" claim of superiority 
crops up frequently. Prospects still retain 
the almost exploded idea that because a fac- 
tory makes — or rather CLAIMS to make- 
its car under its own roof that it must there- 
fore be better than a car made by the Hud- 
son "unit specialist" plan. 

Hudson Plan of "Specialist" Production. 

The Hudson is referred to — quite incor- 
rectly—as an "assembled" car. It is no such 
thing. The Hudson is designed throughout 
by Hudson engineers. No "stock" parts of 
any kind are used, excepting such as are 
commonly purchased by all manufacturers. 
Certain bearings, and tires, and wheels, and 
articles of this description are "stock" with 
all cars. Aside from these the Hudson model 
cars are built from the raw material in our 
own model department. Here we cast ex- 
perimental parts from designs of our own 
engineers. We build the cars from the 
ground up. We test them, try them and 
prove them. Then we send our blue-prints 
and our engineer inspectors to specialty man- 
ufacturers who work out Hudson ideas, under 
the eye of Hudson engineers, as EXCLUSIVE 
HUDSON PRODUCTS. 

With this, of course, many dealers are per- 
fectly familiar. Though some may be a 
little hazy on it. It is re-stated here for the 
benefit of the FEW. 

This idea was splendidly brought out in 
an article in an English paper written by 
an investigator who accompanied the Euro- 
pean engineers on their trip of last summer 
through American motor-car factories. That 
article was reprinted in the August 23, 1913, 
issue of the Triangle. 

One dealer who meets a good deal of this 
"made in our factory" talk uses this number 
of the Triangle as a sales closer on such 
prospects. This is the way he does it and 
tells us about it: 

Effective U«e of Triangle Article. 

"In hopes that our way of answering this 
question might be of benefit to some other 
Hudson dealer, I am going to outline to you 
just how we handle this proposition when 
it comes up in our showroom. 

"This question is undoubtedly one for which 
all Hudson salesmen should have a good and 
ready reply inasmuch as some of our com- 
petitors who do more manufacturing in 



their own plants than does the Hudson fac- 
tory, make capital from this kind of com- 
parison. Unquestionably the argument set 
forth in the article in the Triangle is strong 
enough to overcome any doubt in the mind 
of a prospect who has formerly owned a 
high priced car, but I believe that you will 
agree with me that it is a well known fact 
that the average man or woman is inclined 
to believe more readily what is seen in print 
than what is told them by salesmen. 

"Sometime ago the Triangle published a 
very clever article which was published on 
the other side in one of the London journals 
immediately following the return of the for- 
eign engineers who visited the automobile 
concerns in this country during June and 
July. This article mentioned the Hudson 
Company as being perhaps the foremost in 
this country in its particular method of 
manufacturing cars. The article, I believe, 
was more or less a discussion of the differ- 
ent methods of manufacturing in the U. S. 
and complimented the Hudson plan very 
highly. 

"You can very readily see the effect it has 
on our prospects who are skeptical on our 
car being an 'assembled' proposition, when 
we take them over to the table in our show- 
room on which lies the leather covered file 
of the Hudson Triangle. We merely ask 
the prospect to be seated, open the file to the 
Triangle in which this article appeared 
(Volume 3, Number 8, August 23, 1913) and 
ask him to read for himself the opinion of 
the best European engineers on this subject. 
It immediately dispels all doubt in the pros- 
pect's mind as to the practicability of the 
Hudson Company's method of manufacturing. 
The writer has personally found in one or 
two instances that it closed completely all 
roads to criticism as to our method of manu- 
facturing. The fact is that this particular 
article compliments the Hudson Company 
and its method so strongly that it sells a 
customer not only on the car but on the 
company which builds the car and I believe 
it would be a good idea to hand along this 
scheme to other Hudson dealers who have 
possibly overlooked or forgotten the exist- 
ence of this article in the Triangle." 



WHAT TO DO WHEN THE 

TAIL LIGHT GOES OUT 

"The man who drives an automobile has 
occasion once in a while to demonstrate his 
ingenuity in an emergency," says Guy L. 
Smith, the resourceful Omaha Hudson dis- 
tributor. 

"One of the most original stunts I have 
ever seen was pulled off a few nights ago 
by Sidney Swanson, one of our Hudson own- 
ers. When he started out for an evening 
drive, he found that the electric tail light on 
his car was out of commission. He knew if 
he attempted to run without a rear light, 
it was a ten-to-one bet that he would be 
arrested or fined. He was not going to be 
cheated out of his ride however and felt con- 
fident there must be some method of over- 
coming the difficulty. 

"Suddenly he remembered that an extra 
lamp with fourteen foot extension cord was 
part of the Hudson equipment. It was an 
easy matter to plug in one end of the cord 
to the side lamp socket, run the cord along 
the side of the car, and tie the lamp to the 
tail light bracket. 

"The evening's ride was enjoyed, and the 
tail lamp repaired the next day." 



USE WORDS THAT SELL 
PROSPECT BY SUGGESTING 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 

Selling Device Salesmen Should Re- 
member—Well-Known Method of 
Successful Advertising Writers 
— Has Scientific Basis 

In the Saturday Evening Post recently 
was published the following in connection 
with "Color Suggestions." 

"Two psychologists at Vassar have found 
that there is a strong disposition on the 
part of college girls, and possibly of all peo- 
ple, to take somebody else's word that cer- 
tain colors are pleasant or unpleasant. In 
effect they have shown that a clever clerk 
selling dress goods and other articles of dress 
can influence customers considerably in their 
attitude toward one color or another. In 
the tests on thirty-five Vasser students colors 

were shown with the remark that this was 
a warm, delicate pink or that was a faded 
blue. The records of the tests indicated that 
twenty-five of the girls were more or less 
susceptible to the suggestions, basing their 
like or dislike of the colors to some extent 
on the suggestion of the 'delicate' or the 
'faded* remark." 

The above quotation suggests the idea fre- 
quently mentioned in the Triangle. 

Pick Your Adjectives to Win. 

The whole thing lies in the choice and 
use of adjectives. Use words calculated to 
direct the mind of the prospect along the 
line it is desired to have it go. Advertising 
writers do this constantly and systematic- 
ally. Tell a buyer the qualities to look for 
in any article and the chances are that he 
will find there just those qualities that are 
mentioned. The idea is well brought out by 
the instance of the clerk selling the dress 
goods. 

This readily can be applied to the selling 
of motor-cars. To prefix each mention of 
parts or attributes of the car with a strong 
or descriptive adjective helps greatly to fix 
a favorable impression in the prospect's 
mind. Not only that but it helps the sales- 
man to work into his running conversation 
what is really a description of the car. In- 
stead of saying: "The streamline body is 
being adopted by all the best makers," say: 
''This Hudson true streamline body, etc." 
Instead of saying: "You will find this rear 
axle, etc." say: "You will find this latest 
type full-floating axle, etc." Instead of say- 
ing: "The body of the Hudson Six is blue 
and the hood, radiator and fenders are 
black," say: "The body of the Hudson Six 
is a deep, rich, coach blue and the hood, 
radiator and fenders are black enamel baked 
on at extremely high temperatures and rub- 
bed to a polished finish." 

A little ingenuity will show a salesman 
how this principle easily can be applied in 
many ways. Go over the car, pick out the 
features about which you constantly talk, 
and fit to each of them some strong, des- 
criptive adjective. In talking with pros- 
pects practice to use • these terms. It soon 
will become second nature and you will find 
the mental impression left with the pros- 
pect will help greatly in influencing his 
selection of the Hudson car. 
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THE STRAIGHT LINE. 

A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

It is also the shortest and best way through 
any difficulty. 

As long as business exists there will occur 
differences of opinion. No two men ever 
thought or acted exactly alike. Nor did any 
two men ever see things from precisely the 
same viewpoint. The shield that was gold 
on one side and silver on the other could 
not possibly present the same appearance to 
men on opposite sides of it. Both were 
right in their contention as to its color, but 
it would have been absurd to quarrel over 
it. 

Dealers and salesmen cannot always see 
things just as we at the factory see them. 
Nor can we be expected always to see things 
in a dealer's territory as they appear to him. 

Hence it is necessary from time to time 
to have a "get together" meeting, either 
personally, by correspondence, or through the 
medium of our District Managers. And, the 
easiest, and quickest and most lastingly sat- 
isfactory plan by which such a mutual un- 
derstanding can be arrived at is the straight 
line method. 

Let us then not beat about the bush, or 
fence and spar and deceive. Let's not say 
one thing with our lips while meaning quite 
another in our hearts. Let's not vainly try to 
make the selling of motor-cars a success by 
deceiving ourselves and our associates in the 
business. For this Big Family is not so- 
called as a fanciful name. It is in reality 
just that. And unless we work together, 
and have mutual faith, and trust, and con- 
fidence there can be but one end to the 
Family. 

If you have troubles tell us. If you have 
a grievance — or think you have — spit it out. 
If we haven't treated you as you think you 
should have been treated, say so. If we do 
something you think we should not do in 
merchandising methods in your territory let 
us know it. 

It is our constant endeavor to help our 
dealers. Our business is yours, and yours 
is ours to this extent — that we both are in- 
terested in selling the greatest possible num- 
ber of Hudson cars, and in seeing that those 
cars give the greatest possible satisfaction 
to their owners. 

Therefore use the straight line method. 
Let's be frank. 

To be sure there are and always will be 
matters belonging to any business that are 
subject only to the judgment of the man 
or men who own the business. And with such 
we have no wish nor desire to meddle. But on 
matters of general policy, details of selling, 
daily problems on both sides, let's establish 
a basis of mutual understanding and mutual 
confidence. 

The straight line method simplifies many 
problems. 



THE COST OF MOTORING. 

In the early flush of the automobile busi- 
ness cars were bought principally by people 
of wealth. Few knew or cared what was 
their annual outlay. The motor-car was 
more or less of a toy and a fad. 

That day has passed. Today the motor- 
car is a personal and business necessity. 
No man having once known the joy, the 
health, the recreation or the utility of an 



automobile cares thereafter to be without 
one. 

Today everybody buys motor-cars. Of 
some sort. And a vital point with many 
is the annual cost of their car. This must 
be figured from all angles. The investment 
cost, the depreciation cost, the fuel cost, the 
tire cost, the incidentals of accidents and 
repairs. 

Probably the strongest angle of appeal that 
a salesman can make is in this annual cost. 
Beauty attracts, popularity interests, power 
and speed fascinate; but the question most 
often asked is: "How much will it cost me 
to own and run this car?" 

Therefore study this from the Hudson 
viewpoint. It will be found a valuable ex- 
ercise. It will sell cars. For the Hudson 
makes good on all these points. You'll find 
the material for this exercise in the Digest 
and in the Triangle. 



SUGGEST— DON'T ASK. 

Don't "ask" for the order, suggest it. 

Salesmen are frequently told that they 
are entitled to ask for the order. That 
there is a certain point where they should 
do so. That the asking for the order is the 
finale of their solicitation. 

To a certain extent this is probably right. 
But the manner of asking for the order is 
rarely touched upon. In this lies a great 
deal of the success or lack of success of the 
closing. 

To creep up on a prospect for days, maybe 
weeks, as one might creep on game in the 
hunting field, and then to flush the bird and 
scare it away by a too precipitate move- 
ment at the last minute is bad sportsman- 
ship. Caution is more necessary at the end 
of a solicitation than at the beginning. 

There are many ways of suggesting the 
order rather than baldly and crudely asking 
for it. A suggestion as to the equipment 
of the car is frequently used. To unobtru- 
sively get out the order blank and begin to 
fill it in is often effective. To take it for 
granted that the car is sold is an old, but 
a good method. One salesman drove a car 
to the prospect's garage on the pretext of 
seeing if it would go in nicely — and then 
left it there. To let prospect drive the car 
on a demonstrating trip, and then to get out 
of the car at the prospect's door as if it were 
a trip in the owner's car has been used. 

There are many of these little devices that 
will suggest themselves to an alert sales- 
man. Rarely are two prospects to be hand- 
led in the same way. Use your ingenuity 
in finding out novel ways of thus suggesting 
the order. 



Fiddling away time makes an inharmo- 
nious tune. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



They'll be driving Hudsons a plenty in Ja- 
maica soon. Mr. J. Sutton Brown of Kingston, 
Jamacia. has picked up the plum for the island 
for the 1914 season. The factory had the pleas- 
ure of a visit from Mr. Brown last week. He 
was much pleased with the cars and still better 
pleased to Join the Big Family under the Tri- 
angle banner. 



Two big men and two big distributors dropped 
in at the factory lunch room on Monday. Bald 
from Pittsburgh and Marshall from Lawrence- 
ville ate pumpkin pie with us. 



Clever post cards I. W. Dill sent out to his 
friends announcing his winning of the Economy 
Contest told in last week's Triangle. Just one 
suggestion, however. We aren't strong on pic- 
ture post cards of places interesting only to 
local people. We'd have liked to have seen Mr. 
Dill and the winning Hudson on the post card. 

A special London dispatch to the New York 
Herald told of the American ambassador Walter 
Hines Page traveling 1,800 miles in his Hud- 
son car durlg his vacation in Scotland. Need- 
less to say the vacation was a great success and 
most enjoyable. The car ran "smoother than 
silk." 



In parts of the South, and in Canada, "calm" 
and "cam" are pronounced the same — with the 
short "a," That's where E. O. Brock of the 
Southern Auto and Electric Company of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, got in his deadly work. The 
shop foreman came in with a list of parts for 
a repair Job. ( Not a Hudson. ) On the list was : 

1 set calm shaft bearings. 

"W T hat do you want new bearings for if the 
shaft is now so quiet?" asked Brock. That's 
where the story stops. Maybe he took a cigar! 



"Bully" says E. J. Foley, president of the 
Foley Motor Car Company of Paterson, N. J. 
He means business. And the wav the cars per- 
form. More 1914 Hudsons delivered than all 
others at the price combined. Last week sold 
one 1913 six, three 1914 sixes and ONE 1915 
SIX! The 1915 buyer has always owned a diff- 
erent car. He wants his 1915 six delivered in 
August, 1914. 



Kansas City claims to be third in volume 
of motor-car sales in the United States. Annual 
sales of pleasure cars said to be 12 millions, 
tires and accessories 3 millions, trucks 1% 
millions, total of 16% millions. They own up 
to New York and Chicago being larger but dare 
any other city to dispute their claim of third? 
Who will? 



WHO WANTS A GOOD "SPEEDSTER?" 

Everybody admires the "Speedster." Here 
is a chance for someone to get a good one. 
It is practically as good as new. A little 
tear in a cushion, and a little scaling of the 
paint on the hood. Otherwise in excellent 
shape and running "smoother than silk" in 
the well-known Hudson style. Any dealer 
who has a buyer for this car should let us 
hear at ONCE. Use the wires if you are 
more than a day distant by mail from 
Detroit. 



Good Way to Use Canvas Sign 



Some dealers do not care for 
the canvas or muslin sign on 
their building. They think it is 
apt to create an impression of 
"cheapness." While this seems 
unlikely If the sign is properly 
painted and constructed, still the 
idea is honestly entertained. 
Above is shown a method by 
which the muslin sign acquires 
added dignity. It is used by the 
Henley-Kimball Company of Bos- 
ton. Others too are using it. The 
idea is simply to place the sign 
inside and quite close to the glass 
of the show-window. Accurate 
measurements are required and 
the sign should be very neatly 
put up. 
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Europe Endorses the Six- Cylinder Motor 



The Autocar is one of the most reliable and conservative auto- 
mobile publications in the world. It is published in London, Eng- 
land. What it says on technical questions affecting the motor-car 
is accepted as final by many motorists. Note The Autocar's con- 
clusion that "the four cylinder engine cannot compete with the 



six cylinder either in torque at low speeds or In smoothness of 
running at any engine speed." 

We commend to all dealers and salesmen a careful reading of 
the article here photographically reproduced. We also suggest 
that it is excellent selling material. 
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Notes. 



Small Six-cylinder Cars. 

The fine performance of The comparatively small six- 
cylinder Sunbeam in the recent Grand Prix race natur- 
ally draws attention to the six-cylinder engine , indeed, 
this type of engine was rather well represented in the 
Grand Prix race, as the two Excelsiors, which had 
larger engines than the Sunbeams, also succeeded ii: 
finishing the course, though they did not play the 
same prominent part in the race. 

The way in which the six-cylinder car has main- 
tained its hold, in spite of all prophecies to the con- 
trary, is interesting in more ways than one, and the 
fact that it should be used in so keen a contest as the 
Grand Prix, and, moreover, in a Grand Prix with a 
fuel limit, is an evidence that it is no longer restricted 
to its old field of work, in which smoothness of running 
in big engines was the main consideration. We are 
not given to prophesy, yet the fact remains that all the 
indications at present point towards a wider use of 
the six-cylinder enigne than ever before, as it 
appears probable that it will be made in still smaller 
sizes, and eventually take the place of the four- 
cylinder engine for comparatively small cars. 

In the old days, when engines were unreliable, the 
addition of two cylinders was regarded, and not un- 
naturally, as an undesirable complication, though the 
smoothness of the drive was admitted on all hands. 
For a long time the manufacture of six-cylinder engines 
was practically confined to the Napier firm, and when 
other firms took up the engine it was used almost 
exclusively for large powers, as the general opinion 
then was that, except for really big engines, there 
was no reasonable excuse for using six cylinders. 
Then, again, those who took it up had in many cases 
great difficulty in producing an engine which would 
run smoothly at all reasonable speeds: they succeeded 
in making an engine which was very nice indeed at 
certain speeds, but which at certain other critical 
speeds was positively less pleasant to sit behind than 
rheir four-cylinder models. All the worst of these 



troubles were due to crankshafts of insufficient stiff- 
ness and to inadequate support of the crankshaft, but 
these early troubles have been surmounted now, and six- 
cylinder engines without any dampers or other special 
methods of killing pei iodic vibration can be made, 
and are being made, which run smoothly up to any 
speed at which they can be driven on the road, or, for 
the matter of that, upon the track ; the six-cylinder 
Sunbeam is a notable example of this. 

To Meet the Prevailing Demand. 

The overcoming of the one great difficulty of periodic 
harshness has widened the field for the six-cylinder 
engine, and the reason why we think it is likely 
to be built in smaller and smaller sizes is that the car 
design of the present and the immediate future is prac- 
tically a reply to the request for an engine which pos- 
sesses the special qualities of the six-cylinder. It will 
be admitted at once that the popular demand is for a 
car which will run almost anywhere without a change 
of gear, including the climbing of all ordinary main 
road hills. This at once necessitates a low top gear, 
which in its turn means high engine speed. There- 
fore, it is obvious that the conditions imposed by 
popular demand are best met by a six-cylinder engine, 
because its superior torque lends itself to top gear 
running, and its well-nigh perfect balance makes it 
possible to run the engine at high speeds such as are 
necessitated by low gears on the level without vibration 
or noise. The four-cylinder engine cannot compete 
with the six either in torque at low speeds or in smooth- 
ness of running at any engine speeds. 

It may be said quite fairly that all we have brought 
forward is a string of truisms. We do not deny it ; 
but what we want to point out is that these truisms, 
each of them, furnish an argument in favour of the six- 
cylinder engine, not only for large cars, but also for 
comparatively small ones. All the tendencies of the 
day are in favour of higher and higher engine speed, 
while the demand for smoothness and quietness of run- 
ning without change of gear certainly strengthens, so 
that there is every indication of a wider future for the 
six-cylinder engine. 



NEW ADVERTISING FROM PACIFIC COAST 

Prom C. L. Ross, manager of the Pacific 
Car Company at Tacoma and Seattle, comes 
a clever little advertising scheme. Mr. Ross 
has just started this. He says that he does 
not know that it ever has been used before, 
at least not to his knowledge. It would 
seem to be an idea that could be used to 
advantage in towns of not over 100,000 popu- 
lation. It Is, of course, better adapted to a 



moderate sized city than to a larger place. 
The way Mr. Ross describes the idea is this: 
"We have written a letter stating that the 
signer has ridden in and driven the new 
1914 Hudson Six 54 and that in his estima- 
tion it is the best performing, quietest and 
most powerful car that he ever has had the 
pleasure of driving. The signatures that 
we get to this letter are from men prominent 
in the town. We select men who drive other 
makes of cars. Nearly all of them drive 
four-cylinder cars. We do not get the signa- 
ture of any Hudson owner. At a glance it 



would seem that it would be hard to get 
signatures to this letter but such is not the 
case. If a dealer himself will go out for a 
week with a new car and invite prominent 
men to ride in it and drive it he will find no 
difficulty in securing their signatures to a 
statement of this kind." 

We commend Mr. Ross* excellent little 
scheme to the attention of dealers in towns 
that would be susceptible to it. 



Start every day with individual team- 
work. 
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The Opportunity Proves the Man 



The opportunity does not make the man — it 
merely proves him. The man is there all the 
time, though few may know it but himself. 

Leaders and executives often develop through 
what seem accidents of fate, or almost chance. 
Until circumstances give them their opening, 
their ability is not realized. Yet their success 
comes from no change in themselves. Merely a 
change in environment. And in the apprecia- 
tion of their associates. 

The most useful members of the Big Hudson 
Family have been almost accidental finds. Chance 
gave diem their opening. They proved their abil- 
ity to lead and execute by their efficiency and 
success. 

That salesman who comes to you, Mr. Dealer, 
seeking a chance may prove your best lieutenant 
Many have entertained angels unawares. He 
knows that he knows and what he can do. You 
don't. He cannot tell you in five minutes what it 
has taken him (maybe) 15 years to learn. Be- 
ware of snap judgments! 

What a man has done he can do again — and 
do it better. Find out what your man has done. 
If he sold watches he can sell cars. The same 



people buy both. If his personality makes him 
friends in one line of business it will in another. 
Don't turn him down because he must tell his 
own story. Yet, hear what those who know his 
record say for him. 

Sometimes you will find the man you want 
right at your own door. There may be in your 
own organization a bright, capable chap, who 
only needs the opportunity to prove his merit. See 
that he gets it! Make it your business to know 
your men. Know what they are, where they are, 
how they live, what they read, who are their as- 
sociates, what is the calibre of their gray matter. 

A Beau Brummel is not necessarily a fool be- 
cause he dresses fastidiously. Nor on the other 
hand is a man lacking in brains because he con- 
siders clothes as one of the smallest of life's de- 
tails. We all are individual, peculiar, different 
from the other man. One man plays golf and 
the other goes fishing. One can't bear discom- 
fort, while the other revels in it. If we all liked 
only base ball who'd buy shot guns? If all ad- 
mired brunettes, pity the blondes. 

Give the man a chance! 

He may surprise you! 

"Gold is where you find it!" 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Question — A strong talking point on the 
part of one of our competitors is their T-head 
motor. At date of present writing, we have 
several prospects on the fence. Please fur- 
nish us with some arguments showing the 
advantage of the L-head motor over the 
T-head and point out the disadvantage of 
the T-head type. 

Answer — Some people imagine that the L- 
head motor, while unquestionably a good 
motor, is inferior to the T-head type. This 
is a popular impression that, like a good 
many other ideas that get into the public's 
mind, is quite erroneous. 

A vital difference between the T and the 
L-head type of motors is the necessity of 
employing two cam shafts on the T-head 
while but one is required on the L-head. 
This at first sight, may seem a small feature 
but it is much more important than is gen- 
erally realized. Two cam shafts mean two 
shafts, two cam shaft gears, at least three 
bearings, and flanges and bolts for the at- 
tachment of the game. In other words, 
eleven more parts, at least, are required to 
complete the T than the L-type. With two 
cam shaft gears, it is necessary that they 
rotate without interference. To obtain this 
result, they must be offset either crosswise 
or fore-and-aft. This means that tappet 
valves and valve springs are all pushed out 
from the center line of the motor a corres- 
ponding distance. This involves widening 
of the crank case and cylinder head with a 
large increase in weight of aluminum and 
cast iron over the weight of an L-head motor. 
If this offsetting is done fore-and-aft, it still 
necessitates extra metal and length of cast- 
ings. 

By actual experience it is found that the 



average T-head motor weighs about seventy 
five pounds in excess of an L-head of similar 
bore and stroke. 

Again there is much more friction of bear- 
ings and gears In the T-head than in the 
L-head. It is easily seen, of course, that this 
is just double. The load variation on the 
cam shaft of the L-head type is much less 
than on the T-head for the reason that with 
twelve cams on a shaft as in the L-head, 
there exists a series of over-lapping pres- 
sures, whereas with only six cams, there is 
an intermittent load dropping from maxi- 
mum to zero. This results, of course, in 
greater wear and hammering action, more 
noise and liability to get out of order in 
the T-head than on the L-head. Practice 
proves this point to be well taken. 

The point often made by the T-head ad- 
vocates, that the cylinder is better scavenged 
is not found to be so in practice. There are 
more pockets and corners in the T-head that 
are not swept out by the incoming gas. 
These are filled with dead gas and reduce 
the space available for power production. 
The dead gas is chilled by the incoming gas 
and is more apt to deposit carbon on the 
exhaust valve and seats. During the period 
of compression, it mixes with the fresh gas 
near the top of the cylinder diluting it to 
a point where complete and instant ignition 
is seriously retarded. On the exhaust stroke, 
such gas is pocketed over the inlet valves. 
This is mixed with the fresh gas when the 
inlet valve is opened. In the L-head com- 
bustion chamber, the form makes these fea- 
tures comparatively insignificant. The heat 
radiation in the T-head is greater than in 
the L-head motor. In other words, the cool- 
ing of the T-head type is not as uniform and 
invariable as in the L-head motor. 



In summing up, it may be impartially 
said of the T-head motor, that it has more 
parts than the L-head, it is heavier, it may 
readily become noisier, it is less efficient 
thermally and mechanically, it does not 
scavenge the cylinder as well as the L-head 
and it is a type which appears to be slowly 
losing ground with the best makers. 

During the last year, the T-head motor 
has been abandoned by at least two prom- 
inent manufacturers. 



HAPPINESS 

It's merely a habit. 

Some people have it by nature. 

The rest of us have to cultivate it. 

It means forgetting injuries and hurts and 
neglects. 

It means refusing to permit your mind to 
dwell on anything that causes worry and 
sorrow. 

It means resolutely swinging your thoughts 
to brighter things. 

It means to put aside the past and live in 
to-day, with no fret about to-morrow. 

It's just a habit! It can be cultivated, and 
there's no other habit so well worth while. 



GASOLINE ECONOMY OF FOURTH 
SPEED GEAR 

From North Carolina comes a letter from 
the owner of a Six 54, purchased through 
M. B. Aultman, Hudson representative at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The owner writes that he drove his car 
from Jacksonville to Asheville, N. C, run- 
ning time about 24 hours, consumption of 
gasoline averaging 14 miles to the gallon. 
He states that he used the fourth gear 
whenever he thought it practicable and that 
it lowered the gasoline consumption con- 
siderably. He further writes, "The car 
answered nobly every time in a pinch, over- 
coming road conditions that no car was 
ever intended to negotiate. 1 
Digitized by 
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The Problems of the Sub-Dealer 

By E. C. Morse, General Sales Manager 



The name "Sub-dealer" has been commonly 
used to differentiate between the dealer who 
buys direct from the manufacturer and the 
dealer who buys from the dealer or distrib- 
utor, and does not deal at all directly with 
the factory. 

For the purpose of this article the dealer 
buying from the factory will be called the 
"Distributor" and the Sub-dealer will be 
known as the "Dealer." 

In order to cover the territory of the 
United States as efficiently and as economic- 
ally as possible, the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany has established distributors in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the country. These 
distributing points are naturally points from 
which, both geographically and commercially, 
the product of the company may be distri- 
buted to the best advantage. 

The territory given to the Distributor is 
presumed to cover that which is contributary 
to the distributing point, while being limited 
by the company to cover only such territory 
as may be effectively covered and developed 
by the Distributor. 

How Distributor and Dealer Work Together. 

Every Dealer selling goods knows the ten- 
dency of the buyer living in the small town 
to shop in the larger centers. Every Dis- 
tributor knows the value of being locally rep- 
resented in every town in his territory. 

To obtain the best results, perfect co-opera- 
tion must therefore exist between the Dis- 
tributor and the Dealer. When the customer 
contemplating the purchase of a motor car 
leaves the small town in which he resides 
and goes to the distributing center — say Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City or Chicago, he will be 
largely influenced in his investigation of 
motor cars by what he has been told by his 
local dealer. 

As a rule this customer will go first to 
investigate the particular car recommended 
by his local dealer. This gives the Distrib- 
utor a big opportunity to help the Dealer. 
The Distributor by reason of his fine sales- 
room, well-equipped service department, and 
efficient sales staff, is in position to give the 
best possible assistance to the dealer in clos- 
ing the order. 

On the other hand, if the Distributor has 
no Dealer in the small town, the buyer con- 
templating the purchase of a motor car, and 
who goes to the large distributing center, 
goes to the Distributor of some other make 
of car who has a local dealer in his town. 
The result is that the Distributor not having 
local representation in each town in his terri- 
tory loses many sales which he might have 
made if he had only had the opportunity of 
meeting the intending purchaser. 

The above is only one point which strik- 
ingly illustrates the necessity of the Distrib- 
utor having a Dealer in the smaller town, as 
well as one of the methods by which a live 
and up-to-date Distributor can assist that 
Dealer to make money for himself. 

Importance of Dealing With Strong 
Distributor. 

Dealers should be very careful with what 
Distributor they do business. A man who 
has considerable money to place in the bank 
usually investigates the standing of that 
bank before he commits his savings to its 
care; yet many dealers fail to properly inves- 



tigate before closing arrangements to do bus- 
iness with a Distributor, and upon whom 
they are largely dependent for the very 
profits which they seek in their business and 
which they give their time and energy to get. 
No Distributor today would think of mak- 
ing a contract with a manufacturer without 
being pretty sure that that manufacturer was 
financially sound and turning out a product 
which was marketable, at the same time 
backing up that product by the right kind 
of advertising and the proper service organ- 
ization. It is just as important for the Deal- 
er to be as careful in making his contract 
with the Distributor. 

Excellent System of Hudson Motor Car 
Company. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company, realizing 
all of this, insists that a copy of every con- 
tract made by its Distributors shall be sent 
to the company. The Hudson Motor Car 
Company goes farther and guarantees that 
the Dealer shall not be subjected to even a 
chance of loss on account of his deposit. The 
name of the Dealer doing business through 
its Distributor is known and recognized by 
the Hudson Motor Car Company the same as 
if that Dealer were doing business with the 
company direct. In the Sales Organization 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company, efforts 
are continually being made to assist the 
Dealer as well as the Distributor to increase 
his sales. 

Hudson Distributors, I am sure, appreciate 
the importance of securing a local dealer in 
every town in their teritory. They also real- 
ize the need of giving those Dealers their 
best possible support. With this effort on 
the part of both the manufacturer and the 
Distributor to assist the Dealer, no line of 
cars today offers better possibilities for the 
Dealer who wants to remain permanently in 
the business and make money, than the Hud- 
son line. 

Sticking to a Good Car and a Good 
Manufacturer. 

The Distributor or Dealer who changes the 
line of cars he handles every year, is not 
making any headway, he is simply marking 
time. Eventually, if this policy is continued, 
he will drop out of the business. 

The automobile industry will soon come to 
a point where the Distributors and Dealers 
in the towns throughout the United States 
are permanently established with certain 
lines of cars. They will handle certain well- 
known lines from year to year and will be- 
come known in their communities in con- 
nection with those particular lines just as, 
for example, when you want hardware or 
farming implements there is one Distributor 
or Dealer's name which instantly occurs to 
you because he has been handling that class 
of goods for a long time. 

It is noticed throughout the country that 
fewer changes among their dealers are being 
made by the leading manufacturers today. 
Gradually organization is coming out of 
what was chaos but a short time ago. The 
things for the Dealer to determine are — first, 
will I remain permanently in the business; 
second, if the answer to the first question is 
in the affirmative, "I must associate myself 
with a successful distributor and manufac- 
turer, because with their success will come 
my success.*' 

The Hudson line of Sixes this year at 



lower prices — cars never before equalled at 
such low prices — gives to all Dealers an op- 
portunity for a much larger sale of Hudson 
cars than ever before. 

To those dealers, therefore, in territory 
where our Distriubtors are not yet represent- 
ed, I would say, get in touch with the Hud- 
son Distributor quickly — for the Hudson 
Car and the Hudson Organization can help 
you to become the leading and most success- 
ful dealer in your territory. 



Triangle Tells How 
Dealers Win Success 
Selling Hudson Cars 

Hudson Weekly Newspaper Specially 
Useful to Smaller Dealers— Gives 
Practical Hints on How to Do 
Business — Enthusiastic- 
ally Endorsed by All 
To the Triangle, the Hudson company's 
weekly newspaper, may be credited no small 
share of the success of many dealers. Big 
metropolitan distributors have, most of them, 
organizations that are sufficiently expert and 
experienced to solve almost any problem; 
and of course do not profit as largely from 
the Triangle as do the smaller dealers; 
though even the biggest distributor many 
times finds in the Triangle aids and helps 
that had not occurred to him. 

A Course in Motor-Car Salesmanship. 

The smaller dealers — whose name is legion 
— find in this comprehensive weekly publica- 
tion a complete course in motor-car sales- 
manship. They learn from it just how to 
conduct a business. They graduate from 
novices losing money and not knowing why 
they lose it, into successful automobile deal- 
ers making good profits and knowing exactly 
why and how they have done it. The Tri- 
angle tells them where to get a location, 
how to arrange their building, how to furnish 
and care for their showrooms, how to keep 
their books, how to get and handle a list 
of prospects, how to train salesmen. It not 
only shows them how to secure a prospect 
list but in a supplementary weekly letter it 
furnishes them with a letter to write to 
prospects every week. It has been instru- 
mental in arranging for them filing systems 
and cards already prepared so that they 
know exactly how to install and keep up 
this most important and resultful method of 
making sales. 

TRIANGLE Sells Cars. 

One of the biggest Hudson distributors 
uses the Triangle as a member of his 
selling force. Within the last three weeks 
its use has sold, directly, three cars. One 
article in the Triangle when handed to 
a prospect to read has cinched three sales 
where it seemed almost impossible to close 
them. 

There is hardly an issue of the Triangle 
in which does not appear one or more arti- 
cles of this kind. 

Each dealer and sub-dealer has a hand- 
some leather binder, with name in gold, in 
which he keeps his copies of the Triangle, 
and this is always kept on a table in the 
salesroom so that prospects can read it, and 
(Continued on page 2, Col. 3f 
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AN EDUCATIVE ISSUE. 

Thia issue of the Triangle may seem like 
primary lessons to some of our old friends. 
But please bear in mind that there are many 
new members in the Big Family and for 
their benefit we are getting back to first 
principles on some subjects. 

Incidentally it may be remarked in passing 
that it will do no harm to some of the old 
guard to read over again these plain and 
significant truths. We all are prone to for- 
get. We read something, and say: "That's 
good!" and then we promptly forget it. Con- 
stant reiteration and repetition is needed to 
keep good things in mind. 

There are valuable articles in this Tri- 
angle. Valuable for distributors, dealers and 
sub-dealers, both for those who long have 
been with us and for those new at the 
Hudson game. 



A MESSAGE FROM MR. MORSE. 

E. C. Morse, General Sales Manager, con- 
tributes to this issue of the Triangle a most 
excellent article on the relations existing 
and which should exist between the Distri- 
butor, the Dealer, and the Sub-Dealer. 

Strongly and forcefully he brings out the 
salient points of this interesting and im- 
portant question. The article, to be sure, is 
necessarily short, and hardly does more than 
skim the surface. Yet it furnishes food for 
thought and should be carefully read and 
pondered by every Hudson distributor, 
dealer, sub-dealer, salesman and district 
manager. 

Always remember that the Hudson Motor 
Car Company is ready and willing at all 
times to help solve questions of organization, 
dealer relations, and selling problems. 



Why It Is Known as The Hudson Light Six 



ONLY PERSEVERING ADVERTISING 
PAYS. 

Sir Joseph Beecham, of St. Helen, England, 
of "Beecham's Pills" fame, said to be prob- 
ably the heaviest advertiser in the world, 
has made his success through persistency. 
He says "Advertise if you would get the 
worth of your money. Make your advertise- 
ments attractive but not effusive, and keep 
them permanently in the papers until they 
have had a natural, cumulative affect." 

The national advertising of Hudson cars 
will benefit you directly and profitably when 
folio v\ed up with advertising in your local 
newspaper. But to put an advertisement 
in one week and leave it out the next or to 
advertise heavily for a couple of months and 
drop it for the rest of the year, is not the 
way to make it pay. 

We furnish from the factory a very attrac- 
tive series of advertisements. These ads. 
are carefully written. They cover points 
that come up in every section. We have 
found by experience that the style and the 
language in these ads. is calculated to pro- 
duce the most business. 

We pay half the cost of this local adver- 
tising. How many motor-car manufacturers 
do you know that are as liberal? 

Persistency in the use of this series, will 
line up your local demands with the national 
interest that is created by our general adver- 
tising. 



The official name of the new car, just an- 
nounced to dealers, is the Hudson Six-40. 
Note the dash between the word "Six" and 
the figures "40." That is the way to write 
it. 

But if you feel that you MUST have 

a more familiar name for the car it MAY be 
called the "Hudson Light Six." Please use 
the word "Light" instead of "Little," as many 
have been doing. 

We don't want to convey the idea that 
this is a diminutive car. As a matter of 
fact 123-inch wheel-base isn't very small, 
you know. Yet the car is not big. 

The word "Light" comes the nearest to 
expressing just what we wish to convey to 
buyers in the way of information. 

Light in Weight. 

The Six-40 weighs 2940 pounds. We call 
that about 18 pounds to the inch, over all. 
It is hardly fair to figure weight per inch 
of wheel base, because the wheel base only 
goes from hub to hub. The actual length of 
the car, as considered by the man who wants 
to know how long his garage must be in 
order to accomodate it, is more nearly the 
true length than an arbitrary wheel base — 
a purely technical measurement. 

This weight is very decidedly less than 
that of a well-known and prominent four- 
cylinder car. It is far lower than any other 
Six of anywhere near the strength and 
quality of the 40. Cars are advertised as 
"Light Sixes" that are light in very truth. 
So light that they approach the point where 
some owners might like a little more weight. 
Hudson engineers have not sacrificed 
strength to lightness. The car is first of all 
made amply strong and substantial. Then 
weight is reduced wherever it can be taken 
off without weakening in the slightest degree 
the staunchness of the car. 

Many parts of the Hudson Six-40 are far 
heavier than in other cars. There is metal 
of the best, and plenty of it, in crank shaft, 
in bearings, in gears, everywhere that 
strength and toughness is called for. No 
weight is saved at the expense of efficiency. 

Light in Upkeep Expense. 

From England we get one of the most de- 
scriptive words that can be used in connec- 
tion with a motor-car. The word "upkeep" 
as applied to the cost of keeping up a motor- 
car is simply a perfect word. It compre- 
hends gasoline, oil, tires, repairs and ad- 
justments, everything that calls for any out- 
lay. 

In its ability to reduce his upkeep expense 
the Hudson Six-40 is the friend of every 
motorist. Everyone knows, now, that a Six 
consumes no more gasoline than a Four 0/ 
equal power. In those last three words lie 
the secret of the difficulty that has con- 
fronted people for so long. They have not 
been comparing Sixes and Fours. They have 
been comparing 60 horse power Sixes with 
40 horse power Fours. Of course a big Six 
costs more than a small Four. But a Six 
and a Four of equal power is a very differ- 
ent affair. As a matter of practical experi- 
ence the Six, because of better working con- 
ditions uses less gasoline than a Four of even 
lower horse power. This isn't theory; it is 
proven fact. 

Tire cost is less with the Hudson Six-40. 
Because the car is driven smoothly, steadily, 
without jerk or jar. It isn't speed or miles 
that wears tires. It's jerks and jars and 
vibration, and starting and stopping, and 
changing gears in traffic. With the Hudson 
Six-40 one rarely changes from high gear. 
The car never jumps or slips and slides. 
This cuts dollars off the tire bill. 

Because of absence of vibration there is 
absence of many minor disarrangements of 
adjustment. Nuts don't work loose so read- 
ily, spring shackles stay tighter, bolts hold 



more firmly, the whole chassis feels the bene- 
fit of the smoothness of running. Lack of 
vibration means longer life to all metal parts. 
There is longer life to metals than when 
subjected to constant vibration and stress. 
All this means lowered upkeep. 

"Light on Its Feet." 

Engineers have a habit of saying of a 
snappy, responsive, smoothly-operating motor 
that it is "light on its feet." This term well 
may be applied to the entire Six-40 car. It 
perfectly describes its lightness of movement, 
quick get-away, instant response, ease of con- 
trol. 

The driver and his car become one. You 
lose the sense of directing the car. You be- 
come a part of it. You swing this way and 
that; glide over the roads; swoop lightly as 
a swallow over the hills; dip into the valleys; 
almost ride on the air. You sit in a de- 
lightfully upholstered seat and the trees, the 
buildings, the hills glide swiftly by. It seems 
as if the road moved — not the car — so gentle 
is the sensation. 

This is why we call the Six-40 the Hudson 
"Light" Six. 



Factory Stops Mailing Coffin Book 

Dealers will please note carefully that in- 
asmuch as complete supplies of Howard E. 
Coffin's 1914 Analysis of Motor Cars, have 
now been sent out that the factory will, on 
and after this date, cease mailing the Coffin 
books and catalogs direct to inquirers. We 
will resume the regular method of reporting 
inquiries from prospects to dealers and will 
depend upon them to call upon the pros- 
pects and to deliver the Coffin book and the 
catalog as before. 

In this connection, we would like to sug- 
gest that it is much better to get in per- 
sonal touch with a prospect and deliver these 
books to him personally than to mail them. 
This is so important, that dealers are urged 
even to delay a few days in the sending of 
the catalog and endeavor to make it a per- 
sonal matter rather than to use the mails. 
Undoubtedly many do this, and this sugges- 
tion is meant for those who have been In 
the habit of sending catalogs and other 
material out by mail. 



Triangle Tells How To Win Success 
By Selling Hudson Cars 

(Continued from pasre 1, Col. 3) 

be referred to it. The diligent and intelli- 
gent use of the Triangle in this way has 
made many a dealer successful. 

TRIANGLE Valueless Unless Used. 

Like every other good idea the Triangle 
brings no benefit to those who do not read 
it. To throw the paper away, weekly, after 
a bare glance is to lose all its value. Only 
dealers and salesmen who study it, remember 
it, and constantly use it are able to appre- 
ciate its true assistance. 

Not every article fits every dealer. One 
man has one kind of problem, another has 
a different one. What one man finds no 
obstacle at all may seriously distress his 
neighbor a thousand miles distant. Thus 
articles are written to suit all conditions. 
And this must be borne in mind especially 
by the older and more experienced Hudson 
representatives. 

This particular article, for instance, is a 
very old story to many dealers. Yet un- 
doubtedly there are those to whom it will 
be most interesting. 

Read the Triangle. Study it. Keep it in 
your binder. Show it to your prospects. Read 
back numbers often so that you will not for- 
get the good things that have gone before. 

Do this and you'll be a successful Hudson 
dealer. 
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out the one, and the Four displaced the two. 
History is to be repeated. The day of the 
Four has passed. It was a good type, in its 
day, and in certain sizes and prices it still 
has many friends. But in the class of cars 
like the Hudsons at $1,500 and up, only the 
Six can survive. 



A Factory-Sold Car 

Hudson representatives — especially in the 
smaller towns — find it of immense benefit to 
be connected with what one dealer calls a 
"factory-sold" car. By this he means that 
a large part of the selling effort is done when 
the dealer places his demonstrator on the 
floor of his show-room. 

Without minimizing in any way the im- 
portance of personal effort on the part of 
dealers and salesmen, sub-dealers particu- 
larly will find that it is easier by far to sell 
a widely appreciated car like the Hudson 
than a less well-known product. The phe- 
nomenal success of cars designed by Howard 
E. Coffin is in itself a wonderful aid to sales 
getting. The great national advertising cam- 
paigns carried on by the Hudson company 
have had a tremendous cumulative and con- 
tinued effect It is not too much to say that 
advertisements printed two years ago are po- 
tent in making sales of the 1914 car. 

The sale of every car costs something. 
In fact it costs something to call on every 
prospect. These expenses must be divided 



Peter Kettenring: and sons in Hudson Six sold them by B. O. 
Gamble of Toledo in 1H13. 



Twelve years have passed and B. O. Gam- 
ble sells another car, also a fine car of its 
time, to his old customers and friends. In 
the interval the Kettenring family have 
I bought and owned many cars. And Mr. Gam- 
I ble has had their confidence and friendship 
during all these 12 years. Today the Ketten- 
ring family owns several Hudson Sixes, and 
the superintendent of their great factory, 
who has been with them for forty-five years, 
also owns a Hudson Six. 



The story and the lesson are so clear that 
no comment is needed. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the Ket- 
tenrings own the Defiance Machine Works 
of Defiance, Ohio, and are large manufact- 
urers of wood-working machinery. The busi- 
ness has been prosperous for sixty years. 
These men know machinery as few know it. 
And they buy and recommend the Hudson 
Six. 



among the number of cars sold during the 
year. Hence for a dealer to tie up with a 
car that sells more easily than another car 
— even if it were possible that the two cars 
were of absolutely similar quality and value 
— is a direct means of larger profits. Every 
cent saved of selling expense is just that 
much added to profits. 
The Hudson car is notoriously easy to sell. 



As one dealer says: "I just say to my 
callers, 'There's the Hudson,' and the car 
sells itself. Prospects are 90% sold before 
they even see the car." 



Be enthusiastic but don't mistake mere 
hustling for enthusiasm. A fly in a bottle 
might buzz its life away without getting 
anywhere. 
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How Carnegie and Field Became Wealthy 



The secret of their success is that of many rich 
men. The recipe for acquiring riches is the same 
today as when they began. The principles they 
used are applicable to many lines of business. 

At the foundation of the success of any great 
public or private enterprise is organized effort. 
No man achieves entirely by individual exertion. 
Battles are won by armies. Railroads are built 
by millions of hands, and thousands of shovels. 
A great fortune or a great business is the result of 
the concerted, planned, directed energy of many 
men and many minds. 

Carnegie possessed almost a genius for select- 
ing able lieutenants. Yet many of them devel- 
oped their full stature only after he gave them 
the opportunity. His great business was organ- 
ized on military lines. He had captains of tens, 
and fifties, and hundreds and thousands. 

Marshall Field delegated the conduct of his 
vast business to trained and trusted assistants. 

The rewards of these units in the great organi- 
zation to which they beonged were propor- 
tionate to their ability and energy. 

Carnegie made dozens of men rich who helped 
him to become a Napoleon of commerce. 

Field's department managers while helping to 
create what is called the greatest retail store in 
the world built fortunes for themselves. Mar- 
shall Field could not, alone, have accomplished 
the millionth part of what he did through organ- 
ized, and rewarded, effort of those associated 
with him. 



So the motor-car dealer who tirelessly and 
assiduously builds up a complete and thorough 
sub-dealer organization reduces his personal 
labor and risk, and adds to his annual profits. 
Few dealers can perfectly develop the average 
territory covered by a selling contract. One-man 
efficiency is limited. 

To organize an army of workers who penetrate 
every nook and corner of the field with keen, per- 
sistent, unwearied selling effort is the only way 
by which 100 per cent, possibilities can be 
developed. 

Per car profits may be lower, but per annum 
profits are greater. Dealers who hesitate to sub- 
let territory because their margin of profit per 
possible sale may be divided have missed the 
secret of modern merchandising. 

Division of selling effort results naturally in 
division of service effort. It is easier and cheaper 
to take care of 1,000 cars distributed among 10 
service stations than 600 cared for by only three. 
Likewise 1,000 satisfied owners form a better 
local selling argument than half that number not 
so perfectly cared for. 

From every point of view organized volume 
selling is better than individual unit selling. 
Wholesale pays better than retail. Quantity sales 
at moderate profit per car surpass fewer sales at 
a somewhat larger margin. 

The experience of the most successful Hudson 
dealers confirms this principle. 



Digest Invaluable to Salesmen 

Comprehensive Manual Furnished to all Hudson Dealers— Full De- 
tailed Information About Cars is Given — Digest 
Answers Every Question 



To all Hudson dealers and sub-dealers is 
furnished a copy of the Hudson Digest. This 
is a collection in a loose-leaf binder of prac- 
tically all information that is needed by 
dealers. It tells how to sell Hudson cars, it 
tells their size, specifications, weight, meas- 
urements of bearings, and other technical 
points in connection with the car. It ex- 
plains the Hudson company's plan of adver- 
tising, their method of handling newspapers, 
theatre programs, bill boards and other forms 
of publicity. It gives information about 
other cars and furnishes arguments for sales- 
men's use. 

The Digest is issued in handsome leather 
covers, pocket size, so that it readily can be 
carried by dealers and salesmen. It is the 
constant companion of the most successful 
Hudson salesmen. A man who knows noth- 
ing whatever of Hudson cars can, with 
the aid of the Digest and the Triangle, very 
soon become a most successful Hudson 
salesman. 

The Digest is an annual publication. It 
is not sold, but is loaned to salesmen and 
dealers and must be returned at the end of 
each year when its place is taken by the 
issue of the succeeding year. 



Using The Digest. 

The best ideas of the world are of abso- 
lutely no use until they are put into prac- 
tice. The Digest, while full of good sug- 
gestions, gathered from the experience of 
many successful automobile salesmen, is 
useless unless it is read and studied. Yet 
it is simply invaluable to any man who is 
earnest in his desire to increase his efficiency 
in selling Hudson cars. In the first section 
of the book, the sales and descriptive sec- 
tion, will be found answers to practically 
every argument that is liable to be advanced 
by the prospect. This section also gives de- 
tailed descriptions, specifications and prices 
of Hudson cars. 

Section B is devoted to Advertising. In 
this section is outlined the advertising policy 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company. There 
are also given here suggestions as to circu- 
lar and follow-up letters and other forms of 
local and sales help. This section is so im- 
portant that every dealer should know it 
almost by heart. 

Section C is devoted to Service. It tells 
what service means, how to furnish it and 
how to use it as a selling argument. It 
explains the semi-monthly inspection system 
of the Hudson company and its dealers and 



gives full information. It tells how owners 
should pay for legitimate repair work. This 
is a very important section because service 
is today bulking very largely in the minds 
of both automobile dealers and users. 

In section D, the miscellaneous section, 
are given freight rates on Hudson cars from 
Detroit to all principal points. Also details 
of the banking affiliations of the Hudson 
company; and a list of the officers and de- 
partment heads. 

Section E is devoted to Questions and 
Answers. In this section are given answers 
to important questions which come up from 
time to time in conection with Hudson cars. 
Amongst matters in preparation for instance, 
is a discussion of the L-head and the T-head 
motor, showing the vast superiority of the 
L-head over the T-head type and explaining 
to salesmen and dealers just how to use this 
as a selling argument for Hudson cars. 

Keep Your Digest Complete. 

We urge upon all dealers and sub-dealers 
the importance of keeping their Digest com- 
plete and up-to-date. If any section is not 
supplied with the publications that belong 
to it, write us and we will send them to be 
inserted in your binders. If any of the 
material becomes torn or damaged, write 
us and we will furnish another copy to take 
the place of that which has been destroyed, 
lost or injured. It is our wish that every 
dealer, sub-dealer and salesman who is on 
the list to receive a copy of the Digest should 
have it complete and in regular use at all 
times. The value and importance of the 
Digest can only be realized by keeping it in 
active service. 
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Selling Power of Form Letters 

Advantages of Circular Letters — How Small Dealers Became Big 

Ones Through Letters — Hudson Motor Car Company 

Writes Letters For Its Dealers 



The fac-simile circular letter used as a 
selling method has come to stay. It is 
found in every line of business, and where- 
ever it is properly used it is enthusiastically 
endorsed as a business getter. 

This is just as true of the motor car busi- 
ness as of any other. Yet there are a number 
of dealers who have failed to realize the 
benefit that is to be derived from the use of 
circular letters. Their failure is due to 
several reasons. Either they have no faith 
in the letters or they do not handle them 
properly. Like every other piece of selling 
machinery, this must be done right if it is 
done at all. To do it indifferently or poorly 
is to court failure. 

Some dealers think that they are too small 
or their sales of cars are not sufficiently 
numerous to justify them in what they con- 
sider the large expense of circular letters. 
This idea however, is entirely incorrect. 
Even the smallest sub-dealer can profitably 
use circular letters. By the judicious and 
persevering use of these letters, he may 
easily graduate from the sub-dealer class 
into a larger field. 



One of the most successful big distrib- 
utors of the Hudson line started as a sub- 
dealer. By his energy and his perseverance 
he enlarged his field until now he is con- 
sidered one of the most successful of our big 
dealers. If we were permitted to mention 
names we could cite scores of prosperous 
motor car dealers who started with practic- 
ally nothing as sub-dealers and have worked 
up into positions where they have, many of 
them, acquired wealth. 

The judicious and continuous use of cir- 
cular letters has been no small factor in the 
success of these men. 

Factory Furnishes Weekly Letters. 

With the Triangle is sent out every week 
a very carefully written letter calculated to 
be of service in every section of the country. 
These letters are written by a man who has 
had years of experience in selling by mail, 
largely through the medium of letters. They 
may therefore, be considered as typically 
good letters. To be sure, they are not per- 
fect. No letters are. We do not claim them 
to be such, but we do claim that week in 
and week out, these letters will furnish an 



average far beyond what the ordinary motor 
car dealer can write for himself. Some- 
times dealers like to add a little local flavor 
to these letters and this is, as has been 
frequently stated, entirely their privilege, 
and we are glad to have them do so. In the 
main, however, it will be found that these 
letters, excepting in rare instances, require 
no change or alteration. They are very 
carefully written and will undoubtedly suit 
90% of the dealers without any change what- 
ever. 

These letters are run in a series, although 
dealers may not always recognize this fact. 
The argument is continued through from 
one letter to another. They are designed to 
build up in the mind of the man who is 
reading them, a continually growing desire 
to own a Hudson car. 

One letter, taken by itself, is not always 
successful, but if dealers will read them 
closely, they will find a connected and con- 
tinued argument running through practic- 
ally all the letters. 

In this way, the value of the series is 
cumulative and in order to realize the full 
benefit the entire series must be sent. How- 
ever, in the case of small dealers who do 
not feel justified In sending a letter every 
week, these may be divided and sent at in- 
tervals and to different lists. The contin- 
uous effect however, is one of the strong 
appeals of these letters and dealers must 
bear this in mind and not break the value 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 



All Dealers Please Read This 

An Open Letter from C. C. Winningham 
Director of Sales and Advertising 



District Managers are instructed to obtain twice a month reports as 
to business conditions in their respective territories. Many dealers 
regularly supply that information. Those who do not, I imagine, fail to 
give it, not because they object to our knowing the status of their business, 
but because they overlook the request. It is thru thoughtlessness. It is 
very important for you that we know trade conditions in your territory. 

We have told you that there would be no arbitrary shipments, and by 
the same token we do not want to overload you with stock. How then 
can we know whether we are shipping you more cars than you should 
receive unless we know the actual conditions in the territory? We have 
the sincere and selfish desire to make the business in every district as 
large as possible. We have an organization now that will enable us to 
give individual help to every dealer, but we cannot give that help unless 
we know conditions that obtain in each territory. Our representatives 
are sent to you, with the idea of helping you, but they have not always 
received the co-operation that would make them as helpful to you as 
they are capable of being. 

Forecasting Requirements Is Important 

This information is desired for no other purpose than to enable us to 
forecast the requirements in every territory as nearly as can be done. 
We know as well as you that statements you may make as to the number 
of cars you may sell in any year are purely estimates based at the time 
made on your knowledge of the conditions, your confidence in your ability 
and the attractiveness of the car. From month to month, often from week 
to week, your attitude with regard to business possibilities changes. We 
think we are entitled to know these changing viewpoints and what influ- 



ences have affected your opinions, because on the speculation that you 
are going to require a certain number of cars we undertake to build them. 

The decision to build cars must be made months in advance, and the 
number of cars that we start thru the factory for delivery in any month 
must be based upon your prediction as to the number of cars you will 
require. Of course, we discount the optimism of some men and add to 
the conservatism of others, but we want accurate reports. We do not 
want to build more cars than can be sold, any more than you want to buy 
more cars than you can dispose of and, on the other hand, neither of us 
wants to find that the demand is far greater than we had contemplated. 

No report that we receive here is quite so important as this semi- 
monthly statement as to the number of cars that sold at retail for cash 
and the number that involves trades. Nothing so thoroughly indicates 
the demand thruout the country as the number of cars that are being 
sold thru sub-dealers. As a result of these reports we decided a thing 
that was advantageous to every dealer and led us to increase the discount ; 
viz., the information received from these reports that the second-hand 
car — the trade — was becoming a growing factor in the sale of cars. 

Harder Than Before To Get Prospects 

There was a time when it was not necessary for a dealer to exert 
much effort in the way of obtaining prospects. Now when people do not 
come into the stores that condition must be met by some extraordinary 
pressure, either in advertising, circularizing, or some other effective 
way, to attract attention to our car. There are times when an argument 
against our car might be circulated by competition that would affect its 
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KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 

We've started the Six-40 with a whoop and 
a rush. 

The whole county is talking of the "Hud- 
son Light Six." 

Dealers are wiring and phoning for Sup- 
plements and cars. Already our first huge 
edition of the "Six-40 Supplement" is ex- 
hausted. A second edition is now running 
on the presses. 

It should be the aim of every dealer to see 
that no possible prospect for a motor-car in 
his territory fails to receive a copy of this 
Supplement. This can be made the biggest 
and most effective "direct mail" campaign 
we ever put out. 

No general advertising will be done until 
January. The only information your pros- 
pects receive will be through this Supplement 
and through letters and publicity items. 

Don't let the interest lag! If you let it 
drop it will be hard to bring it back. Keep 
the ball rolling now that it has been started. 

The car will be even better than you think. 
Nothing has been exaggerated. You can 
safely lead your prospects to expect such a 
car as they have dreamed of, but up to now 
have never seen. 

The Six-40 is distinctly IT! Keep it so! 



LEAD, DON'T DRIVE. 

The day of the slave-driver has passed. In 
business as in labor. 

The old type of executive who bullied his 
men, cursed them when they made mistakes, 
and treated them as machines instead of 
human beings, is now almost never found. 

If you saw the world series you may recall 
the day that McGraw foolishly "roasted" 
Marquard with stinging sarcasm when he 
pitched the wrong ball. And you will remem- 
ber, too, how Connie Mack sat on the bench 
and quietly coached his men to a point where 
they were able simply to juggle with their 
opponents. 

Dealers should treat their salesmen thus. 

Lead, don't drive. Think more and work 
less. The man who wins in the commercial 
battle of today is the man who out-thinks the 
other fellow. 

Many consider foot-ball to be an ideal il- 
lustration of a purely physical game. Yet it 
is nothing of the kind. It is a mental game 
pure and simple. The coach and captain 
who think, win. 

The thinking dealer, who leads his sales- 
men, is the one who surely makes a success 
of his business. 

The unthinking, "hustling," driving, bully- 
ing type usually fails. 



What Toback Thinks of the 
"Light Six" 

Here is a characteristic letter from S. S. 
Toback, general manager of the A. E. Ran- 
ney Co., of New York. 

He simply voices the opinion of every 
dealer who has seen the Six-40. 
This is Mr. Toback's letter. 

on Wednesday 
rite and tell you 
lew 'Light Six/ 
he first thing I 
ame of this car, 
hardy appropri- 
for this elegant 
name it I should 

car there was no 



expert driver operating it, still its per- 
formance was wonderful. I am satisfied 
from the way this Little Gem performed 
that it will be the best selling proposition 
that the Hudson Motor Car Company 
ever built. That we will have absolutely 
no competition. And if such a thing is 
possible this car will enhance the value 
of the name 'Hudson* as applied to auto- 
mobiles. If there ever was a time when 
the Hudson Motor Car Company built a 
car fitted, suited and intended to answer 
the purpose of the great number who de- 
mand medium priced cars, this car is 
their very best result and at a low price. 
"The only regret I have is that you 
will not be able to give us the full num- 
ber of cars that I feel we will be able to 
sell in this model. That, however, will 
really increase the demand, and make the 
car all the more popular." 



Proving Value of 

Circular Letters 

The following letter is sent us by The Lam- 
bert Automobile Company, of Baltimore, Md. 
It shows the good work that circular letters 
are doing. Mr. E. H. Bankard, who writes 
the letter is the Purchasing Agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad System, with 
offices at Baltimore. He belongs to the class 
of prospects who might reasonably be sup- 
posed to be more or less impervious to the 
influence of a circular letter and yet Mr. 
Bankard was sold the Hudson car by the cir- 
cular letter route. Any dealers who have 
"cold feet" on the circular letter system are 
respectfully referred to this record of the 
Lambert Automobile Company. And this is 
only one of thousands which might be in- 
stanced. 

Read the article on circular letters in this 
issue of the Triangle. If you are already a 
believer in these letters, it will confirm you 
in that belief. If you are not a believer, it 
may be the means of introducing you to a 
new method of selling cars. 

Mr. Bankard' • Testimonial. 

October 6, 1913. 
Mr. Walter E. Lambert, 

The Lambert Automobile Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

I cannot but admire your persistence 
in sending me circular letters in regard 
to the merits of the Hudson car. 

I have been considering the purchase of 
a new car, and the Hudson is one of three 
cars towards which I am favorably in- 
clined. I should feel disposed to buy one 
if prompt delivery could be Obtained, pro- 
vided a proper allowance were made me 
for my old car. As stated to your repre- 
sentative, I spent three or four hundred 
dollars on the car last year, having it thor- 
oughly overhauled, an entirely new top 
fiut on by the Baltimore Buggy Top Co. 
t was re-varnished and painted by Hanf 
& Martin, and tires for the rear wheels 
35 x 4 were obtained. The rear tires on 
at present, have, I think, made less than 
1500 miles each. I have eight or ten 
usable inner tubes, 33 x 4j4, which I 
would let go with the car. 
Yours very truly, 

(Sgd.) E. H. BANKARD. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



From J. L. Records, an enthusiastic Hud- 
son owner of Iowa City, Iowa, comes an in- 
teresting item to the effect that a friend of 
his, who owns a Silent Knight, six-cylinder, 
1914 car, was out riding in the Hudson Six 
a few days ago and after he had been out for 
about an hour, he turned to Mr. Records and 
said: "Do you know, Records, that your en- 
gine makes less noise than mine?" and says 
Mr. Records, "I guess that is going some from 
a Knight engine." When a prospect suggests 
therefore, that the Knight sleeve motor is 
more nearly silent than the Hudson Six, just 
tell them this little story. 



The Twin City Motor Car Company, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, has a new sales mana- 
ger. But this does not reflect at all upon the 
ability of the old sales manager. It rather 
endorses it. The name of the new sales man- 
ager is Charles Thompson, and he is some- 
where in the neighborhood of three weeks' 
old at date of present writing. We congratu- 
late the old sales manager upon his judicious 
use of this interesting fact in the way of se- 
curing publicity. Not only for the Thompson 
family but for the Hudson car. 



At the Portola relay race and swim in Cal- 
ifornia, the H. O. Harrison Company, Hudson 
distributors in San Francisco, gave another 
evidence of their energy. They donated 
twenty-three Hudson Six autos to the Portola 
athletic committee to be used in carrying the 
runners to the relay stations and to aid with 
their brilliant headlights in showing the 
runners the way during the night. Others 
of the cars were for the use of the committee 
and press during the life of the Portola ath- 
letic carnival. It is unnecessary to say that 
the Harrison company and the Hudson cars 
got columns of free advertising on this oc- 
casion. _ ____ 

The Henley-Kimball Company, Hudson 
distributors at Boston, Mass., advise us of a 
very interesting six hundred mile trip made 
recently by one of their 1914 owners. The 
interesting point about the trip was that the 
car was driven, every mile of it, by the 
daughter of the owner. She is but a young 
girl and comparatively inexperienced in 
handling an automobile, and yet she drove 
the Hudson Six 54 through a large part of 
lower New Hampshire which is very hilly and 
where some of the roads are extremely poor. 
Not a particle of trouble was experienced by 
the young lady in handling the car with per- 
fect satisfaction and safety. 



Out in Petaluma, California, which claims to 
be the biggest poultry town in the world, there 
is a Hudson owner who so highly appreciates 
the Triangle that he calls at the Hudson deal- 
er's show rooms weekly as soon as the Triangle 
arrives in order to read it. Dealers and sales- 
men who are indifferent to the value of this 
weekly boost from the factory might well con- 
sider this little testimonial to the value and 
interest that the Triangle holds for prospects. 
If it's interesting to them to read it, It would 
be interesting if you TOLD IT TO THEM. 



From C. L. Ross, vice-president and manager 
of the Pacific Car Company of Tacoma and 
Seattle comes the following: 

"We have a little object lesson hung 
up in our garage which may be of some 
interest to some of the other dealers. We 
have collected a lot of broken spokes and 
fastened them on a board. On the bot- 
tom of the board we have printed : 'Moral, 
— Drive Slowly.' This is hung up in our 
garage just inside the door so that any- 
one coming in cannot fail to see it." 



Get This Machine For Form Letters 



After you have read the article on the first 
page, if you have no letter duplicating ma- 
chine, send us an order for the one here il- 
lustrated. 

This machine will do excellent 
work. It will answer every pur- 
pose of the dealer with a mod- 
erate-sized list of prospects. 

Care must be used in the op- 
eration of any duplicating ma- 
chine or good results are impos- 
sible. A most important point is 
the proper degree of thickness of 
the ink. Cleanliness is essential. 
The name and address — if filled 
in — must be as nearly perfect as 
possible. The signature should 
be in ink, and signed by hand. 
Rubber stamps are no good. 

This machine will be shipped you by the 
factory at $26.00, you to pay shipping 



charges. This is about $10.00 less than the 
price you would pay if bought from your 
dealer. We contracted for a quantity of the 



machines, hence the low price. 

Get a machine, get a list of prospects, GET 
BUSY! 
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All Dealers Please Read This 

(Continued from Pnge 1). 

sale and that must be met, but how are we to know these conditions 
unless you take us into your confidence? 

Without having asked for the information, we have a dozen or more 
dealers who send us a copy of their business statement every time it is 
drawn off. We see the financial statements of some dealers, because 
they find it is to their advantage to have us advise with them. We do 
not ask for the information. Some might consider it too intimate in its 
character to give to the manufacturer. The point is that with this infor- 
mation we can give the dealer the benefit of every experience we have 
had, and the interesting feature is that dealers of whom we have such an 
inside knowledge of their affairs are the dealers who are making the 
most money in the sale of Hudson cars. 

Some Dealers Write Us Frequently 

There are dealers selling Hudson cars from whom we have letters 
every week, in which they discuss by correspondence the state of their 
business as openly and frankly as they would with their banker. They 
treat every detail of their business, sales, financing, management and 
service, as comprehensively as tho the information were simply for their 
personal benefit, and as a result find that this intimacy with us results to 
their distinct advantage. Two heads are better than one, and this letter 
is an invitation for you to take advantage of some of the resources we 
know we have here for helping the dealer. 

Every communication will receive prompt and confidential attention. 
Your business is ours. Your success must make ours. Just as you find 
that you take a delight in giving service to that customer who is most 
responsive to yourself and who appreciates the things that you do, so we 
take the same delight in rendering advisory service to those who handle 
the Hudson car, with the idea in mind that they and the factory are part- 
ners in a business that makes their bread and butter, and which is the 
most important thing in their business life. 

Of course, you sell cars to individuals who do not obtain from you 
the same degree of service that you would be willing to give them and 
which you do give to many other customers. There are dealers handling 
the Hudson line who inevitably are booked for a change. This becomes 
necessary, because they either do not see the advantages of progressive- 
ness, or they are unwilling to extend their confidences to those who would 
help them sufficiently to make co-operation possible. 

Dealers Who Do Things 

Just as some clients get from their lawyers better service than other 
clients of that same lawyer obtain, and just as some patients receive 



more sympathetic attention from doctors than other patients receive 
from the same doctor, just so are there some dealers who are going to 
get and always will get more attention from the factory than others obtain. 
I hear often that so and so's name is always mentioned in the "Triangle." 
That he is the favorite one at the factory. That is not the way to look at 
it. He is favored, because he does things. It is not because we are so 
altruistic that our affection and regard is extended to men universally, 
but because it is advantageous, both to you and us to be on such a basis 
and get the benefit of this mutual exchange of ideas. 

This letter — long and probably tiresome to you — is written because I 
have been going over reports from your territory and I find that thru lack 
of much information we are unable to be of as much service to you in the 
way of helping you as we could, did we have this information. Do not 
think we want to dictate. Do not think we are filled with a feeling that 
we are all wise. We do not want to be regarded as boasters. We are 
not conceited. We are merely in a position where we have a wider 
range of vision than you, and we are satisfied that because of that position 
we can give you the solution of problems that seem difficult to you, not 
because we have solved them ourselves, but because someone else has 
solved them and told us how he did it. 

Please Make Frank Suggestions 

If there is any way in which we can obtain your confidence to the 
extent that you will discuss with us frankly all your problems, please 
suggest it. Remember that the men that are sent you as District Man- 
agers are the personal representatives of the factory. They have the 
factory's confidence, else they would not be there. It costs a great deal 
of money to travel them. We must give them a knowledge of our business 
and we have done it for a long enough period to know it is no failure. 
You may not like the kind of neckties that some may wear, or the way 
they comb their hair, or may have some other objection to their person- 
ality, but remember that in business these things do not count quite so 
much as the things that are under the surface; i. e., the ability and 
willingness to help. 

These men are chosen to personify the company to you. I am quite 
sure if you give them the information for which they ask and treat them 
as men who are, as they are, capable of earning big salaries, and not 
consider them mere messenger boys, and that if you come to a full reali- 
zation of the fact that they are sent to help you, you will find their visits 
to you will mean much more than what might seem to you to be a dis- 
greeable call from a man you are compelled to receive, because he is sent 
by the factory. 

C. C. WINNINGHAM, 

Director of Sales and Advertising. 
CCW-LH 
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Four Little Devils' 

These four little devils came out of the 
Caxton magazine. Raymond J. Comyns 
seems to have discovered them. At least he 
told about them. They are robbers of sales- 
men. They steal time, which is the most 
valuable thing a salesman has. 

They have no names, but this is what they 
try to do, so you'll surely know them when 
you see them. 

First little devil appears about breakfast 
time, even earlier. He says: "No use trying 
to see a prospect before 9 or 9:30! Must 
give him time to open his mail. Maybe he 
hasn't got down yet, anyway." 

If you listen to him he'll steal an hour or 
two before you know it. 

The second little devil bobs into view about 
noon. "Can't see anyone between twelve and 
one!" he insinuates. "Better let him get his 
lunch over. About one P. M. he continues: 
"Better wait till two. He'll be sure to be 
back then." 

Two hours more lost. 

Third little devil gets to work about dusk. 
"He'll be signing his mail now!" he suggests. 
"Do you no good to call now. Better let it 
go till tomorrow." 

Another hour or two wasted. 

Fourth little imp shows up only toward the 
end of the week. "Saturday, short day!" he 
sings. "Can't do anything on Saturday 



morning. Everybody too busy. Won't see 
you. Slip it over till Monday." 

A whole day gone. 

The only thing to do with these little 
devils is to slap them in the face as soon as 
they appear. Then go ahead and do the best 
you can with the hours of the morning, the 
lunch hour, the two hours before six P. M. 
and Saturdays. You'll be surprised to find 
that you'll add a lot to the volume of your 
sales right at these times. 

Get the little devil's goats before they get 
yours! 



Leather Binders for Triangle 

Once more we call the attention of dealers 
to the leather binders that we furnish for 
the binding of their copies of the Tbtangle. 
It will be noticed that the binding copy sent 
each week is punched for the binder. These 
can be inserted in a leather cover similar 
to that shown in the attached photograph. 
This, in addition to the name, "The Hudson 
Triangle", has on it the name of the dealer, 
in gold, on the lower part of the cover. 
These are furnished for $2.25 each with the 
dealer's name stamped as above. 

To keep these bound copies of the Tbiangle 
lying in a prominent place easy of reference, 
is found of actual selling value by a large 
number of dealers. 



Leather Binder for Triangle 



Jack Barry, the base ball player, has pulled 
a sales hint that may be of service. Quoth 
Jack: "There's a lot of difference between 
batting around .300 and batting around 
nights." 



Look out for sparks when pulling wires for 
business. 
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What Has Been Done Can Be Done Again 



What man has done man can do. 

Few of us face problems that have not already 
been faced and solved by someone else. 

Occasionally a Columbus, a Pasteur, a Mar- 
coni bursts upon the world with a really new 
idea. But for every bona fide "first appear- 
ance" there are tens of thousands of us who fol- 
low a well-trodden trail. 

In ordinary business life there is practically 
nothing new. If it has not cropped up before in 
your business rest assured it has happened scores 
and hundreds of times in other lines. 

Dealers say: "Oh! But local conditions are 
so peculiar in my territory." Yet in almost every 
such case investigation discloses a most ordinary 
and common-place experience. Not once in a 
thousand times does it happen that an absolutely 
new problem exists. 

Thus is demonstrated the value of co-opera- 
tion. Someone has solved the perplexity that 
puzzles you. Someone has the remedy for the 
weakness. Someone has the answer to the 
riddle that you find it almost impossible to guess. 

The TRIANGLE aims to be a clearing-house 
of ideas. Part of its excuse for existence is to 
learn from John Smith how he solved certain 
problems; and pass the information on to Jim 
Jones. And at the same time to benefit Smith 
by telling him how Jones solved some other, 
quite different conundrum. 

Dealers must not get the impression that we at 
the factory claim to be all-wise or smarter than 
they. We are able to help them simply because 



we collect from thousands of sources this mass 
of ideas that have been tested and tried by some- 
one of the Big Family. We are merely agents 
to pass on this information to others. 

Dealers everywhere are benefiting by a plan 
that originated we believe in California, and 
which is therefore known as the "California 
Plan/' Others are making sales, holding busi- 
ness, developing friends, through the medium of 
a Service Plan worked out in large part by a big 
city distributor. Scores of selling points that 
have been elaborated in the TRIANGLE were 
started by a letter or suggestion from some quite 
inconspicuous dealer or salesman. 

So we urge the value of co-operation. We 
want to make the Big Family an even more co- 
herent unit. We want each to work for all and 
all for each. And we will continue, as before, 
to be the middleman for all our friends, selecting 
from the mass of material that comes before us 
each week those helpful things that will aid all. 

If you have an unsolved problem write us. We 
may have right at hand the solution sent us by 
some other dealer. On the other hand if you 
have been successful with some plan for handling 
a difficult situation tell it to us. It may help a 
brother dealer in some far-distant territory. Cer- 
tainly you have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by thus co-operating. 

In co-operation there is strength. 

Follow a blazed trail and you can't get lost. 
Tell the "other fellow" what you have done, in 
exchange for his telling you what he has done. 

// he has done it you can do it again. 



Selling Power of Form Letters 

(Continued from Pnge 1, Col. 3) 

of their series by sending them intermit- 
tently. 

Big Lists Mean Big Sales. 

One of our dealers has a list of eighteen 
to twenty-five thousand names. Another 
dealer in a smaller section has a list of 
fifteen hundred names. Some dealers have 
even less. It will be found that on the 
whole the large list tends to be most satis- 
factory. The reason for this is that the 
percentage of replies is almost the same in 
the large and the small lists but the actual 
number of course, is greater with the big 
lists. If a list of one hundred is sent out 
and one per cent, reply, that means only one 
sale. If a list of one thousand is sent out 
and one per cent, reply, that means ten 
sales. If a list of five thousand is sent out 
and one per cent, reply, that means fifty 
sales. The profit on fifty sales is, of course, 
fifty times greater than the profit on one 
sale. This is where the percentage basis 
cannot be followed. Use therefore the larg- 
est possible list of prospects which you can 
secure. If you cannot get names of people 
who have stated definitely that they are go- 
ing to buy a car, then pick out the names of 
people in your locality who should own a 
motor car and circularize them until you 
secure an expression of opinion from them 
one way or the other. 



The opportunity for using the letters and 
for making them valuable is as wide as the 
country. It is up to the dealer himself to 
so apply the letters that they will be pro- 
ductive. 

Proving Value of Circular Letters. 

Without exception every big seller of Hud- 
son cars credits to circular letters a large 
part of his success. This is a fact that can 
be substantiated by investigation at any 
time. We cite this as conclusive proof that 
the circular letter system is a good one and 
we think this effectively closes the argu- 
ment if there has been any in any one point 
on this point. 

We are persistent in urging the use of 
these letters because we know what they 
will do. We have seen the result of their 
use in the case of every big dealer that the 
Hudson has and we have seen small dealers 
grow to big ones by the judicious use of a 
well connected series of letters. 

The Triangle or the Sales Department is 
always glad at any time, to assist dealers 
to handle this circular letter system to best 
advantage. We furnish not only the letters 
but we furnish duplicating machines to turn 
out the fac-simile letters in best style and we 
are ready to help the dealers over any 
troubles or difficulties that arise. A point 
we emphasize is that where the system is 
tried out, it should be done properly and thor- 
oughly. To use a poor letter is worse than 
none. To send it out under one cent postage 



is a waste of stationery and stamps. There 
is only one way to do it and that is the right 
way. Use this way and you will find, as 
have thousands of other motor car dealers, 
that the weekly circular letter to prospects 
is the open door to success. 



Forty-Second Car Was a Hudson 

While attending the Elgin road races, there 
was seen a man driving a 1914 Hudson Six 
54. The man said he was from Chicago and 
that he had owned FORTY-ONE automobiles 
within thirteen years; also that the Hudson 
Six 54 pleased him more than anything he 
had ever owned or seen. He also stated that 
he owned a car of high price, and popularly 
called high-grade, which cost him over $6,000, 
but he leaves it in his garage and drives his 
Hudson Six. 

He further said that $2,500 was all that 
could be put into an automobile regardless 
of what was asked for it. This bears out 
the contention of the Hudson engineers that 
at $2,500 or thereabout, the very best to be 
had can be put into a motor car and tnat any- 
thing over that is water, or surplus, or frills, 
or whatever else you are pleased to call it 

Forty-two automobiles in thirteen years 
and the forty-second car a Hudson Six! Can 
any dealer beat it? 
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Chassis Chat About the Six-40 

Why We Drive Through the Springs— Why There Is No Torsion Rod 

— Advantages of the New Front Axle — Remarkable Depth 

and Rigidity of Frame — Best European Practice 

By HOWARD E. COFFIN 

Dealers have all received by this time the official announcement of 
the Six-40. 

Naturally, in this first announcement it was impossible to emphasize 
certain details of construction which are unusual. I do not refer to such 
items as external appearance or even to its very phenomenal performance 
and smoothness of operation. I refer rather to mechanical points, about 
which the average customer would never ask, but which should, neverthe- 
less, be called to the attention of our selling representatives. I will list 
these points below: 



1. Unusual Depth and Rigidity of Frame. 

Particular attention should be called to 
the frame depth of 4% inches. Such depth 
and consequent rigidity is practically un- 



HOWARD E. COFFIN 

known among American cars of this weight 
and motor size. Special attention should 
also be called to the combination of the front 
frame cross member with the front engine 
support. Note also how the integral gussets 
of the front spring horns are carried under 
and riveted to this front cross member. This 
is probably the most rigid frame in the hori- 
zontal plane made in this country. It is im- 
possible to force either side rail back out of 
alignment with the other through any 
amount of road shock. 

The general features of the design of the 
larger Six-64 frame are followed in other 
respects. Springs are carried directly in 
line with and against the bottom of the 
side rails and all abrupt off-sets in these 
side rails are avoided. All of this produces 
the strongest possible arrangement, and the 
minimum weight of frame material. 

2. Drive Through Springs. Absence of 
Torsion Rod. 

It will be noted that in accordance with 
the well-known practice of the Hudson en- 



gineers, no radius rods are used. The driv- 
ing power of the rear wheels in the Six-40 
as in the Six-54 is transmitted 
directly through the springs 
to the chassis frame. This 
has been our practice for 
more than ten years. 

It is a practice popular with 
the best makers of Europe 
and one which is being adopt- 
ed more and more each year 
by the leading cars in Amer- 
ica. 



are immediately apparent. An unnecessary 
part is eliminated, a half-dozen points re- 
quiring — but seldom receiving — lubrication 
are likewise eliminated, a half-dozen possi- 
bilities of rattle are avoided, a considerable 
amount of unnecessary cost (which the 
owner pays both in first cost and in up-keep 
and attention later) is eliminated and this 
money so saved is spent in a refinement and 
betterment of other points of the car. 

An ideal cushion is provided by the spring 
for absorbing the shock of the sudden start- 
ing and stopping of the car. It will be 
remembered that where torsion members 
are employed, buffer springs are always pro- 
vided at the front end of this torsion mem- 
ber to permit of the absorption of these 
shocks. The main springs of the car when 
properly designed for the purpose may be 
made to absorb in the most perfect manner 
these shocks and also the torsion strains 
incident to the application of the power to 
the rear axle. 

The question will undoubtedly be asked 
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Six-40 Is In Accordance With 
Foreign Practice. 

On the Six-40 we have gone 
a step further, in that we have 
eliminated also the so-called 
torsion rod or torsion absorb- 
ing member. 

In discarding this member, 
we have eliminated a source 
of considerable trouble and 
expense in the hands of the 
owner. Torsion rod bearings 
are never kept properly lubri- 
cated because of the unavoid- 
able inconvenience of reach- 
ing the parts; and they in- 
variably develop an aggravat- 
ing rattle because of wear. 

Every added part in a motor 
car goes to increase the sell- 
ing price of the car and the 
ultimate cost of up-keep in 
the hands of the owner. In 
the elimination of this torsion 
member you may rest assured 
that the Hudson engineers are 
just as certain of their ground 
as they were in the elimina- 
tion of the unnecessary radius 
rods in the past. Some of 
the most successful European 
cars eliminated the torque 
member years ago and upon 
models of all sizes and pow- 
ers. As a matter of fact, this 
type of drive has come to be 
known as the "Hotchkiss" 
drive, because it originated in 
the early days and has been 
adhered to ever since by the 
well - known Hotchkiss gun 
makers, manufacturers of 
Hotchkiss motor cars. Makers of the great- 
est prominence abroad have adopted the 
system. 

Advantages of Hudson Type of Drive in 
Six-40. 

The advantages of this type of drive and 
the reasons for adopting it upon the Six-40 



adjustable a*, 
naving a yoked end. 
juo of iiA* gearnoxes produced by this firm 
has chain-drive. 

More and more uniformity is being 
shown with regard to the method of taking 
he drive. The method under which the 
springs are relied on for both drive and 
torque, there being two universal joints 
on the propeller shaft, is increasing every 
year. It is the system adopted by Delage, 
Hotchkiss, Hispano-Suiza, Unic, Abadal, 
Sizaire-Berwick, Piccard-Pictet, etc., and 
represent 47 ner cent of the cars in the 
FheseSond is tie metKoa 
teller shaft is inclosed in 
a torque tube supported in its forward end 
by a ball-and-socket or some form of yoke, 
this member taking eare of both drive and 
torque. It shows a slight decrease since 
last year and is found on 24 per cent of 
the cars. Reliable statistics have been 
kept on this subject for the last four Paris 
shows, and are as follows: 
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Per Per Per 
cent cent cent 

Drive and torque through 

springs 8 17 33 

Tubular member for torque 

and drive 23.5 27 

Drive through springs, 

separate torque member. 86 27.7 16 

Drive through springs, tu- 
bular torque member... 10 11 

Drive through springs, tu- 
bular torque member ... 10 11 

Drive through radius rods, 

tubular torque member.. 14 12.5 7.6 

Drive through radius rods, 

torque taken by springs. 14 2 

Drive through radius rods, 
separate torque member. 6.8 2 

A body specially designed for camping 

Tt»~noses has been produced by the D'Hes 

*in«ny. Externally there is nothing 

•hout the car, but it is built 

; nside is lined 




Above is photographed from a report of the Paris show 
in a prominent American motor-car publication. 

as to why a torsion absorbing member is 
employed upon the Six-54, but considered 
unnecessary upon the Six-40. 

The answer to this question is two- fold. 

First, the chassis construction of the Six- 
54 has remained practically unchanged for 
two years, and there are very good manu- 
( Continued on page 3, column 1.) 
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OUR GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

The opinion is unanimous that in the 
Six-40 we have a really wonderful car. A 
car that bids fair to even eclipse the record 
of the many famous Hudsons. 

The 33 was a world-beater in its type. 
Thousands still speak with admiration of 
that history-making model. 

The 1913 Six-54 was so hard to improve 
upon that its loyal admirers are limited in 
number only by the number we built. For 
every owner is a booster. 

Our present Six-54 has swept the boards 
clean of competition. It is selling side by 
side with the highest-grade, highest-priced 
cars manufactured. Motorists are deserting 
cars they have patronized for years to enjoy 
the advantages of this great Six. 

Yet with all this it appears that the Six-40 
is to be the capstone and crown of Hudson 
achievement. Even around the factory the 
engineers, the officers, the testers, the assem- 
blers and others all take off their hats to 
the "new baby." You'll hear them say: "The 

33 was a dandy, but " Or: "The 54 is 

about the finest car I ever drove, but " 

The dealers who have ridden in and driven 
the car come back from their trip bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. "Greatest car I ever 
sat in!" "Never believed it would be half 
as good!" "Positively the easiest-riding car 
I ever knew!" "Beats anything the Hudson 
ever did!" These are some actual expres- 
sions heard from dealers after a trip in the 
Six-40. 

Here then is our great opportunity. Here 
is the wonder car all makers and dealers 
long for. Here is a chance to do with the 
Six what we did with the Four when the 33 
came out. 

Let every dealer and salesman get right 
into the game from the start. Let's not 
neglect the slightest angle of attack. Let's 
be indefatigable in making the very best 
possible use of all the material that comes 
out about the car. 

The factory people are hard at work. 
Production is going on finely. The decks 
are cleared for the 40. When shipping begins 
it is going to be a day and night job. But 
even then we will NEVER be able to meet 
the first rush of demand. 

We're busy getting out advertising mat- 
ter and printed matter. The shows are com- 
ing along and we are going to have enough 
ammunition for these and for every dealer. 
We ask you to keep right along with our 
efforts and get this into the hands of the 
prospect. Dealers and salesmen are the 
men who hand the goods to the buyer. No 
matter how well we build and advertise it 
is all in vain unless YOU keep step with us 
and pass the goods over the counter. 

Gentlemen! Here is our great oppor- 
tunity! Probably the greatest in our his- 
tory! Let each and everyone of us do HIS 
part and we will make new motor-car his- 
tory in the next year. 



THE LAW OF CAREFULNESS. 
"To be successful you must be careful." 
The poor widow to whom the neighbors 
gave a cow, and whose cow was killed by 
the railroad, was considered to be the victim 
of hard luck. But it developed that the cow 
was kept in a field by the track, and the 
fence was broken. 



The chauffeur who skidded into the curb, 
smashed a wheel, fell off the seat and broke 
his arm, was thought the victim of accident. 
But investigation showed that he dashed 
'round the corner; and had been a bit too 
joyous earlier in the evening. 

The dealer who couldn't make form letters 
pay, whose salesmen wouldn't stay with him, 
whose owners constantly "kicked," called 
himself hardly used. But analysis of his 
methods showed that his prospect list was 
old and useless, his salesmen were untrained, 
his owners left to the tender mercies of 
whoever in the shop happened to be idle 
when they called. 

Consider the law of carefulness. Go over 
all the details of your business. See if there 
exists anywhere a weak spot. If things 
are moving with friction there's a bearing 
dry somewhere. Find it and lubricate it. 
Use care in getting the right system. Care 
in training raw material to the efficient 
point. Care in selecting and arranging your 
showroom. Care in the close attention given 
to owners. 

Carelessness anywhere means loss. You 
may not be able at once to see the leak, but 
it is there. Carefulness means saving. It 
means accuracy in selling. It means con- 
servation of energy in all directions. It 
means greater profits. By a combination of 
all these it means SUCCESS. 



A New Hudson Slogan 

How do you like the new slogan for the 
Hudson car? 

"54-40 and Fight!" 

We have taken the liberty of changing this 
a little from the historical form. The idea 
is very complete and requires but little ex- 
planation. 

With the "54-40 and Fight," the dealers 
and salesmen can accomplish wonders. The 
54 and the 40 without the fight are pretty 
good. The "fight" without the 54 and 40 is 
useless. The combination of the two is irre- 
sistible. 

Here is inspiration for the new year. Let 
every dealer and salesman write this down 
on the top of his calendar pad or put it un- 
derneath the glass of his desk or stick it in- 
side his watch crystal. 

"54-40 and Fight!" will win success for 
the Hudson during the coming year. 



receiving blanks of the telegraph companies 
and we therefore used the sending blanks 
which look exactly like the receiving blanks 
with the exception of the printed word 
"Send" instead of "Receive." The general 
effect, however, is exactly the same as 
though we had used the original telegrams. 
This forms a very striking poster 
announcement and we trust that dealers will 
make use of it to the fullest possible extent. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



From H. B. Parker, Hudson distributor at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., comes the story of how 
fifty-eight Hudson cars are owned In five 
counties surrounding his town. Moreover, no 
Hudson has ever been traded in for any other 
car but a Hudson. The fact that cars of al- 
most every other make are daily offered as 
part payment towards Hudson cars, but that 
the Hudson owners invariably come back to 
|the Hudson dealers wanting another Hudson 
car, shows the way in which Mr. Parker has 
"sold" the Hudson in his territory. 



R. C. Greth, who is now in charge of the 
selling force of the H. O. Harrison Company 
at San Francisco, tells an interesting story 
of how a car in the recent Portola festival 
during the course of a day's trip in posting 
signs for the festival, made three hundreu 
stops, and that on every occasion, the car re- 
sponded instantly to the operation of the 
electric starter. This amounts to really an 
excellent test under actual road conditions, 
and is of value to dealers and salesmen in 
this connection. This item might well be 
given a place in a dealer's note-book so that 
he could refer to it when necessary. 



Six-40 "Telegram Posters" 
Now Being Mailed 

As advised by special letter, we are send- 
ing out to all dealers a large poster consist- 
ing of fac-similes of twenty telegraphic or- 
ders received for the Six-40. 

As stated on the telegram poster and in 
our letter, these are bona-fide telegrams just 
as they were received from the dealers with 
the slight exception that where they in- 
cluded orders for Triangle supplements, 
this was omitted. Dealers who sent us these 
telegrams will recognize that we are accurate 
in this statement. 

Please have these telegram posters dis- 
played very prominently and keep them up 
for a good while. We will probably send 
other telegrams which may be pasted along 
the side of these in the window. Undoubt- 
edly they will attract attention. 

If anyone asks as to the authenticity of 
the telegrams, tell them that every one is 
genuine and even the mistakes in the tele- 
grams are reproduced. Of course, these are 
not the original telegrams, although they 
look very much like them and are very care- 
fully reproduced. 

The point may be raised that all of these 
are on sending blanks instead of receiving 
blanks, in which case, the dealer may simply 
explain that it is against the law to use the 



From the A. Elliott Ranney Company of 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark, comes a 
very attractive little booklet, entitled, "Some 
Members of the Hudson Family in New York 
City and Near By." This gives a list of Hud- 
son owners in greater New York, together 
with photographs of the Ranney Company's 
three impressive establishments. The book 
has also quite a little gossip about the Hud- 
son car and Hudson owners, and altogether 
is a most convincing little document. It looks 
as if the Ranney Company had added a first- 
class silent salesman to their already most 
efficient corps. 

They have the Triangle's congratulations 
on the publication. 



R. A. Livesey, a recent addition to the selling 
force at Dallas, Texas, starts out on the right 
tack. He has ordered, at his own expense, from 
the factory, leather binder for the Triangle. 
with as complete a file as we can give him or 
back numbers, photos of various kinds, and 
other literature. Mr. Livesey writes: "I am a 
new man with this organization, but I want to 
make of myself a 'Hudson man' through and 
through." That's the sort of thing we like to 
hear. Good luck is almost sure to attend the 
efforts of salesmen who start out with this de- 
termination. 



A. E. Kirk, distributor at Hutchinson. Kans., 
does not stick at a dollar or two when it comes 
to making pleased customers. A Hudson owner 
on a tour to the Pacific Coast broke two springs 
in crossing a bad spot. Kirk replaced the springs 
at once, without argument and without cost to 
the customer. Whereupon, the customer went 
out and sang the praises of the Hudson and its 
dealer to the tune of several paragraphs in the 
newspaper. This is practical Service that brings 
results. To be sure, there are many dealers 
who do the same. And we commend them also 
when we hear about it. Don't hide your light 
under a bushel, gentlemen ! Tell the Triangle 
about it! You're all too modest! 



Several big distributors cracked jokes, settled 
international politics, and enthused over the 
Six-40 at the factory lunch table last week. 
"Hudson Monopoly" Powers of Fall River, Mass.. 
"Jack" Phillips from St. Louis, and "Gold 
Watch" Spear, the big man from Manchester. 
N. H., were "among those present." During the 
past week or so we were also favored with pleas- 
ant calls from G. W. Jones, who so successfully 
conducts the Moyer Auto Co. at Des Moines, and 
N. A. Beardsley of Rochester, N. Y.. the new 
member of the firm of Ailing & Miles, succeed- 
ing M. B. Miles. J. Edward Gomery, of the 
"City of Brotherly Love." and E. V. Stratton, 
from the town where Sulzer filled until recently 
the Governor's chair, also called to discuss de- 
tails of the Six-40. 



The fame of the Hudson's model factory at- 
tracts visitors from "across the water" who 
almost Invariably make it a point to call when 
in Detroit. Last week we had the pleasure of 
entertaining, briefly, Col. Serge Dedulin, head of 
the Auto Division of the Russian Army; M. 
Stephen Jarotsky, legal adviser of the Prefect 
of Police at St. Petersburg, and M. S. Friede 
of St. Petersburg, Russian distributor for a local 
auto firm. 
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Christmas Boxes for Hudson Owners 



Herewith is illustrated a new radiator cap 
design which we are having manufactured. 
Many dealers and salesmen are familiar 
with this. It is now being used in several 
cities. Some use it in the colored enamel, 
but we have decided that polished nickel is 
the best form in which to produce it, — this 
for the reason that light is reflected more 
brilliantly from the polished nickel than 




from any other surface. Thus the Triangle 
will be very prominent in the sunlight and 
particularly so at night under the rays of 
the motor-car head lights. The Triangle in 
nickel can be seen to an incredible distance, 
when the headlights shine upon it. 

One of our most progressive Hudson deal- 
ers has ordered a hundred of these Tri- 
angles, each one to be placed in a neat card- 
board box. These he intends to send out to 
his owners as Christmas presents. The idea 
is a most excellent one and we take this 
opportunity of bringing it to the attention 
of other dealers. Nothing nicer could be 



imagined than one of these little devices 
attached to the radiator cap and it is a 
particularly good Christmas present for the 
reason that it is also an excellent advertise- 
ment for the dealer. 

We can furnish these Triangles measuring 
2*4 inches on each side with a total height 
of about 2% inches and fitted with the 
proper screw and lock washer for attaching 
them to the radiator cap. All that is neces- 
sary is to drill bolt hole in the radiator cap 
and attach the Triangle. It can be done In 
a very few minutes in any shop. 

It would be a particularly pleasant little 
remembrance to a Hudson owner to receive 
this Triangle from his dealer at Christmas 
time with a little note enclosed, as a com- 
pliment of the season, and stating that it 
will be attached for him free of charge the 
first time he is at the garage. 

These Triangles can be furnished in lots 
of ten and upwards at 16 cents apiece or 
with boxes in which they can be mailed at 
20 cents each. This is less than the Tri- 
angles and the boxes cost us. Even then, we 
had them made in large quantities so as to 
keep the price down as low as possible. 

We would like very much to hear from 
a large number of dealers with orders for 
these Triangles to send out as Christmas 
boxes. Please order in plenty of time so 
that you will have them on hand ready to 
mail before Christmas. Of course, they are 
not necessarily confined to Christmas use, 
but can be kept on hand and attached to 
every new car and sold to other Six owners, 
just as the dealer might prefer. The ex- 
pense is so slight, however, at 16 cents each 
when sent without the boxes, that we urge 
upon dealers the advisability of giving them 
to all their Six owners who would care to 
have them. We would particularly like to 
have the use of them restricted to the Sixes, 
— that is the 1914 cars and the Six of last 
year so that this Triangle will be distinct- 
ively a Hudson Six design. 



Chassis Chat About the Six-40 

(Continued from page 1, column 3.) 

facturing reasons that no change of any kind 
be made so long as this particular model is 
built The Six-40 being a new car from 
the ground up will necessarily represent the 
engineering observation and progress of the 
past two years. 

Moreover, taking another view of this 
difference in construction, it is only neces- 
sary to call attention to the fact that insofar 
as the actual strength of the axle housing 
upon the two cars is concerned, there is very 
little real difference in their resistance to 
the torsional strains if applied through the 
springs. Yet the Six-40 motor is only 3^" 
bore by 5" stroke as against the Six-54 
motor, 4*&" bore by 5^4" stroke. It might 
therefore well be argued that while the 
"Hotchkiss" drive is entirely correct with 
the smaller motor and the lighter car of 
the Six-40, it might not be so satisfactory 
upon the heavier and more powerful Six-54. 

However, I am simply suggesting thesa 
lines of argument. As a matter of fact, the 
"Hotchkiss" drive would be quite as satis- 
factory for use on the Six-54 were our man- 
ufacturing policy such as to make its em- 
ployment desirable upon this model. 

An Interesting Experiment. 

I desire to call particular attention to the 
starting action of the Six-40. It is generally 
conceded that Hudson cars are equipped 
with the finest clutch yet produced on either 
side of the water. This beautiful clutch 
action combined with the velvety torsion 
absorbing qualities of the rear springs pro- 
duces a delightful "get-away." One has only 
to drive the car to appreciate this point. 

Ride in the tonneau, lift the little trap 



door just in front of the rear seat heel-board 
and watch the behavior of the Six-40 rear 
axle under all driving and road conditions. 
This will prove a very interesting experi- 
ment. 

Note also that there is no overhanging 
extension at the front of the rear axle hous- 
ing. Such an extension or overhanging 
bearing cage as that found upon the Six-54 
axle, while perfectly mechanical in every 
way, nevertheless tends to set up vibrations 
in the rear axle during the time the clutch 
is being applied in starting. It is partic- 
ularly essential in the "Hotchkiss" drive 
that this overhanging weight be reduced to 
a minimum. You will note that this has 
been done on the Six-40. In short, you may 
rest assured that the design of the Six-40 
rear construction has been perfected along 
the safest and most rational lines and that 
only the greatest advantages can accrue 
from it. 

Should any prospective buyer come to our 
dealers primed by competing salesmen to 
question the "Hotchkiss" drive, it should 
only be necessary to point out to him that 
the Hudson guarantee stands unqualifiedly 
behind this as well as the other features of 
the car and that while the individual cus- 
tomer might be content to experiment with 
a doubtful construction to the extent of 
$1750, it is scarcely within the realm of 
reasonable possibility that the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. could afford to experiment 
with any untried and uncertain practice or 
design upon from ten to fifteen million 
dollars worth of automobiles annually. 

3. Accessible Arrangement of Motor Parts. 

It is to be noted that only three gears are 
used in the Six-40 motor. It goes without 
saying that the reduction of gears to a 



minimum is a most desirable feature. 

Usually with motors of a three-gear desiga 
the parts upon the valve side of the motor 
are so located as to make some of them 
entirely inaccessible. You will note that we 
have avoided this on the Six-40. 

Water pump, carburetor, oil pump and 
electrical equipment are all grouped upon 
this side. Yet each is so arranged in place 
as to be easily accessible without disturbing 
the others. Moreover, the valve compart- 
ment covers may be removed for inspection 
or tappet adjustment without disturbing any 
of the other elements. 

4. Spring Suspension and Riding Qualities. 

Special note should be made of the spring 
suspension and riding qualities of the Six-40. 

I presume that greater care has been 
taken in the development of springs for this 
model than for almost any other car built 
in the country. The weight distribution, 
moreover, is such as to properly distribute 
the load on the front and rear wheels and 
as to reduce possibilities of skidding upon 
slippery streets to a minimum. Dealers 
should test the car out in this respect and 
can then talk from actual experience. 

5. Advantages of New Design Front Axle. 

A new type of front axle will be noted on 
the Six-40. Our reasons for the adoption of 
this design are several. An increased thrust 
surface facilitating easy steering has been 
obtained. Increased size of bearings upon 
the vertical spindle or king bolt have been 
made possible. An important item is that 
by means of the nut at the bottom of the 
king pin any adjustment for wear may be 
made. Such adjustment will of course en- 
tirely prevent rattle at this point. 

It is only necessary to mention the 
attachment of the speedometer drive. A 
glance at this construction will show its 
advantages. 

6. Many Conveniences in Six-40 Body/ 

Upon such features as the auxiliary seats, 
gasoline tank in the dash, the arrangement 
of control mechanism, etc., we believe that 
little difference will be found from the 
Six-54. 

We would, however, like to point out the 
location of the storage battery in the most 
accessible position immediately beneath the 
driver's seat and the provision of an ample 
tool carrying space beneath the right-hand 
front seat. Provision is made for the 
carrying of a trunk at the rear of the Six- 
40. A trunk is one of the greatest con- 
veniences to the owner of a car. It affords 
a safe and proper place for the stowing of 
a hundred and one things which would 
otherwise be kicking about under the feet 
of the occupants of the tonneau. 

Space is provided beneath the tonneau 
seat for the stowing of the top slip cover, 
but such space beneath the tonneau seat is 
very unsatisfactory for the carrying of 
anything that will be needed often — not 
only because of the inconvenience to the 
occupants of the seat but because of the 
effort necessary for the handling of the 
large rear cushion. 



Sample of Old-Time Loyalty 

A Hudson Six only two hours on the floor 
of the Louis Geyler Company was sold re- 
cently to a customer he had in 1905. 

"It was a case of old-time loyalty," said 
Mr. Geyler, "and confidence in what I said. 
He talked a bit over the old days, said he 
had driven that old car I had sold him for 
many thousand miles, and without taking a 
ride in the new Hudson Six, signed the con- 
tract and drove away his new car." His con- 
fidence in the dealer strikes home the state- 
ment that if you gain the confidence of a cus- 
tomer you do not have to use up much time 
in selling to him the second or third time. 
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Why Service is Absolutely Essential 

Good service is the trade mark of the well- 
built, popular and profitable car. It is also a 
guarantee of the permanency and prosperity of 
the dealer. Buyers are coming to know this. 
They are fast learning that to buy a variable- 
selling-price car from a here-today-and-gone- 
tomorrow dealer is poor judgment. 

Thus it is that good service and a prosperous 
business go hand in hand. 

The fact that a dealer sells many cars, main- 
tains his prices, gets his fair profit, has a nice 
place of business, and has credit at the bank 
leads his patrons to feel assured that he will give 
their cars the Service they naturally expect from 
such a dealer. 

Conversely, the very fact that he can and does 
furnish Service is evidence that he is prosperous, 
that he maintains prices, that he is permanently 
successful. 

The fact is evident, whether we like it or not, 
that the present status of the motor-car business 
makes Service from the dealer, absolutely neces- 
sary if he is to stay in business. 

The dealer who does not give Service is on a 
toboggan slide to failure. This is no hypothesis. 
It is proven by the history of scores of unsuccess- 
ful dealers. The dealer who does give Service is 
uniformly prosperous and flourishing. Any man 
can prove this for himself by thinking over the 
list of dealers he has known. 

The question of Service — REAL Service — is 
one of the two big important features of the day 
in motor-car merchandising. It must be met, and 
solved. No dealer can side-step it, or evade it. 
On the way it is settled depends the life or death 
of his business. 

The best the factory knows of Service, gleaned 
from the experience of all Hudson dealers, is at 
the service of all on request. 



Some dealers think — some hope — the time 
may come when automobiles will be sold without 
any accompanying Service obligation, like bug- 
gies and other vehicles. This seems to be ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

In any case it probably would apply merely to 
the cheapest and least effective form of the 
motor-car. 

It is practically a law of machinery that the 
more highly refined and half -human a machine is 
the more is Service required. Not because of de- 
fects or faults, but simply because the co-ordi- 
nation and synchronism of its parts calls for ex- 
tremely exact adjustment. 

A plow needs more care than a spade. A 
threshing machine calls for more oversight than 
an old-fashioned flail. A piano must have expert 
tuning while a penny whistle can get along very 
well without. Modern machines such as type- 
setting machines, cash registers, mathematical 
calculators, telephone instruments, locomotives, 
electrical machinery and instruments, — all call 
for expert care and supervision. 

So it is altogether probable that in the develop- 
ment of the automobile — the most highly refined 
and exact machine of its kind that the world has 
known — there never will come a time when Serv- 
ice on the part of the seller can be or should be 
dispensed with. 

We might as well make up our minds to this 
and accept it as a part of the business of every 
man who sells motor-cars to take care of the car 
after it is sold. 

Thinking dealers welcome the idea of Service. 
They want their patrons to come back. They are 
eager to forge a chain to hold them in friendly 
connection with every man to whom they have 
sold a car. They do not consider Service as an 
expense. To them it is rather a privilege, an 
advantage, an asset of their business. 



How to Sell Sedans 

Once in a while we hear complaints from 
some dealers that their trade demands a lim- 
ousine, and that in consequence, they cannot 
sell the Six-54 Sedan. Thereupon they seem 
disposed to give up at once and complain be- 
cause they have no limousines. 

In the face of this, our Detroit distributors 
have sold fourteen Sedans within a few 
weeks' time. Yet they meet exactly the same 
arguments from prospects as do other deal- 
ers in a large city. 

This is the way that Walter J. Bemb gets 
around their objections. 

Says Mr. Bemb: 

"In the first place we have a Sedan to sell 
and we have no limousine. Therefore we 
sell what we have. If we had limousines 
we would sell them, of course, but we do not 
find it necessary to 'lay down' just because 
a customer raises an objection. This applies 
to other cars as well as to the Sedan. 

"When a man says he does not want a 
Sedan because he employs a chauffeur and 
prefers a limousine because he does not want 
the driver to sit inside the car, we ask him 
what he does in the summer time. The 



chauffeur then sits in the front seat of his 
open car and no objection whatever is raised 
to it. 

"Some people say that they do not want 
their chauffeur to overhear the conversation 
of those in the car, and that in a Sedan he 
can do this but not in a limousine. We ask 
him what is to prevent the chauffeur in the 
open car from hearing everything that is 
said. Particularly is this true when the top 
of the car is raised. Yet no objection is 
made to the chauffeur sitting in the front 
seat of the phaeton. Why then, should there 
be an objection raised to his sitting in the 
front seat of the Sedan? 

"Again, practically every man at some 
time or other drives his own car. Supposing 
he owns a Sedan, and his driver for some 
reason is not on duty. He still can take his 
family to the theatre, driving his own car, 
and he can do so in comfort and with 
pleasure. He can wear his usual dress 
clothes and is in perfect keeping and entirely 
j comfortable. 

"With a limousine were his driver not on 
the job, he would have to sit out on the front 
seat entirely separated from the other occu- 
pants of the car. This is sometimes decid- 
edly disagreeable. 



"Many Hudson cars are now driven by 
women. The Hudson Six is so easy to con- 
trol that some prefer the Sedan type of car 
to an electric. It starts at a touch, is more 
powerful, swifter, and many think, is under 
better control than an electric. For after- 
noon shopping, for social uses and every- 
thing of this sort, the Hudson Sedan car is 
unrivalled. A limousine would be entirely 
unsuitable. No woman would sit out on the 
front seat and drive while her friends were 
in the other part of the car. 

"The coupe has always been a popular 
body. Many women drive coupes built on a 
gasoline chasis. The Sedan is merely an 
improved and developed coupe, having better 
seating accommodation, with more room, and 
is just as easily driven and controlled as is 
the old type of coupe." 

These ideas, advanced by Mr. Bemb, have 
been found of practical service in selling 
Sedans, even where customers thought at 
first they wanted a limousine. This plan 
will work just as well in other cities as in 
Detroit. Dealers who think that they can- 
not sell Sedans should make an attempt at 
it, working along these lines, and they will 
find, to their surprise, that it is not nearly 
so difficult as they had anticipated. 
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On the Use of a Lead Pencil 

Soft Black Lead Pencil is Big Asset — Wonderful Things Can Be 

Done With It — The Most Graphic Tool 

In a Salesman's Kit. 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

Did you ever notice a man painting a sign on a window? 

Of course you have. You and a dozen others have stopped to watch 
the work. There is a big sales lesson in that. It shows the natural inter- 
est of every man in seeing the creation of a design. 

Its application to salesmanship lies in the use of a lead pencil and a 
pad of paper. 

I recall some years ago the success I had in securing the attention 



of a large manufacturer in the proposition I 
had to offer by using a lead pencil and a 
pad of paper in explaining a little trick of 
averages which was new to him, but which, 
nevertheless, caught his attention, and from 
that moment on I was able to tell him about 
what I wanted to sell. I know you want 
the story of how I caught this man's atten- 
tion and I will tell it after I have explained 
how you can use the lead pencil idea in 
selling a car. 

It is assumed that you are sitting at a 
desk or table when you are making your 
sales solicitation. It is always better to 
have your prospect in a comfortable posi- 
tion than to try to close him on the sale 
after he has been standing admiring the 
car for half an hour. He may have tender 
feet, or be a bit tired and while some might 
argue that this enervated condition of his 
vitality may help to make the sale since it 
has minimized his combativeness, I do not 
believe that a good plan. 

Place the customer in the easiest position 
possible. Therefore, offer him a seat. When 
it comes to talking the details of the car sit 
where he will not be disturbed by noise, 
will not feel tired and where you will have 
every advantage that obtains by reason of 
the removal of all annoying influences. 
Then, in order to concentrate his attention, 
discuss with him the various details of the 
car and use the lead pencil to draw his atten- 
tion to certain definite points. When you 
place your lead pencil on a blank piece of 
paper, the one opposite you involuntarily 
looks to see what you are going to do. Then 
you can explain something after this fashion. 

"This illustrates one way wherein the 
Hudson engineers have improved upon the 
usual construction of motors," and then you 
can draw an outline of the combustion cham- 
bers as was illustrated in last week's issue 
of the Triangle. 

You can also draw two straight lines of 
equal length, and by running off the wings 
as in sketch No. 1, show how the effect is to 
seemingly increase the length of the line and 
how by drawing the wings as shown in 
sketch No. 2, you shorten the line. In this 
manner you then explain that we obtain 
impressiveness in the design of the Hudson 
that is not possible when the streamline ef- 
fect is not used for then the effect is to 
heighten the car while the streamline gives 
the impression of it being a longer and more 
graceful vehicle. 

You may laugh at this, but if you are 
a patron of the theatre you will observe the 
nicety with which a well staged play car- 
ries out all these details. In the "Third 
Degree," for instance, where the hero of the 
piece is given a severe examination by the 
Police Captain, he is supposed to have been 
kept for hours standing under a brilliant 



light which gives the Captain, who is in 
the shade, an opportunity to note every 
expression on the face of the accused. 

In the "Witching Hour," the hypnotic in- 
fluence that is brought forth is the main 
motive of that play. When one character 
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attempts to shoot another man, the intended 
victim drops the light over his head and 
by command tells the man with the gun 
that he cannot even hold his weapon and 
it drops. 

This may sound stagey, but it is taken 
from real life and if you will use your 
imagination and study the effect of a lead 
pencil and a piece of paper, you will find 
it valuable. Do not forget, however, in 
every sales solicitation to place your cus- 
tomer at ease. Some clever salesmen never 
have a clock in sight of the prospect for 
that suggests an excuse to the prospect for 
getting away. He is reminded by the time 
that he has an appointment. Remember 
that the average buyer is fighting against 
giving you the order. 

Some salesmen do not even have pen or 
ink visible on the table for that suggests 
to the prospect's mind that he is to be asked 
to sign a contract. They use a fountain 
pen and as the prospect reads the contract, 
not seeing a pen, he does not associate the 
request to sign the contract with the im- 
mediate time. 

Now I will tell you how I Interested the 
manufacturer. You can try it on anyone 
you know. Put down a row of figures like 
this: 

leaving a trifle more space be- 
tween 2 and 3, and 3 and 4, than 
you have between 1 and 2, and 4 
and 5. Ask a companion to draw 
his pencil through whatever 
number comes first to his mind. 
Nine times out of ten he will 
scratch out number 3. If you have marked 
the number 3 on the reverse side of the 
paper, or elsewhere, then it is shown that 
you have anticipated what he is going to do, 
and he will consider you a wizard — a mind 
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reader — but there is nothing to it at all. 
It is merely a matter of averages. 

The figure 3 contains more color because 
of its shape. It is in the center. The eye 
looks at the center of form and picture, 
and the slight amount of extra white space 
between the 3 and the 2, and 4 on the other 
number accentuates this. 

Just to see whether this has appealed to 
any reader of the Triangle, I will, if you 
will write me for the information, tell the 
name of the card that 75 per cent of the 
people will name when you ask them to 
think of any card in the deck. 



About Tied-up Capital 

How much unused capital have you tied 
up around your place of business? 

How many used cars are piled away, wait- 
ing for a chance to sell them at a figure 
higher than the market price? 

How many unoccupied hours are charged 
up daily against "Expense Account?" 

Here is a little story taken from the book- 
let entitled, "A Better Day's Profits," (Copy- 
righted by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.) It has in it some thoughts that may 
be taken to heart by the motor-car dealer 
who ties up a lot of time and money. 

A Northern Indiana furnishing goods con- 
cern went out of business a few months 
ago. When the stock was inventoried some 
caps were found which were made especially 
for the Grant-Colfax presidential campaign 
in 1872. 

Think of that! Stock forty years old. 

The caps cost about twenty-five cents each 
and there were three dozen of them, costing 
nine dollars in all, wholesale. 

Charge up a percentage equal to the cost 
of doing business against that nine dollars 
worth of dead stock for forty years and see 
what it cost the merchant to keep it on his 
shelves. 

Ask the banana man who stands at the 
corner of Seventh street and Franklin avenue 
in St. Louis, how much he could make on 
that nine dollars in forty years in his busi- 
ness. Then you will know what It would 
have profited this clothing concern had it 
not kept that stock on the shelves — if it had 
used the capital right. 

This banana man buys a cart load of ba- 
nanas every morning costing him about nine 
dollars, and sells them before night for 
twenty dollars. 

Since he works every day, holidays and 
Sunday, he turns his capital every day, 
thirty times a month. 

On a capital of $9 he does a gross business 
of more than $5,000 in the nine months he 
is able to work. 

In forty years he could do a gross business 
of $292,000 on that little capital— without in- 
creasing his capital a single penny over that 
original $9. 

What would he make if he had $9,000 cap- 
ital and applied the same principles? 

Any wonder the chain store fellows can 
keep buying more stores and undersell the 
"good-enough-for-me" one-man store? 

Of course, this is possible only by keeping 
close tab on sales and purchases. 

But isn't it better to stand the expense of 
adequate records and do a big profitable bus- 
iness on little capital, than to worry along 
without records and do a small unprofitable 
business on the most capital you can rake 
and scrape? 
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THINK! 

In all occupations, under every conceiv- 
able circumstance, a man's head will earn 
more money for him than will his hands or 
his feet .or his mouth. 

That probably covers pretty well all the 
earning avenues we possess. 

Strangely enough few men appreciate that 
to think is the most effective money-getting 
power they possess. To be sure many do 
this daily, and unconsciously. Action of 
any kind is impossible without some thought. 

But definite, direct, positive thought on 
any given subject, with the intent to in- 
crease earning power, is rare enough to be 
noteworthy. 

The foregoing merely as an introduction to 
handing of a bouquet to Walter J. Bemb, 
of the Bemb-Robinson Company of Detroit, 
— one of the most effective and most per- 
severing thinkers in the Hudson family. 

It is quite true that Mr. Bemb frequently 
gets into the Tbiangxe. The reason simply 
is that we can't keep him out! 

He's the most versatile proposition on 
record. No sooner have we printed some 
mention of him, and dismissed him from 
our mind for a week than he bobs up with 
something spang new — and into the Tri- 
angle he goes again. 

Just take a look at that turntable window 
display illustrated on page 3, with the Six-40 
showing all sides to the public twice every 
minute. Look at the scientific way in which 
it was "staged" and announced. Grasp the 
clever way the windows are concealed so 
that prospects must come inside to see the 
full effect. And consider the magnificent 
decoration of the showroom. 

If you did that we couldn't keep you out 
of the Triangle either. 

That is what happens when Walter Bemb 
thinks! 

Don't you suppose it pays him as well 
as if he spent his time in personal selling? 
Undoubtedly he could sell some cars by 
personal effort, but he can sell five or ten 
times as many by using his head — and just 
THINKING! 



"PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE." 

Probably the hardest thing any man can 
do is to get the viewpoint of the "other 
fellow." 

We all of us are apt to be so close to our 
own business, so familiar with our own 
product that it is most difficult to separate 
ourselves from it mentally — and see the at- 
titude of the buyer, the perhaps uninter- 
ested man in the street. 

A sale was lost by a dealer the other day 
merely because the prospect said he "didn't 
like that style of a man." To most of us it 
would seem incredible that in the purchase 
of an article at the price of an automobile 
so slight a thing as a mere liking or dislik- 
ing of the dealer would influence the buyer's 
mind. Yet this man deliberately bought 
another car on so flimsy a basis. 

This simply shows that the mind of the 
prospect is a curious study. And to know 
the trend of his thoughts, his attitude to- 
ward the car, his opinion on the salesman's 
statements is most important. 

A list of the reasons why men buy one 
make of car in preference to another would 
make startling reading. 

Constantly the effort should be made, 



therefore, to get as true as possible an angle 
on the viewpoint of the buyer. Study pros- 
pects singly and in the mass. Endeavor to 
discover their attitude toward pressing 
motor-car questions. Get them to talking 
about the Hudson and other cars. Draw out 
their impressions of automobile advertising. 
Find out what attracts them in the adver- 
tising and in the car. 

All these things are wonderful aids toward 
getting a line on the right sort of selling 
talk and the right sort of advertising. There 
must.be some best way. It would be highly 
gratifying if there could be devised a stand- 
ardized sales solicitation that would reach 
a big percentage of the prospects. 



THE VERB "TO GLOOM: 1 

This is a bad-tempered editorial. It is 
written in a savage spirit. The "last straw 
that breaks the camel's back" arrived in the 
Triangle office this A. M. 

A big, handsome, healthy, well-dressed 
salesman dropped in. And he whined like 
a whipped cur because it was foggy, and be- 
cause there might be a war with Mexico, and 
because he "didn't know what would happen 
if the Currency Bill passed," and because — 
Oh! — Piffle! (not to use a more expressive 
word) he sure had the verb "to gloom" 
down to a science. 

So the editorial "we" took him in hand 
and cussed him till he was mad; and then 
"jollied" him till he was good-natured again. 
And tried to instill into his big, splendid 
physique some of the spirit that makes for 
Success. 

If men who go out of their way to look 
through dark glasses could only achieve the 
thousandth part of the spirit that possesses 
an Alexander, a Napoleon, a Parkman, a 
Pulitzer, or any one of the dauntless handi- 
capped men who have won renown, what 
might they not accomplish. 

This whining, gloomy, apprehensive, lie- 
do wn-and-give-up habit on the part of men 
who have every physical and mental qualifi- 
cation to be winners is enough to make 
angels weep. 

If any man who reads this in addicted to 
the "gloomy Gus" habit, he is hereby notified 
to keep away from the Triangle office. We 
don't want him around. We are too busy 
here at the factory selling Hudson cars to 
waste any time on pessimists. 

If conditions are not of the best, all the 
more reason for getting out and working 
harder. It's dead sure that whining about 
the clouds won't drive them away. 



We Like to Have Reports 
Like This. 

When the Advertising Department sends 
out something that "rings the bell," please 
tell us about it, as Mr. Atkinson has done. 
It helps us to know where to aim our next 
shot. 



PACIFIC CAR COMPANY 
Distributors of 
MOTOR CARS. 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 26, 1913. 

Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Attention, Advertising Dept. 
Dear Sirs: 

We received the large Poster reproduc- 
ing a number of telegrams from Hudson 
Dealers re Six-40 and have hung same in 
our Show Window and nothing on the 
Automobile Row this season has attracted 
so much attention as this Poster. There 
is always from one to three people reading 
it, and it Is by far the cleverest stunt of 
this kind that has been pulled off here in a 
long while, and we congratulate you upon 
getting up such an effectual Ad. 
Yours very truly, 

PACIFIC CAR COMPANY, 
Robt. Atkinson, Manager. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



F. E. Whitehouse of the Rancher's Manufac- 
turing Company of Pomona, Cal., has put the 
fear of the Hudson Into the hearts of motorists 
In his territory. Recently there was held at Po- 
mona a "slow race" in which a number of well- 
known cars were entered. Each had high hopes 
of winning the prize. But when Whitehouse 
dropped into headquarters one fine morning and 
entered a Hudson Six-54 the entire list of 
entries withdrew. So the Six-54 was sent over 
the course and claimed the trophy, though it was 
unnecessary to compete with any other car. 

Says Mr. Whithouse : "We get many good 
thoughts from the Triangle." 



It appears that Milton G. Smith of the South 
Bend, Indiana division of the Big Family is 
"some punklns" with the fair sex. Rumors 
reach the Gossip column of a delightful motor 
ride enjoyed by Evelyn Nesbit Thaw while that 
noted little lady was recently in South Bend. 

The "S. & M." folks at Taunton, Mass., be- 
lieve in tying up local happenings to the Hud- 
son line. Here is the text of a postal card re- 
cently mailed to a large list of prospects right 
after a notable football game. 

That was some game Saturday, "be- 
lieve me." What thrills of enthusiasm, 
elation, exultation! 

See the HUDSON LIGHT SIX for 
$1750.00 at the Providence Auto Show 
this week, and enthuse, elate and exult 
"over and over again/' 

S. & M. 



Visitors from many points of the compass 
dropped in on us during the past week. There 
was E. H. Powell, Urbana, Ohio; J. H. Fortler, 
representing P. T. Legare, Ltd., of Quebec, Can., 
and Leo L. Legare of the same firm ; and Alfred 
H. Ashworthy and P. W. Beacon, both of the 
Southwestern Auto & Supply Co., Salamanca, 
N. Y. 

Other visitors were Chas. W. Semmes, repre- 
senting the Hudson Automobile Co. at the coun- 
try's capitol ; L. A. Cooper, of the Geneva Auto 
Company, Geneva, N. Y., and "Gold watch" 
Goldsmiths-otherwise known as J. W. Jr. — of 
the Fulton Auto Supply Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 

J. S. Wilson of the Red Ball Garage, Iowa 
City, la. and one of his mechanics recently 
changed a wire wheel on a Hudson 54 demon- 
strator In 32 seconds. This means that they 
took off the wheel, put on a spare wheel with 
inflated tire, and had the locks secured inside 
of that short space of time. 

The watch was held on this performance by 
Jack Harrison and Paul Kurz. So far as is 
known, the quickest tire change in history was 
made at the Elgin race course last year when 
five mechanics changed a wire wheel on one of 
the racing machines In twenty-one seconds. 

Wilson & Spencer got it in the paper, too, 
which Indicates some speed in taking advan- 
tage of a good advertising item. 

Seth Doolittle says : "Beats all how these yere 
Hudson autymobeel fellers keep movin' into new 
salesrooms ! Ever' time I pick up 'The Univer- 
sal Record,' I see where another one of them 
has got moved Into a new place. Guess maybe 
it's that Hudson Six-54 and Hudson Light Six 
thev're talking about so much that's doin' It 
all." 

The last to join the above mentioned list is 
W. E. Shackleford, of Miami. Florida, who has 
what is declared to be the only real show room 
for automobiles south of Jacksonville. Next? 



Only Two Kinds of Salesmen. 

There are but two kinds of salesmen — or 
dealers, — the efficient and the inefficient. 

A man either succeeds or he does not. As 
far as the final result is concerned there is 
no other class. It may be interesting to 
study the method, or the lack of it, which 
produces the verdict. But post mortem au- 
topsies will not change the figures in the 
profit and loss account. 

A half-efficient, a 50 per cent, man, is of 
little or no value to modern business. Few 
manufacturers or producers care to figure 
100 per cent, on overhead and only 50 per 
cent, on net receipts. 

And yet thousands of 50 per cent, workers 
have the delusion that they should be paid 
the same as for 100 per centers. 

The wise employer, whether he be pro- 
ducer or selling agent, aims to pay salaries 
and commissions only to the 100 per cent, 
class. 



Thinking out your problem advances you a 
long way along the line of conquering it. 
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Six-40 Week at the Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit 
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In order to create talk, and excite curios- 
ity, the windows were covered — as shown in 
the small photograph. This continued for 
three days. At the end of that time the 
signs were ripped away, the lights were 
lighted, the motor was started, the car be- 
gan to revolve, and prospects flocked into 
the showrooms literally by hundreds. 

No announcement has yet been made of 
how many 40's were sold up to date of go- 
ing to press. But it is safe to say that when 
the final result is given out the figures will 
amaze those who cling to ordinary selling 
methods. 



A Magnificent Showroom. 

Attention is directed to the excellence of 
arrangement and furnishing of the Bemb- 
Robinson Company's salesroom. This really 
is most inadequately shown in the photo- 
graph. Some idea, however, can be had of 
its attractiveness. Yet the outlay for this 
homey, inviting, tempting appearance was 
by no means large. A few rugs, a few chairs 
and tables, an easel or two on which are 
shown suitable announcements, pictures of 
other cars, a simple arrangement of palms 
and other decorations make up a splendid 
ensemble. 



There are literally hundreds of cities and 
towns where Hudson dealers can have 
equally as attractive showrooms as are here 
shown. All that is required is the intention 
to have them, a moderate outlay of time 
and money, and the ability to think along 
lines similar to those followed by Mr. Bemb 
and Mr. Robinson. 

We commend this page of the Triangle to 
the careful and studious thought of Hudson 
dealers who are not quite satisfied with 
their present quarters, and who wish to 
improve their selling facilities. 



A Sure Foundation. 

The man who sells automobiles must 
know his subject. 

Knowledge is power. 

More and more buyers are found to be 
thoroughly familiar with motor-cars in their 
every detail. The time has passed when it 
is necessary to explain to a buyer what it is 
that "makes the car go." 

Unless salesmen are well posted on the 
Hudson car they are apt to run across pros- 
pects who know more about the car than the 



salesman. This is not of great importance 
from the mere standpoint of selling, for a 
man may nevertheless be an excellent sales- 
man. The difficulty is that he loses the lead. 
Just as soon as the prospect realizes that he 
knows more about the car than does the 
salesman, just so soon does the salesman's 
hold on his customer loosen. 

To sell you must dominate. To dominate 
you must know more than your opponent, 
or customer. You must have an answer for 
every question. You must be familiar with 
every detail of construction, every compari- 
son that may be brought up, every point 
where the Hudson excels. 



Nothing is so "catching" as confidence, enthusiasm, a belief in the 
best rather than the worst. If you don't believe it try the experiment in 
your own organization and see for yourself how easy it is to brighten up 
the business atmosphere by turning on the rosy spot-light instead of the 
one that shines through blue lenses. 



PENNANTS FOR SALE. 

PENNANTS, with wording "Hudson Six," for sale 
by the factory. White lettering on blue ground, 
first quality felt, extra well made and sewed, 
come in rights and lefts; price, 40c a pair NET. 
Sold only in pairs and not less than five pairs on 
an order. Use regular Parts Order Blank. 



TRIANGLE ORNAMENTS. 

NICKEL-PLATED TRIANGLES for radiator caps. 
About two inches high, extra quality nickel plated 
on red brass; each Triangle, with attaching bolt 
and lock washer, carefully packed in strong card- 
board box ready for mailing; 20c each NET. 
Use regular Parts Order Blank. 



BARGAINS IN SLIGHTLY USED CARS. 

SEVEN-PASSENGER 1913 SIX — Usual equipment; 
spare tire with cover; Weed chains; has been 
driven only 8500 miles; is in excellent condition 
mechanically and as regards finish; will deliver 
on cars at La Crosse, Wis., or within a radius of 
200 miles for $1760.00. Write Law Auto Co. 
(Hudson Dealers), La Crosse, Wis. 



BODIES FOR SALE. 

ONE THIRTY-SEVEN coupe body for sale; color 
blue; wind shield; used only two months; has 
fine quality seat covers. Make us an offer. 
Haakinson & Beaty Co. (Hudson Dealers), Sioux 
City, Iowa. 



LIMOUSINE body, 1913; brand new, never used; 
dark blue broadcloth, guaranteed in perfect con- 
dition. Price $1,000 f. o. b. Louisville, Ky. Write 
Southern Motors Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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First Ideas Received. 

Here is the "Honor Roll" of the first sales- 
men to send in their early contributions to 
this page: 

0. Remensynder, Saginaw-Hudson Sales 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

C. E. Faulhaber, Memphis Motor Car Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

H. W. MacLennan, Manager, E. V. Stratton 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Mark Perkins, The Motormart, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

S. D. Miller, A. E. Ranney Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Charles E. Sammons, Sammons & Kinard, 
Stamford, Texas. 

George H. Cruess, Morristown, N. J. 

B. L. Morris, E. H. Kerstetter, Ionia, Mich. 
Homer E. Massey, Moyer Auto Co., Des 

Moines, la. 

C. N. White, Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. Vokes, Bergen Auto Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 



F. McFadden, Eddie Bald Motor Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morris Adler, Reid Motor Co., Quincy, 111. 

Frank H. Jennings, A. H. Jennings & Sons, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Will these punctual gentlemen kindly bear 
in mind that to send in one idea by no means 
exhausts their welcome. We want just as 
many as any salesman can think of. And 
every one counts on the prize offer. 

We also want to ask those of the above 
list who have not yet done so to send us 
their photo. Publication of the ideas re- 
ceived probably will begin next week. It is 
desired to print each man's photo along with 
his contribution. So send the photo at once, 
please. 



Are You "Too Busy" to Read ? 

"He is a familiar type — the fussy, fretful 
man who imagines that he is about the 
busiest fellow in town," says a writer in 
Printers' Ink. "He often dumps in the 
waste-basket, unopened, copies of business 
or technical magazines that contain valuable 
articles bearing directly on his problems. He 



fondly believes that he is too busy practicing 
to bother with what others are 'preaching.' 

"The trouble with this type of man is that 
he has not learned that the real executive 
is the man who so plans his work as to leave 
a reasonable amount of time for reading and 
planning. 

"There are shoals and breakers ahead 
when the accumulation of new ideas ceases. 

"The man who declares he has no time to 
read is unconsciously advertising his small 
caliber, his slavery to detail, his arrested 
development" 



NEXT WEEK! 

THIS will be a great page next 
week! Watch for it! First in- 
stalment of the genuine, "only 
original/' in-daily-use, salesmen's 
selling ideas! Written by the man 
who uses them to sell cars. 

Join the crowd— send in your ideas and 
your photo ! (Don't forget the photo !) 



The Trail of the Plugger 



Plug and you win. 

Forget the words "can't' and "tired" and 
"blue" and "discouraged" and "failure." Wipe 
them off your tongue; stop your ears against 
them. 

As long as you're alive you've got a show. Only 
dead men have no chance. 

The world offers nothing to the man who will 
not try to help himself. You can sit a week under 
a plum tree with your mouth open and yet starve 
to death. But if you take the tree by the throat 
and shake it you'll have plums to sell in five 
minutes. 

Because an effort fails once, or ten, or twenty 
times is no reason for losing faith in its final 
success. There's a reason for every failure. 
Remove the reason and you win. 

The angler's rule for catching fish is "keep 
your line wet." 

Weston, the famous long-distance walker, has 
a shambling, almost awkward gait. Yet men of 
splendid physique and athletic training are 
utterly unable to keep up with his tireless 
plugging. 

The man who doesn't know when he's licked 
is a hard man to beat. 

A prospect is never lost until he is driving the 
other fellow's car. Even then dealers have been 
known to trade in his new car for a HUDSON. 

When a man says. "I have about decided to 
keep on driving my old car," your sale is practi- 
cally made. When you think you're farthest 
from the dotted line your prospect is just feeling 
for his check book. 

Change places with your prospect and you'd say 



the same things he is saying to you. Don't get 
discouraged. He doesn't mean them any more 
than you would, in his place. 

Remember that the men you are trying to sell 
are often as good salesmen as you are. They may 
know tricks you haven't dreamed of. Discount a 
lot of what they say. Keep your head level — and 
PLUG. 

Don't allow yourself to be stampeded. More 
people are frightened by shadows than by real- 
ities. Your prospect says the same things to your 
competitors. One of you will make the sale. Be 
the one. 

When you find a plan that wins do it again. 
Buyers are pretty much all alike. What sells a 
car to one will sell it to another. 

There's enough good, tried and tested selling 
material in the TRIANGLE to sell the HUDSON 
output twice over if it all were used steadily and 
consistently. To read it over once, say "That's 
good!" and then to forget it won't sell cars. 

Read it over and oi;er and oi;er again. Go 
back to your old numbers and study out the lines 
other men have followed to success. Remember 
you're not reading THEORY ; you're reading the 
inside selling secrets of the biggest men in the 
country. You couldn't BUY these articles for 
thousands of dollars. Yet we give them to you, 
FREE, week after week. 

Stick to the HUDSON plan as told you by 
HUDSON dealers in the HUDSON TRIANGLE. 
You may think it open to criticism. Yet it is doing 
the business for the biggest dealers. 

Get on the HUDSON road. Plug and keep on 
plugging. 
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Hudson Cars at the 

Automobile Shows 

Big national motor-car shows in various large cities will mark the 
opening of the 1914 selling season. 

Practically the sole purpose of the shows is publicity of one kind or 
another. They offer also a convenient meeting place for dealers and sub- 
dealers to see the new cars in a mass and to meet representatives of the 
various motor-car manufacturers. 

From advance information, it appears that practically all leading 
manufacturers will be well represented with complete lines of their pro- 
ducts; also that the attendance at the shows will be larger than ever before. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company will exhibit at all the big shows. 
The character of the exhibit will be slightly changed from previous sea- 
sons. No chassis or sectional exhibit will be shown. We simply will have a 
complete car in each of the lines, that is the phaeton and sedan in the "54" 
and the phaeton, cabriolet and roadster in the "40." The exhibit of Hud- 
son cars will be under the direct supervision of General Sales Manager E. C. 
Morse. Representatives of the Sales and Advertising Departments will also 
be in attendance at the shows. 

The factory representative, in most cases, 
will be floor manager of the exhibit 
space. The A. Elliott Ranney Company of 
New York, Louis Geyler Company of Chi- 
cago, the Henley-Kimball Company of Bos- 
ton, and the Gomery-Schwartz Motor Com- 
pany of Philadelphia will have a number of 
their salesmen at the shows in these cities 
and one of these salesmen will be in charge 
of the local organization. 

Factory representatives at the shows will 
wear blue buttons as before. Out-of-the-city 
dealers who attend the show will, on arrival, 
be provided with green buttons. The sales- 
men of the local distributors will wear red 
buttons. In this way visiting dealers and 
their representatives will be able at once to 
identify representatives or salesmen with 
whom they talk. 

Distribution of Advertising Literature. 

No general distribution will be made of 
catalogs or other advertising literature. It 
is the desire of the company to place this 
literature where it will do the most good 
and not to give it out to children and others 
who simply ask through motives of curiosity 
or for the sake of seeing who can make the 
largest collection. Advertising material is 
expensive and is wasted unless it affects the 
sale of cars. 

There will be the regular catalogs of the 
Six-54 and the Six-40. These must not be 
given out unless to a very decidedly warm 
prospect A smaller souvenir book, in which 
is given a very complete description of the 
cars, in plain language, and which includes 
illustrations of all of the cars and complete 
specifications, will be used for the more lib- 
eral distribution. 

It is probable that a plan will be used of 
sending a copy of this book to each of the 
hotel arrivals, as far as the list can be had, 
in cities where the shows are held. This 
souvenir book Will also be distributed, care- 
fully, by representatives at the exhibits. It 
is recommended that wherever possible, sales- 
men or representatives shall secure the name 
and address of persons making application 
for this book. If it cannot be had in any 
other way, the salesman may request that 
they write their name and address on the 
book and inform them that it will be mailed 
from the company's booth. This would in- 
volve, of course, the payment of postage, and 
it is not desired to do this in every case, but 



only where it seems to offer the opportunity 
of getting a really live prospect. All of these 
names will be recorded before the literature 
is mailed. 

In each of these booklets will be postal 
cards imprinted with the name of the dealer. 
For instance, the New York show will carry 
the name and address of The A. Elliott Ran- 
ney Company, the Chicago show the name of 
the Louis Geyler Company, etc. For shows 
held elsewhere, where this booklet is fur- 
nished for distribution, the post card will 
carry the name and address of the local 
dealer or distributor. 

Printed forms will also be provided for 
the securing of names and addresses of pros- 
pects, and other Information that may be 
found valuable. These pads are of several 
forms and for use on various occasions. They 
will be sent to distributors in cities where 
shows are to be held and as they are very 
simple, no detailed instructions are neces- 
sary for their use. 

Distribution of Mail. 

A box will be provided, as before, wherein 
all mail and messages can be deposited. This 
will be opened every hour. Messages to rep- 
resentatives and salesmen will be delivered. 
Other mail will be stamped and forwarded. 
Any message for absent members of the 
Hudson force will be delivered or forwarded. 
All prospect slips are to be deposited in this 
box. These will be taken up and turned over 
to the proper parties. 

Booklet on Standardizing Salesmen's Talk. 

This is a very useful booklet. Copies of it 
will be distributed as soon as printed and, if 
possible, In advance of the New York show. 
It is requested that salesmen and dealers 
will thoroughly familiarize themselves with 
this useful little booklet. The idea is to 
standardize our selling talk so that all sales- 
men and representatives will use practically 
the same arguments in speaking of any cer- 
tain part of the car. 

This little book has been copiously indexed 
so that instant reference can be had to 
almost any subject desired. Where a subject 
is not mentioned, it is to be understood that 
it is covered in the catalog and in the Digest 
or that it is of such a nature that a salesman 
or dealer will naturally be thoroughly famil- 
iar with it and it is not necessary therefore 
to print any specific instructions in reference 



to it. Such, for instance as the size of the 
wheels and tires, the information about de- 
mountable rims and other matters of this 
kind that are common knowledge and need 
not be specially touched upon. The book 
has been kept as small as possible and yet is 
intended to cover every Important point in 
connection with the cars. There will be a 
good supply of these books on hand at all 
the shows. 

A suggested method of using this book, 
that will be found very valuable, is where a 
salesman is talking with a prospect and is 
unable to cover all the points of the car, he 
may suggest to the prospect that he has in 
his pocket a little booklet for his own per- 
sonal instruction by the company and that 
he has no objection to giving it to the pros- 
pect for his information. In making use of 
this method, it is not necessary or advisable 
to tell the prospect that there is a large 
supply of these books. Convey, rather, the 
impression that this is the only copy that the 
alesman has and that when he gives it up, 
he is giving up his own personal copy. 

In order to heighten this effect, it would be 
well for the salesman to hesitate somewhat 
about giving up the book, and to write 
his name and address on it before giving it 
to the prospect. Explain to him that it 
must be returned as soon as convenient, and 
for that reason the salesman writes his name 
and address upon it. This will impress the 
idea that it is a confidential and valuable 
piece of literature and will almost certainly 
insure that the prospect will read it care- 
fully and remember what is in it. 

Handling the Crowds. 

Very many people will visit the Hudson 
exhibit. Each one should be taken care of 
courteously and quickly. Questions should 
be answered cheerfully and smilingly. Don't 
overlook the fact that orders are to be taken 
and that Is the reason these shows are con- 
ducted. 

Pay no attention to the territory from 
which a prospect or an inquirer comes. Treat 
this question very liberally. The show is for 
the good of the entire country and if a Cali- 
fornia man drifts into the show in New 
York, he should be given just as good treat- 
ment as if he were from New York City and 
an immediate prospect of the New York dis- 
tributor. 

In quite a number of instances, people will 
visit the exhibit several times. Sometimes, 
they will not even ask questions, before they 
have been frequent callers. It is well to 
keep very close tab on persons who have been 
seen more than once in the exhibit. This 
is evidence that they are more than usually 
interested. Particular pains should, there- 
fore, be put forth to see that they receive 
proper attention and that we get their names 
and addresses for distribution to dealers who 
might be able to close the sale of a car. 

Absolutely avoid arguments or controv- 
ersies of any kind with visitors. Many will 
wish to start an argument. Salesmen should 
strictly avoid any appearance of this kind. 

Neither should representatives discuss 
other automobiles than the Hudson. Let the 
visitors personally investigate the other cars. 
If an opinion of another car is asked, evade 
the question in some way, neither commend- 
ing the car nor condemning it. 

Information Regarding Prices. 

Every salesman should be thoroughly 
posted on all prices so that he can answer 
at once any question that may be asked him 
in this connection. Prices are given in lit- 
erature of various kinds and it will not be 
difficult for each man to provide himself with 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
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CO-OPERATION vs. MISUNDERSTANDING. 

The Hudson company, Hudson dealers and 
Hudson salesmen are all employed in the 
same business — that of selling Hudson cars. 

The success and profits of each of us is 
dependent on the number of cars sold. No 
one of us can exist without the others. 

In a salesman's letter the other day he 
said: "We Hudson salesmen know that if it 
were not for us there would be a 'Vacant' and 
'For Rent' sign tacked on a certain automo- 
bile factory in Detroit." Granted that this 
was possibly humorously meant, still some 
salesmen and dealers have this idea. Which 
is absolutely and entirely wrong. Just as 
wrong as it would be for the factory to think 
itself the "whole thing." Some one must 
make the cars that the others sell. Some one 
must sell the cars that the other makes. 
There is no controversy, no conflict, no idea 
of being indispensable in any of us who look 
at this thing right. 

This salesman might have gone further 
and said that if it were not for the buyer we 
ALL would be "out of a job." Which is car- 
rying the thing to the point of childish ab- 
surdity. 

Success can only be attained by co-opera- 
tion, not misunderstanding. If a dealer is in 
financial difficulties, or has problems of any 
kind, his first act should be to take the fac- 
tory into his confidence. Only thus can he be 
helped; possibly only thus can he be saved 
from loss and disaster. 

And may we mildly suggest in this that 
the exclusive Hudson dealer is, within rea- 
sonable limits, more advantageously situated 
than a dealer who carries several lines, and 
has several manufacturers to deal with. Re- 
tail merchants find it desirable to stick to 
one jobber. It avoids much misunderstand- 
ing, and is a protection to the dealer. There 
is no opportunity for one jobber to gain the 
impression that another is being favored at 
his expense. One jobber can "carry" and aid 
a merchant where if the responsibility were 
split up among several none would care to 
act. 

Frankness is infinitely better than secrecy. 
The dealer who makes the factory his busi- 
ness partner is happier, more contented, bet- 
ter poised mentally than the one who is se- 
cretive, suspicious, afraid that everyone is 
trying to take advantage of him. It long has 
been an axiom of business that one must 
trust his banker, his lawyer and his doctor. 
A dealer who is not frank with his banker is 
absolutely certain to get into hot water. Al- 
most as certain is the working of this busi- 
ness rule in the relations between the dealer 
and the motor-car manufacturer. 

The factory has no idle curiosity. It mat- 
ters comparatively little to it what a dealer's 
private affairs may be. Provided these in- 
volve no "moral risk" because of loose living, 
or bad habits. Yet it does, and must concern 
itself with a dealer's business affairs. And 
he is a wise dealer who takes the factory into 
his confidence, treats it as a business partner 
and a friend, rather than as a spy or an 
enemy; and co-operates instead of misunder- 
stands. 



THE SALES-MANAGER'S SIX-WORD 
RULE. 

Here's the King of all the rules that sales- 
managers stick under the glass slab on their 
desks, or pin on the wall. 

"Each man must show a profit. 3 ' 

It's the best little spur and whip ever dis- 
covered for keeping salesmen snappy and 
alive. Yet the genial sales-manager may 
have no "carpet" on which to stand delin- 
quents; he may speak always in the softest 
tones; his smile may fall alike on the just 
and on the unjust, as it were. 

But this one little six-word motto will 
thunder like a 14-inch gun in the ears of un- 
profitable representatives. It will prove the 
best little old alarm clock ever discovered 
for sluggards. It will put pep and alertness 
into contented tail-enders. 

Each man becomes, by this beautiful sys- 
tem, his own judge, jury, attorney and pris- 
oner at the bar. He puts himself on trial, 
he pleads for himself, he sums up his case, 
and he decides his own fate. 

He "gets business" or he "gets out." 

We don't believe there are many Hudson 
salesmen who need fear the application of 
this rule. Most of them that the Triangle 
knows are smart as steel traps, alert, keen, 
always on the job, bringing in their sheaves 
of orders rain or shine. 

You see it isn't you we mean — certainly 
not! It's the other fellow! 



A Hudson Six — Some Whiskey 

—And a Gold Medal 

This is the story of how two members of 
the Society for the Alleviation of Human 
Suffering saved ( ?) three lives under par- 
ticularly heroic circumstances. The car men- 
tioned is a Hudson Six-54 delivered to Mr. 
John W. Masury of New York, last summer. 
There is at least this much truth in the 
newspaper story; that the car was driven 
from Brooklyn to Hot Springs, Virginia, 
without a minute's real trouble, in the 
record time of 21 hours. Mr. Masury and his 
companions were highly pleased with the 
performance of their car. Only a few minor 
adjustments were required at the completion 
of the trip. 

(From the New York World.) 

HOT SPRINGS, Va., Nov. 22.— The 
story of a remarkable trip from New York 
to Hot Springs by automobile in twenty- 
one hours, without the occupants once 
stopping: the engine or dismounting, be- 
came known when Henry Albert, manager 
of the Homestead Hotel, received from 
John W. Masury and Philip T. White, 
wealthy New York manufacturers, who 
were in it, a gold medal for aid which, 
they believe, saved their lives at the end 
of the trip. , i# 

The medal bears the inscription: 
"Awarded to H. Albert for bravery in sav- 
ing three lives at Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 
19, 1913, by the Society for the Allevia- 
tion of Human Suffering." 

"I happened to be on the veranda," said 
Mr. Albert, "at 7 o'clock that morning, 
when I saw the car approaching at a furi- 
ous pace, careening from side to side. 
When it drew opposite it stopped In about 
four lengths, and I immediately saw 
something was wrong. 

"The two men in the front seat were 
apparently unconscious when I got to 
them. As soon as he could speak Masury, 
who was at the steering wheel, looked at 
me hard and uttered the one word 'whis- 
key.' I gave him a drink. I suppose that 
is why I am now a gold medal hero. 

"The men were almost dead from cold 
and exhaustion. They had taken the trip 
to win a bet. They left Masury's factory 
in Brooklyn at 10 o'clock one morning and 
never stirred except to shift seats while 
they took turns driving until they reached 
here at 7 o'clock next morning. The time 
they made has been beaten between the 
two points only by the F. F. V. Limited, 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio, which 
makes the trip only five hours quicker." 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



G. W. Darling, of the G. W. Darling Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, spent a little time at the 
factory the latter half of last week. Mr. Darling 
has a corking territory and is a crackerjack 
salesman. 

Amongst other activities, Mr. Darling is road 
supervisor in his locality and is intensely inter- 
ested in good roads and in the Lincoln Highway, 
which passes through Marshalltown. Just to 
show his good roads interest in a practical way, 
Mr. Darling left his order for one hundred of the 
new Triangle road signs to be delivered to him 
just as soon as possible. This is merely a pre- 
liminary order, as he expects eventually to use 
four or five times this number. 



Beats all how enthusiastic everybody is about 
the new Hudson Six- 40 ! G. N. McNutt of Rod- 
gers & Company, came all the way from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to look 'em over. A few days ago 
Mr. Alexander Gomberg, an engineer of technol- 
ogy, dropped in from Odessa, Russia, to tell us 
how badly he wanted to represent the Hudson 
in Southern European Russia. Then the other 
day N. A. Neeley, who already represents us in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, sailed in to look 
over the cabriolet and other models. And that 
wasn't all! Chas. C. Wertman, of the D. & H. 
Auto Co., happened in from Wilkes Baire, 
Pa. He "wanted to know," too. J. H. Green- 
wald, of Cleveland, "the sixth city," called ; and 
J. "Ed." Gomery trained in from Philadelphia, 
while F. M. Busby, of Louis Geyler Company, 
Chicago, dropped in to place an order for a case 
or two of the nickel radiator Triangles. 

The Saunders Motor Car Company, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., recognizes the value of getting on 
the band wagon while the "getting is good." 
Bradley J. Saunders is one of the "men behind." 
C. L. Brown, formerly sales manager for the 
Stevens-Duryea at Chippewa Falls, Mass., is 
another and as "inside man" they have secured 
Roy C. Bolton, formerly of the Hudson factory. 
Good luck, gentlemen ! 

From the Grand Rapids Overland Company 
comes an interesting item. Mr. Harvey Wilce, 
president of the Empire Lumber Company of 
Traverse City, Mich., in conversation with the 
Hudson dealers in Grand Rapids a few days ago, 
stated that he had just been in Detroit and 
while he was at the time very much occupied 
with other matters than automobiles, he said 
that the car that he heard talked of the most in 
Detroit, around hotels, theatres, clubs and among 
his friends, was the Hudson Six. This shows 
that right at the home of many prominent mo- 
tor cars, the Hudson is a leader. 



John H. Fleming, of the Fleming Motors 
Company of Scranton, Pa., says that in a news- 
paper subscription campaign in his city, the 
principal prizes were automobiles. A $3500.00 
car secured favor as the first prize and the 
Hudson dealer was fortunate enough to have 
the Hudson Six-54 listed as second prize. Al- 
though the price of the Hudson was only 
$2250.00, — $1250.00 lower than the first prize, — 
still a number of the contestants in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Fleming stated that if they were 
so fortunate as to win the first prize, they were 
going to ask the newspaper to give them a 
Hudson instead of the $3500.00 car that had 
been selected. Evidently Hudson advertising 
and Hudson dealers are "on the job" in Scran- 
ton, Pa. 



From the Virginia Motor Car Company of 
Roanoke, Va, proprietors of the Jefferson Gar- 
age and Hudson distributors, comes the first ar- 
rival of the 1914 calendars, a handsome panel 
in light blue with a most excellent and useful 
calendar pad attachment. 

Among the new members of the Big Family 
is Jas. L. Moloney at Hudson, Michigan. It 
is presumed that the reason Mr. Moloney 
selected the Hudson car was because he saw 
an appropriateness between the name of the 
town and the name of the car. Another 
reason is, that we understand Mr. Moloney to 
be just about the most popular man in his 
town and naturally he wished to be identified 
with the most popular car. Mr. Moloney 
starts out well. He has already arranged a 
prospect list based upon the financial condi- 
tion of everyone in his territory. He also is 
a firm believer in the correspondence and 
follow-up letter systems of getting business. 
We predict an excellent record for the new 
Hudson dealer in Hudson, Mich. 

The name of the Moyer Automobile Com- 
pany at Des Moines, Iowa, has been changed 
to the Hudson-Jones Automobile Company, 
who succeed to the entire old organization 
and are preparing to push the business even 
more energetically than before. 



If you yourself are failing to secure the 
maximum amount of efficiency that you feel 
is within you, the chances are that there is 
not the proper team-work between your vari- 
ous faculties. 
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Hudson Six Holds Record of 

Farthest North in America 



Powell and Sunset Party Return— Roads Worst 

Explorer Ever Experienced — Says 

Car is a Wonder 

Mr. E. Alexander Powell and party, rep- 
resenting Sunset Magazine, have returned 
to California after their trip through British 
Columbia to the Alaska line. Mr. Powell 
made this trip in the interests of Sunset 
Magazine and in connection with the good 
roads movement on the Pacific Coast. Both 
he and Mr. Kuhn, his traveling companion, 
return ardent admirers and great boosters 
for the Hudson car. The car went back to 
California under its own power in practi- 
cally as good condition as when it left San 
Francisco with the exception of a scratched 
body, bent fenders and other ordinary road 
damage. Mr. Powell liked the car so well 
that he has had it repainted and slightly 
repaired where necessary and is keeping 
it for his own personal use. 

The gentleman who went along as Mr. 
Powell's guest is a retired capitalist of San 
Jose, Cal. He has always been a strong 
booster for another car of which he has 
owned several. Since his return, however, 
he has been thoroughly converted to the six 
cylinder idea and one of the first things he 
did upon reaching his home was to place his 
order for a Hudson Six 54. 

Mr. Powell is the well known travel writer 
who was in Africa with Roosevelt. He 
has added to his experience by this trip 
in an automobile from the Mexican line 
south to San Diego to the southern boundary 
of Alaska near Hazelton, British Columbia. 
His account of this trip will be brought out 
in a forth-coming book but will appear first 
serially In Sunset Magazine. Readers are 
urged to secure copies of the magazine for 
their personal reading so that they may 
secure the full account of this very remark- 
able trip. 

The latest letter from Mr. Powell read as 
follows: "Here we are almost at the end of 
our journey to the nearer north, 250 miles 
from the nearest railway and far beyond the 
end of the Caribou Trail, where civilization 
quits work and the wilderness begins. I 
have seen bad roads in Quebec and in Vir- 
ginia, in East Africa and in Honduras and 
In Turkestan, but I never dreamed of any- 
thing remotely approaching these British 
Columbia highways, and I certainly never 
dreamed that a car was built capable of 
negotiating them. But we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we went farther 
north than any automobile has ever gone 
on this continent on its own wheels, and 
that three tenderfeet, all strangers to the 
country and unfamiliar with its condition, 
suceeded in driving a two ton six cylinder 
Hudson car across British Columbia, a feat 
which everyone along the route warned us 
could not be accomplished with any auto- 
mobile. We carried a little silk American 
flag on the bonnet and at all the construc- 
tion camps and towns through which we 
passed we received most hospitable recep- 
tions." 



Don't try to tell the new owner all about 
his car in one "gulp." Explain the need of 
oil and water, first. If he keeps these sup- 
plied he cannot do much damage. If gasoline 
runs out he will merely stop. But if oil or 
water gives out something is going to happen. 
After he learns oil and water, go on to other 
things. 



The man who stops working, planning, and 
studying when the going-home whistle blows 
will never feel the top rungs of the ladder in 
the hollow of his boot. 



Handsome New Premises 



The accompanying photographs show the 
exterior and interior of the premises of the 
Gordon Motor Company at Richmond, 
Va. Also the manager. W. J. Miller, is one 
of the most enthusiastic of Hudson dealers. 
He is also the youngest manager of any 
automobile company in the State of Vir- 
ginia. The evidence of his progressiveness 
and energy is shown by the fact that his 



service suluuu. mis assures a nuu- 
son owner in that city and vicinity the very 
best of service. 

When Mr. Miller took hold of the Hud- 
son line, the car was, to a certain ex- 
tent, a stranger in Richmond and vi- 
cinity. But, due to his energy and ability, 
there are now in the city of Richmond two 
Hudson cars to one of any other make in 
its class. 



Hudson Cars at the 

Automobile Shows 

(Continued from Page 1, Column 3.) 

this information so that he can have it in his 
pocket and refresh his memory at a moment's 
notice, if necessary. 

Salesmen and representatives should not 
sit in the cars. If they are talking to a 
prospective buyer, they may seat the prospect 
in the automobile, but it is much better if 
the representative will stand at the side of 
the car. This also will have a tendency to 
shorten the length of time the visitor sits in 
the car and thus will enable other visitors 
who may wish to do so, to test the seating 
qualities and upholstery of the cars. 

Literature Provided For All Shows. 

Dealers are urged to make special note of 
the fact that the literature mentioned in this 
article is not alone for the big national shows 
but is intended for use at local shows and 
exhibits of all kinds. If dealers, therefore, 
will advise the factory in ample time of the 
dates of shows in their own localities, and 
will also advise us of approximately the 
amount of printed matter which they think 
they will require, we will take steps to see 
that they are supplied. It is urged that deal- 
ers note the important fact that it takes 
some time to get out a special supply of 



printed matter and as our supply may be 
exhausted on any given date, it is absolutely 
imperative that we have advance information 
on this point. 



Circle in Which Six-40 Tunis 

The diameter of circle in which the Six-40 
can be turned is approximately 46 feet. This 
varies slightly from right to left and on dif- 
ferent cars. We are now putting a little en- 
gineering change into effect which will re- 
duce the diameter of this circle to from 41 
to 43 feet. 



"Here's How— Also Why." 

"Father, are you going to buy a 

four, like you said you were?" 

"Oh, I don't know. I had a ride in a Hud- 
son Six the other day and that changed my 
mind. Now it's a Hudson Six or nothing." 



Successful salesmen are emphasizing more 
and more the stability of the company back 
of the car. This has become a very impor- 
tant consideration to buyers. The fear of be- 
ing left without service on his car is a strong 
argument against buying a car that is not 
certain to be permanently on the market. 
Here is where the Hudson stands solid as 
Gibraltar. 
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Sagmaw-Hudton Sales Co. 

Saginaw, Mich. 



Clever Handling of Used Car 

By O. REMENSNYDER 
Saginaw-Hudson Sales Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

We are using an agreement that has not 
only sold two Sedan cars for us, but on 
another sale it brought down a man's idea of 
the value of his used 
car from $1,000.00 to 
$600.00 by our show- 
; k ing him the true mar- 

3M ket value of his old 

car. We sold it at 
$600.00. 

And that is not the 
best of it We haven't 
a cent tied up in sec- 
ond hand cars, and 
are going to get 
every dollar of our 
commission, for we 
allow on an old car 
only what we feel 
sure we can realize. 
We can't help 'em until they buy a Hudson 
and they can't help us until they do. 

Following is Copy of Agreement Used 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
made by and between Jo Tin Smith of Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, and the Saginaw-Hudson 
Sales Company, of the same place. 

WITNESSETH as follows: 

Said John Smith agrees to buy one JBlk 
Hudson Sedan Type Car for which he 
hereby agrees to pay the sum of Thirty- 
one Hundred Dollars ($3100.00) on the fol- 
lowing terms and as follows: 

Four Hundred Dollars ($400-00) upon 
the execution of this contract, the re- 
ceipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 
and Twenty-five Hundred Dollars 
($2500.00) upon the delivery of said car, 
and the balance, Two Hundred Dollars 
($200.00) to be paid by said John Smith 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the 

1912 Model owned by said John Smith. 

It being hereby understood and agreed 
that the said Saginaw-Hudson Sales Com- 
pany are hereby given the right of sale 

of said at any time it is possible to 

sell same after the execution or this con- 
tract, for the sum of Seven Hundred Dol- 
lars ($700.00) provided, however, that if 

said cannot be sold for said amount 

then the same is to be sold for an amount 
which shall be mutually agreed between 
said parties, and if said parties cannot 
agree as to the price, then the said price 
shall be left to the decision of three dis- 
interested parties as to the market value ' 
of said car, and in case said car is sold 
for less than Seven Hundred Dollars 
($700.00), said Saginaw-Hudson Sales 
Company and John Smith shall stand to 
lose equally the difference between what 
the car sells for and Seven Hundred Dol- 
lars ($700.00), share and share alike, or 
one-half of the loss or difference. 

The right to use said car to be 

retained by said John Smith until sold, 
but the same is to be used for demon- 
stration by said Saginaw-Hudson Sales 
Company when required. 

The said Saginaw-Hudson Sales Com- 
pany hereby agrees to deliver the above 
purchased 1914 Hudson Sedan Car upon 
the aforesaid agreement. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, etc. 

First, the idea is to get a signed order with 
a cash deposit for a new Hudson car, where 
the price allowance of a used car stands in 
the way of closing. 

Second, to show the owner the true mar- 
ket value of his old car, instead of what he 
thinks it is worth. 

Third, to have some of the owner's money 
tied up in the old car along with ours, thus 
holding his interest and securing his help in 
selling the old car at highest possible price. 

For instance, we are out after an order 
for a Sedan, price $3100.00. We offer to de- 
liver one to the prospect for $2900.00 cash. 
We get $400.00 cash on the signing of the 
agreement and $2500.00 cash on delivery of 
the car. This leaves $200.00 still coming to 



us on the deal, which we look for out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the owner's old car. 
I Now, the stumbling block, as usual, is the 
I traded in car and we try to show the owner 
that the market value of this old car is ap- 
proximately $700.00. 

In order to prove it we agree to tie up 
$200.00 of our money with him in the old 
car until it is sold. When the car sells for 
$700.00 (which it should bring), we get our 
$200.00, the balance going to the owner. 

In case the car fails to sell for $700.00 and 
it only brings $600.00, we stand to lose $50.00 
of the $200.00 we have tied up. 

The clause which reads: "then the said 
price shall be left to the decision of three 
disinterested parties as to the market value 
of said car, and in case said car is sold for 
less, etc.," means that these three arbitrators 
decide the selling price in case the owner and 
myself can't get together. 

Even should the price drop to a point 
where we get only $150 to $175 instead of 
$200, I figure $25.00 or $50.00 selling expense 
for the used car good business. 

Another point, it places the owner in a 
position to highly recommend the traded in 
car and hustle to help us sell it, for he wants 
his money. This also has a tendency to 
boost the price. 



Make Your Sale Before 
Talking Trade 

By H. W. MACLELLAN 
Manager, E. V. Stratum Co., Troy, N. Y. 

I believe that the best idea that I person- 
ally have had an opportunity to work out 
has been the one of never actually making an 
allowance proposition on a customer's old 
car until It is pos- 
sible to get him to 
say that he is pre- 
pared to absolutely 
close for a Hudson 
car at that time, pro- 
vided the proposition 
is satisfactory. 

As all salesmen 
know, about the first 
question a prospect 
asks, in case he has 
a car (which is gen- 
erally the case), is 
"what allowance will 
H. W. Madeflan you make for my old 

Troy, N. Y. Manager car?" and we prac- 

E. V. Stratton Co. t j ce side-stepping an 

answer to this question on the basis that we 
want first to prove to him that the Hudson 
car is exactly what he wants. 

It is useless to make any proposition on 
his old car until he is sure that the Hudson 
is the car he wants. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to absolutely sell the prospect on the 
Hudson before having to make any proposi- 
tion on the old car, which makes it much 
easier, although it is not always possible to 
get his old car on sale or to get it at a figure 
within reason. 



Mr. H. W. Maclellan, manager for the E. V. 
Stratton Company at Troy, N. Y., has been 
successful in selling 10 Hudson cars since 
August 15th, 9 of which are "54's." In every 
case the sales have been at absolutely full 
list price and the cars accepted in trade have 
sold for the allowed price or better. This is 
a record to be proud of. 



Many successful salesmen have a Triangle 
pocket scrap-book. In it they paste good sell- 
ing arguments clipped from the Triangle. 
It's a good idea. 



How Persistence and Special 
Delivery Wins 

By GEORGE H. CRUESS 

- Morriatown, N. J. 

At lunch one day I was introduced to a 
man who I was informed was in the market 
for a motor car. I spoke to him about the 
Hudson as a new 
model was about 
to be announced 
and advised him 
to wait, which 
he seemed very 
much pleased to 
do. 

After the new 
car was announc- 
ed I called to sell 
him. When I drove 
up to his door 
with my demon- 
strator I thought 
he would be very 

George H. Cruen much pleased to 

Morritfown, N. J. see me> D ut when 

I was announced 
he informed his butler that he was very busy 
and could not see me. 

On returning to my office I wrote him 
a letter enclosing some new literature. In 
a few days I called again and this time I 
did not present my card, but informed the 
butler of my name thinking he might not 
remember the business I was in; but the 
same word came back to me. 

That night I wrote him a letter on plain 
stationery. Apparently this did not inter- 
est him, as I received no reply. A few 
days later I telephoned him, but he would 
not answer the telephone, stating he was 
not interested in motor cars. 

Knowing he went to New York City on 
business, I inquired as to what train he re- 
turned on and was at the train to meet him, 
but he was with friends and was taken 
home by them. About the time he entered 
the house I was at the door, but again he 
refused to see me. 

I had mailed him several follow-up let- 
ters and all the literature that I had but 
apparently he did not read them. 

A few days later I mailed him a special 
delivery letter in which I apologized for 
sending It under a special delivery stamp 
and told him it was necessary for him to 
place his order in a very few days if he cared 
for an early delivery. The following day his 
wife telephoned me asking for a demonstra- 
tion. She made an appointment for four- 
thirty that day. Before six p. m. I had his 
name on the dotted line. 

After delivering the car I asked him what 
made him purchase a Hudson. He said my 
persistence and the way the car was pre- 
sented to him. Another reason for placing 
the order when he did was because he was 
afraid he could not get an early delivery. 

I think the special delivery letter moved 
him as I have tried this since and found 
it brought results. 



The motor-car seems complicated to some. 
In reality it is quite simple. Don't let pros- 
pects get the wrong idea of a car. 



FOR SALB. 



TEN-NOTE GABRIEL HORN, nickel plated, 
cost $185. This horn is a novelty, as 
comparatively few people have ever heard 
one. Anyone can play simple airs. A good 
musician can play fifty or seventy-five dif- 
ferent selections. Or, it can be used for 
signalling purposes, using four different 
chords. Price $100, f. o. b. Quincy, 111. 
Reid Motor Company, Quincy, 111. 
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The Six-54 Is Here to Stay 

A Statement by President Chapin 

Let this be considered a very definite announcement from us that the 
Six-54 will not only be carried completely through this season but will be 
a part of our product for the 1915 season. 

In our two six-cylinder models we are now producing, we have obtained 
a perfection surpassing anything that the Hudson Company has ever built. 
We can see no radical change that would mean great improvement in either 
car. Minor improvements will take place — as with every new season. How- 
ever, from the standpoint of our product, the Hudson Motor Car Co. has struck 
its gait — and we have two models that we believe will be in active demand for 
many years. 

This is an ideal condition for dealers, since it does not result in dissatis- 
faction of buyers who purchase cars late in the season and find a completely 
different car on the market a month later. 

Therefore, let it be taken as an emphatic statement from us to any 
who have thought otherwise, that we plan to carry the Six-54 as well as 
the Six-40 straight through, — and just as long as these models satisfy the 
buying public in the unusually pleasing way they do at the present time. 




The Six-54 a Wanted Model. 

As has often been stated the 54 is the 
ideal car for many motorists. Within rea- 
sonable limits, and taking into consideration 
the circumstances under which it is to be 
used, a big car is better than a small car. 
It is easier to drive a car of 135-inch wheel- 
base, and sixty horse power than a small, 
short wheel-base, low-powered runabout of 
the type favored a few years ago. It is 
simpler and easier to care for a Hudson 
Six-54 than some of the much smaller cars. 
The mere fact that the car is bigger, more 
complete, and a higher price makes it pos- 
sible to add to it many little refinements and 
conveniences that for lack of space, cost, or 
necessity are not used on low-priced, old-type 
cars. 

To a certain extent this is true even when 
the 54 is compared with our own 40. There 
are prospects whose needs are more com- 
pletely met by the 54 than by the 40. There 
is no difference in the quality of the cars. 
One is just as excellently designed, just as 
carefully made, of just as high grade and 
carefully tested material as is the other. 

But the mere fact that the 54 is bigger, 
carries one more passenger, is more power- 
ful, more impressive, more distinctive, makes 
it the car that should be chosen by prospects 
whose needs call for such a car. 

To many buyers the difference in price 
is of little or no importance. Where a car 
of this type is purchased it frequently is 
driven and cared for by a paid chauffeur. 
It is used for long tours and cross-country 
runs where power and size is desirable. 

To such prospects sell the 54. The larger 
sale nets more profit. It impresses the class 
of the Hudson Six. It makes it easier to 
sell the Light Six. 

Set Both Cars on Show-Room Floor. 

Dealers will find that to have both the 54 
and the 40 on the floor of their showroom 
is the ideal arrangement. 

Already it has been reported to us not 
once, but many times that prospects who 



thought they wanted the 40, when they in- 
spected the two cars side by side decided, fin- 
ally, to purchase the 54. This not because 
of any disappointment in the 40, but simply 
for the reason that they were glad to pay 
the difference and take the car that really 
suited them the better. 

It will be found that many sales for the 
54 can be closed in this way. It is good 
business to sell the higher-priced article 
wherever possible. This is so in all lines. 
Equally so in the motor-car business. 

The large car adds $500 to the gross sales. 
And the extra net profit on the greater sale 
is interesting. 

To have both cars on the floor will also 
make it easier to sell the 40. Because atten- 
tion can be directed to the close similarity 
between them, thus adding distinction and 
pride of possession to the consideration of 
the smaller car. 

Play No Favorites. 

Because you like the 40 or the 54 or the 
closed car or roadster models, do not make 
the mistake of pushing one to the exclusion 
of others. 

We are manufacturing all types of cars; 
and all must be sold. The supply is propor- 
tioned as nearly as possible to what we con- 
sider the demand will be. To push the 40 
when the 54 is the logical sale is as poor 
merchandising as it is to do the reverse. To 
sell an open car to a prospect who has his 
heart set on the sedan or the cabriolet is to 
invite future dissatisfaction. There are 
times, of course, when the dealer must sell 
what he has rather than invite danger of 
losing a sale by delay. Yet the principle 
holds good nevertheless that to sell the 
customer what the customer wants is in 
the main the best plan. 



Therefore — 

that the Six-54 



You will find that to be able to compare 
the 54 and the 40, side by side, assists in 
making sales of both. 

Sell the customer the 54 when the circum- 
stances and the conditions show it to be the 
logical car. 

Play no favorites. Because the 40 suits 
you best is no reason why you should favor 
it to the neglect of the 54. And conversely 
if the 54 meets your personal likes it may 
yet prove to be a car that the prospect would 
not consider in comparison with the Light 
Six. 

We have closed cars also to sell. Sell them. 



is HERE TO 



Remember 
STAY. 

Be sure that you have both cars on the 
showroom floor. And see that the showroom 
is worthy of the cars. 



Keep Prospect Lists Fresh 
and Sappy 

Few dealers or salesmen now question the 
value of proper mailing lists properly han- 
dled by good letters. Yet not all dealers are 
making these lists and letters as productive 
as they could be. And as a consequence some 
have lost faith in the system. 

The fault usually is not in the method, it's 
in the way it is carried out. No machine will 
perform properly when out of repair; when 
it lacks oil, or when improperly operated. 

It is the same with the machinery of a 
mailing list. Rusty, old, worn lists are worse 
than none. Lists on which there are names 
of people who have left the city or district 
since the list was made up are a waste of 
time and postage. Even lists of prospects 
who have bought cars may be of little or no 
present value. 

There is no particular virtue in a large 
list unless it is a live one. Mere numbers 
may constitute weakness rather than 
strength. A smaller list of people who are 
real prospects is much better than a big, un- 
wieldly mass of names where hardly one in 
ten is likely to buy an automobile. 

Yet where care is used in its preparation 
and use, the bigger the list the better. Some 
Hudson dealers are past masters of the art 
of getting and using a big list. Others seem 
unable to progress beyond a few score names 
in a territory equally as promising. 

Methods of Building a Prospect List. 

There are many ways of establishing a 
good list of prospects. 

One of the best is through the medium of 
advertising. This advertising need not neces- 
sarily be national, or local newspaper adver- 
tising. It may come through what is known 
as "direct-by-mail" methods also. That is, a 
preliminary list may be made up from direct- 
ories, telephone books, court records of li- 
censes, etc. These lists may be worked with 
a series of letters and inclosed in each may 
be a return post card, or a request for the 
receiver to ask for a catalog or something of 
this sort. 

Salesmen, in their canvass, find many good 
names. Probably most of the good lists have 
been made up in this way. 

Exhibits are held at the dealer's show- 
rooms. Visiters are urged to record their 
names if they are interested. 

Lists of people who ought to own a motor- 
car are much used. These are frequently ex- 
cellent and productive lists. They require 
probably more "weeding" and "thinning" 
than others but they are like a drag-net — 
they catch pretty nearly everything. 

Owners of Hudson cars are a prolific source 
of good names. Frequently it is possible, by 
the aid of some little souvenir, or something 
of this sort, to get owners to send in lists of 
names of friends whom they think might 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 2) 
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HOE YOUR OWN ROW. 

"Ye editor" of the Triagle retains vivid 
recollections of a boyhood vacation spent on 
a farm. Along with the farmer's lads he 
was set to hoeing turnips. We got 3c a row 
— and I never knew, before or since, such 
everlastingly long rows of turnips. 

With the acute observation of alert small 
boys we very soon discovered that it made 
little difference to Billy and Jack how many 
rows Tom and Sally were covering. What 
Billy and Jack earned depended entirely on 
how many rows of turnips at 3c a row each 
had hoed. The record made by Tom and 
Sally had no effect whatever on what the 
others received. 

Dealers and salesmen who "hoe their own 
row," sell the most cars, establish the biggest 
business, make the most money, earn the 
largest discounts. It makes absolutely no 
difference to a Hudson dealer how many 
cars his competitor is selling. His discounts 
and profits are not based on the cars his 
competitor sells. 

In all business enterprises far too much 
time is spent in fretting and worrying over 
what the "other fellow" is doing. This 
costly time applied to productive work in- 
stead of detective work would bulk largely 
in results. While you may be breaking your 
neck to find out if your competitor sold two 
cars or seven last week he may be going 
right ahead "hoeing his own row" and add- 
ing several more to his sales. 

Granted that it is well to know what your 
competitor is doing. Granted that one should 
have a clear view of general conditions. 
Yet the real, actual dollars and cents value 
of much of the information thus secured 
is frequently exaggerated. 

Some business men incline to consider 
business as a general might consider a cam- 
paign. And they say that because a military 
commander must use scouts and spies, there- 
fore they must adopt the same tactics in 
the conduct of their business. The reason- 
ing is fallacious. The object of an army is 
to put the other army out of business. 
There is no other use for it. 

The fisherman who sits on the bank and 
watches the other chap whip the stream for 
hours instead of getting busy himself catches 
no fish. The farmer who spends his time 
anxiously counting the number of times his 
neighbor cultivates his corn lands in the 
poorhouse. The hunter who follows the 
other man about to see how many grouse 
he drops, eats only bacon in his own camp. 

Never mind your competitor. Don't follow 
him around trying to steal away the pros- 
pects he digs up. Do your own digging. 
Get to the prospect first. Ignore the other 
man's arguments and prices, and trading 
propositions and advertising. Sell your own 
car. Talk your own line. Utilize your own 
time. Mind your own business. 

"HOE YOUR OWN ROW." 



LIST OF VISITORS TO AUTOMOBILE 
SHOWS. 

Inclosed with the Tbiangle of current is- 
sues will be found several blanks which are 
to be used for the purpose of securing a list 
of names of prospects who expect to attend 
prominent automobile shows. 

We request that dealers, especially in the 
near vicinity of the cities where the big 



shows are to be held, to use these lists to 
secure as many names as possible of pros- 
pects or residents of their locality who pro- 
pose visiting the show. These should be sent 
to us just as soon as possible. A further 
supply of lists may be had if desired but it 
will not be necessary, however, to send them 
if the dealers will simply make up a list of 
prospects on an ordinary letter head after 
the blank is exhausted. 

We will send to each one of these persons 
an invitation to attend the Hudson exhibit 
at the show and in other ways will assist the 
dealer to close orders. 



THE CLEAN LIVING MAN WINS. 

In the long run the decent, sane, average 
man wins out. 

Clean living insures a clear head, a sound 
body, an easy conscience, and every other 
good thing. Even so unobjectionable a habit 
as sitting up too late at night will reduce a 
man's record to mediocrity. And if to the 
merely late hours he adds booze fighting, 
over eating, too much smoking, and other in- 
jurious practices he will inevitably skid to 
failure. 

This is no highly moral preaching. "Be 
clean but not too clean" was well said. A 
bunch of "sissies" has little place in modern 
business. 

Yet looked at purely and solely from the 
standpoint of fitness, the sound mind — as the 
old Romans said — is found in the sound body. 
Athletic men know this. The foot-ball cap- 
tain watches his team like a hawk. The base- 
ball manager frowns on the mildest liquor. 
Both know it spells defeat if his men "lose 
their training." 

Yet men who are their own team, who are 
far more interested in keeping fit than is a 
man in a foot-ball game, will dope themselves 
to mental sluggishness with too much liquor, 
too much smoke, too much food, late hours, 
and other insanities, and then wonder why 
they can't sell cars! 

To such men — if there be any such in the 
Hudson organization — we say: "Forget the 
morals of it, forget the religion of it, forget 
the decency of it, if you like; but solely for 
the sake of your selling average, for the sake 
of your pocketbook, for the sake of your 
record as a salesman — live the clean, regular, 
decent life of the man who wins, and YOU'LL 
WIN TOOT 



The Weight of the Six-40. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it 
may be well to make a little explanation in 
reference to the weight of the Six-40, as 
stated in advertisements and other litera- 
ture. 

The first printed matter put out about 
the car stated the weight at 2940 pounds. 
Dealers will readily understand and appre- 
ciate that the car as weighed was the ex- 
perimental car and that, as in all cases of 
this kind, it was absolutely impossible to 
state to a pound just what the standard car 
would weigh. Estimating some alterations 
that were made in the car, we figured that 
it would come very close to 2940 pounds, 
and this was the weight that was inserted 
in the Triangle supplement and other ad- 
vertising matter. 

After the standard cars began to be 
shipped, we submitted them to the regular 
railroad test for shipping weight. A num- 
ber of cars were taken and weighed by the 
railroad officials and were then averaged — 
the average official weight being set by the 
railroad at 2980 pounds. 

It will be understood by dealers and others 
familiar with motor cars that hardly any 
two cars run absolutely identical in weight. 
We congratulate ourselves that the differ- 
ence between our model or experimental car 
and the standard shipping weight accepted 
by the railroad is so slight. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



The C. R. Radcliffe Co., of Bronx and Mount 
Vernon, Greater New York, are enthusiastic 
users of selling-by-ma!l literature. A recent 
successful letter used by them pulled a lot of 
interested inquiries. 



From R. Marshall, of the Fulton Auto Supply 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., comes a clever little report 
of the trip of a Mr. Scarborough, of New York, 
who passed through Atlanta on his way to San 
Francisco. He was driving a little "33." From 
New York to Atlanta was made in seven days. 
Mr. Scarborough stopped over in Columbia, S. C, 
to win a race. Had not had a puncture since 
leaving New York. Neither Hudson Six-54's 
nor "33's" seem to find it at all difficult to make 
a trans-continental tour. 



Levy Hermanos. Hudson distributor in Manila, 
P. I., recently received a shipment of three cars, 
all of which were sold and delivered within one 
day after arrival. 



Legare Gadbois Automobile Co., distributors 
for the Hudson in Montreal, Canada, opened 
their new showrooms and service department at 
180 Amherst street with a very striking pro- 
gram and display, on November 29th. The pub- 
lic thronged to the handsome new premises 
during the hours of 2 :30 to 10 o'clock P. M. 



When H. H. Dillon, of Lincoln, Nebraska, was 
at the factory a few days ago he told us of a 
remarkable trip being made by one of his own- 
ers, Mr. R. S. Ruddenberg. The tour was fig- 
ured to last a year and at date of last hearing 
from the party the speedometer recorded 6,400 
miles, and the car was at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
One puncture in 3,300 miles was one of the in- 
teresting records set. Mr. Ruddenberg had 
many good words to say of the character of 
Hudson service which he was favored with by 
all Hudson dealers en route. He says It's easy 
touring with a Hudson on this account 



From the Rancher's Manufacturing Co., of 
Pomona, Cal.. we learn that a 1914 Six-54 was 
recently driven from Pomona, Cal., to Phoenix, 
Arizona, over roads that were simply indescrib- 
able, and that not the slightest difficultv of any 
kind was experienced. The remarkable thing 
in this connection was that the car was a new 
one, having been driven only about 200 miles 
before making this strenuous trip. A four-cvlin- 
der car of well-known make, that attempted the 
trip, came through with the greatest of difficultv 
and in bad shape. 

Interest in the Hudson Six-40 is so great 
that dealer after dealer is making a pilgrimage 
to the factory to hasten delivery on the orders 
he has on file. Among the more recent visitors 
were C. H. McMahon of the State Center Auto 
Company who can't deliver fast enough in State 
Center, la. ; John G. Howes of the Nemasket 
Auto Company who dispense Hudsons in Mid- 
dleboro. Mass. ; F. S. Suthergreen of the Welch 
& Suthergreen Company from Worcester, near- 
by, and Leo L. Legare of Quebec who has to 
sell them plus the duty and yet can't get enough. 

The list of late arrivals also includes E. A. 
Titchener and W. McLellan of the United Motor 
Company in thriving Regina, Sask. ; Geo. A. 
Stekiter of the Grand Rapids Overland Com- 
pany, doing business in Michigan's famous fur- 
niture city, and last but not least, "Akron" 
Jones from the State of Ohio, who brought with 
him a prospective purchaser of two Cabriolets. 
(Yes, of course, his name is on the dotted line 
now). 

Since the Hudson Six-40 was announced 
early in November, it Is becoming more and 
more the fashion for dealers to dispose of their 
other interests and secure contracts to sell 
Hudsons exclusively. The latest additions to 
this honor roll are J. H. Greenwald of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Guy L. Smith of Omaha, Nebr. 

A North-of-Holland business man recently 
sent his son, T. K. Geertsema of Groningen, 
Holland, to America on a pleasure trip with the 
idea that his son might engage in the hardware 
business here a little later. His son visited the 
HUDSON factory and after seeing the "54" and 
"40," said he wanted to sell automobiles instead 
of pumps, barb-wire fences, etc. Warning to the 
Paris office: Do not let fond fathers or am- 
bitious sons see any Hudsons unless you are 
ready to sign them up as representatives. 

Back in the days when the Hudson "20" 
was new, Chas B. Dunham and wife of Oakland, 
Cal., were proud to drive one. They are warm, 
personal friends of H. O. Harrison of the "Ex- 
position City" but since then they were inveigled 
by a wily salesman for a rival car into the pur- 
chase of another make. The result is obvious: 
they are again prospects for the Hudson. 
They called at the factory one day last week to 
see whether they like the "54" or the 4 '40" bet- 
ter. Their letter of introduction was signed by 
R. C. Greth, Sales Manager for the H. O. Har- 
rison Company, whom, we do not hesitate to 
state, will soon have another sale to his credit. 
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The Year of the Six-Cylinder 

The great annual automobile shows have invariably been character- 
ized by some dominant feature. 

One year the fore-door was brought out. Another year the self-starter 
proved the supreme attraction. 

This year promises to go down in history as "The Year of the Six- 
Cylinder." 



True there have been six-cylinder motors 
for some years. But only with this year 
does six-cylinder design and production at- 
tain a position where it becomes dominant. 
It may surprise some to learn that there 
will be very few four-cylinder cars on exhibi- 
tion at the big shows this year. With 37 out 
of 42 leading American makers featuring the 
six as their best car, and 14 making sixes 
exclusively, there seems little chance for the 
disappearing fours to attract much attention. 

Hudson Sixes Created Wild Demand. 

The compass was known in China centur- 
ies before it was "discovered" in Europe. 
Gunpowder is far older than the modern ex- 
plosive. Printing from movable type had 
been used centuries before Gutenberg pro- 
duced the first European book. 

So the six-cylinder motor car was known 
experimentally before the Hudson Sixes 
solved the final problems and pulled down the 
price. This enabled the world to enjoy at a 
reasonable figure the advantages that always 
were known to be possible. 

Simplicity always is attained through com- 
plexity. The first automobiles were compli- 
cated, cumbrous, extravagant. Little by little 
engineers perfected each detail. Not until 
1913 did they know, perfectly and economic- 
ally, how to design a six-cylinder motor that 
would produce results that long had been 
the goal of engineers. There were sixes in 
plenty, but they were sixes made merely by 
adding two cylinders to a four. They did 
not appeal to the mass of the motoring pub- 
lic. They were bought only by a few, and 
were manufactured in neglible numbers. 

It remained for Hudson engineers to pro- 
duce a six-cylinder motor that is as light, 
or lighter, than a four of equivalent power; 
that solves the problems of timing and 
torque; that overcomes the defects in car- 
buretion; that is produced with no more 
weight of metal and no more work of 
machining than the less efficient fours. 

Instantly other makers seized on the ideas 
worked out by the Hudson engineers. Six- 
cylinder cars were announced one after the 
other until 37 out of 42 leading makers are 
now producing sixes. And new names are 
being added daily. 

Thus "The Year of the Six" was born. 
Hundreds of thousands of this-year buyers 
of motor cars at a price of $1,000 and over 
are passing the fours by and selecting in- 
stead the smooth, flexible, powerful, econom- 
ical six. No man who has $1,500 or over to 
expend on his car dreams of taking anything 
but a high-class six. When the Hudson 
Light Six, of 123-inch wheel-base, developing 
47 horse power, and seating six people in 
comfort and ease, can be had at $1,750, it 
would be absurd to continue the manufacture 
of old-style fours except for the low-price 
market. 

"Making Hay While the Sun Shines." 

Nineteen-fourteen is our golden oppor- 
tunity. We have correctly forecast the con- 
ditions that exist. No other car enjoys the 
position we occupy. 

Hudson cars supply types that are in de- 
mand by hundreds of thousands. 

The Hudson Six-54 is the equal of any car 
made for beauty, utility, and invested value. 
No car surpasses it in mechanical efficiency. 
Many think it stands alone in this respect. 
Without costly frippery or non-essentials it 
satisfies every desire in beauty, gracefulness 
and finish, consistent with the purpose for 
which a motor car is built. 



The Six-40 is an ideal six. It meets the 
wishes of the man who wants a high grade 
car of moderate size. And it is purchase- 
able by the buyer who wants to keep his 
purchasing price within $2,000. A market 
of almost unlimited extent is included in 
these two classes of buyers. 

This, then, is our great opportunity. We 
have practically no competition. Go over 
the list of cars that will be at the shows 
and you will find that no car but the Hudson 
meets the nation-wide demand. Some are 
too heavy and cumbrous, some are too high 
priced, some are poorly finished, some have 
old-style body design, some are produced by 
makers whose footing in the mercantile 
world is insecure, some are artificially priced, 
some are merely experiments for the public 
to try at its own risk and expense. 

The Hudson Six-54 and the Hudson Six-40 
are right in design, right in price, backed 
by one of the strongest manufacturers in 
the world, built to suit the real needs of the 
buyer. 

In this year of the six-cylinder we have 
the golden year of the Hudson. We have 
had good years before. But this promises 
to be the record-breaker. 

Concerted effort on the part of every Hud- 
son representative will help along the idea 
of "The Year of the Six-Cylinder." Empha- 
size it wherever possible. Talk it to your 
newspaper friends. Get the slogan into the 
heads of the public. Make them realize that 
the SIX is the thing. There need be no 
fear but that the Hudson will get its share 
of the business. 



The method is fairly expensive in the case 
of a big list, but it pays in the weeding of the 
list. 

The scrutinizing of a list by degrees, giving 
careful consideration to each individual 
name, preferably at a general meeting where 
all salesmen and others in the organization 
are present, is an excellent idea used by 
many dealers. A few names may be gone 
over each morning. If necessary, salesmen 
may be assigned to see some persons whose 
names are in doubt. It is well worth while 
to criticize lists closely in this way. 



Frank Botterill's Six-40 Stunt 

District Manager Fulton, while at the fac- 
tory recently, brought a photograph and in- 
formation about a good little stunt used by 
Frank Botterill, the hustling Hudson dealer 
at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Botterill, on receiving advice that his 
Six-40 had been shipped, got out a window 
sign, which is illustrated herewith. 



Keep Prospect Lists Fresh and Sappy 

(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 

be interested in the Hudson Six. These 
names call for care to avoid duplication but 
they are good and active. Of course in this 
case every prospect is placed on a salesmen's 
personal calling list. 

As a matter of fact every name on the en- 
tire list should have received a personal call, 
if this plan is at all possible. This adds im- 
mensely to the value of future letters. The 
prospect feels as if he were better acquainted 
than if the salesman had not, personally, 
called. 

How Long Will a Good List Wear? 

A well selected list has long life. It will 
not do to cut names off merely because re- 
plies have not been received. Just when 
least expected an order may be induced. 
Cases are known where prospects have not 
been turned into buyers until they had re- 
ceived as high as a hundred weekly letters. 

Do not, therefore, hastily cut names off a 
list that has been carefully prepared. Scruti- 
nize it frequently but hesitate to drop a name 
merely because it has not proved responsive. 
If the man is still in the community, and 
especially if his ownership, or lack of owner- 
ship of a car has not altered, keep after him. 
You never can tell the effect the regular let- 
ters are having. 

"How long do you send sales letters to your 
sealskin prospects?" a mail-order dealer in 
ladies' sealskin coats was asked. "They 
either buy or die," was the response. 

Yet it is well, at times, to send a letter 
that will call for a reply to certain lists of 
questions, the fewer the questions the better 
the results. This is commonly handled by a 
request printed on regular, stamped postal 
cards. Or a stamped envelope is enclosed. 



He then arranged with railroad routing 
clerks to have a telegram sent to him from 
every point along the line at which the car 
was checked. These telegrams he pasted at 
the bottom of the window sign, one being 
seen immediately underneath the photograph 
of the Six-40. In this way, information was 
conveyed through the show window display 
of the location of the demonstrator car en- 
route. As the car began to near Salt Lake 
City, the interest grew intense. On the date 
of its arrival the regular "Six-40 Now Here" 
sign was used, and also the advertisement in 
the newspapers. Mr. Botterill reports his 
little device as being most satisfactory, both 
in arousing intense interest and also in se- 
curing names on the "dotted line." 

It is hard nowadays to be original but Mr. 
Botterill deserves a medal for something that 
is really new, as far as we know, in this con- 
nection. 



Triangle Letters Bring Sales 

Dealers who are not now doing so should 
take a leaf out of the experience of the E. B. 
Lyon Motor Car Company, who are making a 
record for Hudson sales in North and South 
Carolina. Business in this territory has been 
increased several hundred per cent. The Lvon 
Company state that this Increase is largely "due 
to their persistent use of the weekly Triangle 
letter. They never let up, and the proof of the 
value of the letters is that they find at least 
ninety per cent of their sales is to prospects 
who have been on this mailing list for several 
months. Prospects read these letters and be- 
come convinced more readily, almost, than by 
the talk of a salesman. The Lyon Company 
state that they usually find their prospects more 
than fifty per cent sold by the time their rep- 
resentative makes his first call. This is cheer- 
ing news for persistent users of the Triangle 
letter. It is "Bread cast upon the waters." No 
man knows when its returns are going to come 
back. 



Let your prospect do a lot of the talking. 
It helps you to get his ideas. 



Develop your prospect's mental attitude 
before you try to sell him. You may start 
out on exactly the wrong tack and waste a 
lot of time on points where he already is 
sold. 
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When, How, What and When 

By C. E. FAULHABER 

Memphis Motor Car Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

This title is the formula for selling Hudson 
cars. To enlarge briefly but thoroughly: 

(1) WHEN. The "When" to talk to your 
prospect. Study your man and his habits, 
hobbies, likes and 
dislikes. The 
opportune 
moments to 
approach are 
numerous. Pick 
just one and be 
there. 

(2) HOW. The 
"How" to talk to 
your prospect. 
Again study your 
man and play 
according to what 
appeals to him. 
C. E. Faulhaber Every man has 

Memphis Motor Car Co. hlg we ak point. 

Memphis Tenn. Find u ftnd uge u 

(3) WHAT. The "What" to say is the 
least important of the four adverbs. Tell 
him what you know — not all at once, but in- 
form your prospect thoroughly on what you 
take his money for. 

(4) WHEN. The "When" to stop talk- 
ing. The most important part of the form- 
ula. More sales are never made, or lost, 
when really made, by not knowing when. 
Be not afraid to ask for the signature where 
you know it will do the most good. Then— 
shut up. Answer if questioned, but do not 
dilate. You can say too much easier than 
saying too little. Natural desire, ambition 
and energy make that possible. 

And when he has signed — "Get the money." 
The last three words constitute the reason of 
your being there. 



Proving the Six the Best Car 

By MARK PERKINS 

The Motonnart/.Youngatown, O. 

First of all, the salesman should know that 
if he is not sincere in what he is selling, he 
might as well quit. The buyer must know 
that you believe everything you tell him, or 
it is a waste of time. 

With our Six-40, we will get into compe- 
tition with 4-cylinder cars, more than with 
6's. The man who sells the 4-cylinder car, 
is telling the prospective buyer, that the 6 
is all right, but you have just two more cy- 
linders to look after, and two more cylinders 
to fill up with gas, 
which, "of course," he 
says, "means more gaso- 
line." 

To make a nice little 

example of this, and to 

spoil his argument, we 

•a m will take two engines, 

^k H ■ one a 6 ' and one a 4 ' 

*^r fl P and we will say that 

they are both about 
twelve horse-power. The 
^^^^^^^ 4-cylinder, in order to 
/# ^11 develop twelve horse- 
power has, we will say, 
^* r i/ erkini a 3x3 motor, but the 

Y^££aL * ix t0 develop th f same 
1 ' horse-power, would only 

require a 2 x 3 motor. 

Now to make the argument more simple, 
we will say that the cylinders hold so many 
square inches, instead of cubic inches, and 
you know that you can get as much gas in 




the cylinder as the cylinder has room to 
hold. (A gallon can will hold a gallon.) 

Therefore, you could only get nine 
"square" inches of gas, in the 3x3 cylinder. 
Multiply that by 4, and we use 36 "square" 
inches of gas to fill up and fire each of these 
four cylinders once. 

Now, then, carry out the 2x3 cylinder, the 
same way, and we find that each one of the 
cylinders will hold 6 "square" inches of gas. 
Multiply that by your 6 cylinders, and we 
have used the same amount of gas, to fill and 
fire all of these 6 cylinders once, as we use 
to fill and fire the 4 cylinders once. 

Now, then, he might ask, "Have these en- 
gines the same horse-power?" Apply your 
little rule, which is not quite accurate, but 
which you can prove on nine cars out of ten, 
and which, at least, is as fair for one car 
as for the other. Multiply the stroke by the 
bore, divide by 3, multiply that by the num- 
ber of cylinders, and you will find that they 
are both approximately twelve horse-power 
engines. 

I have found from actual experience that 
this does away with future argument, because 
a ride for a half block shows him which is 
the smoother of the two. After arguing 
this with a little paper and pencil, it gener- 
ally puts a stop to the other fellow's argu- 
ment. He cannot beat it, and there is no 
offset in the world that the prospective buyer 
can put up against it, because figures don't 
lie. 

Now we come at him again, — come at him 
strong this time, — just for the sake of an 
argument, suppose that your figures are 
wrong (understand that they are not wrong). 
You ask the prospect to just imagine that 
this is wrong, for the sake of an argument. 
Then we will say, to make our argument, 
that the 6 is more expensive than the 4, be- 
cause it will use more gasoline and oil. Then 
can he afford to buy a 4? No, he can't, even 
then. Because he, like everybody else, is 
figuring on that car to last him two to three 
years, then he will trade it in, and get a new 
car. Now the greatest expense he has to 
figure on is the depreciation, and we all know 
that the demand for anything is what causes 
the price of it. 

Can you get as much today, from the aver- 
age buyer, for a good 2-cylinder car, as you 
could for a poor 4-cylinder? The answer, of 
course, is, you can't. The 2 is out of style, 
and nobody wants them. The 4 is going to 
be out of style, is going out even faster than 
the 2 went out, which statement you can 
prove by the table on page five of the an- 
nouncement of the Hudson Six-40. 

One of the first questions second-hand buy- 
ers now ask is, "Has this car a self-starter?" 
If it has, it is the car they buy, even if the 
starter isn't worth the powder to blow it to 
"Kingdom Come." 

In a couple of years we will sell the 6, 
under the same conditions. In other words, 
we will sell it, because it is a 6, and this man 
wants a 6, because Mr. Jones, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Smith, all own 6's. Like everybody else that 
ever drove a 6, they would not drive a 4, 
even if the consumption of oil and gasoline 
was twice as great. 

Now, if these conditions exist a year or 
two hence, which they are sure to do, you 
can allow a man at that, anywhere from one 
hundred dollars to two hundred more for a 
6-cy Under car than you . could for a 4, for 
the simple reason that you can get tnat much 
more for it, because it is the car that is in 
demand. 

Try these two arguments on your prospect 
and if you don't get some answer out of it, 
get a job selling gold dollars at ninety cents 
apiece and perhaps you will succeed at that. 



Personality of Salesman 
Strongest Factor 

By S. D. MILLER 
Brooklyn Branch of the A. Elliott Ranney Co. 

My experience in the sale of automobiles, 
and this, of course, applies as a general sales 
proposition, convinces me more than ever 
that the strongest factor towards getting the 
much sough t-f or "John Hancock" of the pur- 
chaser on the famous 
"dotted line" lies in the 
PERSONALITY of the 
salesman and his ability 
to "get under the skin" 
of the prospect. 

I believe if your state- 
ments are made sin- 
cerely and honestly the 
customer will feel that 
your remuneration or 
profit on the sale of a 
car to him is a second 
consideration, that your 
product is the best pos- 
sible buy for him, best 
adapted to his require- 
ments, and that he 
should have sufficient 
confidence in you to counsel him in his 
choice. 

I try to assure him of my PERSONAL IN- 
TEREST in his car after he takes delivery 
of it and the care it receives then. 

In fact, I believe in presenting the argu- 
ment of PERSONAL INTEREST so strongly 
that, for the time, he forgets the car itself, 
but when all is said and done, he has really 
appointed ME his purchasing agent, and then 
— well — the answer is a cinch — HUDSON. 

I believe salesmen in the BIG FAMILY 
will find this suggestion valuable if presented 
"with a wallop." 
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Swamped With Ideas ! 

It is dintinctly gratifying to note the flood 
of ideas that are pouring into the Triangle 
office. It proves to us what we have always 
believed — that the Hudson salesmen are the 
most alert, snappiest, brainiest lot of motor- 
car hustlers in the country. 

And there are some great ideas in the lot. 
Clever little stunts for getting the prospect's 
name on the dotted line. Unique plans for 
securing interest. Methods of showing a 
man that he is foolish to buy a four when 
such Sixes as the Hudson can be had at 
prices no higher. 

Yet we still are not satisfied. We want 
an idea from every salesman who is pushing 
the Hudson. Remember that brown paper 
and lead pencil go if you haven't a type- 
writer. And we will edit all you write, if 
it seems to need anything, and it will be 
in good shape and read nicely. Just as 
nicely as these ideas on this page. 

All who haven't yet mailed their ideas, 
AND THEIR PHOTOS, please do so. As far 
as possible articles will be published in the 
order of their receipt. Sometimes an article 
does not fit a certain space; and sometimes 
the photo does not come in time to publish 
in the exact order of receipt. But as nearly 
as we can your idea will appear in the order 
it reaches us. 



Old style Sixes were costly because they 
were big and very powerful — not because 
they had six cylinders instead of four. Fours 
of equal size and power were more costly 
than the Sixes. Today Sixes are lighter and 
burn less gasoline than Fours of equal power 
and hence the world is buying Sixes instead 
of Fours. 
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A Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New 
Year to all Hudson Representatives 



'7\ 
The Result— January 1, 1914— All Winners! Reserve YOUR Seat for 1915. 



OUR Christmas and New Year's greeting and illus- 
tration may excite a laugh. And that's all right. 
But it isn't ALL fun, nevertheless. Beneath the 
humor of the cartoonist is a serious message. A 
message that we want to impress upon all Hudson dealers 
and salesmen. 

The "water-wagon" is typical of New Year's resolu- 
tions. It is understood to stand for "New Hopes, New 
Aims and New Ambitions." It often marks the turning- 
point in a man's personal and business life. It stands for 
a fresh start, and a new and better plan. 

Last year many new dealers climbed aboard the 
Hudson "wagon." Some old dealers, who had not been 
as successful as they might have been in 1912, planned a 
broader effort in 1913. We helped them as far as we 



could — and as far as they would let us— during 1913* 
Some accepted our assista n ce gratefully. A few, with 
the natural impulse common to us all, ignored or depre- 
ciated our sincere wish to co-operate. 

This year's "dinner table" typifies the result of the 
year's business for dealers who stuck to HUDSON plans 
and HUDSON policies. You may smile — but there is 
SOUND COMMON SENSE beneath the humorous vehicle 
that carries the message. For those dealers who went 
whole-heartedly and energetically into partnership with 
the HUDSON company, there has been the "cream of 
the trade," the "prosperity pudding," the "satisfaction 
soup," and the "melon" of divided profits. 

NOW for 1914! 

Who will sit at the table NEXT YEAR? 
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Before another issue of the Triangle 
reaches you, 1913 will have passed into his- 
tory. 1914, with all its possibilities and 
opportunities, will be here. 

It is worth while to give just a moment's 
thought to the question — "What does 1914 
hold for ME?" 

A year ago you asked yourself the same 
question. How has it worked out? Have 
you followed the resolutions then laid down? 
Have you lived up to the principles then de- 
cided upon. Have you stuck to the policies 
you knew would win? 

Practically all Hudson dealers close 1913 
with a snug profit. A few have "broken 
even." A small minority have lost money. 
One or two have gone flown and out. 

And in each and every case the reason is 
not far to seek. It is no secret. It is as 
common as daylight and as sure as darkness. 

In the ranks of the winners are found 
dealers who progress, who think, who study, 
who learn from others, who keep step with 
the factory. The losers number among 
them the careless, the indifferent, the dis- 
honest, the scheming, the "know-it-alls," the 
men who are secretive, prejudiced, distrust- 
ful, obstinate. 

Whether or not an individual dealer fol- 
lows Hudson policies and profits by Hudson 
experience matters very little to the Hudson 
Company and to other Hudson dealers. r The 
Hudson Motor Car Company, and dealers, 
constitute a great, strong, powerful unit that 
is sweeping on to certain dominance in the 
motor-car industry. One clog more or less 
has no effect on the final result. 

But it DOES matter very decidedly to the 
DEALER whether he is one to profit by 
membership In the Big Hudson Family, or 
whether he kills his own chances by his 
own actions. To join the winning crowd is 
a sure route to the success that comes pro- 
portionately to all who are identified with 
it. To hold back, to insist on an individual 
policy, to refuse to play the game as the 
others play it, is to be cut out from participa- 
tion in the triumph. 

For 1914, then, is proposed a plan, a re- 
solve, a "new leaf," that won in 1913, and 
that will win again the coming year. Only 
a limited number can share in the rewards. 
Yet, there still is room for more, and there 
Is infinite room for IMPROVEMENT among 
those who are now in the Family. 

For 1914— "Play the HUDSON game in the 
HUDSON way, and you and the HUDSON 
will win together." 



WHAT ARE FACTORY POLICIES? 

"You are always pounding on 'factory 
policies/ said a dealer. *What are they?'" 

Factory policies are the result of the ex- 
perience of the factory itself, combined with 
an Innumerable number of experiments, 
tests, successes and failures of all its dealers 
spread over a period of years. 

They are not infallible. They are elastic. 
They are living, growing principles; not 
hide-bound, dead rules or traditions. 

The policy of the factory today, suited to 
today's conditions, may be totally unfit for 
use tomorrow, when tomorrow's problems 
confront us. It is our aim to so trim our 
sails as to take advantage of a wind from 



^very quarter, and to- drive the ship towards 
the port of success under all conditions of 
storm and sunshine. 

To say what our policy will be a year 
hence is as impossible as to say what the 
price of corn will be next harvest. We can 
approximate both, we can lay down general 
principles, but absolute knowledge on either 
is dependent on circumstances beyond hu- 
man control. 

Yet, after all the policy of the factory is 
simple. It is to produce the motor-car most 
suited to the needs of the time, at a price 
within reach of the largest number of repre- 
sentative motor-car buyers, to advertise 
judiciously, to follow efficient merchandising 
methods, to deliver a car as advertised, and 
to give the buyer such continuous satisfac- 
tion that he will become a permanent Hud- 
son owner and a constant Hudson booster. 
It is to secure in every distributing center a 
dealer and the best dealer in that center. To 
show him how other Hudson dealers have 
made money, and to aid and assist him to 
do the same. To educate him — if needs be — 
to the selling plans approved and developed 
by years of experience of others who have 
won success. To make money for Hudson 
stockholders by first making money for Hud- 
son dealers. 

Specifically, it is the Hudson policy to tell 
the truth about the car; to avoid "knocking" 
our competitors; to treat a man as a gentle- 
man until ne proves himself otherwise; to 
show the profit in a clean salesroom and 
clean show-windows; to be frank and out- 
spoken in both criticism and approval; to 
establish a partnership of interest between 
factory and dealer to the intent that both 
may profit; to tell through the Triangle, 
which is the mouthpiece of the factory, prac- 
tical ways of selling Hudson cars and estab- 
lishing the Hudson business. 

The Hudson policy contemplates that Its 
dealers shall be alert, observant, up-to-date. 
That they shall bear in mind that if the 
company makes a suggestion or a request 
there is good reason for it. That it is Im- 
portant that the factory should have exact 
knowledge of all conditions in all parts of 
the country in order to serve each. It ex- 
pects dealers to be big enough and broad 
enough to understand something of the 
enormous financial and labor problems en- 
countered in the planning and manufacture 
of several thousand modern motor-oars. Some 
dealers seem never able to understand that 
the manufacture and shipment 6t motor-cars 
presents bigger problems than the filling of 
an order for so many pounds of sugar. It 
is the policy of the Hudson Company to 
weed out dealers of this class and supply 
their places with normal business men. 

These, briefly and imperfectly, are some 
hints on Hudson policies. In the Triangle 
and in advertising and sales department let- 
ters are found definite details of Other lines 
of thought and effort. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



The Hudson space at the New York show is 
A-16, and at the Chicago show, D-3. 



Reports from District Manager Draper and 
Distributor Gamble indicate that the Hudson 
was "the whole thing" at the Toledo show. In 
spite of the fact that show visitors include a 
large percentage who are little interested in 
buying, Mr. Gamble says he secured about 100 
good names. 



Iowa dealers say that farmers of that state 
have $429,000,000 from their. 1913 crops. This 
is $37,000,000 more than for the previous year. 
It also surpasses every record on the books of 
the government crop experts. Any man who 
goes to Iowa with the pessimist's wail is in 
danger of being pitched into the river. Iowa 
motor-car buyers and Iowa Hudson dealers 
smile when they say : "I should worry !" 



Rodgers and Company, the Hudson hustlers 
at Knoxville, Tenn., report an owner of a 54 
who drove 235 miles on 18 gallons of gasoline. 
This Is something better than 13 miles to the 
gallon. Not a marvelous record, but for the 
distance a remarkable exhibition of what the 
54 will do. 



"Santa Claus is Coming in a New Hudson 
Light Six — His Car is New in our Salesroom — 
$1750." That is the whole ad. as sent from 
the office of the Gordon Motor Company, of 
Richmond, Va. And the ad. was 10 inches by 
3 cols. Of course it wouldn't do for steady diet, 
but it shows the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
F. F. V.'s nevertheless. 



When you know the dates of the automobile 
show in your town, write the Advertising De- 
partment at once for supplies of catalgos, book- 
lets, blanks, newspaper publicity stories and 
other matter. Don't leave it till the last min- 
ute. We have some mighty interesting and at- 
tractive stuff this year. Use it to the limit. We 
will send you all you can use. 



Shackleford — the Florida hustler — is at it 
again. Here is his latest twin stories — accom- 
panied by his usual affidavit. If you know 
Shackleford you know he couldn't tell anything 
but the truth if he tried. These are authentic 
though you might not believe it possible. Mr. 
E. G. Sewal went home the other night, left his 
Hudson in the garage, thinking he had turned 
the switch. Next morning motor still running 
merrily. Engine ran from 6 P. M. till 7 :30 
A. M. and was as cool as a cucumber when 
the owner noticed it in the morning. 



This Is Shackleford's No. 2 for this week. 
Judge Sanders has run a Hudson 7,000 miles, 
time 8 months. Never had a puncture, never 
has had a spark plug out, hasn't spent ONE 
CENT for repairs. If anyone doubts this we 
will furnish sworn affidavit. 



From the Hudson -Jones Automobile Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Iowa, successors to The 
Moyer Automobile Company, has been received 
a handsome engraved announcement of the 
change of business name. 

We compliment the Hudson- Jones people on 
their taste and energy In getting out such an 
attractive announcement. This is the sort of 
thing that helps to impress upon the public the 
fact that the Hudson is a high class proposition. 



OUDSON Headquarters at the New 
n York Show will be at the Hotel 
Biltmore, 45th and Madison Streets, 
about three blocks from the Grand 
Central Palace. 

Important. — Dealers will please mail us AT ONCE a list of names of 
members of their organization who will attend the New York show. Please 
address Hudson Motor Car Co., Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
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Lengthwise or Crosswise 

E. V. Rippingille of the Hudson Engineer- 
ing Department rises to remark that he 
thinks the Triangle ornament on the radiator 
cap should be placed lengthwise of the car 
instead of crosswise. 

As a matter of fact, what Mr. Rippingille 
really said was that the Triangle should be 
placed "longitudinally" instead of "trans- 
versely." These jaw-breakers, however, pros- 
trated the Triangle man to such an extent 
that he hesitates to pass them on to the 
innocent bystander readers of the Triangle. 
We have, therefore, translated them into the 
common, or garden, words of lengthwise and 
crosswise. Not very many have "Ripp's" 
ability to speak with this strong Engineering 
accent. 

Mr. Rippingille has many arguments in 
favor of his position for the nickel Triangle 
ornament. He claims that the name plate 
on the front of the radiator is sufficient for 
those who are facing the car, or approaching 
it, and that the Triangle should be placed 
lengthwise of the hood so that those who 
are passing the car can see the ornament 
more distinctly. 

On the other hand, it is contended by 
others at the factory that the crosswise posi- 
tion is most striking because people have 
become accustomed to name plates on radia- 
tors and do not pay so much attention to 
them as they do to the brightly shining 
nickel Triangle which confronts them when 
their headlights shine upon it. 

It would be interesting to know how this 
appeals to readers of the Triangle. Will 
everyone who reads this, kindly drop us a 
post card or scribble a note voting for the 
lengthwise or crosswise position so that we 
may get an expression of opinion upon it. 
It really is not of a great deal of importance 
and owners will, of course, follow their per- 
sonal inclination. Merely as an item of in- 
terest, however, we would like to hear what 
the Hudson Family thinks about it. 



A Record Better Left Alone 

District Manager H. J. Fulton brings to us 
the following story which Frank Mahoney, 
Hudson dealer at Regina, Sask., told to him 
a few days ago. The Tecord is a remarkable 
one, but our only recommendation would be 
that other Hudson owners and dealers should 
leave it severely alone. It is not one that 
we care to have copied. 

Mahoney says that in the spring of 1912 
a Hudson "33" was sold to a resident of 
Regina. The usual instructions and requests 
were given in reference to service. The 
owner was asked to bring his car in frequent- 
ly, but after driving the car for a few months 
when he was asked to do this he demurred, 
saving that the car ran so well that he was 
not going to have anyone touch it He 
said it was like a watch, when you began to 
clean a watch it did not keep time, and he 
preferred to leave the car alone. 

He did not bring it in but drove it for two 
seasons, a total of about 15,000 miles. Finally 
he brought it to the garage to have it looked 
over although he said there was nothing the 
matter with it. 

One of the curious things discovered by 
Mr. Mahoney was that the owner had not 
put any grease in the differential housing 
during his two years of driving. He said he 
supposed oil and grease would run down 
the propeller shaft from the transmission 
case sufficiently to oil the gears. When the 
housing was removed not a particle of grease 
was found. The car had run over 14,000 miles 
and it was as dry as a bone, yet only one 
tooth in the ring gear was broken. Other- 
wise, the condition of the gears as well as 
the condition of the entire rear axle system 
was apparently perfect. 



The Profanity Habit 

Thoughts Inspired by New Year's Day 



In the free and easy west a man will meet 
an old chum, grasp him by the hand and say: 

"You !" 

It is a term of almost affection. In another 
part of the country such a remark might pro- 
voke a murder. Which vividly illustrates 
the fact that profanity is nothing more than 
a habit, and is devoid of any real immoral 
or irreligious intent. It is all in the way in 
which it is said. 

Yet, after all, we all swear too much. It 



pent up wrath, and does not injure the car. 
But to use the same expression out in the 
spick-and-span salesroom, when a lady is in- 
specting a car would not be exactly good 
form. In this case it may spoil a sale, reduce 
the dealer's profits, and drive away trade. 

In the stock room of the Louis Geyler 
Company, Hudson distributors at Chicago, 
when a young lady stenographer enters it to 
attend to some dictation or other work she 
presses a button, and drops a semaphore with 
a red light, and the signal "DANGER," which 
is notice to men of flexible tongues to say 



The Famous Geyler Semaphore and "Danger" Signal. 



gets us nowhere. It is an idle, senseless and 
sometimes very objectionable habit. Particu- 
larly is it annoying to ladies. And a man 
who uses oaths in the presence of a child is 
contemptible. 

At the same time — not having any desire 
to attempt to reform the world — the Tri- 
angle recognizes that men are going to keep 
on swearing. It is one of those things that 
cannot be cured by legislation, or preaching. 
Some day it will be as unfashionable to swear 
as it is to get drunk. Then we all will alter 
our language to suit the standard of the 
times. 

But we would like to mildly protest against 
the abuse of the privilege. At least let us 
curb our tongues when there is a possibility 
or certainty that the practice is annoying to 
those within earshot. 

If a shop man is working on a refractory 
bolt or nut, maybe under a car, and a black 
gob of transmission oil drips in his eye, there 
is some excuse for his saying, vindictively, 
"D — n that grease!" It at least relieves his 



politely: "I beg your pardon Old Boy," and 
"May I request you to depart toward the 

tropics" instead of "D ," 

or " ," as they might otherwise, 

be tempted to express themselves. 

The accompanying photograph and 
sketches is the way a Chicago newspaper re- 
porter saw this neat little device of the 
Geyler Company. It is the invention of one 
of the men in the shop who, having girls of 
his own, took pity on the embarrassment of 
the young ladies of the Geyler organization. 

So — swear all you please when the stove 
pipe falls down, or you hit your thumb in- 
stead of the nail, or the fish refuse to bite, 
or you get a blow-out in the rain, or some 
such similar occasion. But watch your 
tongue when there are customers around; es- 
pecially ladies. 



The Hudson Motor Car Company is one of 
the half-dozen automobile companies which 
show big gains, and decided increase in sales 
and strength. 



FOR SALE. 

TEN-NOTE GABRIEL HORN, nickel plated, 
cost $185. This horn is a novelty, as 
comparatively few people have ever heard 
one. Anyone can play simple airs. A good 
musician can play fifty or seventy-five dif- 
ferent selections. Or, it can be used for 
signalling purposes, using four different 
chords. Price $100, f. o. b. Quincy, 111. 
Reid Motor Company, Quincy, 111. 



ONE THIRTY-SEVEN coupe body for sale; color 
blue; wind shield; used only two months; has 
fine quality seat covers. Make us an offer. 
Haakinson & Beaty Co. (Hudson Dealers). Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

LIMOUSINE body, 1918; brand new, never used; 
dark blue broadcloth, guaranteed in perfect con- 
dition. Price $1,000 f. o. b. Louisville, Ky. Write 
Southern Motors Co., Louisville, Ky. 



FOR SALE. 

SEVEN-PASSENGER 1913 SIX— Usual equipment; 
spare tire with cover; Weed chains; has been 
driven only 3500 miles; Is in excellent condition 
mechanically and as regards finish; will deliver 
on cars at La Crosse, Wis., or within a radius of 
200 miles for $1750.00. Write Law Auto Co. 
(Hudson Dealers), La Crosse, Wis. 



PENNANTS FOR SALE. 

PENNANTS, with wording "Hudson Six." for sale 
by the factory. White lettering on blue ground, 
first quality felt, extra well made and sewed, 
come In rights and lefts; price, 40c a pair NET. 
Sold only in pairs and not less than five pairs on 
an order. Use regular Parts Order Blank. 



TRIANGLE ORNAMENTS. 

NICKEL-PLATED TRIANGLES for radiator caps. 
About two inches high, extra quality nickel plated 
on red brass; each Triangle, with attaching bolt 
and lock washer, carefully packed In strong card- 
board box ready for mailing; 20c each NET. 
Use regular Parts Order Blank. 
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Using Power of Personality 

By MORRIS ADLER 
Reid Motor Co., Quincy, 111. 

We had been working on a deal for some 
time, with everybody in the family agreeing 
that the car was all right, but as usual, they 
were not quite ready 
to buy at this time. 
Mr. Reid, my em- 
ployer and friend, 
said to me one after- 
noon, "Go up and call 
on Mr. Heitland, and 
see if you can close 
the deal." 

This car was to be 

purchased by one of 

the sons, while an- 

; other son was to pay 

for its up-keep. Mr. 

I Heitland, Sr., was to 

decide when to buy. 

The son was ready 

to place his order, 

but "father" advised him to wait. 

During the time that the son was talking 
to his father, I had my order blank out, but 
found that I had no pencil with me, so after 
they had finished their conversation, I smil- 
ingly asked the old gentleman in German, 
"Haben Sie ein Schreibstock?" I had en- 
tirely ignored his request to his son to wait, 
in fact I didn't hear it insofar as they were 
concerned. He gave a hearty laugh, handed 
me a stub of a pencil, and I immediately 
filled out the order blank, told the son (no- 
tice I do not say that I requested him to 
sign as he had been sold previously) to sign 
on the dotted line. I was given check as de- 
posit, and thus sold a 6-cylinder phaeton. 

This sale, I believe, was made by the ask- 
ing the loan of a pencil in German. 




Morris Adler 
Reid Motor Co.. Quincy, III. 



Let the Prospect Talk 

By F. McFADDEN 

Eddie Bald Motor Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I find this one of the best ways to sell 
Hudson cars. I mean to get a man's 
signature and deposit, for a salesman who 
cannot close, to my 
mind is worthless as 
a business getter. 

You must first im- 
press the prospect 
with your car by not 
saying too much. Let 
him do the talking. 
While he is asking 
questions, give him 
the proper answers, 
and at the same time 
I study him well. To 
I be able to read hu- 
man nature is in it- 
self an asset. 

It is not necessary, 
unless asked to do it, to go into the me- 
chanical details of the car, except in compe- 
tition. Rather speak of the luxurious ap- 
pointments and smooth-riding qualities. I 
always carry a list of "Hudson Boosters," 
made out in typewritten form, which I offer 
to the prospect; you will find this a great 
help. 

It is well to demonstrate your car just 
as soon as possible, with the thought in 
mind that you are going to sell your man. 
Don't forget that while you are working 
on a prospect, there are probably six or 
eight other dealers trying just as hard as 
you. 

Above all be honest in all of your state- 




F. McFadden 

Eddie Bdd Motor Car Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 



ments — never misrepresent — it is not neces- 
sary when selling the "Hudson." 

Never knock. If you meet other cars in 
competition, rather than knock, show them 
up by bringing out the merits of the "Hud- 
son" against the weak points of the other 
cars, whether they sell at the same price 
or even higher. 

Impress upon your prospect the wonderful 
organization back of the "Hudson." Make 
him understand what system and organ- 
ization means. Bring out the financial con- 
dition of the company, tell him about the 
men who are building the "Hudson" and 
what they mean to the industry. 

Be consistent, and never give up. 

I have made sales when prospects have 
already decided on another car, for the rea- 
son that I was consistent in what I said. 
Persistency also counts; be persistent in 
your efforts to sell cars. 

I've once had a man say to me "McFadden, 
your so persistent I'll close with you to 
get rid of you." 

A fellow who honestly believes in the 
product he is selling, combined with per- 
sistency will always win out. 



C. N. White 

Bemb-Robinson Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 



Don't Give Up 

By C. N. WHITE 

Sales Manager, Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

After several weeks of "working" on a 
prospect whom we will call Mr. Smith, I final- 
ly succeeded in selling him an open Six-54. 
But I felt that the open 
car that Mr. Smith had 
ordered was not the 
car for him to use in 
the way he intended. 
The Sedan was the bet- 
ter car for him and this 
is the way I sold him a 
Sedan. 

When signing the con- 
tract for Six-54 he told 
me that the upholster- 
ing in our demonstra- 
tor (which was stand- 
ard) was not exactly 
suited to his wife's 
taste, and picking up 
the sample book of the 
various upholstering 
used in the Sedan, turned to a dark gray 
which, as he said, was the upholstering that 
he would pick, providing he bought a Sedan. 
He signed the contract for the Six-54 Phaeton 
on a Saturday, and as he wanted to use the 
car the next day, I placed our Sedan demon- 
strator at his disposal for the day. 

I felt confident that, if he would spend 
a day driving our Sedan demonstrator and 
if it were possible for me to show him a 
Sedan upholstered in the material that he 
liked, I could make him see the advantage 
of spending the additional money. 

So instead of ordering the open Six-54 
which he had selected, I went to our Gen- 
eral Manager and persuaded him to order 
in place of the open car, a Sedan uphol- 
stered as Mr. Smith had suggested. 

After ordering this Sedan, I phoned Mr. 
Smith that this car would be on the floor 
and suggested that he and Mrs. Smith stop 
at the showrooms during their drive the 
next day and see this Sedan. 

On Monday he came into the store and 
in a very short time I had his order for 
a Sedan notwithstanding the fact that he 
had already placed his order for the open 
car. 

I might add that I have just received 
from Mr. Smith his order covering an open 
body for spring delivery. 



The New and the Old 

By B. L. MORRIS 

E. H. Kerstettor, Ionia, Mich. 

I went out the other day to call on a pros- 
pect who had caused me a great deal of 
anxiety. 

I spoke of the true 
streamline' body; the 
beautiful finish; the 
deep, rich, coach-blue 
color; the comfort 
of the upholstering; 
the depth of the 
seats; the smooth- 
ness of operation; 
the ease of accelera- 
tion; hill-climbing 
capacity; economy 
of operation, and ex- 
cellence of local ser- 
vice. 

Then out came 
that old "Lines 
Jon't count" and 
•aaaea complications" talk with all their 
frills. While I knew these were "bullets" 
some of our competitors had made and left 
for him to "shoot," he was so in earnest I 
almost blushed because our forty-eight engi- 
neers were not building for us a single- 
cylinder somewhat similar to those of the 
vintage of '95. 

When he had gotten it all out of his sys- 
tem, he "seen no objection" to allowing me 
to call for him the following morning. 

This I did. In the meanwhile the "hunch" 
had worked, and when he stepped to the 
curb, he was assisted to the seat in an old 
single sneezer. 

As I jerked him down to his office he in- 
quired if the "demonstrator" was broken. I 
had to confess that it was not, but that my 
spirit was, and, as he had shown me the 
fallacy of "adding cylinder complications" 
and the hideousness of "the beauty of de- 
sign," I had turned the calendar back and 
was going to enjoy, with him, automobile 
riding in its simplest form. 

He actually smiled, and that evening we 
— he and his family — went riding again, 
this time in a Hudson Six. 

Here he did not have to be shown every- 
thing. He recognized comfort beneath him, 
back of him, around him. But his attention 
was called to the easy foot-rests; the silent 
floor mats; the covering on all the wood- 
work, where it might be scratched and cause 
regrets; the comfortable, disappearing seats; 
the pantasote top; convenient, quick-acting 
curtains; the wide doors with the deep 
pockets, concealed hinges and inside latches. 
When the speedometer showed upwards 
of forty and his face a satisfied smile, we 
slowed — then glided on until we were over- 
taken by darkness — the only thing that could 
overtake us. 

Switching on our stored up day-light, 
I suggested that two hundred yards up 
the road ordinary newspaper print could be 
read; again he had to be "shown," and as he 
stretched out trying to make that two hun- 
dred yards "Gospel measure," I searched my 
pockets for a contract and with his, "There 
now," passed it to him to read. When he 
had finished he was handed a fountain pen, 
which he took rather gingerly, looking at 
me with that quizzical smile that usually 
gives a salesman palpitation of the heart — 
but he signed — and next morning I got to 
spit in the brass cuspidor in the "boss' " 
office, where the salesmen report their 
"dotted lines." 



There's a difference between smart and 
smarty. 
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Automobile Salesmanship 

Suggestive Hints on How to Sell Automobiles, with Especial Ref- 
erence to Hudson Motor Cars 

By C. C. WINN1NGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertuing 

EDITOR'S NOTE : This series of articles on salesmanship is a 
revised edition of the book with this title written by Mr. Win- 
ningham. The series will run through several issues of the 
Triangle. It has been revised and is republished for the bene- 
fit of the very many new dealers and new salesmen who have 
not had the opportunity of reading the book. 



Foreword 

Whatever we wish to attain, a constant in- 
crease of power is required. Advancement is 
progressive — to attain much is to attain 
more, and the higher 
we rise in the scale, 
the more power we re- 
quire to go higher 
still. 

There are many suc- 
cessful salesmen en- 
gaged in the distribu- 
tion of automobiles. 
They have, in most in- 
1 stances, grown inde- 
pendently. There has 
been little opportunity 
for them to help each 
other. 

Primarily, this ser- 
ies of articles is in- 
tended for those en- 

C. C. WINN1NGHAM g»* "L ^ fi* «n 
Hudson cars; yet all 

others interested are welcome to avail them- 
selves of as much of its value as they choose 
to accept. 

Before an accurate analysis of the sit- 
uation can be made, it is necessary that all 
who are to participate in the preparation of 
the final work should understand definitely 
the position occupied by the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. in the industry; the advantages of 
its product over that of its competitors and 
the conditions that have guided the work al- 
ready done. 

These are fully reviewed. Our advertising 
is outlined. Thoughts are offered about store 
management, demonstrations and other sub- 
jects which vitally influence the sale of Hud- 
son cars. 

Do not hesitate to express yourself, no 
matter whether you endorse or disagree with 
what is said. In that way we shall all bene- 
fit. 

We can thus grow together in our eflaciency 
as automobile salesmen. 

CHAPTER I 

The Greatest Game in the World 

Do you know what salesmanship is? 

It is the oldest game in the world — the 
Game of Life! 

There is nothing new about it. There is 
precisely the same basic principle in the sale 
of an automobile as in the sale of clothing; 
the preaching of a sermon; the teaching of a 
child or the winning of a friend. 

Everyone is a salesman. 

There is no exception — whether he be the 
banker who is looked upon by his depositors 
as safe and conservative or the mendicant 
who begs alms on the street. 

Each is selling his personality or influence. 
His success at either of these extremes or at 
any point between depends solely upon his 



ability to affect those to whom he appeals. 

Everywhere — in everything, we look for 
the things that "affect" us. 

We read stories to observe their "effect" 
upon us. 

We listen to sermons. Their appeal inter- 
ests us solely in the degree that they make 
an "effect" upon us. 

We check up all influences with which we 
come in contact, to weigh what "effect" they 
have had. 

Our first impulse is to note the "effect" 
the personality of those we meet has made 
upon us. 

We look in shop windows; we read the 
pathetic stories of misfortune and tragedy, 
merely for the "effect" they produce. 

The newspapers are interesting only in 
this respect. If I interest you — if I can 
change your thought — hold your attention, 
then I have won. 

The story of a man's success — Howard E. 
Coffin's latest car; Roosevelt's adventures in 
Africa; Napoleon's march to Russia; the life 
battle of entombed miners; a Vanderbilt 
race; a gigantic business triumph; the auto- 
mobile industry — do they hit us? 

They are all a part of the game that is 
played every minute of successful salesman- 
ship. 

You never make a sale in which you fail 
to make an "effect" upon the buyer. 

He has come to you with a certain interest 
— it may be active or latent. Your success 
depends entirely upon your ability to arouse 
that interest. 

You never will make a sale where con- 
fidence on the part of the buyer is not de- 
veloped to a high degree. But confidence 
is not necessarily reposed in the salesman. 
It may be in the house represented by the 
salesman, in which case the salesman is a 
mere order taker. It may be in the product 
in which event the maker has produced the 
"effect" of confidence and the salesman and 
his house are merely neutral and have pro- 
duced no "effect." 

All through these chapters suggestions 
have been given that should enable the 
readers to be "effective." 

The automobile industry is the most inter- 
esting of the age. It is the most spectacular 
— it is the most talked about. The mere 
mention of the name makes a greater effect 
— starts men's minds into more active chan- 
nels of thought — than the mention of any 
other industry will do. 

The name Hudson "40" or "54" arouses 
greater interest than that of any other car 
on the market. With no negative history to 
overcome — with an endorsement and expect- 
ancy that no other car possesses, the men- 
tion of the name produces an "effect." 

The skilled salesman can easily fan that 
spark of interest into a sale. A depressent 
salesman will smother any enthusiasm. 
Every man produces some effect upon some 
person. He can make some impression, 



either attractive or repellent, upon every one 
with whom he comes into contact. 

Study yourself from this point of view. 
Note from this explanation the effect that all 
impressions make, whether they are people, 
automobiles, books, pictures, buildings, ani- 
mals, plays, sermons, food, cloud formations, 
or whatnot. 

Discover those that produce active whole- 
some effects. Then note how you "affect" 
others. Make it a part of your every action 
to attract. Others are either consciously or 
unconsciously checking up your every action. 

Some call this mixibility — good fellowship 
— persuasiveness. It is known by a hundred 
different names. It is the same in every 
case. Do, you interest those whom you 
would interest? 

If you do, you win! 
If not, you fail! 

CHAPTER II 

A Word on Salesmanship 

A bull-frog cannot sing like a nightingale, 
no matter how much you cultivate his voice. 

Nor can you make a silk purse out of a 
pig's ear. The poor salesman is like the 
pig's ear. The animal fibre is there, but no 
process has ever been discovered that will 
transform pig bristles into silk. 

Nor has there ever been discovered a pro- 
cess that will make a poor salesman who 
says "I can't," or "It can't be done," say 
"I will," or, "It will be done." 

There are two kinds of salesmen, the "One- 
Method" and the "Versatile." 

The one-method salesman is full of emo- 
tion and activity, but is short of intellect. 
He usually is a hard worker, but does not 
produce good results. He needs intellect to 
direct his efforts. We often refer to this 
type as "Shooting in the air." 

The extremely versatile salesman is usu- 
ally well equipped with emotion and intel- 
lect, but his activity is fitful. He lacks ap- 
plication. He is the wonder worker. He 
makes the sales that others seem never able 
to close. His thought is as rapid as a mov- 
ing picture. He could hardly be called an 
analytical salesman. His work is usually in- 
tuitive, yet he handles the buyer with the 
skill of an artist. He never gets into traps. 
The prospect to whom he talks, he usually 
closes without difficulty. 

This type is rare, and often is referred to 
as a genius. His greatest value is not in the 
orders he gets, but in the example he sets 
for less efficient salesmen. If the man with a 
less active brain, but who studies cause and 
effect, will closely observe every minute de- 
tail of the clever man's methods, he will 
learn much. If the man of less genius, but 
of deeper application will profit by the ob- 
servation of the other, he will develop into 
the best salesman of all. 

Just as the secret in successful racing is 
in keeping the car going at a steady, even 
pace, never slowing up and never lowering 
speed, the same up hill and the same down, 
the salesman, who lets that be his guide, is 
{bound to succeed. If he has intellect, if his 
emotions are kept alive and is a steady 
worker, he will win where the more clever 
man will fail. 

It is the old story of the tortoise and the 
hare. 

There is another type of salesman with 
which all are familiar. 

He is the man who does business with old 

time friends. He works among his friends. 

He seldom goes after new business. He 

keeps his ideas to himself. He is the indi- 

(Contlnued on Page 2, Column 2) 
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VISIT THE SHOWS. 

Dealers and salesmen should make it a 
point, wherever at all possible, to visit the 
nearby shows. During the next three months 
shows are occurring in all sections of the 
country. It is a comparatively easy matter 
for dealers to visit at least one of the bigger 
shows. And the enthusiasm and new ideas 
gathered from rubbing up against other deal- 
ers and factory representatives is well worth 
the time and cost. 

The value of the shows lies not alone in 
the list of prospects secured at them. If this 
were the only returns not one show would 
pay for the time, money and effort expended 
on it. Shows, like racing, are mainly of 
value in the keeping up of the public interest 
in the automobile. They help to create the 
"mass" interest in the motor-car. They cause 
talk about the motor-car. They indirectly 
fill the newspapers with automobile topics. 
They set the seal of social approval on the 
motor-car. 

Frequently it is not possible for a dealer 
or salesman to see and examine many differ- 
ent makes of cars. He is too well-known in 
his own town to make it possible for him to 
do this successfully. And in very many even 
large cities not all leading cars are repre- 
sented. At the show he can see all cars in 
entire ease, and without exciting comment. 
Thus he gains a broad view of the entire in- 
dustry and of the various types of cars being 
made by his own and other factories. 

Visit the shows. It pays. 



When You Visit the Factory 

Dealers who come to Detroit on a visit to 
the factory will please note that the Sales 
Department car and driver leaves the taxi- 
cab entrance of the Hotel Pontchartrain for 
the factory at 9 o'clock every morning, ex- 
cept Sunday. Mr. Montmorency, the driver, 
will endeavor to meet all visiting dealers at 
the door, but as he cannot know all of them 
personally, it is requested that visitors look 
for the HUDSON car— at present a 1913 Six 
Limousine — and also notify the doorman or 
taxicab starter. 

In case dealers do not arrive before 9 
A. M., or should they be delayed for break- 
fast or other reasons, they can phone us at 
the factory — telephone call Hickory 100 — 
and we will endeavor to make arrangements 
to send a car for them. 



Automobile Salesmanship 

(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 

vidual worker, who has no use for team 
work or organized effort. He is set in his 
ways and there is little chance for his ad- 
vancement. 

No information can be given in a book 
such as this that will help the salesman to 
gain control over his voice. He can be told 
the importance of voice, gesture and the 
other subtleties that exercise an influence 
over the buyer, but how to gain such a mas- 
tery rests entirely with one's self. 

Observing the methods of actors in the 
theater will give much inspiration and help 
in this direction. Their every movement is 
for effect. Every one has been studied. 

Your success will grow only as you your- 
self grow. Study the effect of your talks. 
The position in which you sit, the manner 
in which you stand, make their impression 
upon the buyer. You can learn best by 
analyzing yourself. 

To inspire confidence you must possess it. 

You must thoroughly sell the Hudson to 
yourself, or you will be unable to sell it to 
anyone else. You must make your convic- 
tion that the Hudson car is the one to own, 
that the manufacturers are reliable and 
builders of only first-class cars, just as hard 
to accomplish as you will find it with the 
most difficult buyer. 

You must maintain your enthusiasm. Find 
the things that inspire your emotions and 
imagination. Read adventure, associate with 
those who cause you to think rapidly. It 
will all help you to be a better salesman. 

Some will not agree with this advice. But 
just the same you know how some people 
seem to quicken your thoughts by the pro- 
cess of their thinking. If you can find some- 
thing that will thrill you so that you can 
"dream" of causes and effects, follow it. 
This does not refer to artificial stimulant. 
Mind action is all that is necessary. Con- 
duct sales arguments to yourself. Phrase 
ways of presenting the convincing arguments 
and it will help. 

It is not necessary to experiment. You 
will learn as you go along. Keep up your 
enthusiasm. Never talk to a prospective 
buyer with any other thought than that you 
are going to take his order. Radiate your 
confidence in yourself and you will ulti- 
mately win his confidence in you. 

You can get anything you want in this 
world if you ask for it in the right way. 

You can make a success of yourself by 
constantly saying, "I am a success." This 
may seem theoretical and impractical, but it 
nevertheless is true. Convince yourself and 
you will have no difficulty in convincing 
others. 

Honesty and sincerity must be apparent in 
every action ; . in every word. You can carry 
conviction of your sincerity by the tone of 
your voice, by gesture, if you are sincerely 
sincere. If you deceive, you will ultimately 
fail. This is not a talk on morals. It is 



just good business. 

If any suggestion has been made that helps 
you to "find yourself" we are well repaid for 
the chance we have taken of exciting the 
ridicule and displeasure of those who will 
not concur with us in the ideas advanced. 
(To be continued) 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



The traffic regulations of Montreal are said 
to be a joke, yet they certainly are making a 
great impression upon a few of our enthusiastic 
motorists. 

This was demonstrated by a very amusing 
occurrence witnessed on St. James Street the 
other day. We were slowly rolling down in our 
new Hudson Beauty, says a Hudson Booster when 
we spied H. Russell Wilson, one of the popular 
hustlers of the Legare Gadbois Co. swiftly walk- 
ing through the throng evidently in a" brown 
study (possibly as to just what selling argument 
to use next in getting some particularly doubt- 
ful prospect's name on the dotted line). 

Deciding to turn down McGill Street his arm, 
from force of habit, shot out right across the 
"lamps" of several other pedestrians who need- 
less to say were brought up short in annoyed 
astonishment. It was too good to keep. The 
laugh is surely on Russell. 



Akron Jones says he has an owner who told 
him the other day that he had figured out to his 
own satisfaction that if leading high-grade cars 
found it profitable to secure their chief engineers 
from the Hudson organization there must be 
some good reason for it. Acting on this theory 
he bought a Hudson Six-54. 



Jones had another idea — two in one day is 
going some — about the man who said he had 
been buying and driving motor-cars since the 
first one was invented and the first real auto- 
mobile he had ever had was a Hudson Six-54. 



District Manager Bacon tells a story picked up 
in Milwaukee about a prospect named Myers who 
was so infatuated with the "54" car that he 
would not wait for "Doc" Schreiber to get one 
to deliver to him. He insisted that the dealer 
put off another buyer for three weeks and that 
he should have this buyer's car. He paid a 
$50.00 premium in order to get the car. Even 
then, he was not satisfied to wait but slipped 
down to the salesroom one night and acquired 
the demonstrator car which he drove away and 
he has not been seen since. Bacon says that 
Mr. Myers sat around the salesroom for days 
with his check in one hand, fuming because he 
could not get the car as quickly as he wanted it. 



We acknowledge receipt of numerous photos, 
among them being prints from W. H. Davis Auto 
Company of Gonzales. Tex., Southern Motors Co. 
of Louisville, Ky., Twin City Motor Car Co., of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. H. O. Harrison Co. of 
San Francisco, George D. Knox of Hartford, 
Conn. As the Triangle is a small paper we 
find it diificult to publish all the photos received. 
However we may decide to issue a "double 
number" one of these days to accommodate some 
of the many good things on hand. In the mean- 
time these good friends must not grow "peeved" 
if the photos do not appear at once. 



C. E. Flory, one of the hustlers of the Buf- 
falo-Hudson Sales Company at Buffalo, tells of 
one of his owners who had an expert examine a 
number of cars for him before purchasing. This 
expert examined several high-priced cars, as 
well as the Hudson, and lower-priced machines. 
And he bought the Hudson Six. A feature of 
the sale is the fact that this owner was partly 
sold on the reputation of "Hudson Service." 
Boost for "Service" all the time. It sells cars 
and keeps them sold. 



Collection of ELEVEN of the Sedans sold by the Bemb-Robinson Company in Detroit, Michigan. 

directly through the splendid exhibit and effort of "Sedan Week." 



The most of these were sold 
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From the Driver of a Hudson 

Six Transcontinental Car 



Mr. W. W. Pedder, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, who crossed the continent on a new 
route, is now on his return trip from New 
York to his home city. He is driving a 1914 
Hudson Six-54. 

The following letter from his "mechanic" — 
as he calls himself— tells its own story. 

We commend it to the attention of any 
who want to make a similar trip. The Hud- 
son Six will give satisfaction. 

Natural Bridge, Va., Dec. 2, 1913. 
Friend Billy: 

Just a line to let you know a few things 
about the Hudson "54." Am working for a 
Mr. W. W. Pedder, of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
is driving from New York to Los Angeles 
and return. 

Am driving a 1914 Six-54, and I want to 
tell you right here, I really believe there is 
not another car (her class) that could even 
try to do what she is doing easily. We have 
a camping outfit, beds and chairs, and tables, 
trunk and suitcase on rear, etc. The car 
weighs 6250 pounds with four passengers. 

Mr. Pedder, his wife and maid and I make 
up the party. 

I am the "mechanic" (get that?). 

He does all driving except to and from 
garages, hotels, etc. He averages on good 
roads 150 miles from seven o'clock until 
about 5 : 30, taking out an hour to lunch. We 
stay at all the best hotels. Everything is 
found for me. If there is anything to see, he 
buys. 

Have a man to wash car, and a man to 
help me do anything that requires hard work. 
The outfit weighs so much that the brakes 
have to be adjusted pretty nice into the chas- 
sis, but that's easy. Even with that heavy 
load she goes up hills in direct like a shot. 
Yesterday he was on the side of a hill (in 
direct) slowed down to hand the toll-gate 
keeper his ticket and picked up again and 
when he got to the top (about 100 yards) she 
was running like a deer. Can you beat it? 

We came from New York since Saturday 
morning, and, believe me, there is nothing on 
the road can ever chase us. Say, a Six (like 
Buchill's) tried to take the road from us on 
the road to Philadelphia. He just slid into 
fourth — zip! In two minutes we couldn't see 
them. 

I guess I will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia this year. I hope you will not get 
tired reading this, but I only want to show 
you what I think of this car. If anybody 
looks for proof of this, just tell them to ask 
the Hudson people in New York, as they have 
taken it up with the boss on account of his 
good report on the car since leaving Los 
Angeles. 



That's as hard a trip as any car could be 
put up against, and, believe me, she is as 
good or better than ever. Not one big end 
was touched in New York, everything was 
reported O. K. and now she is on the way 
back. Have made about 3,900 miles over an 
kinds of roads so far. 

Yours in haste, 

FRANK. 



the shows. Its bitterest critics are the very 
people who would own a motor-car and drive 
it beyond all speed limits if they were finan- 
cially able to do so. 

Hence there are large and mixed crowds 
to be handled. Skill and tact are needed to 
decide which is a good prospect and which is 
not. 

Little attention need be paid to the pass- 
ing, gaping throng. Persons whose style of 
dress and conduct indicates that they are 
not financially able to buy a car need receive 
but scant consideration. It is quite true that 
occasionally a man's dress is no guide to his 
money. But it is rarely the case that a man 



Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Pedder of Los Angeles and "Across the Continent" Six-54 at the Factory. 



The Sheep and the Goats. 

In this day of crowded automobile shows 
and eager questioners it becomes an impor- 
tant matter to separate the sheep from the 
goats. To determine which man wants to 
buy a car, and which is just attending the 
show to kill time and provide an evening's 
entertainment. 

The percentage of "waste" in advertising 
through the medium of a motor-car show is 
tremendous. The public is irresistibly fasci- 
nated by the automobile. People who 
"damn" it the hardest are the first to crowd 



a 



It Don't Run— It Slides" 

Here is a telegram that speaks for itself, owners are uniformly so enthusiastic over 

Mr. English has the credit of discovering a their cars is it any wonder that the Hudson 

new description term for the smooth, vibra- Six is the acknowledged leader of the cars 

tionless glide of the Hudson Six. When of the year! 



Dallas, Texas, Sept. 22, 1913. 
C. A. Gates, 

c/o Jno. M. Noble, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Drove around Richardson loop eight in car. It don't run, it 
slides over the road without a quiver. Be sure to try it out 
before you decide on any other. 

S. M. English, 

(President Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
of Texas . ) 



who has money and is willing to spend it is 
found shabbily or poorly clothed. 

The intelligent, buying prospect is quite 
apt to step inside the exhibit, or close to the 
cars, and examine them with a method that 
indicates his interest and his familiarity 
with the automobile. The man who has buy- 
ing in his mind is never indifferent. He is 
there for something more than merely to 
stroll up and down looking at the pretty 
women, and handsome gowns, or listen to 
the music. 



Neddless to add that Mr. Gates bought a in Michigan, was delighted, and shipped it 
Hudson Six 54. He ran it a thousand miles to Dallas a few days ago. 



Tributes to the Six-40 

We glean two messages about the Light 
Six from among hundreds of similar ones. 

San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 9, 1913. 
Drove the forty with load of over one 
thousand pounds over King's Mountain five 
and one-half miles second speed all the way; 
most cars have difficulty in negotiating this 
grade on low performance; has never been 
excelled by any car. Harrison urges need 
of still more cars. 

P. D. STUBBS. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Dec. 13, 1913. 

We have received two Light Sixes and we 

wish to compliment you on the same, as 

they are certainly wonderful cars. I actually 

| believe the demand for these will be three 

times your yearly output if they take in all 

1 territories as they do here. We have already 

| outdemonstrated the four on every 

■ point. We feel sure we shall have no com- 
petition from this source. 



C. E. SPEER. 
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C. K. Pressnall 

The Overland Company 

Wichita, Kansas 



Demonstrations and Confidence 
are Winning Cards 

By C. K. PRESSNALL 

The Overland Company, Wichita, Kansas 

First of all, be careful to keep a clean rec- 
ord as to honesty and character and never 
promise anything that you or your manager 
will not back up. 
Then get the confi- 
dence of your pros- 
pect and study his 
nature, and work 
accordingly. 

Make your first 
visit socially; then 
take him riding and 
if possible, have the 
prospective buyer 
drive your car. 

Do not talk sale, 
but be careful that 
he makes no mis- 
takes and congratu- 
late him on his 
control, and call his 
attention to every smoothness of the car. 

Keep him mostly on bad roads and hills, 
convincing him that your machine is "there" 
on those kind of roads and does not require 
an expert to drive it. Your competitor will 
most likely take the better roads, and if he 
does he will let the man make some mis- 
takes, and the prospect will then see the 
difference and will, in all probability, think 
that it is the other machine instead of him- 
self. I pride myself in never letting my 
prospects make mistakes while driving. Put 
your whole mind on the man and car, then 
keep yourself in confidence with the pros- 
pect and try to make yourself one of the 
family, as nearly as possible, which is easily 
done if you are a good mixer. 

Never allow your prospective buyer to 
think that you have more urgent business 
than his own. 

Never knock your competitor's car. Con- 
vince the prospect that you have just plain 
facts, points that the other fellow has not. 
Call his attention to other customers that 
have the same make of machine and invite 
him to investigate what service they are 
getting from their cars; also to investigate 
the way you and your company fulfill agree- 
ments to take care of your customers. Refer 
to recent purchasers. Convince him by facts 
that the Hudson Six-54 is not an experi- 
mental job. Direct his attention to some of 
the earlier models and be very careful that 
you make no assertions that you cannot 
back up. By comparing your car with your 
competitor's car, convince him that in the 
Hudson Six-54 you have more value for 
the money than your nearest competitor. 
Show him that the Hudson Six-54 is using 
the same equipment and not experimenting 
with new features, and call his attention to 
the Continental motor, as the world knows 
without question its ability, its quietness 
and power, which its long past record will 
show. 

For instance, on my last Hudson sale, in 
competition with one of our hardest competi- 
tors, my prospect, after one week of hard 
work, turned me down and was to take the 
other car the next day. I set my head to 
working, and as I have said before, "get their 
confidence." 

There was a society dance and the two 
sons were intending taking their lady 
friends, and were going to hire a taxicab for 
the purpose; but I had worked myself into 
friendship with the boys, so I told them not 
to get a taxicab, for it would only be a de- 



light to me to furnish myself and car, 
which they accepted. 

In gathering up their crowd, I drove up 
behind a competing Six. They were dem- 
onstrating their car on slow speed on a di- 
rect drive. I pulled up to the side and 
joined in the contest, and the Hudson Six-54 
was too much for them, as the other car 
couid not throttle down with the Hudson. 

There was a large crowd on the street, 
who began to holler for the Hudson — "Ain't 
she a beauty?" The next morning I got a 
telephone call to come to their office, and am 
proud to say that Healy & Sons are now driv- 
ing a Hudson Six-54. 

My motto is to keep a kind word and a 
pleasant smile, win or lose, and be willing 
to lend a helping hand to the prospect that 
you lost to your competitors. 

I aim to keep my car in first class running 
order, and neatly appearing, by using the 
chamois at every opportunity. 

Practice driving by yourself; learn where 
and what and at what time to control your- 
self in order to handle your car at any angle 
from one mile to the limit. Your car will 
always do its part if you keep yourself under 
control. 

Never drive at high speed when you have 
your prospect with you, unless requested to 
do so; "Smoothness and Silent Running" is 
the motto today. 



Back Up Your Claims 

By G. H. WILLIAMSON 
Guy L. Smith, Omaha, Neb. 
In the sale of Hudson Cars, one some- 
times runs across opposition to six-cylinder 
cars, on account of the alleged increase of 
cost of operation. 
Prospects will read 
our literature and 
listen to owners re- 
late their experi- 
ences as to the long 
mileage they get out 
of a gallon of gaso- 
line, with their six- 
cylinder Hudsons, 
but still there lurks 
a suspicion that 
these are mostly 
fairy tales. They 
claim as a matter of 
reason that six-cyl- 
inders will consume 
, ~. «... w , .™ more gagQiine than 

fours. Of course the claim is absurd but 
they make it nevertheless. 

The writer's experience in a case of this 
kind may be of interest to the Triangle. 

Mr. D was a prospect who owned his 
fourth car which was a four-cylinder car of 
popular make. He was inclined to consider 
a six-cylinder car and fancied the Six-54 
Hudson. He admitted the absence of vibra 
tion, easy riding quality, and the beauty of 
outline and finish, but the cost of operation 
was a big factor in his mind. Mr. D lived 
in a small country town where the usual 
"Soap Box Committee" elected presidents, 
formulated tariff bills, and disposed of the 
Mexican situation daily, with the aid of 
"Star Plug and a sharp knife." It was their 
unanimous opinion that a six-cylinder was 
very costly to run, for hadn't they run 
motor-driven corn shellers and didn't they 
know? Mr. D was inclined to think so too. 

We drove over to see him one day in a 
Six-54, and included his family and his 
brother's family in a demonstration, making 
seven passengers in all. After a nice drive 
of fifteen miles, he admitted the car was 



fine. Nicest ride he ever had. The whole 
party admitted it. The price was about 
right, but he bet we had used at least three 
gallons of gasoline on the fifteen miles. 

A little thing like this couldn't bluff us. 
We knew the Hudson Car, and were like 
the man who bet he could drink a gallon 
of beer without stopping. 

We got busy. We got several buckets and 
drained all of the gasoline out of the tank, 
measured exactly two gallons and put it 
back in the tank, and loaded the seven 
passengers back in the car. We then drove 
the same fifteen miles, drained the gasoline 
out of the tank, and measured same, finding 
three and one-half quarts remaining, mak- 
ing the consumption of gasoline for fifteen 
miles, one gallon and one pint, or about 
thirteen and one quarter miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline. 

We got his check that evening. 



Faith Finally Wins 

By F. C. FOSTER, Jr. 

Madison Automobile 4b Machine Co., Madison, Ga. 

I sold a 54 last week because the prospect 
said : 
"Foster, for 3*6 years you have talked 
Hudson to me, and 
today you have more 
faith in your car 
than ever. It must 
be a good ship for 
you to stay on for 
3% years." 

I was up against 
some hard competi- 
tion in lower prices, 
excessive trades and 
absurd discounts, but 
my 3% years of 
faith in the Hudson 
sold the car. 
w ,. A °ff r ; Therefore, a good 

Madison Automobile & Machine q P i|j n? irtpn \* 

Co.. MadUon. Ga. J® 1 . V *V g 1<lea 1S T~ 

• "Stick to your 30b 
and grow with the car." 



Another Salesmen's Idea Offer! 



Cash Prizes for Best Ideas Submitted During 
Next Three Months! 

As announced, the Salesmen's Idea Contest 
closed December 31st. All contributions re- 
ceived up to close of business on December 
31st will be included in the contest closing 
that date. 

We now announce a Second Series, prizes 
to be offered for the Best Selling Idea re- 
ceived before close of business on March 
31st, 1914. First prize $50.00, second prize 
$25.00, third prize $15.00, fourth prize $5.00. 
All salesmen eligible. Send photograph 
along with the idea unless your photograph 
already is in our hands. Send as many 
ideas as you like. If you have won one of 
the other prizes go after another on this 
Second Series. This is the freest, widest 
open competition you ever saw. 



Every Hudson man from Maine to Cali- 
fornia is reading this Salesmen's Page with 
the greatest of interest. It has proved to be 
one of the best things we have ever done. 
We always knew that if we once could get 
the salesmen to TALK we'd get some cork- 
ing good stuff from them. 

Study these ideas weekly and see if it 
doesn't enlarge your ways of filling the dot- 
ted line. 
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Slow-Speed Demonstration Wins 

Here is a valuable hint on how to demonstrate the Hudson Six. It 
has been used by some of our best salesmen. It has been tried out in scores 
of cases. It will win sales when they seem to be hopelessly lost. 

A prominent four-cylinder car which has an excellent reputation comes 
as near as any car can come to being considered a competitor in some sec- 
tions. At times some salesmen have found this difficult to meet. The plan 
here given is intended to remove this car from the position it assumes to 
hold in the prospect's mind. 

The great difference between a six-cylinder car and a four-cylinder is in 
the ability of the six-cylinder motor to move the car steadily and without 
jerk or noise at very low speeds. The way to prove this to a prospect is 
to put both cars to the test. No amount of talk or argument is one-half 
so good as this final and simple method. 

Clever Demonstrators of Four-Cylinder Cars 

An expert automobile driver can get the 



very best out of a car. Even if the car is 
not as efficient as might be desirable, in 
some ways, the good driver can cover this, 
and conceal It, so that the prospect cannot 
discover the defect. 

There are ways of operating a clutch, 
using cut-out, changing gears noiselessly 
and unseen, that will "fool" the keenest 
observer. A car that will not run slowly 
on high gear may be made to apparently 
do so by the device of slipping the clutch, 
which can be so expertly done that it will 
be unnoticed by a prospect unfamiliar with 
the trick. The grind of noisy gears, or of 
the low-speed gears, may be covered by a 
skillful use of the cut-out pedal. The remark 
is often made by the driver at such a time 
that by opening the cut-out he shows how 
the car "is firing on all cylinders." As a 
matter of fact he uses the cut-out with an 
entirely different object in mind. 

Let the Prospect Drive the Car 

The best way to absolutely KILL the 
tricky demonstrator is to insist that the 
prospect drive the car. Tell your prospect 
to demand that he be allowed to drive your 
competitor's car. See that he drives your 



of any Six in its class and size that weighs 
as little as this Six-40. There are both 
Fours and Sixes that are lighter in actual 
pounds weight. But this lightness has been 
secured at the sacrifice of demanded size 
and needed strength of material. Lightness 
so obtained is a danger, not an advantage. 
Because of this fact that Sixes and Fours 
of the same size and power as the Six-40 are 
much heavier in actual pounds, because 
Sixes are still quite generally believed to be 
very big and heavy; and because in the Six- 
40 we believe we have reached the limit of 
low weight for a car of this power and 
proportions, we call it a "Light" Six. 



own demonstrator. Explain to him what 
has here been stated, that he must be on 
the alert to detect the "faking" driver. Tell 
him further to see that the driver's feet are 
off the clutch pedal and the cut-out. Insist 
that he keep both hands on the steering 
wheel.' 

To be sure the average driver may not 
be able to hold even the Hudson Six down 
to two miles an hour on high at first 
attempt. But he will see at once the vast 
difference between the way the Six handles 
and the way any Four acts. There will be 
no slipping of clutch, or use of cut-out when 
]HE is driving. 

Slow-Speed Demonstration Wins 

Forget about how fast the Hudson Six will 
go. A burst of speed for two blocks will 
prove to any prospect that the car is cap- 
able of going far faster than any sane man 
should ever drive it. The really strong and 
important demonstrating point is how slow 
it will go. That is where the six beats the 
Four. That is the spot to pound on in your 
demonstrating talk. 

Slow speed and hill climbing ability, com- 
bined — of course — with smoothness, flexibil- 
ity, and lack of vibration, are the points 
that win. 

Don't forget the SLOW-SPEED DEMON- 
STRATION. 



A Point to Remember 

In a selling talk about the Six-40, it is 
well to keep prominently in mind the van- 
adium springs and the use of heat-treated 
alloy steel in steering knuckles and other 
vital parts of the chassis. These, of course, 
are technical points which come under our 
general suggestion that they should be 
avoided as far as possible, but where it is 
necessary to bring in questions of this 
kind, the vanadium steel in the springs and 
this heat-treating of other parts is worthy 
of attention. It may frequently be used to 
influence a prospect who is showing an in- 
clination to question technicalities of this 
sort. 



What is a "Light Six?" 



Weight is merely a relative term. A 
feather is light, a suit of clothes may be 
light weight, a locomotive engine weighing 
thousands of pounds is spoken of as light, 
an ocean steamship of smaller size than a 
leviathan is called light. 

When one speaks of an automobile weigh- 
ing 2980 pounds as "light," some prospects 

scoff. "The " they say, "is a light 

car. Why don't you make a car as light as 
that?" The answer simply is that weight 
is purely a relative term, has no special 
limits as to exact number of pounds, and 
that there is a limit of strength and solidity 
below which a really satisfactory motor-car 
cannot be built. 

A suit of clothes of cheese-cloth would be 
▼ery light weight. Yet summer buyers 
would pass it by. A locomotive made en- 
tirely of aluminum would weigh less than 



if of proper materials. But its very light- 
ness would cause imperfect performance. 
So a motor-car might be built of lighter 
metals, wood where steel should be, or 1/16 
inch metal where % inch was called for. 
And in other ways the car could be made 
light. Yet no one would buy it, because it 
would rack itself to pieces, and only dis- 
aster could follow. 

With a motor of proper design, a wheel- 
base of necessary length, a body and up- 
holstering calculated for comfort and sta- 
bility, it has been found that a little less 
than 3,000 pounds is about the limit of light- 
ness that can be attained. A car of the 
same size may be made with many parts of 
heavier and cheaper material. And of course 
a bigger car, with even the lightest possible 
material consistent with strength, will 
weigh much heavier. 

There are many Sixes on the market that 
weigh almost twice as much as the Hudson 
Six-40. There are numerous four-cylinder 
cars that are 50% heavier. We do not know 



Do This in 1914 

It is safe to say that practically no busi- 
ness ever has succeeded unless the owner 
knew his cost of doing business. To know 
overhead expense, shop costs, value of stock, 
and other items, is to have at all times a 
clear view of the situation. Big merchants 
fully appreciate the tremendous importance 
of knowing costs. Small merchants rarely 
do. It comes pretty close to proving that a 
knowledge of costs is what makes tne dif- 
ference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful merchant. 

Do this then in 1914. Establish a system 
by which you will know every day just what 
is the cost of running your business. You 
may think it impossible to do this. But it 
really is simple. If you encounter problems 
that you cannot solve tell us about them. 
Our accounting department will suggest the 
proper method. 

Make each department carry its own costs, 
and if possible make each show a profit. 
Some dealers make money in their shop and 
repair room. Others lose money steadily. 
Service is called by some a continual ex- 
pense. Others manage to make it show an 
even break or a little better. 

Start 1914 with a thorough knowledge of 
what you are doing. It will pay, and pay 
well. 



The brain and body must work together. 
Abuse and dissipation can have no part in 
efficient team-work. Remember you are en- 
dowed with infinitely finer faculties of mind 
and body than were ever moulded into ma- 
terial machinery. 



Every man who wants a car and has $1,000 
or over to pay for it can be sold a Hudson. 
If he doesn't buy a Hudson, it isn't the fault 
of the car. Whose fault is it? One guess! 
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J. J. HILL ON BUSINESS. 

"There are no clouds on the business out- 
look in the United States," says James J. 
Hill, the head of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

"I see no menace to our national progress 
in the present industrial situation. Rather, 
the existing situation leads me to take a 
somewhat optimistic view of our future. 
The only danger to continued industrial 
prosperity lies in the people themselves. 

"The tendency of the people to seize upon 
false rumors of impending industrial up- 
heavals — and these rumors usually have 
their birth in irresponsible quarters — is 
always a danger with us. If the people keep 
their heads, if they do not become angry at 
some temporary condition that may loom 
big to them as a portent of industrial panic, 
the country will continue to progress along 
prosperity lines." 



KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 

The New York show was a veritable 
Hudson triumph. The value of judicious 
advertising was never better exemplified. 
The public knows the Hudson, and its ad- 
vantages as they seemingly know no other 
car. 

Crowds thronged the exhibit day and 
night. And it was noticeable that the 
people who stopped at the Hudson booth 
were closely interested in the cars. They 
were not there as mere pleasure-seekers. 
Prospects whose names were secured were 
clearly of value. The idle looker-on was 
conspicuous by his absence. 

It is always difficult to estimate the 
permanent value of an automobile show. 
There is this to be said, at least, that what- 
ever there was of good business in the 
New York show most surely came the 
Hudson way. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Recent visitors to the factory have enjoyed a 
mental treat with their lunches. The famous 
"spelling game" has been revived, with a slight 
Improvement In the penalty. It has been no- 
ticed, lately, that the poorest spellers are win- 
ning all the spoils. Be sure to take lunch at the 
factory during your next visit. If you are a 
"rotten" speller you have an elegant chance to 
put It over the "high-brows." 



J. W. Goldsmith, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., has pre- 
pared and published a well-designed and attrac- 
tive little booklet containing testimonial letters 
from Hudson boosters. To read over the many 
nice things said about the Hudson, and about Mr. 
Goldsmith, is to become as enthusiastic about the 
car as are the many whose letters are printed 
there. 



Get in your orders for road signs. We are 
anxious to begin work on these at once. Some 
dealers have not yet been heard from. None can 
afford to overlook this splendid local advertising. 

The Sales Department car is now a Limousine. 
"Monty" has put off his winter In Florida in 
consequence. He says a Hudson Limousine is 
Florida at home. 



Montreal was well represented at the factory 
recently when there called, A. E. Gadbois, Ralph 
R. Gardeau and Auril Robert Watts, all of the 
Legare Gadbois Automobile Co., Ltd. Near- 
Christmas visitors also Included Robert G. 
Wright of The Motormart, Youngstown, O. 



Automobile Salesmanship 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

[Began in January 3rd Issue] 



CHAPTER III 

Garage and Salesroom Hints 

Every dealer undoubtedly appreciates the 
great importance of a good location for his 
business. Yet there are many Hudson deal- 
ers who are losing money because of a poor 
location. 

We take it for granted that you are in the 
automobile business to stay; and that you 
are anxious to make as large a profit as 
possible each year. 

May we suggest that if you are not now 
in a good location the first thing to be done 
is to get into one. Do not be satisfied until 
you have succeeded in making some arrange- 
ment by which you can secure a location 
on the best spot in your town. Stick at 
this until you get it. 

If you are building a new garage, or re- 
modeling an old one, that is a splendid time 
for you to secure the best possible arrange- 
ment for the salesroom, offices, repair shop, 
etc. Proper arrangement is very important. 
We are always glad to make suggestions and 
send plans and hints for this purpose. 

Your repair shop should be entirely sep- 
arate from your salesroom. Means should be 
provided for keeping the public away from 
the repair shop. Many a sale will be lost 



if you allow prospects to stand around a car 
while it is being torn down and repaired or 
adjusted. Besides this it costs you actual 
money because of the interruptions to your 
workmen. 

The arrangement of a storeroom often 
makes or unmakes a sale. 

It is, of course, impossible for the dealer 
in a small town who sells only twenty-five 
or thirty cars a year to maintain as fine 
quarters as those of the bigger dealers in 
the larger cities. But it is not Impossible 
for a dealer selling even the smallest num- 
ber of cars to have a clean, attractive sales- 
room. 

All dealers, apparently, do not realize the 
importance of keeping their salesroom at- 
tractive. Some neglect their windows, the 
walls are often soiled and are decorated in 
atrocious color schemes. 

Taste and neatness cost not more than 
those things which repel trade. A pros- 
pective buyer may not have a highly devel- 
oped artistic sense. He may know nothing 
about color harmonies, but just the same, 
he is impressed by the appearance of energy 
and taste that can, at practically no cost, be 
made to prevade the place. 

It is easy to make your salesroom attrac- 
tive, neat, clean and inviting. Even an old 
(Continued on next page.) 



Dayton Distributor's Handsome Salesroom 



Herewith is presented an interior view of 
the Yeazel-DeVille Company's salesroom at 
Dayton, Ohio, taken during Sedan week. 

The striking points about this salesroom 
are the magnificent windows which permit 
of most remarkable display effects. These 
are taken full advantage of by the hustling 
Hudson representatives in Dayton. It was 
in this same salesroom that the water stood 
five feet deep during the Dayton flood and it 
was on this floor that the tail light on a 
Hudson roadster burned for three days under 
water. It was then only extinguished by a 
diver who reached the car and turned off the 
current. 

The salesroom shows little effect of the 
terrific experience through which it passed. 



A new floor, we believe, was laid, or at least 
the old floor was put in excellent condition. 
Redecorating was, of course, necessary. The 
salesroom is a credit to the energy of the 
Yeazel-DeVille Company and a credit also to 
the Hudson car. 

We are advised that window displays are 
frequently changed, the position of the cars 
is varied from day to day, posters are used 
on the sides of the windows so that they do 
not obstruct the center view and other excel- 
lent features of show windows and show- 
rooms are taken full advantage of. 

We extend an invitation to Hudson dealers 
everywhere to send in photographs of sales- 
rooms that we can publish in this Handsome 
Hudson Salesroom series. 
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Automobile Salesmanship 

(Continued from Pngre 2, Column 3.) 

room may be marvelously improved by a 
little carpenter work, some fresh kalsomine, 
a little paper, a few pictures on the walls, 
some paint or linoleum on the floor. If you 
have an idea that this is a waste of time 
you are tremendously mistaken. This is 
the sort of thing that sells cars. You need 
not have a hardwood or tiled floor, frescoed 
walls, Oriental rugs, etc. These would be 
out of place in many towns and cities. But 
any one can have a clean, bright, attractive 
room; with all muss and litter kept out of 
the way, floors swept and scrubbed, walls 
clean and kept so, oil and gasoline absent, 
cars looking bright and attractive. 

In the salesroom of a well known dealer 
in a large city there recently was displayed 
on his floors a car that would have driven 
the average buyer from the store. Paper 
hags were on the lamps, the brass was tar- 
nished, and the car had the appearance of 
having been received from the factory 
months before. It had every indication of 
being shop worn. 

The atmosphere of the successful sales- 
room is one of neatness, industry and 
success. 

Half of success is looking it. 

Make your salesroom the most attractive 
in your town. Don't expect buyers to wade 
through grease to look at a car that should 
be polished and brightened to the highest 
degree. You wouldn't buy clothing in a 
dark, dingy room nor select a garment that 
was wrinkled and mussed. 

The package has much to do with making 
a sale. The package you have, is the finish 
of the car. Never allow a car to become 
flyspecked. It does not matter if trade is 
not coming in every day, you don't know 
how soon some one will be in. 

These "don'ts" are not required by most 
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Willful offenders of these first principles 
of merchandising may take offense at what 
is said here. I imagine that some unpro- 
gressive dealers, if this book has been read 
this far by such a person, will say some un- 
kind things. He, perhaps, is saying to him- 
self he knows his business and that no 
upstart is going to tell him how to run his 
business. 

If he says that, he never made a truer 
statement in his life. Such a dealer will 
allow no one to help him and he will need 
no help for his days are numbered and his 
business is on the toboggan with a straight, 
smooth and inevitable slide into failure. 

No progressive manufacturer wants to do 
business with that type of dealer. No manu- 
facturer can do business with such a man 
for he himself can not make a store, con- 
ducted on that principle, succeed in face of 
present conditions. 

When the demand was greater than the 
supply people put up with such atrocious 
conditions. Today they are influenced by 



Echoes of the Olympic Show at London, England 



The Hudson Exhibit. 



The Hudson Sixes Attracted More Attention Than Has Been Accorded 
To Any Other American Car. 



An English-Built Limousine Body on a Hudson-Six Chassis. Photographed in London. 



the dealer's store and reputation quite as 
much as they are by the reputation of the 
car. 

It is not believed that any Hudson dealer 
has need for the severe things that are men- 
tioned here. We mention them merely to 
show to those progressives who sell Hudson 
cars, the advantages they have over such 
a type of dealer. 

Let this thought sink deep into your busi- 
ness calculations. 

It is better to make a proper impression 
on the people who come into your store than 
it is to have your name spread over the 
pages of every advertising publication that 
is printed in your territory. 



If I were a dealer whose business did not 
warrant my spending a great deal of money 
for advertising, and to advertise meant a 
sacrifice in the attractiveness of my store, 
if the money that I spent for advertising 
meant that I should make exorbitant charges 
to my customers that engendered their ill 
will, I would not advertise. I would depend 
upon the national advertising that is done 
for me by the manufacturer and I would 
devote all my energies to creating and hold- 
ing the respect and friendship of every 
prospective buyer in the territory. 
(To be continued) 

Work — the stuff success is made of. 
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Confidence in Yourself, the Car 
and the Company 

By C. FLOYD GREENE 

Sales Manager Washington Automobile Co. 
Washington, Pa. 

The first step to salesmanship is to know 
Also know what you 
1 have a big, powerful 
factory to back you. 
Then have confidence 
in yourself as well 
as the car. 

The prospects we 

get today are, and 

will be, skeptical 

about what we have 

to offer them. Most 

prospects think they 

know just what they 

f want but as you 

• continue your talk 

with them you read- 

C. Floyd Giw«« ily can bring them 

Sales Manager to thinking just as 

Washington Automobile Co., you do. This is 

Washington. Pa. possible because of 

your confidence in yourself and in the 
"Hudson." 

No two prospects can be talked to alike. 
Some want to do the talking. Let them 
talk, and answer all questions courteously. 

There are others who want you to furnish 
the entire conversation. In this case don't 
do too much talking or you will tire your 
prospect and lose your hold on his interest. 

Another point is for the salesman to be 
loyal to his employer and friendly with his 
associates. 

Thus everybody that comes into the sales- 
room is made to feel at home, even if they 
are entire strangers. 



it may at first glance seem impracticable to 
keep calling on the same man day after 
day, but with practice you find that you 
acquire a great deal of diplomacy, and 
with a little ingenuity you can think up a 
new presentation, each day, for the funda- 
mental points regarding your proposition 
that in this or that particular case you wish 
to drive home. 

In this respect you will find the Triangle 
and other literature sent out by the factory 
a great help to you. 

For instance, in one copy of the Triangle 
I dug out fifteen talking points, good fresh 
ones. This would furnish material for 
three days' work; five different points for 
five prospects for three days. 

In the Digest, How to Sell, and the Weekly 
Letter, fresh talking points occur to you 
every time you read them over. The man 
who is really in the market to buy a car 
will always listen to you as long as you 
avoid tiresome repetition. 

Then too, you must remember that some 
things are so good that they will bear repeti- 
tion. 



Concentrating on Five Prospects 

By H. W. MACLELLAN 
Manager E. V. Stratton Co.. Troy, N. Y. 

A plan that I have used in securing sales 
in my territory is to concentrate on my live 
prospects to a more marked degree than 1 
think is generally 
done. 

Briefly the plan 
is this — I canvass 
among people whom 
I know to have 
money enough to 
pay the price for a 
Hudson car. 

Preferably those 
having nothing to 
trade in, or who 
have what we con- 
sider an easy trade, 
H.W.M.dellan ™tll I secure five 

Mana*rE.V. Stratton Co.. ™al live P«*Pf** 

Troy NY By live P ros P ec t s * 

mean people who 
are really in the market for a car of the 
type I am selling. 

These five prospects I concentrate on, 
calling, writing or telephoning each one of 
them every day until I secure the order of 
one of them. Then I re-commence canvass- 
ing until I have another live prospect, 
making the number again five. 

Thus each morning when I get up I have 
five live prospects to go right out and try to 
close with. I don't have to spend any time 
wondering who I'll call on to-day or thumb- 
ing over my prospect cards trying to pick 
out some likely ones. 

To any one who has never tried this plan 




Selling the Six-Cylinder Idea 

A Selling Talk to the Man who is Skeptical a» 

to Whether a Six-Cylinder Car is 

the Car for Him to Buy 

By GEO. R. McINTOSH 

Tom Botterill. Denver. Col. 

"Mr. Brown you have asked the question 
as to whether we really believe the six- 
cylinder car has come to stay. Just let us 
turn from the Hud- 
son for a moment 
and go into the his- 
tory of higher priced 
cars. 

"In the first place 
you will grant that 
medium priced mer- 
chandise or manu- 
factured goods are 
made to imitate, or 
at least to resemble, 
high grade goods of 
the same sort. 

"If you have care- 
GecR-Mdnto* **}}? observed you 

Tom Botterill, Denver, Col. will notice that 

there is not a single 
high grade car built in America today but 
has a six-cylinder motor, and I know that 
if you were going to pay four or five thous- 
and dollars for a motor car it would have 
to be a six-cylinder car. 

"If this is so, it is quite natural that all 
medium priced cars should follow the de- 
sign of the higher priced maker. 

"Then, again, if you agree with me that 
you would buy a six-cylinder car if you were 
going to pay five or six thousand dollars, it 
follows that a six-cylinder motor is a mighty 
good thing to have in a medium priced car, 
and it is safe to say that such engineering 
is bound to be placed in the medium priced 
cars. 

"Without hesitation I can say to you that 
the depreciation on a six-cylinder car would 
be very much less than on a similar priced 
four-cylinder car, because the time is com- 
ing when there will not be a car built in 
America at $1,500 and over, of the four- 
cylinder type. 

"It was only a few years ago that one of 
the most prominent high grade makers 
came out and said that they would never 
build a six-cylinder car. In fact he was so 
emphatic about this that he said when their 
car was built with six cylinders it would 



also have square wheels. Within a year 
after that time this manufacturer found he 
was unable to sell his four-cylinder product 
and had to come to a six-cylinder model. 
This car was hastily designed and conse- 
quently was more or less experimental. 

"We now have almost a parallel case with 
makers of a leading four-cylinder car of this 
country, who are evading the building of a 
six-cylinder model as long as possible. But 
just as the high grade maker, that I spoke 
of, was unable with all his reputation to 
market four-cylinder cars, this medium 
priced maker will be compelled sooner or 
later to put out a six-cylinder machine. 

"You will notice that I am not going into 
technical reasons why a six-cylinder car is 
better than a four, I am simply trying to 
show you in my opinion, why the six-cylin- 
der has come to stay. 

"Now in regard to the Hudson Six, the 
Hudson Company are not trying to sell you 
an experimental car. Last year we pro- 
duced something like six thousand six- 
cylinder cars, and I can truthfully say to 
you that it was the most successful six- 
cylinder car ever produced by any manufac- 
turer as their first six-cylinder model. The 
good points of these 1913 six-cylinder cars, 
have all been retained and improvements 
added, with the result that I can offer you 
the new 6-40 with the fullest confidence in 
its ability to more than satisfy you." 



We Want Ideas — Not Experiences 

We find a little misunderstanding existing- 
among salesmen as to the class of material 
we want for this page. 

Some salesmen are writing us telling: 
about unusual sales, curious experiences, 
and things of this sort. These we are 
always interested in, but this is not exactly 
the class of matter we want. 

What we want is the salesman's ideas as to 
what constitutes the best selling argument 
for the Hudson. He need not necessarily 
have tried it out at all. It may be only an 
idea that is in his mind and that has never 
been tried or tested in any way. We don't 
want a man, for instance, to tell us how he 
took a certain prospect out and sold him a 
car. That is not the point. What we want 
is for him to tell us the idea that he had 
back of the sale and what was the argument 
that he used in order to induce the man to 
buy the car. 

If it was merely to take the car out and 
show how much mileage he could get out of 
the gasoline, then that comes under the head 
of the idea of demonstration only. If he 
takes the man out and climbs a particularly 
steep hill, it does not make any difference at 
all what hill it was, that idea falls under 
the head of showing hill climbing ability. 

A reading over of some of the items that 
have appeared in the last two or three 
Triangles will show salesmen just exactly 
what we mean. 

Please bear in mind, however, this one 
point and send us the idea and not the story 
of how you made the sale. It is the idea 
back of the sale that we are after. 



FOR SALE. 

TWO 1913 TORPEDO BODIES for sale; for 
6-54 chassis; also the tops; both brand new. 
PACIFIC CAR COMPANY, Tacoma, Wash. 



WANTED — TO BUY. 

COUPE BODY for Hudson "37." Must be- 
cheap. REID MOTOR COMPANY, Quincy, 

111. i-*TV> 
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THE NE W YOR K SHOW 

The Six-Cylinder Triumphant — Fifty-four out of Seventy-nine Exhi- 
bitors Show Sixes — Eighteen Show Sixes Only — No Dis- 
agreement as to Prominent Features of Show 

The New York show as the first of the big automobile shows of the 
year may be said to set the pace for others. 

And the New York show closed with a veritable landslide to the Six. 

The "Fours" were there in numbers and with all the electrical equip- 
ment and other improvements which have come to be regarded as stand- 
ard developments in design. But the "Sixes" were shown in a proportion 
altogether greater than ever before and at prices which plainly showed that 
the enjoyment of the "Six" is no longer to be confined to the very rich, but 
is now available at a price which puts "Six" flexibility, power and luxury 
well within the reach of the man of moderate means. 



A count of the exhibits showed that 54 out 
of 79 exhibited six-cylinder cars. And that 
18 of the makers showing Sixes made the 
Six their exclusive production. This fact 
was reported by the press bureau of the 
show in all the New York papers and excited 
a great deal of comment around the show 
and in the hotel lobbies. 

It was easy to gauge the spirit of the 
crowd. One had but to stand before an ex- 
hibit of either type and listen to the con- 
versation of visitors. The universal com- 
ment was: "Why buy a Four when a Six 
can be had for the same, or less, money?" 

Efforts were made by the advocates of the 
Four to stem the tide toward the newer type. 
Claims of extravagant gasoline consumption 
of the Six and statements that the Six was 
more complicated and cost more to build were 
easily proved incorrect. And these were 
about the only arguments the Four salesmen 
brought up. 

It was easy to see that the public knew in- 
stinctively that the day of the Six had come. 
Motor-car history was repeating itself. The 
one-cylinder and two-cylinder went out al- 
most over night when first the Four became 
dominant. And the hundreds of thousands 
who thronged the Grand Central Palace evi- 
dently were convinced that something of the 
same kind was happening to the Fours, now 
that the Six had been brought within reach 
of practically all buyers. 

Discerning buyers with $1,250 or more to 
spend on their cars seemed disinclined to 
purchase a type that every indication showed 
would drop rapidly in price as newer types 
increase in favor. Widely heralded improve- 
ments on four-cylinder cars appeared to be 
given but little consideration. The issue 
was squarely between six-cylinder motors 
and four-cylinder motors. This was above 
and beyond all the dominant note. And 
critical observers had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing which prevailed. 



The HUDSON LIGHT SIX easily was 
"King of the Show." Even on the streets 
passers-by would comment on the car. When 
Broadway stops to gape at a motor-car, there 
is something more than usual about it. And 
all New York that motors knew the HUDSON 
SIX-40. 

The cycle-cars failed to stampede the 
crowd as some had expected them to do. Nor 
did the small standard automobile excite 
much enthusiasm. There was evident a 
very decided disinclination to place much 
faith in the stamina and lasting qualities of 
these novelties. 

The crowd flocked about the booths, and 
gazed and talked, but very many were over- 
heard to question the practicability of these 
extremely lightly built vehicles. The consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that to stand the 
pace on the rough American roads something 
more of weight and size was a necessity. 

Price, after all, appeared to be the strong- 
est appeal in the little cars. Where a pros- 
pect was financially able to buy a standard 
car, the novelties and freaks failed to hold 
him. Very many expressed their belief that 
the purchase of a standard used car in good 
condition would be found preferable to the 
rather problematical results to be had from 
a lightly and cheaply built new car of the 
freak type. This attitude of the show 
crowds is worthy of attention as indicating 
the probable failure of the cycle cars and 
small cars to disturb the demand for stand- 
ard used cars. 



Keep File of Factory's Letters 

We urge upon all dealers who are not now 
doing so, the very great importance of the 
preservation and filing of letters from the 
Sales and Advertising Departments at the 
factory. 

Here every department and head of depart- 
ment has a special loose-leaf binder in which 
are filed in numerical order all letters and 
circulars pertaining to his department. 

Dealers will notice that all such circular 
letters are numbered. It is a very easy 
matter indeed to slip these letters into a 
binder in their numerical order. This pre- 
serves them for future reference. It enhances 
their value very many times. It makes it 



possible for a new member of the organ- 
ization to have before him clear instructions 
and suggestions on many important points. 

In order to facilitate the installation of 
this system where it is not now in force, we 
have concluded an arrangement to punch all 
letters sent out for the standard binder, as 
illustrated herewith. We are also arranging 
to furnish these binders to dealers at actual 
net cost to us bought in quantities. 
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;., as shown, 

„o can sell for 

$2.30 postpaid. The canvas binder is exactly 

the same with the exception of the cover. 

This we can supply at $1.50 postpaid. 

We wish to impress dealers with the very 
great importance of establishing this system 
of filing. We do not know, of course, where 
it is now in force and where it is not used 
but we would suggest that it would be well 
to have this uniform binder in the hands of 
every dealer. The price we set upon it is 
less than the binder can be bought for even 
in the large cities. Our punching of the 
letters will fit all of these binders. This 
makes it very easy and convenient to handle 
the system. 

We trust that dealers will make it a point 
to see that their order is sent in for a binder. 
Orders can be handled on the regular method 
through the Parts Order Department, and 
charged to account as usual. We are order- 
ing a good supply of these binders and will 
be ready to ship them promptly upon receipt 
of orders from dealers. 



Electric Starting Dominates at 
New York Show 

Aside from the fact that the 1914 event 
was a "Six" show, it will go down in history 
as the first in which electric starting and 
lighting has become recognized as standard 
equipment. Pneumatic, gas and spring de- 
vices for starting were conspicuous by their 
absence. All /the manufacturers seem to 
have come to about the same opinion regard- 
ing the use of an electric unit not only for 
starting and lighting, but also for ignition 
purposes. 

It was said at the show that no less than 
100,000 cars would be built this year in 
which Ignition is drawn from the storage 
battery, instead of the old-time magneto. 
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Automobile Salesmanship 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Director of Sales and Advertising 



WE'RE RIGHT! 

Those who visited the New York show 
will endorse the title of this editorial. 

At the Grand Central Palace were col- 
lected the very best that America can pro- 
duce in automobiles. At the Astor House 
were shown, at the same time, a large num- 
ber of leading foreign cars. Ample oppor- 
tunity was afforded for close and careful 
study of all types and all individual cars. 

And the public endorsed the opinion that 
the HUDSON SIXES are RIGHT! 

The public rules. In the last analysis, 
there is no appeal from its verdict. Time 
and again attempts have been made to give 
the buyers of motor-cars something they did 
not want. Such attempts have invariably 
ended in utter failure. A few cars may be 
sold of an obsolete type: a few experiments 
may be left to the buyer to test. But in the 
main the public buys only what it wants. It 
keeps close to the van of improvement and 
perfection. 

The unquestioned dominancy of the Sixes, 
and the fact that the HUDSON led the Six 
class, are admitted. People on the streets 
would say: "That's it That's the HUD- 
SON LIGHT SIX!" as the "40" passed. 
Groups of three and four would be seen 
shouldering their way through the crowd at 
the show headed, determinedly, for the 
HUDSON exhibit. Arrived there, the leader 
would indicate the "40" and exclaim to his 
companions: "That's it. Am I right or 
am I not?" 

There appears to be no doubt that WE'RE 
RIGHT! 

Then, with Davy Crockett, let's "Go 
ahead!" 



USE THE SHOW REPORTS. 
Many reports are coming from the shows 
now in progress. The newspapers are full 
of them. Dealers and salesmen should make 
it a point to collect these reports and use 
them as selling ammunition. Note the many 
good points emphasized on the front page 
article in this issue of the Tbiangle. That 
54 makers of Sixes out of 79 exhibitors is 
worth noting. Do not fail to talk "The 
Year of the Six-Cylinder" on every possible 
occasion. We want this driven home to 
every motor-car buyer and user. It means 
business for all of us. 



6x4=4x6 

Here is a little hint that may prove valu- 
able. 

When a prospect suggests that a Six burns 
more gasoline than a Four because six is 
greater than four, ask him what is the dif- 
ference between six times four and four 
times six. 

In other words, six times four small cyl- 
inders cannot possibly hold any more gas 
than four times six big cylinders. 

The meat of this misunderstanding of fuel 
consumption on the part of some prospects 
lies in the fact that the salesman does not 
sufficiently impress on him that the Sixes 
of today are made with comparatively small 
cylinders as compared with the big cylinders 
of the Fours. 

Use this 6x4 and 4x6 idea and see if it 
does not clear the air. 



CHAPTER IV 

Dealer's Reputation Best Business Asset 

The best argument in the world for the 
sale of motor cars is the reputation of the 
dealer who handles them. To be known as 
the man who gives the best service — who 
takes the best care of his customers — is a 
better selling argument than whole weeks 
of talk by the best salesmen in the world. 
As buyers we purchase exactly two things: 
One is the product we wish to use — the other 
is the service that is given with it. 

We all are willing to pay more for any 
article with service than for one without 
service. 

That is why one newsboy always sells out 
his papers, while other boys at equally 
advantageous locations, selling the same 
papers, never seem to get much trade. 

It is the reason that some waiters receive 
bigger tips than others; why some barbers 
are always busier than others; the reason 
why some stores do a bigger business at 
higher prices than competing stores do. 

It explains the success of lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, and men in all professions and 
trades. 

It is service! 

Such service establishes a reputation. It 
is an asset that cannot be established by 
merely selling a first class article. 

In every walk of life the big prizes go 
to those who give service. 

The succesful automobile dealer of the 
future is he who builds such a reputation 
for himself. 

A man who has owned a number of auto- 
mobiles said recently that the next time he 
bought a car he was going to look closely 
into the dealer's reputation for fair dealing 
before he decided which car he would pur- 
chase. 

This is heard everywhere. The demand 
for cars is more nearly supplied than it has 
ever been before. No dealer can succeed now 
by assuming an independent and dictatorial 
attitude toward his trade. He must not 
forget his customers after the sale is made. 

At the cost of thousands of dollars a 
month we maintain a service department 
to take care of the needs of Hudson 
owners. The dealer who neglects his cus- 
tomers is usually the first to complain when 
he receives inattention from a merchant in 
any other line. There is a promising future 
for the dealer who recognizes these things. 
The manufacturer must assume the same 
attitude toward the owners. 

The dealer who does not keep pace in the 
uplift of the industry will fail. Big men 
are making a success of the automobile busi- 
ness. It is a commercial enterprise that 
calls for intelligence and brains. 

The automobile dealer should be a mer- 
chant. He is rendering a public service. 
Whenever he ceases to satisfy the demands 
of his trade, he loses that trade. Some 
more progressive dealer will take it from 
him. 

The public has not and probably never 
will become a discriminating buyer. We 
choose most of the things we buy, not from 
knowledge of their worth so much as from 
the confidence we have in the maker and 
the seller. If the buyer has absolute con- 
fidence in the value of the product of the 
manufacturer, he will not choose such a 
thing as an automobile which carries with 
it a certain amount of service from the 
seller, unless he is assured that his neces- 
sities will be properly cared for. 

Automobiles are more nearly standard 
today than ever before. Some cars lead, 
but all give fairly good service and the 
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dealer, though he may have the sale of the 
preferred car in his territory, cannot expect 
to hold the business, unless he himself holds 
the respect and confidence of the people of 
his community in his integrity and business 
honor. His consideration of the people to 
whom he has sold cars affects, to a great 
extent, the sales he hopes to make. 

These conditions obtain in all lines of 
trade. 

In a small city a clothing merchant holds 
the agency for the largest selling line of 
men's clothing. Another dealer in that town 
who was unable to get the choice line, took 
the best he could get, and because of his 
immense popularity, gained by courteous and 
fair dealing — by service — soon built up the 
biggest clothing business in that portion of 
the state. 

His popularity — because of the service he 
gave — far excelled that of the clothing he 
was forced to handle. The manufacturer 
of the better known line investigated the 
conditions that were resulting in a loss of 
trade in that town and soon found it was 
due to the progressive methods of the 
one dealer who was taking the business 
to his store. This man did not even have 
the advantage of location in his favor. His 
store was on a side street, while that of 
the dealer who gave no service was in the 
best location in town. But the manufacturer 
of the leading line was after business and 
when he found the true conditions, he offered 
his line to the other man. It was accepted 
and his business grew greater than ever. 

It is not hard to imagine what became of 
the other dealer. 

Many dealers now in the automobile busi- 
ness are doomed to meet a similar fate. 
This may not seem to be a part of the talk 
on salesmanship, but it is very vitally 
associated with the subject. 

The dealer who remains in business will 
be the one who gives service. He will not 
be the man who overcharges for every atten- 
tion he gives to a car. He will not be the 
man who assumes that people must come 
to him. The dealer who has competitors of 
that sort need have no fear for the future. 
All that he need concern himself about is 
giving his trade the best service possible. 

If he will see that their wants are attended 
to and that all owners of cars he sells are 
delighted to do business with him, these 
customers will make for him the most 
effective selling machine he could possibly 
organize. 

Instances are in existence without number 
where buyers have gone to a dealer of this 
character for their cars, not knowing and 
not caring what car they were to get. So 
confident were they that the dealer would 
not sell them a poor car, and that he would 
not fail to see that the car he sold gave them 
perfect satisfaction. 

With a car like the Hudson, the backing 
of a company as strong and reputable as the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, and a local 
reputation for taking care of his customers, 
the dealer has an assured certainty of suc- 
cess if he will but follow the simple business 
principles suggested in this series of articles 
in the Digest and in the Hudson Tbiangle. 



CHAPTER V 

Treatment of Customers 

Cultivate the thoughtfulness, patience and 
tolerance that you wish to receive from 
persons with whom you deal. Remember 
that the man who has a motor car has paid 
his money for it, and part of that money 
has gone to pay your profit. Every order 
you take must be divided up into various 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Dealer B. F. Dixon of Washington, Iowa, 
sold two light Six-40's in the same afternoon. 
He is very enthusiastic over the 1914 Hudson 
and is confident that he will do a large business 
the coming season. 

Immediately after the Hudson factory con- 
tingent and the Hudson flve-car exhibit left 
New York the thermometer dropped to three 
below zero and the wind blew at 72 miles per 
hour. Manhattan seemed to be "peeved" be- 
cause the Hudsons went away. 

Hudson service roadmen have been coming to 
the factory recently, in numbers, in order that 
they might spend a little time learning the 
details and features of the new models. They 
are going out again, better equipped than ever 
to give efficient service to Hudson owners. 

Excerpt from a recent letter: "The speedome- 
ter registered below two miles on slow demon- 
stration on high gear to everyone's great sur- 
prise." These "slow demonstrations" are sur- 
prising not only prospects, but competitors. 
Have you tried it yet? 

North Yakima — always alert and progres- 
sive — has formed a Pezzerinktum Club. The 
name, according to Harry H. Andews, sug- 
gests pep, energy, and ability to deliver the 
"wallop" in 99 99/100 per cent style. More 
about this cracker-jack club in an early issue 
of the Triangle. 

From Edmonton, Alta., with a letter of in- 
troduction from A. M. Johnston of the Free- 
man Company, Ltd., there recently came to 
the Hudson factory Mr. Fred Bonsell whom we 
took pleasure in escorting through the beauti- 
ful Hudson factory. Needless to say, Mr. Bon- 
sell was delighted with his visit. By the way, 
the factory is growing larger every day — 
370,850 square feet now. Pretty good for three 
and a half years. 

The glad hand is hereby extended to the 
Black-Frasier Company, new Hudson hustlers 
in South Carolina. James M. Black is presi- 
dent and J. G. Frasier is secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Black was formerly vice president 
and general manager of the E. B. Lyon Motor 
Car Company at Durham, the principal office 
of the company, and Mr. Frasier was general 
manager of the South Carolina branch. 

From a number of automobiles standing near 
the Colonial Club in Chicago recently, Joy- 
riders took three machines. The strange part 
of it was they were all Hudsons. Says J. L. 
McLaren of the Louis Geyler Company: "It 
looked almost like a conspiracy because there 
were several much higher-priced cars in the 
number. The machines were recovered In each 
instance and were none the worse for their 
hard usage. The thieves showed discrimination 
and good judgment in picking Hudsons." 

Geo. W. Jiminez of the Hudson Sales Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, says: "In relation to nickle 
triangle being placed lengthwise or crosswise 
on radiator cap, would like to ask: Has any- 
one had the driver of a Hudson automobile 
refuse to place the nickle triangle on the radia- 
tor cap lengthwise or crosswise on account of 
scrupulous sentiment regarding the possibility 
of striking a pedestrian with the bumper and 
possibly throwing said pedestrian over the top 
of the radiator cap, in which case the driver 
is fearful that the triangle might tear the pedes- 
trian considerably. My advice to said driver 
is that should he unfortunately throw a pedes- 
trian over the radiator cap he should worry." 

The answer is ? 

"The great Segwalt" — as S. S. Toback, presi- 
dent of the A. E. Ranney Company of New 
York calls Irving Segwalt — "the man who ships 
the cars" — had the time of his young life at the 
New York show. It happened to be "Seg's" 
first visit to the little old town and he sure 
made the most of it. Part of his time was spent 
on the highest point of the Woolworth Build- 
ing tower singing, "Hello ! Hello ! New York 
town. I'm looking down at you." He helped 
push the liner Adriatic away from the dock, 
experimented with all the "owl" cars, inspected 
all but two of the Broadway cabaret shows, 
and generally had a real quiet, early-to-bed 
experience. Ask "Seg" about it when you come 
to the factory. 

Clipping from the "Rocky Mountain News," 
Denver: "A new Hudson 'Six' being tested over 
the snow-covered streets, was turned into a 
rescue car in the Colfax hill district, during 
the recent record-breaking snowfall. The 
demonstrator, seeing that numerous wayfarers 
were having a difficult time plowing through the 
snow, invited several to get into the car. By 
the time the machine arrived down town It was 
carrying a crowd of passengers inside and sev- 
eral were standing on the running boards." 
Take off your hats to the Hudson ! Sunshine 
or snow, over prairies or mountains, running 
light or loaded inside and out, it makes no 
difference so long as the car has a triangle on 
the radiator. 



Western Distributor's Magnificent Establishment 



A Clever Announcement 

From the Reid Motor Company, who are 
happy in the possession of the Main Chance 
in Quincy, 111., comes the following unique 
invitation. 



MR. REID, OF REID MOTOR CO. 

invites you to attend the first 

presentation of 

MISS HUDSON-LIGHT-SIX 

Saturday, December thirteenth 

to twentieth, inclusive 
Being closely related, our mod- 
esty forbids any reference to her — 
but, really, she is very trim and 
graceful, and undoubtedly the most 
beautiful of her type. Unlike the 
reputation of her sex, she is "light" 
on the pocketbook after she becomes 
a member of the household. 

Look her over. Yours for life for 
$1750 at her home in Detroit. 



Not as dignified, perhaps, as some "stand- 
patters" might desire but clever enough to 
attract no little attention. By the way did 
you have any special announcement of the 
first presentation of the Hudson Light Six? 
This sort of thing pays. 



Automobile Salesmanship 

(Continued from page 2). 

amounts that will take care of the cost 
price of the cars that you have in stock, of 
your overhead expense, lights, insurance, 
wages, etc., and also your interest on the 
money invested, and your profit. 

Therefore, you should realize the interest 
you must have in the buyer. If he makes a 
complaint about his car not giving service, 
place yourself in a similar position and 
remember that probably he is greatly incon- 
venienced by the fact that his car is not 
performing as it should. Perhaps he has 
to take the street car or walk. Little things 
annoy the buyer as they do all of us, and 
happiness is largely a matter of toleration. 

As a whole most buyers are considerate. 
Occasionally there are those who are not, 
but they nevertheless must be treated with 
consideration. The dealer must recognize 
that there are times when such customers 
have a legitimate complaint, and that it is 
his duty to serve them to the utmost. Serv- 
ice is the thing that has attracted them, and 
that service extends even to the detail of 
how we shall meet them, how we shall speak 
with them and how we shall write them. 

Marshall Field's rule: "The customer is 
always right," is one that can profitably be 
followed almost to the limit by automobile 
dealers and their salesmen. 

(To be continued ^^^^^ I ^ 
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W. F. StockeU 

Imperial Motor Car Co. 

Naihville, Tenn. 



Working on the Prospect's Local 
Reputation 

By W. F. STOCKELL 
ImperUI Motor Car Co., NaahrilU. Tenn. 

I had been trying to sell Mr. Prospect a 
Hudson Six for perhaps three weeks. He 
had not only ridden repeatedly in my car, 
but had also looked 
at every other make 
sold in the city sev- 
eral times. At last 
the impression got 
abroad that he was 
a "joy rider" and 
most of the salesmen 
stopped working on 
him. His favorite 
time for a demon- 
stration was Sunday 
afternoon and he 
wished to take his 
whole family along 
and any friends in 
the neighborhood 
that might be at lei- 
sure. He certainly had the "ear marks" of 
being a "joy rider." 

One morning as I was driving from the 
garage to Mr. Prospect's office, I was hailed 
by a salesman from a competitor's place of 
business who asked to be allowed to ride to 
town. Almost his first words after getting 
into the car were, "Have you sold Mr. Pros- 
pect yet?" in rather a joking and sarcastic 
way. I replied that Mr. Prospect had told 
me that he would purchase a Hudson Six 
and that I had full confidence in any state- 
ment he made. 

This brought forth much sarcasm from my 
competitor, who stated that he had been told 
the same thing several times and that Mr. P. 
was nothing more or less than a "joy rider" 
who had no idea of buying a car, but merely 
wished to ride in all the different makes in 
the city without buying. 

As soon as my passenger left the car, I 
drove on to Mr. Prospect's office. After a 
few remarks on impersonal subjects, I jok- 
ingly remarked that I heard a statement 
made a short while before that he was 
nothing but a joy rider and had no serious 
intention of buying a car. 

Mr. Prospect immediately flew into a rage 
and requested to know the name of my in- 
former, which I refused to give, and this 
turned his wrath upon me. He then stated 
that he supposed I must believe the same 
thing as I had repeated it to him. 

I felt that the crucial time had come and 
that upon the manner in which I acted in 
the next few moments I would either win or 
lose the sale. I therefore, looked him 
straight in the eye and spoke in a quiet, 
modulated tone of voice which was a great 
contrast to his excited manner. 

I stated that I had no doubt of his sin- 
cerity, that I had informed the man who 
had made the statement that I believed he 
was going to buy a car and also believed 
his statement to me that it would be a Hud- 
son car; also that the reason that he had 
taken so long and ridden in so many cars 
was that he wished to be thoroughly satis- 
fied as to the car he purchased and that 
I was in entire sympathy with him in this 
matter, that he had shown the same busi- 
ness judgment in selecting a car that he 
had shown in becoming a successful business 
man. 

I told him that he had now seen all 
the different makes on the market and was 
in a position to judge between them and 
that if he would give me his order for a 
Hudson Six, he would not only be getting 



the best value for his money but would also 
be silencing any rumors which might be 
going the rounds in regard to him. 

By the time I had finished talking Mr. 
Prospect had quieted down and I felt that 
I was nearer to him than I had ever been 
before. He took me into his confidence and 
told me that the real reason he had not 
purchased a car was because he was waiting 
for some money to come to him from a 
certain source and that it had been delayed 
longer than he had expected. That if I 
would come over the next day he would see 
if he could not get in this money and pur- 
chase my car. The next afternoon I received 
his signed order for a Hudson Six, and as 
soon as he signed it he shook hands with 
me in the friendliest way in the world and 
said, "Now I hope that you will take this 
contract with my signature and show it to 
the man who made those statements con- 
cerning me." 

This same plan is becoming very well 
known in our organization and we have 
worked it since, possibly five or six times, 
and it has never failed us. We are very 
careful to be sure of our ground before 
making any such statements, but with this 
class of customers we believe that this 
method is the best we have ever tried if it 
is done in such a way that you seem to 
be siding with the prospect against the 
public's opinion. 



I find it best in talking to customers 
among the fair sex that it is well to keep 
the bonnet closed except to show them where 
to pour in oil, and merely give them the 
same advice as quoted above. 

Incidentally, I would say that we inspect 
these cars regularly once every month with- 
out charge to the customer, going over every 
grease cup, inspecting the lubricants in the 
rear axle and transmission, testing the elec- 
trolyte in the storage batteries; and our 
customers on the Hudson do not really know 
what real trouble is. 

To the average feminine mind the elim- 
ination of unnecessary advice and the men- 
tioning of the three things to do as quoted 
above, will get their business, where Tim- 
ken Bearings, Selective Transmission and 
Delco Starter will frighten them away. 

We have at least one customer which 
proves this. 



Simplicity Idea Wins Sales 

By GEORGE D. KNOX 
Hartford, Conn. 

Calling your attention to a small para- 
graph on page 3, the first column of the 
issue of the Triangle of December 13th. 
This paragraph re 
fers to the necessit; 
of oil and water tc 
gether with gasolin 
for the prime esser 
tials of the Hudsor 
It would not be i 
bad scheme to var; 
this paragraph am 
put it in every issu 
for this has been m; 
pet argument sine 
we have receive! 
our first 1911 Hudsoi 
"33," and it has soli 
me two cars that 
know of positively 
The two orders re 

f erred to, the purcuasei uiu nut even bv 
beyond these three essentials and possibly 
the idea might be of some use to someone 
who has not laid due emphasis on these 
facts. 

In 1911 we sold to the customer in ques- 
tion, a young lady of about twenty years 
of age, a second-hand Hudson Torpedo after 
quite a little argument. Her sole objection 
to gasoline cars was that there was so much 
machinery to look after. I told her if she 
supplied the motor with oil, the radiator 
with water and the gasoline tank with gaso- 
line that the car would run for her when- 
ever she wanted it to, and that we would 
look after the rest. At that time on the 
walls of her garage I wrote the words: "Oil, 
Water, Gasoline/' 

Suffice to say, that she purchased the car 
and has run it successfully until this fall 
when we sold the same for her and she 
placed her order with us this week for a 
Hudson Six-40. She remarked that following 
our advice written on the wall of her garage, 
she had filled the car up with these three 
essentials every day, and that the car had 
never failed her. 



Work Through Hudson Owners 

By RICHARD G. SPENCER 
Eddie Bald Motor Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I work almost entirely among the Hudson 
owners, who are getting good service from 
their cars. I just drop in for a friendly call 
and ask them how their cars are doing and 
offer any information they may desire. The 
conversation always drifts to the new models, 
and before I leave I have one or more good 
prospects, who are personal friends of the 
owners. 

I list these prospects, always marking them 
"referred by" (owner who gave me the 
name). In this way I always have a per- 
sonal friend of the prospects and a friend 
who is a Hudson "booster." In my inter- 
view with the prospect I refer him back to 
the owner who gave me his name. In this 
way my prospect gets a very good impression 
of the Hudson and after a demonstration he 
usually places his name on the contract with- 
out any trouble. 



Helping the Small Town 

We particularly want ideas from the 
smaller cities and towns. In places where 
the dealer has no salesmen employed we 
consider the dealer himself as eligible to 
send in his ideas for this competition. Sev- 
eral already have done so. It is our pur- 
pose to make this page helpful to the smaller 
dealers even more than for the "big fellows." 
A big, powerful organization in a large city 
does not meet as many problems we some- 
times think as does the dealer in the towns 
and villages. Therefore we wish to concen- 
trate particularly on selling suggestions that 
will help the smaller dealers. 



1913 Auxiliary Seats for Sale 

We have a limited number of auxiliary 
seats for the 1913 Phaeton Model, and in 
order to clear our stock, are willing to sup- 
ply these at the very low figure of $40.00, 
list, subject to discount of 20 per cent, mak- 
ing the net cost per set of two sets, $32.00. 

This is an opportunity to convert some of 
the Phaeton's in your territory into seven 
passenger cars, and undoubtedly some of 
your customers will be interested in taking 
advantage of the offer. 

Will you advise us at your convenience 
just how many of these sets you will require? 

Write Sales Department. 
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Turning a Knock Into a Boost 

And How It Was Done 



B. C. Forbes, Financial Editor of the Hearst 
New York American, on December 4 attributed 
much of the financial stringency to what he terms 
to be the unwise purchase of motor cars. 

This statement seemed to be not truthful and 
to injure the sale of motor cars. It certainly was 
misleading and was not calculated to increase buy- 
ing of automobiles. 

Being personally acquainted with Arthur 
Brisbane, Editor-in-Chief of the Hearst news- 
paper, Mr. Winningham wrote him, calling his 
attention to the article and suggested that if it 
were not expressive of the newspaper's attitude 
toward the automobile situation that Mr. Brisbane 
write an editorial expressing his view. Here is 
Mr. Brisbane's acknowledgment: 



New York Evening Journal, 
Office of A. Brisbane, 

Chicago, 111. 
December 29th, 1913. 

My dear Mr. Winningham :- 

I have your letter and the enclosure. The Chicago 
Evening American next Monday and the other Hearst 
papers later will contain an editorial partially replying 
to the particular statement to which you objected. 

I don't think such comment as that you send me 
makes the slightest difference. Any man who wants 
to buy an automobile is going to buy it — and the mere 
fact that somebody wants to sell him a gold bond or a 
gold brick won't keep him from buying it. 

It is, however, well enough to point out occasionally 
the fact that the man who sells an automobile is an 
actual benefactor, an educator. 

I mean to come back to this subject quite often 
between now and the beginning of spring when I 
suppose the automobile season opens up. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) A. Brisbane. 
C. C. Winningham, Esq., 
Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 



And the following is the first of a number of editorials that 
Mr. Brisbane has since published: 



Prom New York Evening Journal, Jan. 2, 1914. 



Charging Bard Times to 

"Automobile Extravagance" 

Why Not Charge It to High Finance at the Top and Whiskey at 
the Bottom? Either Costs More Than Automobiles. 

Copyright. 1914, by Star Company. 



demand for investments and 
the consequent grave shrink- 
age in the market value of se- 
curities? 

* * * 

"Money, you know, must be 
saved before it can be Invested. 
The individual who spends ail 
he earns cannot buy one share 
of stock or even a $100 bond." 



One of the ablest writers and thinkers of the country is Mr. 
Forbes, who writes the daily financial letter in The American. 

But Mr. Forbes, we say it with loving kindness, drops several 
stitches in his mental knitting when he attributes the low price 
of stocks and bonds to automobile extravagance. 

Says Mr. Forbes: 

"The United States used to 
save from $500,000,000 to $750,- 
000,000 a year. 

* * * 

"The United States now 
spends for automobiles and au- 
tomobiling at least $750,000,- 
000 a year. 

* * * 

"Does this throw any light 
on the unprecedented lack of 

First, DOES the United States spend as much as seven 
hundred and fifty millions a year for automobiles? We HOPE 
so, but we are not sure. 

Second, can't this country afford to spend on health, happi- 
ness and the inspiring pleasure of motoring a small part of what 
it spends on whiskey or tobacco? 

Third, it was not the automobile manufacturers who put the 
price of New Haven from above two hundred and big dividends 
to below one hundred and no dividends. Some "widows and 
orphans" wish they had put their New Haven stock into a good 
automobile. Second hand it would be worth more than the New 
Haven today. 

Fourth, since whiskey costs much more than motoring and 
since motoring discourages whiskey drinking— drivers must be 
sober — why not fight whiskey instead of automobiles? Make the 
whiskey fiend put his whiskey money into a "$100 bond" and let 
the motorists go flying — that will be better for the country. 

Fifth, when you see a man with the car that he can afford, 
big or little, driving along a fine road with his wife beside him, 
his mother and children in the tonneau— do you really think he 
would be a better, more useful citizen if he put that motor money 
into some bonds, and let his mother, wife and the children sit 
indoors with their noses pressed against the glass — watching other 
motors go by? 

Sixth, what about life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? 
Can't an American citizen spend his money as he likes— even if 
it does hurt the feelings of gentlemen in Wall Street whose 
business is selling watered stock and shady bonds? 

And, to drop the enumeration which might go on to a million, 
observe these facts: 

One healthy, happy family is worth many bonds. 

Seven hundred and fifty million dollars means about a million 
automobiles; that means about a million happy families. 

There are more and bigger dividends drawn on happiness and 
health than on any bonds that were ever bought. 

More of this hereafter. Meanwhile, BUY AN AUTOMO- 
BILE NOW IF YOU CAN AFFORD IT AND LET THOSE 
THAT HAVE BONDS WORRY ABOUT THEIR OWN 
TROUBLES. 
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"ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. 1 ' 

There are times when the thought of the 
variety of readers of the Triangle appals. 

How is it possible to prepare a weekly 
newspaper that will hold in it a message 
for every reader? How shall we know just 
the thought that will strike fire? How may 
we, in four short pages, say something to 
cheer and enthuse the stolid and the keen, 
the alert and the dull, the college man and 
the man who has pulled himself to the top 
of the ladder, the man from Maine and the 
native son of California? 

The problem is a big one. It would be 
impossible but for one thing — the help of 
our readers. 

More and more we are getting to the point 
we long have aimed at when the Triangle 
will be written by the men who read it. No 
one man can hope to hit 3,000 bull's-eyes 52 
times a year. But if every reader it an 
editor then may we expect to come nearer 
and nearer to 100 per cent with each issue. 

And, too, we ask our friends to remember 
that the Triangle is for "all sorts and con- 
ditions of men." What is one man's meat 
is another man's poison. What may give 
your brother salesman just the stimulus he 
seeks may be an old story to you. Yet there 
may be on the following page something 
that suits you, which HE passes by. 

If from a whole Triangle you get but 
ONE fresh idea, one new angle, one useful 
hint, you will be well repaid for the ten 
minutes' time occupied in reading it. 



SEND MORE ORDERS FOR ROAD SIGNS. 

Just because it is now winter, some dealers 
seem to have forgotten about the road signs. 
It will not be long before the spring and 
summer are again here and cars will be tour- 
ing about your section. It takes some time 
to make these road signs. Therefore, we 
must have orders early if you expect to have 
signs in time for the opening of the tour- 
ing season. 

Refer to the Triangle of November 29 
where illustrations and price of these signs 
are given. Send in your order at once for 
as many as you will need in your section. 
We urge upon dealers the importance of 
securing sufficient signs to cover their ter- 
ritory. One large distributor sent us an 
order for signs for all of his sub-dealers and 
gave these signs to these sub-dealers, free 
of charge, asking them to put them up in 
their territory. This distributor has suf- 
ficient confidence in the value of the signs 
to pay the expense himself. 

Please let us hear from more dealers with 
orders for these road signs so that we can 
have them ready for distribution at an early 
date. 



Gov.-elect Henry C. Stuart of Virginia is 
the latest state executive to purchase a 1914 
Hudson Six. Other political chiefs of states 
who are proud to drive Hudsons are Gov. 
Park Trammell of Florida and Gov. Ernest 
Lister of Washington. 



The art of selling consists as much in 
pleasing as in convincing. Show the pros- 
pect the pleasure to be obtained from own- 
ing a Hudson Six and let this convince him 
of the profit of buying. 



Automobile Salesmanship 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

[Began in January 3rd Issue] 



CHAPTER VI 

Making a Salesman of Yourself 

This chapter is for the man who is am- 
bitious to become a "star" salesman, to 
make the most money possible out of his 
work. It is also for the man who has just 
joined the selling end of the automobile 
business and wants to learn "how" cars are 
sold. 

All salesmanship is based on a knowledge 
of human nature. On knowing how to ex- 
cite a person's interest, how to hold their 
attention and how to convince them of the 
truth of your assertions. 

Some salesmen are naturally "magnetic." 
That is people are attracted to them for 
some reason almost Impossible to explain. 
It is the same quality that makes a little 
child "take to" one person and avoid an- 
other; that makes a dog or a horse know 
instinctively the person who is its friend. 

This quality, however, can be cultivated. 
It results undoubtedly from the fact that 
these "magnetic" people are full of sym- 
pathy and consideration for others. They 
think of others before they think of them- 
selves. They are unselfish, generous, inter- 
ested in the things that Interest others. 

Cultivate this. Make people feel that you 
are really interested in their ideas. That 
you are anxious to please them, satisfy 
them, give them the very best you can in 
the direction of their wishes. For instance 
— as a practical suggestion — in all your 
talk make it "You," "You," "Your not "I," 
or "we." Don't say: "We get 10 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline with this six-cylinder 
Hudson." Say, "You will be pleased to find 
that you will get 10 miles, etc." Get the 
idea? 

If you are a "green" man on selling motor 
cars take the Hudson Digest and live with 
it day and night until you have absorbed 
everything in it. You'll find that there is 
in this little book practically everything 
you will need to use in selling Hudson cars. 
Combine with this the Hudson Triangle. 
We pay $10,000 a year to publish the 
Triangle in addition to all the ideas we 
gather from every line of sales work avail- 
able to us. You won't use everything that 
you read there, of course, but you will find 
that after you have been studying it for a 
while that it will give you many ideas that 
you can utilize in your daily work. The 
best dealers in the big Hudson family follow, 
absolutely, the system recommended in th» 
Digest and in the Triangle. If you are 
half as successful as they have been you will 
have no cause to complain. 

You cannot know too much about the car. 
Or about other cars. Or about anything 
connected with the automobile business. Not 
because you are to use all this knowledge 
in talking with prospects, but simply so that 
you may be absolutely at home with any 
question that comes up. And there will be 
many and various questions presented by 
possible customers. It is amazing the variety 
of things that occur to different people. A 
man may be reading automobile papers 
and may ask you what "B. T. U." means. 
It won't do to say, "I don't know." You 
must be able to tell him that it means 
British Thermal Unit, and that it is an 
engineer's method of measuring heat units, 
which practically correspond with power 
units. Or a man may ask you what is this 
new "Motor Spirit." You must be able to 
tell him. This sort of thing, properly han- 
dled, will help to create confidence in you, 
and this in turn means sales. 

Therefore read, read, read. Study every- 
thing that has anything to do with auto- 



mobiles. Talk motor cars, eat motor cars, 
sleep motor cars, dream motor cars, figur- 
atively. You won't use all this knowledge 
you acquire, any more than you use, in 
your daily life, the geometry you studied at 
school. But you will be a better salesman 
for knowing it, and not only will you have 
more confidence in yourself, but you will 
excite the confidence of others by reason 
of the fact that you know these things. 

You can never know too much. Many 
salesmen fail because they know so little. 
If the prospect knows more than you about 
the Hudson car, or about motor cars in 
general you will be on the defensive all 
the time. He will "get your goat," and you'll 
lose the sale — inevitably. 

Stick to the Digest and the Triangle. 
And supplement this with a good motor 
paper that will give you the news of the 
trade and of other cars and other angles of 
the business. 

CHAPTER VII 
Selecting and Training Salesmen 

There are men who are "natural born 
salesmen." They seem to have the instinct 
that enables men to sell things. But in 
spite of this fact the best salesmen must be 
trained men. 

A selling organization such as we are 
trying to build up all over the world, is like 
an army. A big army of enthusiastic, hard- 
working soldiers can be simply cut to pieces 
by a much smaller body of well-drilled and 
well-trained men. It is the same with sell- 
ing motor cars. The trained salesman will 
beat the untrained man, no matter how 
clever he may be, nine times out of ten. 

Men who come to a dealer and say they 
have been so many years with such and 
such an automobile concern, etc., are not 
for that reason alone sure to be good sales- 
men. Rather the reverse. A man who is 
a really good salesman is not apt to be 
travelling about from one company or one 
dealer to another. In fact, the more places 
he has been in the more apt is he to be a 
"lemon." 

It is often found that the man who makes 
the most successful salesman may not up to 
the time he comes to the dealer have been 
selling automobiles at all. Some of the best 
Hudson salesmen we know of have come 
from totally different lines of work. One 
man was a fireman, another a drug clerk, 
another a telegraph operator, another a 
book agent — and so on. 

Pick a man who is intelligent, alert, 
observant, . steady, ambitious, industrious, 
neat and clean without being "dudish," — a 
man who is a thinker and a reader of good 
literature and papers. You'll find such a 
man will be teachable, ambitious, a hard 
worker, rain or shine. 

Take this man and put him through the 
course of instruction suggested in this book. 
He can have a copy of the Hudson Digest 
and will soon be qualified to talk Hudson 
cars. Impress upon him the fact that the 
factory way of selling cars is the combined 
experience of hundreds of the best salesmen 
in the country. That no matter what he 
thinks about it, or what ideas he may have, 
that this way is the best way to sell Hudson 
cars. 

Have all your men talk the same kind of 
talk. Have them all use the same argu- 
ments, the same illustrations, the same 
methods all through. Cultivate "team 
work," the kind of work that wins in every 
line of effort. 



(To be continued.) 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



C. L. Ross, of the Pacific Car Company, ad- 
vises us of the sale of a Slx-54 to the local 
manager of the branch of a company which 
controls the gas, electric and street railway 
systems in a number of cities. He suggests that 
we submit this information to our dealers in 
those cities where these companies and our- 
selves are represented, which has been done. 
Take Mr. Ross' tip and give us such information 
as this which you may happen to possess and 
we will pass it on. Nothing like an endless 
chain. You weld one link and we'll weld an- 
other, to continue the good work. 

Smith of Rochester, N. Y., used to sell insur- 
ance, and lots of it, according to reports. How- 
ever, he heard the "CALL of the HUDSON" 
and got busy. Now he's Junior member of the 
firm of Ailing & Smith and has the privilege of 
whiling away his leisure time getting names 
on the dotted line. He called at the factory 
recently and became quite enthusiastic. "There's 
a reason." 



W. A. Fosdick of The Rose-Fosdick Co., of 
Dallas, Tex., came north to escape the floods 
and see a snowstorm and, incidently, to visit 
the New York Show. The Hudson exhibit at 
the Show must have stirred him up some as 
he couldn't wait until it was over but en- 
trained in the middle of the week for the 
Hudson factory where he gave shipping in- 
structions on four cars and promised to give 
instructions on eight more within a week. Why 
not take in the Chicago Show? 



There is in Elmira, N. Y., a printer named 
W. H. Snyder, who has a keen eye for business, 
and also an eye for beauty. He Is, therefore, a 
Hudson enthusiast. He couldn't wait until 
our new dealers in his city, the Southern Tier 
Motor Co., secured their Six- 40 demonstrator, 
so he hustled right over to the factory to "have 
a look." Of course, his name is now on the 
dotted line. 



Echoes of the Mexican War were heard 
recently when A. B. Mohler of Mohler & De- 
Gress, dealers in Hudson cars in the City of 
Mexico, visited the factory- While filling out 
a specification sheet for another Hudson, he 



Attractive Small-Town Garage and Salesroom 

The "big fellows" 
haven't it all to them- 
selves when it comes 
to handsome sales- 
rooms and attractive 
buildings. Here is the 
business-like establish- 
ment of P. W. Kemp- 
ster & Co., of Pro- 
phetstown, 111. This 
is a live little town of 
only about 2,000 to 
3,000 population. 

Yet the Hudson 
dealer's garage would 
do credit to many a 
larger place. Much to 
be commended are the 
wide, roomy doors and 
windows. These, with 
the large glass, give 
an appearance of dig- 
nity and style that is unusual. The success of the small-town dealer is in pro- 
portion to the alertness and liveness he shows in the handling of his business. And 
nothing so impresses prospects as a well-built, well-kept garage and salesroom. It is 
by no means necessary that this should be expensive. Neatness and effectiveness can 
be had at very moderate expense. 



found time to remark that everyone in Mexico 
is sleeping on a dynamite mine and that most 
Americans have given up their homes and 
possessions to hurry back to the United States. 
Hudsons, however, are still being sold. Gen- 
eral Villa, the rebel leader, was one of the 
latest purchasers. 



This is the era of the "Triumphant Six," 
but those Fours which have a triangle on the 
radiator are still in the ring. Out in Van- 
couver recently, a Hudson "37" made a run 
of twelve miles to get a man whose place of 
business was on fire. The round trip of twenty- 
four miles was made in forty minutes. 



The Hudson is strong and business has 
been good out in Kansas City, Kansas, this 
season. A. H. Jennings, of the Northwestern 
Garage and Storage Co., and wife called at 
the Hudson factory a few days ago enroute to 
Florida for the winter. If Brother Jennings 
doesn't get the fever and start rushing things 
for one of our Florida dealers, we miss our 
guess. 



Douglas Buckler helped the Tom Botterill 
Auto Co. sell so many Hudsons to the Mor- 
mons out in Salt Lake City that he earned a 
mid-winter vacation. He will visit Buffalo 
and return via Chicago while the big show is on. 



"Gold Is Where You Find It" 



Ask an expert metallurgist, geologist, or West- 
ern miner where gold will likely be found. He 
will answer, and this is a classic in the West: 
"Gold is where you find it." 

Nuggets of gold lie all about every man. The 
ability to see where riches lie is rarer than the 
ability to pick it up. 

Opportunities for business getting are greater 
far than the percentage that is made use of. Not 
one prospect in a hundred reaches the dotted 
line. Sales failures outnumber sales successes. 

No matter how good may be a dealer or sales- 
man, he still falls short of his possibilities. To 
strive to approach as closely as he can the 100 per 
cent mark is a daily task. None reach it, but 
many enlarge their powers and their profits by 
the trying. 

The experienced gold-seeker tests every pros- 
pect he comes across. Every outcrop holds the 
possibility of profit. Every watercourse may 
have hidden in its sands the yellow grains that 
spell success. 

So the successful motor-car dealer or salesman 
lets slip no opportunity of interesting the chance 
stranger. Many have entertained buyers una- 
wares. Every salesman has a record of sales 
made when they were least anticipated. It is al- 
most a proverb that most sales are unexpected. 



As gold is never in plain sight, so sales practi- 
cally never come of themselves. The richest ter- 
ritory exhibits least promise of results. No man 
would dream that Treadwell ore contained fabu- 
lous fortunes. The territory that you think abso- 
lutely barren may grow enough orders to make 
you ricA. 

The only way to find gold, and the only way to 
find orders, is to u search diligently." And as 
various and diverse methods are successful in 
securing gold, so many and varied are the chan- 
nels through which come motor-car orders. 

No one method can be said to be the best in 
getting gold. There is placer mining, and quartz 
mining. There is gold in the sands of Nome and 
in the granites of the Coeur d'Alenes. 

No one method will reach 100 per cent of 
motor-car orders. Personal effort, selling and fol- 
low-up letters, demonstrations, showrooms, serv- 
ice, advertising both national and local, — all 
these are ways of getting orders. Unless you use 
them cil you miss sales that will respond only to 
that special method. 

Be careful not to lose sales by narrow methods. 

And remember that gold — and orders — are 
"where you find them" — which means Every- 
where. 
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Sell the Company — Not the Car 

By HOMER E. MASSEY 

Hudson-Jones Automobile Co., 
Des Moines, la. 

In selling Hudson motor cars there is one 
particular line of argument I always employ 
and never feel timid about working it over- 
time. Many sales 
be made with 1 
or no reference 
mechanical const 
tion, especially if 
idea is intellige 
used. 

Not long since 
of my prospects i 
tioned some par 
the Light Six-40, 
ing a friend who 
had considerable 

perience with m 

cars had told him 

that it was not prac- u _, Ho ™« E ; Ma "^ n 

tical nor reliable. Huckon-Jone. Automobile Co. 

And the worst of it D « Mouic "- Ia - 

was, the prospect seemed to have implicit 
confidence in his friend's judgment and 
seemed determined to forget the Six-40. 

I said: "Mr. , you believe that 

the Hudson Motor Car Company have a 
large number of the world's very best 
mechanics, designers and builders, don't 
you? They are the most capable men obtain- 
able." "Yes." "They have been in this busi- 
ness all their lives, have made a study of 
it, and have much at stake. Now would you 
rather take their word, on which millions 
plus their reputation are based, or take your 
friend's judgment, who is possibly sincere, 
but who is positively not in a position to 
know much about it?" 

The same argument has another begin- 

ging such as: "Mr. , you want to 

buy a car you can depend upon, and the 
safest plan is to buy from a company that 
has grown larger and larger year after 
year through building a car that has stood 
up wonderfully and given the owner the 
satisfaction necessary. Another thing, Mr. 

, in all my experience I have 

always found the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany ready, willing and anxious to care for 
any just claim on account of defective 
material, etc., and I know personally, that 
they strive to be absolutely as fair with 
you as with themselves. However, if your 
claim is unjust, due to some carelessness on 
your driver's part, you of course, would 
not expect any gratis replacements. 

"And Mr. , the Hudson Motor 

Car Company is permanently and definitely 
situated over there in Detroit. They are 
not only financially substantial but power- 
fully so. Not long since they declared a 
million dollar dividend and put a quarter 
of a million in the surplus fund. All this 
is worth an unlimited amount to you in 
dollars and cents as an owner of a Hudson 

car, Mr. , and as an illustration, I 

want to tell you something else that you 
will appreciate. 

"Any successful business, or any part of 
a successful business, put on a strict sys- 
tematic basis and followed up, is bound to 
get results, isn't it?" "Yes." "One very 
important part of our business is to look 
after your car after you have purchased it, 
and this is how we do it. Here is one of 
the cards used in our card system. The 
day you purchase a car this card is filled in 
and filed, and on a certain day each month 
you are requested by the use of the post 
card attached, to bring your car to our 
shop for inspection where it is given the 



attention of our shop superintendent, who 
is an adept in his work. A record is made 
of everything done to your car. This is 
kept in our files. No charge is made for 
this any more than for the oil, etc., that 
may be put in it. This service is positively 
the best obtainable because our men here 
are specially trained and our interest in 
your individual car is especially keen. This 
affords you the maximum of satisfaction in 
driving a good car, and helps us by increas- 
ing our long list of satisfied owners." 

My idea, putting the whole in a nut shell, 
is to avoid mechanical construction and lay 
much stress on the manufacturers, their 
reputation in the past, their ability individ- 
ually and collectively, their strength finan- 
cially, and the Hudson service locally and 
universally, and last but not least, a dandy, 
beautiful, smooth, quiet car, at a most 
reasonable price. And beyond everything 
just mentioned believe it absolutely and be 
so enthusiastic you will inwardly bubble 
over at the sight of a prospect. 



Salesmen Must Sell Only One Line 

By GEORGE W. JIMINEZ 
H. L. Arnold, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The automobile industry is in a state where 
extreme competition in selling travels with 
the highest grade of astuteness in the pro- 
duction of motor 
cars. This makes it 
necessary that the 
selling organization 
be composed of men 
who are considered 
more important than 
ever before, by the 
manufacturer as well 
as by the distributors. 
Because upon them 
depends the success 
or failure of the 
automobile business. 

The mechanical 
features of the auto- . 

mobile always will __ . 1^7 J r n ? n 
take a part in the H - L ' *"<**, Lo. An*el«. Cd. 
warfare but not so much as it did in years 
heretofore. The progressive mode of manu- 
facture and the improvements that are con- 
tinually coming to the consumer make it 
necessary that the salesman of today must 
equip himself properly for the firing line 
just as the officer in command of a company 
of soldiers in a regiment, or as the lawyer 
who is preparing to plead the case of a pris- 
oner before a court of law. 

Consequently you find throughout the 
entire industry a considerable amount of 
tombstones marking the spot where many a 
brave man has started out to sell automobiles 
without first being properly equipped, or 
having been at first successful has rested 
entirely upon his past record to continue 
his success but failed to keep up with the 
advancement of the times. 

In the first place for a Hudson salesman 
to be thoroughly competent he must keep 
himself "thoroughly sold" by keeping up 
with the progress of the competitive argu- 
ments brought out by other companies and 
he must know thoroughly the talking points, 
comparisons and information that is dis- 
tributed in the literature supplied by the 
Hudson Company. 

The salesman must bear in mind that the 
men selected to edit these publications are 
men who have been tried out and found to 
have made good and who have achieved 
prominence through their methods and suc- 
cess; that conception of the knowledge of 
these men is brought out in printed form 



and transmitted to us through their talks 
in the Triangle and other papers which are 
available to the ambitious and wide-awake 
salesman. 

In these publications we receive their very 
thoughts reproduced just the same as we 
hear in the record from a phonograph the 
ideal reproduction of the opera conceived 
in the mind of a master musician perhaps 
long passed away. 

There is no other automobile that can 
give the salesman the range of confidence in 
representing to a prospect the true value of 
his purchase than can the Hudson. And if 
the salesman is equipped with the true 
information of the record that the Hudson 
has made from the time of its inception, and 
is able point by point to bring out to the 
prospect that where there are cars that con- 
tain some of the features that the Hudson 
car contains, there is no other car on the 
market today that has all of these features, 
improved methods of manufacture, refine- 
ment in finish, quality, simplicity of con- 
struction embodied in it as does this latest 
achievement of Howard E. Coffin. 

The time is here when a man selecting the 
selling of automobiles must choose between 
being an ordinary salesman of any auto- 
mobile or becoming successful by special- 
izing with one make and* by equipping him- 
self thoroughly become valuable to his 
employer. 



Short and Meaty 

By C. N. WHITE 
The Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

DON'T give up the 
live one of yesterday 
for the live one that 
comes in today. 

Close the live one 
you had yesterday 
and then go after the 
one of today. 

DON'T run away 
from business to get 
business. 

These are ideas 
that have helped me C. N. White 

in getting the name The Bemb-Robrnwo Co., 
on the dotted line. Detroit, Mich. 



Winners Will be Announced at 
Early Date 

We had hoped to announce ere this the 
prize-winners in the Salesmen's Contest 
which closed December 31st, but owing to 
the many automobile shows that are now 
taking the time of the factory officials it 
has been delayed. The many contributions 
received showed some excellent ideas. These 
are now being assorted and considered. We 
confidently expect that the judges will have 
made their decision in time for the next 
Triangle. Certainly not later than the first 
issue in February. Just as soon as the win- 
ners are announced, checks will be mailed 
to each for the prizes won. 

In the meantime don't forget the Jan- 
uary, February and March series, now open. 
Send in your idea. It may not require more 
than a dozen words to state it, and yet it 
may win the prize. DON'T tell the story of 
any special sale. But DO give us the under- 
lying idea through which the sale was made. 
There are thousands of good ideas that have 
not yet been told. Send in YOURS. In 
telling it you are improving your own pow- 
ers. That alone is worth the effort. 
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Enthusiasm Moves Mountains 



Difficulties Vanish Before the Enthusiastic Salesman — With This In 

His Blood a Man May Move Mountains — Here Is 

the Story of a Miracle of Enthusiasm 



That great results — almost miracles of selling — can 
be achieved through enthusiasm never was better illus- 
trated than at a recent meeting of the Detroit Athletic 
Club. 

Something of the same kind is possible of accom- 
plishment by each individual salesman, and in each in- 
dividual sale. One prospect may be enthused, hypno- 
tized, convinced, brought to the deciding point, just as 
was done in this in- 
stance with hun- 
dreds. 

The plan of course 
will differ. The de- 
tails will vary. But 
the principle is the 
same. 

Nine hundred 
members of the club 
gathered in the De- 
troit Board of Com- 
merce auditorium to 
hear Albert Kahn, 
the architect who 
drew the plans for 
the new Detroit Ath- 
letic Club building, 
explain the general 
layout of the club- 
house. The 900 lis- 
tened to the story 
and then in less than 
two hours bought 
$600,000 worth of 
second mortgage 
bonds to finance the 
club. 

A man who understood every phase of the selling art, 
conducted this phenomenal bond sale. That was Mr. 
Abner E. Larned, president of Larned, Carter & Com- 
pany, manufacturers. Of course, Mr. Larned had a 
good article to sell, and his "prospects" included a great 
many of the leading men in this wonderfully prosperous 
city. But Mr. Larned's skill in handling his prospects is 
the real reason for one of the most successful and spec- 
tacular financial campaigns of a clubhouse or civic en- 
terprise that this country probably has ever known. 

At the finish of the meeting, with the $600,000 over- 
subscribed by $1,500, the whole crowd was on its feet 
applauding, waving handkerchiefs and cheering wildly. 

The selling genius who conducted this meeting be- 
lieved in the old adage, "A plain tale speeds best, being 
plainly told." So, after the architect had shown the 
club members his stereopticon views of the plans and 
interior scenes, Mr. Larned, in a few words, stated the 
proposition of financing the club. He told his audience 
that $1,250,000 was needed to finance the club; that 
$600,000 of that sum would have to be taken care of by 



New home of Detroit Athletic Club, now building 



second mortgage bonds to be bought by members only 
and that the balance would be secured from a first 
mortgage loan and entrance fees. 

Civic pride was made the chief selling point in the 
wonderful two-hour campaign. Sign painters, each 
equipped with brush and easel, took up positions on the 
stage and painted on white canvas stretched over 
frames, the names of buyers of bonds as they were an- 
nounced by Mr. Larned 
from the platform. 

Directors of the 
club, with subscrip- 
tion blanks, rushed 
through the audience 
as rapidly as possible, 
securing subscrip- 
tions and constantly 
shouting out the 
names of the latest 
buyers of the securi- 
ties to the chairman 
of the meeting. 

Two or three big 
bankers who had 
subscribed for nomi- 
nal sums, raised their 
subscription five-fold. 
Four of the directors 
who had subscribed 
for $10,000 worth of 
the bonds, raised 
their subscriptions to 
$15,000. 

As quickly as the 

crowd saw the ab- 

solute confidence 

placed by the leading men of the city in those bonds, 

the meeting became a veritable bedlam and civic spirit 

ran rampant. 

Every man present wanted to show to the rest of the 
world that Detroit was still the magic city of prosperity. 
The average bond purchase was $1,900. 

Thus one burst of enthusiasm financed what is de- 
signed to be the finest athletic club in the United States. 
The new building will be competed within a year. It 
will occupy an entire city block in the heart of down- 
town Detroit. It will be seven stories in height, built 
of white Bedford limestone and will contain every ad- 
vantage and luxury known to athletic clubs, such as 
swimming pool, gymnasium, handball and squash 
courts, fencing and boxing rooms, grill and dining 
rooms, billiards, bowling alleys, roof garden, and not 
the least important by any means, 120 fine bedrooms, 
each with bath, in which non-resident members and 
guests of the club may live in comfort during their vis- 
its to Detroit. 
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DEMONSTRATION WINS. 

From all parts of the country come to us 
reports of the ease with which the Hudson 
Six sells on demonstration. 

Herein is contained the proof of what has 
constantly been urged on dealers and sales- 
men. Instead of talking and arguing the 
superiority of the Hudson Six over Fours 
of various makes, get the prospect into the 
car. Give him a ride in this wonderful Six. 
Let him feel its smoothness, its charm, its 
flexibility. 

If he drives a car let him take the wheel 
and experience for himself the delight of 
handling a Hudson Six. Get the intoxica- 
tion of the Six into his blood. Sell him on 
the performance of the car and ignore, for 
the time, its mechanical details, and its ap- 
pearance. 

Among the many letters received from 
salesmen, as contributions for the Sales- 
men's Page, nothing is more marked than 
that hard, difficult prospects were landed in 
the end by this ride in the car. When every- 
thing else failed the car itself made the sale. 

If then, the hard sales are finally landed 
by the demonstration ride, why not make 
that the aim and object of effort. Plan first 
of all to get the prospect into the car, second 
to have him drive it. The sales talk on 
beauty, ease of handling, smoothness of rid- 
ing, flexibility on high gear, may be made 
much more effective by the accompaniment 
of the object lesson given by the car itself. 

(We are quite aware that this is well 
understood by most dealers and salesmen. 
Yet it will lose nothing by its emphasis 
here.) 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



F. C. Reidman came all the way from Valley 
City, N. D., to sign a contract giving him the 
privilege of selling Hudsons. His wife and his 
12-year-old boy are both enthusiastic drivers 
and Hudson boosters, so they came along to 
make sure that the contract was properly signed 
and delivered. 

J. W. Colvin of The Warren Garage, War- 
ren, Pa., secured an order for a Sedan recently. 
He wanted to make sure he'd get one so he 
brought the order In person to the factory. He 
will get it. Pretty good scheme! Besides, we 
were glad to see him. Have you any more Sedan 
orders? 

That "it pays to advertise" is exemplified by 
the frequent visitors from far-off places who call 
at the factory. A few days ago Chas. C. Ander- 
son of Glasgow, Scotland, who is touring the 
United States, found it convenient to call and 
inspect the Hudson Sedan and was so Impressed 
by the beauty of Its lines that he decided to 
place an order for one with The Rawlinson- 
Hudson Motor Car Distributing Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. England, when he reached home. 

Edmonton, Alberta; Groton, Mass., and Red- 
ditch. England, contributed interesting visitors 
to the factory recently in the persons of Ernest 
Henkle, N. P. Stockbridge, and C. S. Griswold. 

Willard Mack, the popular stock-actor of 
Salt Lake City, is an enthusiastic Hudson 
owner. Recently he wrote us : "If ever a 
second story man chooses a motor car, it will 
be a Hudson because there is no way you 
can hear it coming except by the horn." Mr. 
Mack is not without honor as a prophet for out 
near Marion, Iowa, recently a Hudson owner 
was held up at the point of a gun and com- 
pelled to deliver his car to the highwayman. 
Big reward offered, but the sheriff doesn't own 
a Hudson and has little hope of catching the 
thief. 



A. M. Sharp, of Henry Bros. & Sharp, La- 
porte, Ind., spent a week recently at the Delco 
school here in Detroit, learning the newest 
wrinkles on the 1914 starting, lighting and 
ignition systems. Of course, he called at the 
Hudson factory. That is how we know he is a 
student. 

Really, gentlemen, we hate to mention this, 
but here's another! "We have Just moved into 
our new quarters and are fixing up an attrac- 
tive salesroom." The letterhead says, "Ault- 
man Motor Co., Busy Distributors of Hudson 
Automobiles, Jacksonville, Pla." No wonder 
they're busy. Consider the car they sell. 

Ray Wise, formerly with Tom Botterill of 
Denver, Colo., stopped off at the factorv en- 
route to his new location with the Stowell 
Motor Car Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Here's for 
success, Mr. Wise! How about that selling 
Idea? 

From far away Calexico on the border line 
which divides the United States from turbulent 



Mexico we have received greetings for 1914 
and congratulations on our 1914 line from 
Renaud, Manning & Scruggs, our new dealers 
there. Here's what they say: "We have had 
the agency ten days, sold two cars and have 
five live wires in hand now. Sure enough all 
the Hudson needs is demonstrating. Took the 
first Six- 40 Roadster from Los Angeles to San 
Diego to Calexico through the Imperial Valley 
Passes and it was the center of admiration 
wherever it stopped." 



Factory callers of recent date were: Louis 
Geyler of Chicago, 111., who was busy getting 
ready for the National Auto Show to be held 
in his city during the week of January twenty- 
fourth ; E. D. Morat, who skidded in from Louis- 
ville, Ky., to tell us how handsome was the 
new salesroom of the Southern Motors Co. ; 
Chas. J. Moody, Elgin, 111., who says he will 
win a hundred dollars at the Chicago Show 
or bust; E. J. DeVille, of the Standard Motor 
Car Co., Dayton, O., who can't be discouraged 
by floods, and Arthur V. Deene, who sleigh- 
belled in from Exeter, N. H. 
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Question — We are having some strong ar- 
guments put up to us on the question of 
durability because of the light weight of 
the Six-40. The claim is made by our com- 
petitors that because of its light weight, the 
"40" will not be as durable as will their 
heavy four-cylinder cars. Please write us 
something that we can use in our sales work 
or put in print, if necessary, on this point 

Answer — Within certain limits, the ques- 
tion of weight in a motor car is a matter 
that can only be decided by the structural 
engineer. Without, in any way, depreciat- 
ing the intelligence of the average buyer it 
can safely be stated that not one man in ten 
thousand is competent to say whether or 
not a car is strengthened or weakened by a 
lighter or a heavier weight of material. 

This is one of those points that must be 
left to the ability and reputation of the en- 
gineers of the company building the car. 
It can hardly be supposed that the Hudson 
engineers would risk the loss of their repu- 
tation by building an inferior car. All their 
future and all the future of the company 
rests upon the success of their product. 

There is a point at which a car is properly 
weighted for its size and the kind of service 
it is expected to give. There is a point at 
which a car of 123" wheel base will be suf- 
ficiently heavy to hold the road well and yet 
will not be costly on tires and power. 

This point has been determined by the 
Hudson engineers at twenty-nine hundred 
and eighty pounds. At this weight, the car 
is amply strong for all service it will be 
called upon to endure and it is sufficiently 
well weighted and balanced so that it will 
hold the road and ride pleasantly and agree- 
ably with the least possible consumption of 
gasoline and tires. 

Lightness of weight has been secured in 
every instance by quality of material rather 
than by using smaller parts, although there 
are many places where the dimensions of 
metal can be reduced, without in any way 
sacrificing necessary strength. 

To use a simple illustration: the crank 
case of many engines is made of cast iron. 
Other crank cases are made of manganese 
bronze. Others are made of aluminum or 
an aluminum alloy. The difference in weight 
between the cast iron crank case and the 
aluminum case is very great, yet the alumi- 
num case is better for the purpose, wears 
better, lasts longer and performs its functions 
much more satisfactorily than the cast iron. 
Here is an immense saving in weight and 
yet a corresponding gain in efficiency. 

It is possible to build a lighter engine in 
a six-cylinder type than in a four-cylinder 
type for the reason that explosive strains 
are much lower in the six-cylinder engine 



than in the four, for the same horse power. 
Thus, it has been possible to lighten the fly 
wheel, the piston assembly and other parts 
of the engine and yet secure greater power 
and lower consumption of fuel. This is one 
of the big advantages of the six-cylinder 
motor. 

In a four-cylinder motor, the momentum 
of the fly wheel must carry it past the dead 
center, which occurs four times during each 
cycle. In the six-cylinder motor, there is no 
point Where there is an actual dead center, 
and the continuous turning power applied 
to the fly wheel makes it possible to make 
it very much lighter. The fly wheel weight 
of the six-cylinder motor is almost 50% 
lighter than the fly wheel of a four-cylinder 
motor. There is a big saving here of weight. 

This same saving of weight takes place 
in the piston assembly and in other portions 
of the motor. The six-cylinder motor of the 
Hudson Six-40 weighs about sixty pounds 
less than a typical four-cylinder motor of 
about the same horse power. This for the rea- 
son that the explosive strains and torsional 
strains are so much less in the six-cylinder 
motor that it is possible to very much 
lighten the parts without sacrificing any- 
thing in the way of strength or performance. 

Lightness and strength are by no means 
incompatible. In the old days of stone and 
brick construction, a building might be con- 
structed with walls twelve feet thick and 
yet it could not be built as tall and would 
not be as strong as the modern steel sky- 
scraper which is built of specially construc- 
ted steel framework riveted together. 

In olden days, a bridge was built of heavy- 
masonry, yet it was not anything like so 
strong as is the lightly constructed steel 
bridge of today. 

A bar of iron may be two inches in diam- 
eter and yet not be so strong or so well suited 
for its purpose as is the properly heat- 
treated steel bar of one-fourth its dimen- 
sions. 

To repeat, Hudson engineers have placed 
the weight of the Six-40 at a point where it 
is ideal. It is heavy enough to hold the 
road and yet it is light enough to be easy 
on tires and fuel. That it will prove excep- 
tionally durable is already shown by the fact 
that very many Hudson "40's" have been 
driven long distances, under very adverse 
conditions, and have demonstrated abso- 
lutely the correctness of their design and 
construction. 

For further reasons and arguments in 
connection with the weight of material and 
the use of the right material, see chapter 
headed "The Proper Material in the Proper 
Place," in the book, "Critical Analysis of 
Motor Cars of 1914," by Howard E. Coflftn. 
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What the Automobile Means to Civilization 
and to the Individual 



By ARTHUR BRISBANE 

(Copyrighted 1914, by New York American. 
Reprinted by permission.) 



The man who makes a good automobile, 
efficient and cheap for the crowd, or mag- 
nificent and dear for the few, is a benefactor 
of humanity. 

Great events come upon us so quickly that 
we scarcely see their meaning. 

Few of us realize that the automobile has 
done for the body of man what the telephone 
has done for his voice. 

The ONE PROBLEM of life is speed. 

He who can move, think and act quickly 
doubles his life. 

The automobile doubles the life and power 
of the busy man. To be without an auto- 
mobile, if you can possibly manage to get 
one, is to be out of date, cousin to the dodo, 
and brother to the ox. 

The struggle for speed has been the story 
of mankind. The telephone conquered dis- 
tance for the voice, the telegraph conquered 
distance for the written message. 

The automobile enables man to move about 
as rapidly as the bird — and now, the intelli- 
gent citizen is asking himself "WHAT ma- 
chine shall I buy?" 

Let us give some reasons why every man 
who can should buy some machine — big, 
snorting and expensive, if he can afford it, 
smaller, less expensive, but the greatest pos- 
sible addition to life, if the big one is too 
costly. 

The automobile means economy. 

All that a man has in this life is TIME, 
and very little of that. 

The automobile adds to the power of an 
hour, adds hours to a man's day, doubles, 
triples and quadruples his EFFICIENCY. 
And this does not apply only to the doctor, 
with his many visits, or to the fashionable 
women rushed in nine directions by calling, 
shopping and other pleasures and duties. 

The automobile will do more for a small 



plumber than for a man of leisure. It will 
do more for a butcher, small contractor, or 
other little business man than for the richest 
citizen. Because the little man is more in 
need of the machine that means more work 
accomplished. 

Long ago, when only "dudes," so called, 
rode bicycles, the envious scattered tacks 
and broken glass along the roads. 

We used to tell the workers then that one 
day THEY would be the chief users of the 
bicycle — and that statement is now fact. We 
tell the workers to-day that the time is com- 
ing when to them more than to any other 
class the cheap automobile or motorcycle 
car will be the greatest blessing, another 
"freeing of the serfs." 

A workman now can hardly believe that 
he ever opposed the bicycle as the amuse- 
ment of the rich — but he DID that. 

In a short time it will be unbelievable that 
vexatious laws and innumerable annoyances 
should have been devised to harass tnose en- 
gaged in developing the automobile. 

You can get a car now that will carry five 
men eighteen miles for twenty cents worth 
of gasoline. 

The man who writes this, with fifty horses 
standing in the stable on his farm, bought 
two automobiles to send farm hands to their 
work. It was foolish waste to let the men 
jog slowly behind farm horses, and the ma- 
chines COST LESS THAN THE HORSES, 
even on a farm that produces the horses' 
food and does not yield gasoline. 

The day is here when the smallest trades- 
man, builder, skilled mechanic, can own an 
automobile ECONOMICALLY. Let a man 
care for his own machine — an intelligent boy 
of fifteen can do it. 

Let the owner consider that he is using 
HIS valuable property as he drives. Then 
the life of a machine low in price is almost 
without limit. And the ownership of a car, 
far from being an extravagance, is an actual 



economy. It saves time and makes money 
during the week. It gives happiness to the 
entire family on Sunday. It is healthful, 
useful pleasure that discourages pleasures 
that are harmful. 

The money that has carried hundreds of 
thousands of men no farther than the corner 
saloon would take the whole family out in 
the country on Sunday. 

Whiskey and whiskey sellers hate the 
automobile, and well they may. 

The little man's car is here already. The 
workman's car is not far away. Within five 
years the tin dinner pail will rest beside the 
clutch and the brake at the bottom of a small 
car. The wife will drive her husband to 
work — take her children to school, do her 
marketing — no longer tied down to the prices 
of the nearest stores. 

Many a weary workman at the day's end, 
seeing the birds flying so easily to their 
nests, has wished that he, too, had wings. 

Now the automobile will actually GIVE 
him wings. The day's end need no longer 
mean a weary tramp across country roads, 
or a long journey, hanging to a strap in the 
city street cars. One workman will take his 
friend home one day. The friend will do the 
same next day. 

And workers thus relieved of drudgery will 
have for their employers an added value 
greater than the cost of the gasoline. 

First we had the "white ghost" and the 
"red devil," toys for rich young men. 

Then we had beautiful, quite expensive 
limousines, ideal for nervous old ladies. 

Then we got the wonderful machines of 
low price, within the reach of the citizens 
of small means. Soon we shall have the 
workman's car — then the automobile job will 
be complete. 

What reward, what praise can be too great 
for the men who have put genius, fortune, 
inventive power, courage and endless am- 
bition into the making of the nation's auto- 
mobiles. Those men are in the highest 
sense benefactors of their kind. Long life 
to them, more success to them. They see 
ahead and know that the automobile age is 
just beginning. Our six million farms alone 
mean six million automobiles — he who doubts 
that is a baby. The great work has only 
begun. 

Three cheers for the automobile, which 
repays ten times over in health, cash and 
happiness every dollar that it costs. 



Beautiful and Business-like Garage and Salesroom 

This beautiful and excellently planned 
garage and salesroom is worthy of special 
mention. In locations where a similar con- 
struction may be used on a sidehill this type 
of building will be found most convenient. 
Or the front may be approached by a slight 
rise to admit of the placing of the drive- 
way to the garage and repair shop in the 
rear. An elevator carries cars to the third 
story. Some space is wasted in the front, 
but except in cities where real estate is high- 
priced this can well be afforded because of 
the attractive appearance of the building. It 
is, in fact, good advertising. 



The Weldon Garage, Greenfield, Massachusetts. George W. Wilcox, Proprietor. 



Read the Digest. It Answers 
Questions, Saves Writing the 
Factory and Makes Sales. 



PENNANTS FOR SALE. 

PENNANTS, with wording "Hudson Six," for sale 
by the factory. White lettering on blue ground, 
first quality felt, extra well made and sewed, 
come in rights and lefts; price, 40c a pair NET. 
Hold only in pairs and not less than five pairs on 
an order. Use regular Parts Order Blank. 

TRIANGLE ORNAMENTS. 

NICKEL-PLATED TRIANGLES for radiator caps. 
About two Inches high, extra quality nickel plated 
on red brass; each Triangle, with attaching bolt 
and lock washer, carefully packed In strong card- 
board box ready for mailing; 20c each NET. 
Use regular Parts Order Blank. 
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Winter Stuff 

By HARRY H. ANDREWS 

Washington Auto Co., North Yakima, Wash. 

It's different selling automobiles in the 
fall, and then again it's different when 
autumn crispness has turned to winter chill. 
Shady lanes have 
become quagmires 
and cross roads now 
resemble hog-wal- 
lows. 

Snow and frost 
have added to the 
desolation. 

Say the revellers, 
"A bas the moon- 
light ride— Vive la 
Tango/' 

"To be or not to 
be," mused the auto- 
mobile salesman one 
morning. "Whether 
'tis nobler to starve 
and thus to die." 




Harry H. Andrewt 
Washington Auto Co. 
North Yakima. Wash. 



Just here his manhood asserted itself. 
Taking out his prospect list he selected 
the name of an owner in the three "P" 

An interview was sought and granted. 
The improvement in body design as exempli- 
fied in the latest models proved an interest- 
ing topic, the salesman drawing attention 
to the fact that with the arrival of the pure 
stream-line body the final stage in the 
transition from bodies modeled after horse 
drawn vehicles has passed. 

Interest was further aroused by skilfully 
pointing out the perfect symmetry of front 
and rear and the harmonious sweeping lines 
of the sensational Hudson Six-54. The oval 
crowned fenders, clear running boards, worm 
driven speedometer gears and completeness 
of detail served to enhance the favorable 
comment already expressed by the prospect. 

Confidence was established by reference 
to the achievements of Howard E. Coffin in 
engineering motordom. Also by reciting the 
opinion of a well known professor of en- 
gineering in an eastern university, who has 
been telling his students that the motor of 
the Hudson 54 is the ideal type of gas 
engine for automobiles. 

Artful allusions to the luxury of the 
upholstery, superb riding and driving qual- 
ities, stimulated desire for possession. Fuel 
was added to the flame by explaining that 
the Hudson 54 embodies the dignity of a 
model developed at the dictation of kings. 

Looking his listener squarely in the eye, 
our salesman now proffered a fountain pen 
with his left hand and projected the dotted 
line across the range of vision with his 
right. 

Action was almost induced when a gust 
of wind whistled around the gable of the 
building, striking a shiver and chill into 
the recesses of soul and sinew. 

"In the spring I — " 

"Mr. ," interrupted the salesman, 

"this is an age of specialization, the results 
of which are embodied no more wonderfully 
in this car than in the marvelous business 
machine of which you yourself are a part. 
The one reflects the other; each is a counter- 
part of the other. Your scheme of life under 
existing conditions entails both business and 
social obligations. You find it necessary to 
take advantage of every time-saving device at 
your command. This is one of them. It 
ministers to both business and social 
requirements and it is as inextricably woven 
into your life as is love for your wife. The 
game of life is robbed of its zest unless 



you can have a few of the things worth 
while when you want them. 

"Mr. , when you realized that you 

were in love did you wait for the moon to 
change before you asked the young lady? 
Please sign there." 

And he did. 



Strike Hard on the Hot Iron 

By R. W. CRAIG 
Manager for Guy L. Smith, Omaha, Neb. 

In selling a Hudson, I have three fixed 
rules which I find produce results. 

First, when I hear of a prospect, I get to 
him at once. Second, I quickly appraise his 
temperament and characteristics. Third, I 
jump into the work 
of selling as though 
my whole career de- 
pended upon this one 
sale and, as delay is 
dangerous, my object 
is to get the order 
before the prospect 
gets out of my sight. 
Working along 
these lines, I recent- 
ly closed a sale that 
contained some un- 
usual circumstances. 
About ten o'clock one 
R. W. Craig morning, I heard 

Manager, Guy L. Smith that a Wealthy rail- 

Omaha, Neb. road contractor of 

our city was going to buy a car at once. I 
'phoned the contractor that I would be out 
with a Hudson Six-54 in ten minutes. He 
said it would be a waste of time, as he had 
decided on a popular four-cylinder car, and 
would place his order before noon. I lost no 
time in getting out to his house, but it 
looked like a hopeless job when he even re- 
fused to come out and look at the Hudson. 
Through a little tact, I forced him to invite 
me into the house. I then began to analyze 
this man. I started a discussion of auto- 
mobiles and made him do most of the talk- 
ing. It was during his talk that I gained 
the knowledge which made possible the sale 
of a Hudson. I learned that he had owned 
six or seven automobiles, all of the four- 
cylinder type, and that he had a very fair 
knowledge of motor car construction. How- 
ever, the most important information he 
gave me was that it was only the night be- 
fore that he had decided on the four-cylinder 
car, as he had been very near to buying a 
high priced six-cylinder car of a prominent 
make. 

After nearly an hour, I talked him into a 
ride (I did not dare call it a demonstration). 
During the ride, I threw every ounce of my 
force into my Hudson sales argument, realiz- 
ing that I would have but one chance at him. 
He had changed his mind once in twenty- 
four hours; he could be made to change it 
again. I must get that order before he left 
me. 

After riding around for an hour and a half, 
I drove to our salesroom, where I could go 
into further details regarding Hudson qual- 
ity, Hudson policies and Guy L. Smith's 
service. 

At the right moment, I handed him an 
order blank and a pencil. It was a diplo- 
matic command, and he surrendered without 
any hesitancy. His mind had worked with 
my own. I got a check for the full amount, 
and delivered the car before he left our place. 
There was no possibility of his again chang- 
ing his mind. 

This wealthy contractor now says his Hud- 
son Six is the best automobile in the world. 



The Personal Story 

By ROBERT G. CLARK 
Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

I sell the Hudson by telling a prospect my 
reasons for becoming connected with the 
Hudson, rather than with other makes. 

I come out frankly 
and state that I am 
new in the automo- 
bile business, but 
have had fifteen 
years' experience in 
selling merchandise. 
After an exhaust- 
ive survey of auto- 
mobile dealers, I 
found what I was 
looking for in The 
Bemb-Robinson Co., 
a firm that kept 
abreast of the times, 
Robt. G. Qark in properly present- 

The Banb-RobmtoQ Co. i n g their Selling 

Ddro rt .M.ch. product to the pub- 

lic, and one that would go the limit on 
"CORRECT SERVICED 

From the standpoint of the car itself, I 
had to find a car with such a reputation that 
the mere name would create confidence as to 
correct mechanical construction and would 
not require a knowledge of mechanics on my 
part to demonstrate its successful operation. 

Highest beauty of design and greatest 
amount of quality in construction were big 
points for me to consider. I found them only 
in the Hudson. 

Method of manufacture, so as to place a 
car of the highest value at the lowest net 
cash price, was absolutely essential, and only 
in the Hudson did I find my answer. In 
other words, I must find a car that could be 
sold as other merchandise is sold. 

I further decided to find a producer that 
had made a most wonderful financial success 
in the past, from carrying out some fixed 
policy that would show close inspection, and 
one that was to be retained for the future 
as a protection to the public, that they would 
always be in the automobile field. In the 
Hudson I found a company remarkably 
founded on the sound policy of building what 
the public demands, and their correct fore- 
knowledge was in substantial evidence by 
looking up and investigating their record. 

All of these things I tell the prospect, were 
vital to me. I was to give up a most suc- 
cessful line that I had carried for five years 
and which netted me a far greater income 
than I could hope to secure until after some 
years of automobile selling. 

In the Hudson I found all that I sought, 
and if IT is good enough for me to stake my 
all on as a present and future bread winner, 
then surely you must have faith in my pre- 
sentation of Hudson excellence before you 
as a buyer. 

I find that this puts me on solid ground 
and I can then meet my prospect at any 
angle, by a little diplomatic action. 



Ex-President Roosevelt, now in South 
America was "Dee-Lighted" to ride up the 
Cerro Mountain in Uruguay recently at 
twenty miles per hour in a "54." To use his 
own words, "It's some car." This ought to 
convince anyone that the Hudson line is the 
proper thing for "our best people." If there 
still be any "doubting Thomases," remember 
that President Thomas Woodrow Wilson put 
the seal of official approval on the Hudson 
by taking a ride around the city of Mobile, 
Ala., when he visited that city recently. 
Get busy with "the men higher up." They 
will by their influence make other sales for 
you. 
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"The Day of the Automobile is Only Beginning" 

Here is a Geyser of Enthusiasm and a Whole Fountain of Selling Argument Written 

by Arthur Brisbane, the Highest Paid Editorial Writer in the World. 

Use it in Your Selling Talk on the Prospect Who Needs It 



Eagles live to be a hundred years old — and older. 
Fresh air does that for them. 

The automobile will do for you what the eagle's 
wings do for him. Get an automobile. 

The trout, living in swift running water, is marvelous 
for speed, health, gameness and beauty. Water to him 
is what air is to you. Plenty of swift moving water means 
a brilliant fish. Plenty of swift moving air means a 
healthier, more brilliant human being. Nothing is more 
dismal than the wide-mouthed sucker fish, lying at the 
bottom of the stagnant pond — get an automobile. 

Now is the time to realize that the marvels of auto- 
mobile building and using are only BEGINNING. 

You can buy for $5,000 an automobile WORTH 
EVERY CENT of the money. 

You can buy for $500 an automobile that would be 
well worth $5,000 — if it could not be bought for less. 

Where thousands of automobiles have been sold tens 
of thousands WILL be sold. 

Whoever talks of national "automobile extravagance" 
might as well talk of railroad extravagance. We need 
automobiles as we need railroads — and before long good 
roads plus cheap machines will make the motor more 
important than the steam car in passenger carrying. 

The dull minded take out their little pencils and cal- 
culate how much automobiles have cost the country. 
What of it? 

Railroads have cost the country thirteen thousand 
million dollars for construction alone — and scores of thou- 
sands of millions for upkeep— and they have been cheap 
at the price. We need more railroads. 

Automobiles are cheap at their price — and we need 
more, millions more. 

This country needs a machine for every one of its 
six million prosperous farms. The machine will make 
every one of those farms MORE prosperous, saving the 
farmers time, leaving the horses for slow farm work, 
giving the poor wife a chance to stop drudgery, making 
file young man content to stay on the land. 

Every one of our millions of farmers needs a car and 
WILL HAVE it. 

Every little business man, plumber, carpenter, 
butcher, baker, needs and will have a car. 

Why talk of "the end of the automobile boom" when 
there is no boom, when any sane man can see in the 
country NOW five millions of citizens without a car that 
should have one and could use it economically. 

As well talk of an end of the ELECTRIC LIGHT 
BOOM or "gas boom" as to an automobile boom. 

The motor has helped men to conquer space — it is 
here to last forever, and its only competitor will be the 
safe, cheap Hying machine, still some distance away. 

The flying machine, never falling, using no tires, 
with good air roads all around this planet, will be the 
great distance killer. 

(Copyrighted 1914 
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While waiting for that, GET AN AUTOMOBILE. 

Your kind of car is READY FOR YOU. Go to the 
automobile show and get it. 

You can take your family twenty miles with twenty 
cents worth of gasoline. That is cheap enough. 

A car decently cared for will run ONE HUNDRED 
MILES FOR EVERY DOLLAR OF THE PUR- 
CHASE PRICE. 

And it will save easily more than its cost in actual 
time saving, even if the owner's time is not worth more 
than three dollars a day. 

So much for the cheap cars which have been 
marvelously developed. 

There are cars CHEAP at all prices, from the lowest 
to the highest. A man's duty is to buy the BEST that 
he can afford. He owes that to his family, himself, and 
to the manufacturers who are entitled to support. 

Get the BEST you can afford to pay for. But be 
sure it is the best CAR, not merely the higher price. 
Read descriptions, compare values. Visit the automobile 
show and let the young men tell you exactly WHY. You 
will find them the most plausible, convincing and inspir- 
ing lot of merchants that this earth has seen since the 
days of the Phoenicians. 

Hear their story. 

THEN GET A CAR. 

Vanity is foolish, but the automobile has nothing to 
do with vanity or show. 

A family can save what the automobile costs, if it 
must save. 

With a small car, the business man may live in the 
country more conveniently than in the city. 

The car takes him to his work— or his suburban 
train. It does all the errands for the family. The wife 
can run it. It takes the children to school. In hot sum- 
mer weather, it makes a seaside home of the little house 
fifteen miles from the shore — three-quarters of an hour 
in refreshing, swift moving air, a bath in the ocean, the 
ride home — all the family happy. That is just ONE 
thing that the cheap motor will do among a thousand 
things. 

The New York American very reasonably predicts 
that the car of the workman will soon be here, the 
machine that can be profitably and economically owned 
by the workman at $2 a day. Already we have the car 
that means not extravagance, but economy to the man 
who earns $25 a week. 

The day of the automobile is only beginning. Join 
the army of automobile owners. 

Get the best, study the subject, know your own car 
thoroughly. 

GET AN AUTOMOBILE. 

by Star Company) 

permission. 
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FIT IN. 

Half the failures in life result from the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the individual to 
"fit in." 

On the other hand the successful men are 
the adjustable men. 

Frequently employes feel that they are 
only half appreciated. They are ambitious, 
eager to do things, full of initiative. Yet they 
plug along — they feel — with never a chance 
to show the stuff they are made of. 

And when they do not progress as fast as 
they feel they should, when their ambition is 
dulled and thwarted, they become depressed, 
lose heart, and quit. 

Yet had they sat tight and "fitted in" 
everything might have righted itself by the 
mere lapse of time. 

Not always can circumstances be all that 
one might desire. The perfect factory, deal- 
er or salesman, has yet to be discovered. Yet 
much may be done by a disposition to adapt 
one's-self to circumstances, and to "fit in" to 
the best of one's ability. 

We are all creatures of habit. And to train 
ourselves to a new habit is very easy. You 
may not like to get up at 6 A. M. Yet it be- 
comes second nature after awhile. Then you 
don't mind it. You have "fitted in." 

The manager or "boss" in your organiza- 
tion may not be quite as appreciative or ob- 
servant as you think he should be. Yet when 
you recall that he probably has problems of 
his own you can overlook what you think 
short sightedness and see only his energy and 
productiveness. You have "fitted in." 

Maybe you are a dealer, and have an ex- 
cellent salesman, but one who annoys you by 
some peculiar personal habits. Yet when 
you think of the orders he brings in you 
can afford to overlook his individualities. 
You too have "fitted in." 

Thus in every organization, be it large or 
small, there are places where we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to the corners, the 
angles, the odd or objectionable conditions in 
which fate has placed us. 

And happy is the man who can cultivate 
the "fit in" habit. For he thus avoids ner- 
vousness, irritation, depression and conse- 
quent waste of time and energy. He permits 
others to have peculiarities maybe, as he may 
himself have them. He recognizes that no 
two people ever do things the same way, and 
thus he cultivates a "fitting in" frame of 
mind that works to success and satisfaction 
for* all interested. 

"Fit in." 



Automobile Salesmanship 



TRIANGLE LEADS SAYS EXPERT. 

C. C. Hopkins, head of the famous copy 
staff of Lord & Thomas of Chicago, says: 
"The Triangle is the best written and snap- 
piest automobile publication I know of. I 
saw an article recently entitled 'The Sales- 
Manager's Six- Word Rule' that should be 
posted on the wall of every sales department 
in America. The Triangle is always full of 
just such helpful matter." 

Of course that doesn't make the Triangle 
any different. But it may be interesting to 
readers — dealers and salesmen — to know the 
judgment of it by a man who earns a salary 
larger than is received by the president of 
the United States. 



By C. C. WINN1NGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

[Began in January 3rd Issue] 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Meeting Prospects in the Salesroom 

On the part of the dealer, it should be 
an invariable rule that there should be some- 
one in the salesroom at all times during 
business hours to meet and wait upon callers. 
Often the old proverb of entertaining angels 
unawares will result. It is never safe to 
neglect even the most unlikely-looking caller. 
Many a sale has been lost through the fact 
that there was no one in the salesroom, or 
because of indifference — apparent if not real 
— of employes. 

If, however, it is not possible for someone 
to talk definitely with callers in regard to 
the car a system should be used of getting 
the caller's name and address, and an ap- 
pointment should be made for a call upon 
the prospect at his office, or arrangement 
made for a later call during an hour when 
a salesman would be present at the dealer's 
salesroom. 

From the view-point of the salesman the 
entrance of a prospect to the salesroom is 
the beginning of a new opportunity. The 
caller may have been influenced in many 
ways to the call ; he may have been receiving 
the follow-up letters; he may have been sent 
in by a friend, or a "booster" for the Hud- 
son dealer; or he may have just dropped 
in when passing because of curiosity to see 
the car or because of some window display 
or store sign. 

After a courteous and smiling greeting the 
salesman's first object should be to get on 
the same footing with his caller. He should 
ascertain what it was that brought him into 
the store; what he had in his mind about 
the car; if he was already an owner of 
another make of car; if he contemplated 
the purchase of a new car, of any make; 
and other foundation facts of this nature. 

This information need not be gained by 
direct questioning; in fact it is better not 
to be. It can be picked up by adroit conver- 
sation directed apparently without special 
intention to the subject the salesman has in 
mind. 

Smoking is objectionable to some people. 
Hence the salesman, if smoking at the time 
the prospect comes in, had better, to be on 
the safe side, lay his cigar or cigarette aside 
before meeting the caller. 

As soon as you have determined the model 
in which the caller is most interested get 
him into the driver's seat, and talk with him 
while he is seated there. The psychological 
suggestion arising from being seated with 
his feet on the pedals and his hand on the 
steering wheel is of great advantage in 
directing the line of thought of the prospect. 

CHAPTER IX. 
How to Talk to Prospects 

Having developed, to some extent, the 
thought of the caller it will be in order for 
the salesman to follow out this hint and 
work his selling talk along the line of least 
resistance. 

If the caller wants to talk let him do so. 
When a man talks freely he is apt to give 
up precisely the information that the sales- 
man wants. In any case do not contradict, 
or argue, or divert the prospect's mind 
from the subject. If he shows a tendency 
himself to wander from it gently draw him 
back by a remark slipped in at the right 
spot. 

Steer clear of mechanical points. Never 
lift the hood of the car if it can possibly be 
avoided. Sell the car on the reputation of 



the Hudson Company, its engineers, its 
popularity, its satisfied customers, the serv- 
ice and care given to patrons by the dealer. 
Once you allow an argument to creep in, be 
it on engine specifications, starter, lights, 
left or right drive, or any other question, 
that minute you begin to lose ground in 
your sale. You cannot convince a man by 
argument; nor can he convince you. The 
only result is a feeling of irritation on both 
sides, and you lose your grip on the pros- 
pect. No sale was ever closed through an 
argument. 

Take an instance of a criticism, let us say 
of the rear axle. A prospect says: "Jones 
says he has had trouble with the rear axle 
of his car. Now, what have you to say about 
that? What kind of bearings do you use 
in your axle?" 

Instead of attempting to "defend" the axle, 
or trying to tell what the bearings are, sup- 
pose you reply: "Well, Mr. Smith! If I 
were to give you a written guarantee of that 
rear axle, and every part of it, for two years 
from date of sale of your car, would that 
satisfy you that the axle is right?" 

Undoubtedly the man will agree to it. 
You can give him the guarantee if he asks 
for it, which ten chances to one he will not 
do. But the point is that you have satisfied 
him without any "defense" or explanation. 
You have done better; you have convinced 
him that the axle is right or that you not 
have faith enough in it to so guarantee it. 

This is merely an illustration. Use this 
idea however, in sidestepping trouble and 
argument. It can be used in hundreds of 
different forms. 

If possible get the prospect away from the 
vicinity of other people, away from inter- 
ruptions by telephone, etc. Some dealers 
have their show cars in an apartment away 
from the main salesroom; others have them 
on a second floor. Both plans are good. 

In general, first find out the ideas the 
customer has in reference to the purchase of 
a car, and then pound on those points. Don't 
bring up things he has not referred to; by 
so doing you may get into unsuspected 
trouble. "Let sleeping dogs lie," is an ex- 
cellent old maxim. 

Suggest to the man what he is going to find 
in looking over the car. For instance, don't 
ask him: "What do you think of that body?" 
Instead say: "Yom will notice that this car 
has the beautiful streamline body effect. 
Just like the latest and most popular French, 
German and English cars." If you tell him 
what he will find he is sure to find it. This 
is a selling principle that is used by the best 
salesmen and advertising men in the world 
in the sale of every commodity. 

An air of quiet conviction will impress 
much more strongly than will any amount 
of brag and blow. Successful salesmen speak 
quietly and convincingly. They use no ex- 
travagant expressions of praise of the car; 
they never "knock" competitors. The ped- 
dler on the street corner who sells imitation 
diamonds uses flaring gas-lights, loud lan- 
guage, and boisterous nonsense to attract a 
crowd. Genuine diamonds are sold by a 
quiet-voiced man, in a quiet corner of a quiet 
store. The Hudson doesn't need anything 
extra. 

CHAPTER X. 

How to Interest Prospects in the 
Hudson Car 

The factory does practically all this work. 
It sends Hudson dealers prospects already 
more than half sold on the Hudson car. 
(Continued on page 3 column 2.) 
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BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



W. S. Oakes, connected with a manufacturer 
of motor cars in the Hoosier State, was per- 
mitted to view our model factory a few days 
ago and found in practice here, especially on 
the final assembly floor, many excellent money- 
saving ideas, which he plans to use. 

C. R. Wagner, dispenser of Hudsons for use 
in the beautiful mountainous regions surround- 
ing Deadwood, S. D., called at the factory re- 
cently and on his way back home stopped off 
at the Chicago Auto Show, where he took oc- 
casion to sign up for some more "40s." 

Orders just in from Holliday Motor Company 
of St Joseph, Mo., for three dozen pairs of 
Hudson pennants and twenty-five nickel tri- 
angles for radiator caps. That's the way to 
do it! Come on, some of you Hudson dealers 
in the big towns ! Are you going to let St. Jo- 
seph — not a very big city — beat you on these 
clever advertising stunts? 

All the Hudson cars at the Chicago show 
were equipped with the nickel triangles on the 
radiator cap. They excited any amount of inter- 
est and caused much comment from visitors. If 
there is a Hudson Six in your territory that 
hasn't a radiator emblem you should get busy. 
Give the owner a nickel triangle If he won't 
buy one. They only cost 20c and there's twenty 
times that amount of advertising in every one 
of them. 

At the factory a few days ago we had the 
pleasure of visiting with Mr. N. A. Neeley of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Mr. Neeley is a 
large dealer in and importer of motor cars. He 
had been on a tour of the big shows, having 
visited Paris, London and New York. Of all the 
cars he saw, European and American, he was 
most impressed by the Hudson Six-40. This 
disinterested tribute from a man of Mr. Neeley's 
wide experience is high praise for the Light Six. 

Undaunted by political disturbance the Com- 
pania Automotriz Mexicana, S. A., Paseo, Re- 
forma 96, Mexico D. F., Mexico, have Joined 
the ranks of Hudson dealers. Mr. Kenneth 
Walker represented the company in the closing 
of the contract at Detroit. 

They have placed order for a large stock of 
parts and have specified allotment of cars to be 
shipped them during January and February. 
Additional orders to be sent on their arrival 
in Mexico. These people heretofore have han- 
dled the Packard and F. I. A. T. cars. From 
now on they will handle only the Hudson and 
the F. I. A. T. 

We greet our new relatives with best wishes 
for an abundant success. 

From Tacoma comes another great Light Six 
story. Says C. L. Ross : 

"A Light Six made a wonderful run Saturday 
night — 246 miles — 7 passengers — over country 
roads — Olmypia to Everltt and return — better 
than fourteen miles per gallon of gas — the entire 
trip on high gear in less than ten hours." 

Tacoma had a banner day Saturday, December 
20 — 4 cars in 15 minutes — 2 Hudsons and 2 
second hand cars — total selling values, $6,900. 
The month of December in Tacoma was almost 
a record-breaker for sales, both new and second 
hand. Nothing much the matter with the Pacific 
Car Co. of Tacoma! 

Included among recent visitors to the factory 
were the following: 

W. L. Gage and C. R. Lutz, of the Gage Auto 
Co.. Logan, Ohio, who called to look over the 
Hudson Six-40 roadster; 

W. C. Mohr. of the Mohr Auto Co., Bay City, 
Mich., who brought in some prospects, as usual ; 

M. H. Pendergast, new dealer in Sarnia, Ont., 
who wanted to see the factory behind the car 
he is to handle ; 

L H. Rector, of the Truman Auto Co., Tru- 
man, Minn., who took in the Hudson factory, 
visited the Delco School and got the latest ideas 
on the 1914 electrical system, and also visited 
the Continental Motor Plant, where the famous 
Hudson motors are made ; 

W. L Peiter, of the Grand Rapids Overland 
Co., who brought in two prospects from Grand 
Rapids ; 

M. A. Umlor, dealer in shoes in Traverse City, 
Mich., who says he wears out too many of them 
and wants to ride in a Hudson, instead of walk- 
in*. He was accompanied by his friend, Mr. 
Ed. Jacques, of this city ; 

Robert W. Hadley and F. M. Hadley. of To- 
ledo, Ohio, who dropped in at the instigation of 
the Gamble Motor Company, and will doubtless 
be Hudson owners in the near future ; 

C. E. Hayes, who signed a contract in the 
name of the Corydon Auto Co.. with the privil- 
ege of doing business in Corydon, Iowa ; 

Mr. George Tilton, a prospect from Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio; 

Adolph Altermott, Louis Kreitinger and R. 
Mueller, of Springfield, Minn., who were inter- 
ested in manufacturing methods ; 

G. G. Botts, of the Southern Motors Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., who came up North to get a shiver, 
but couldn't find one. 



Hudson Wins Popularity Race 



Above is Reproduction of a poster used at 
the Greensburg, Pa., Y. M. C. A. on the 
occasion of a recent membership campaign 
conducted along unique lines. Each contest- 
ing team who were soliciting new members, 
was given the name of an automobile. The 
plan was that in making their membership 
applications new members were asked which 
automobile they preferred. And to the team 
bearing the name of that auto was given the 



credit of the membership. It will be noted 
that the Hudson won handsomely. High- 
priced, medium-priced and low-priced com- 
petitors all went down alike before the con- 
quering Triangle car. We are indebted for 
this interesting poster and story to the Hud- 
son distributors, the Rose Bros. Auto Co. of 
Greensburg, Pa., to whom we extend thanks 
for their though tfulness in forwarding the 
story and photo. 



Automobile Salesmanship 

(Continued front page 2.) 

The Hudson advertising campaigns are so 
spectacular, so well designed and written, so 
energetically carried out, that the mere men- 
tion of the Hudson excites the interest of 
practically every motorist, and prospective 
motorist. You will be surprised how well 
acquainted people are with the car. 

People who are already owners of a car 
and who wish to buy a new one can be 
interested easily, in the Hudson. There 
are numerous reasons for this given in the 
Digest, and in the catalog. Read them. 

People who have never before owned a 
motor car — and there are still a few of them 
— can be interested by telling them the story 
that we tell in our advertising and in the 
Digest and Triangle. The fact that the 
Hudson is the development of the best 
there is in the motor industry impresses. 
The co-operation of the 48 engineers headed 
by Howard E. Coffin never loses its "pull." 
The knowledge that the Hudson has al- 
ways been famous for its advanced engineer- 
ing ideas appeals. And the great beauty, 
comfort and convenience of the car attracts 
all. 

The value of a Six as against a Four, in 
certain types of cars, is always a strong 
point. The other points of the selling talk, 
brought in skilfully will hold the interest 
of anyone. 



This subject is very fully treated in our 
other literature. Special books are issued 
entitled "How to sell the Hudson Six." 
These books are placed in the hands of all 
Hudson dealers and salesmen. They should 
be studied as a part of this chapter. 
(To be continued.) 



Moultrie, Ga. reports the sale of three 54s 
up to date and a number of good prospects 
for the 40s. Dealer R. C. Morrison expects to 
cover his territory thoroughly with one of 
these models as soon as the roads improve. 



The Six-40 is the most popular and most 
talked-of car in Birmingham, Ala. and always 
attracts a large crowd when left standing on 
any of the principal streets. Numbers of en- 
thusiastic prospects call daily to see the car. 
It is expected that just as soon as weather 
conditions improve that there will be many 
sales and a large number of 40s running in 
this territory. 



Mobile Auto Company, Mobile, Ala., up to 
January 1, sold fourteen current Six models. 
This is an increase of about 33%% to date 
over last year's business. Future prospects 
are very bright. Mr. Hartwell advises that 
the Light Six will not interfere in any way 
with the sale of the Big Six which seems to 
be the most popular car in Mobile.^^ ^^1 
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Free Rides in Smaller Cities 

By MORRIS ADLER 

Raid Motor Co., Quincy, 111. 

One of the methods we are using to popu- 
larize the Hudson in this locality is this: 
In running around town with the car, we 
are continually giv- 
ing someone a lift, it 
may be a doctor, law- 
yer, or banker, or 
some of their fam- 
ilies. By picking them 
up in this way, we 
get people in the car 
that in any other 
way it would be im- 
possible to approach. 
In nine times out 
| of ten, the people we 
have in the car will 
be seen by some of 
their friends who are 
themselves interested 
in a car, but do not 
care to have that fact known. The first time 
these friends get together, the conversation 
will get around to automobiles and as a 
rule, Smith asks friend Brown what he 
thought of that Hudson car "that I saw you 
riding in the other day." Brown immediately 
proceeds to tell Smith all about the car. 

The writer has been doing this for the past 
couple of years, and feels that it has been 
of benefit in acquainting the class of people 
that would do us the most good, with the 
car. Of course, in a town of this size, one 
can be more or less personally acquainted 
with all these people, while in a larger city 
this method could not be employed to the 
same extent. 




MormAdlcr 
Reid Motor Co., Quincy, 



A Bunch of Selling Methods 

By A. L. DOWLING 

Wray-Dickinson Co., Skreveport, La. 

In selling Hudson cars, I always endeavor 
to focus the prospect's attention on the con- 
struction of the car, explaining how the 
team-work of the 
forty-eight famous 
engineers produces 
the most scientifically 
built car in the 
world. 

Knowing that van- 
ity, whether apparent 
or in concealed form, 
is present in every 
human being, I al- 
ways call a prospect's 
attention to the 
beauty of the car; its 
superb appearance; 
and gradually get 
them to picturing in 
their mind them- 
selves riding in such 
a car. 

After I get the prospect in the car for a 
demonstration it is easy to convince him 
that the Hudson is the easiest riding car on 
the market. I explain that this extreme 
resiliency not only makes for comfort to the 
passengers, but is also conducive to long life 
for the motor and working parts of the car. 
Simplicity of control is also another feature 
that always comes in for a goodly share of 
sales talk. 

The women should be the main object of 
attack when dwelling on simplicity of con- 
trol, beauty of appearance and embellish- 
ments, etc. If a woman prospect drives, let 
her take the wheel — when she realizes how 




A. L. Dowlbs. 

Wray-Dickinton Sale* and 

Garage Co., 

Shievepoft, La. 



sweetly the six-cylinder motor picks up its 
load; how it takes the bumps and bad places 
present in every street or road; how even 
a woman can handle the steering wheel, and 
how nicely the clutch and brake pedals are 
adjusted — your sale is half made. 

Above all, keep the hammer on the shelf. 
Know nothing of the other man's car. Your 
job is to sell the Hudson, and to do it well 
you must know the Hudson. Let no ques- 
tion go unanswered. Keep thoroughly posted 
on your car. 

The wedge that cinches the sale is em- 
bodied in one little seven-lettered word — 
SERVICE. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the service that goes with every Hudson 
car. Explain in detail how all parts are 
carried in stock ready for instantaneous re- 
placement; how expert mechanics are at all 
times at the service of Hudson owners. And, 
in talking about service, request your pros- 
pect to call on owners of Hudson cars. Invite 
this. 

At all times know that you are selling the 
best car on earth. When you, yourself, are 
sold it will be far easier to convince some 
one else. Don't talk too much, but what you 
do say let it be something that will illustrate 
your point and carry conviction. 

It would be utterly impossible for a sales- 
man to exactly describe how he sells his 
wares. Human nature is too varied to fol- 
low set rules. However, if you know your 
car, follow up a prospect intelligently and 
don't allow a failure to discourage you. Hud- 
son cars are sure to be sold and keep on 
selling as long as there are buyers. 



Selling to Competitor's Prospect 

By A. VOICES 

Bergen Auto Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

One afternoon a gentlemen walked into our 
showroom and asked our bookkeeper for a 
catalogue of a certain prominent four-cylin- 
der car as he in- 
tended to purchase 
one as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Our bookkeeper in- 
formed him we did 
not have a catalogue. 
I happened to drop in 
off a demonstration 
during the time the 
caller was talking 
with the bookkeeper, 
and the latter intro- 
duced me to him. 
A v , I told him unfor- 

o ' A *V tunately we had no 

^Tct^N I catalogues of the 

jeney^ny.iN.j. four-cylinder cars 

mentioned but I was in a position to sell him 
one, though I would have to take him into 
New York to show him the car. 

He made the appointment for the next day 
to catch the 1:24 p. m. from Rutherford. 
After he left the show room I 'phoned Mr. 
Smith, who was then sales manager for the 
A. Elliot Ranney Co., and arranged to have a 
demonstration of the Hudson at 3 p. m. the 
next day. 

I met the prospect at the Rutherford depot 
for the 1:24 p. m. train and I took him 
straight to the show room of the competing 
car. A very sociable salesman showed us all 
the good points of the car, and knocked the 
Hudson and a good many more cars for all 
he was worth. 

Without even a demonstration the prospect 
was ready to sign an order. I excused myself 
from the salesman and told the man that I 
was anxious to show him a car that would 
give him a 100 per cent satisfaction; and 



before he decided I wanted to take him down 
town and show him something else. We in- 
formed the salesman we would return in 
about an hour. 

I took him down to the Hudson dealers 
and the car was standing outside waiting for 
us. 

I showed him over the car and after a few 
minutes, I persuaded him to take a ride. The 
car did all that any man could expect and 
on our return I sat him down at a table and 
began talking equipment. As he was telling 
me what he wanted I was writing them out 
on a Hudson order blank. After writing 
up the order, I stuck my pen in his hand 
and showed him where to sign but he in- 
formed me he wanted a ride in the four- 
cylinder competing car before he decided. I 
told him it did not make any difference 
which car I sold him, but being as our guar- 
antee was to take care of his car for twelve 
months, I would rather sell him the Hudson 
as it was a car that we could prove never 
gives us any trouble. 

Whereupon he signed the order with a 
check for $500 as a deposit. 

This is pulling orders right out of the fire! 



F. McFadden 

Eddie Bald Motor Car Co. 

PSttaburgh. Pa. 



Salesman Should Dominate 

By F. McFADDEN 
Eddie Bald Motor Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

After you have demonstrated the merits 

of your car, don't leave your man. He may 

try to put you off. Remember, a prospect 

is never warmer 

than after a good 

demonstration. 

Try and get him 
alone. Always carry 
an order blank. The 
best way I find is to 
begin to fill out con- 
tract. Do not be 
afraid to flash a con- 
tract. All the time 
you are filling out 
contract hold his at- 
tention by bringing 
out some further de- 
tail of car. Do not 
allow a lull in con- 
versation. Keep his 
mind centered on the one thing — the order. 
When you finish filling out the order, just 
stick the pen in his fingers and make him 
sign. Do not get cold feet or be too gentle. 
Nine times out of ten you will find this 
method a good one, at least I have found it 
so. 

Of course, every salesman has his own 
ideas in regard to closing. As to my own 
experience, I find it just as easy to close a 
man as it is to sit down and eat a good 
meal. 

A salesman should always take the ini- 
tiative, never say, "Well, Mr. Jones I would 
like to have you close today," rather say, 
"Mr. Jones you just sign right here and I 
will arrange to have your car delivered at 
once." 

Do not allow him to put you off. I think 
my success is due to the fact that I try and 
put the buyer under obligations to me as 
much as possible. Instead of using a plead- 
ing manner, be commanding, for in order to 
sell an automobile a salesman must dominate, 
he must be superior to the buyer. 

I have sold quite a few Hudson Sixes and 
can truthfully say every sale I have made 
has been at full list price and always with 
freight. I might add that most of my deals 
have been competition deals, where honesty 
and persistency is bound to win out. 
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Salary or Commission for Salesmen 



Which is the best method of remuneration to get the 
best results out of salesmen? 

What do the salesmen prefer? 

Do you as a dealer favor paying your men a set com- 
mission on each sale made or do you give them a drawing 
account or do you prefer the straight salary basis? 

Salesmen, which method do you prefer? Would you 
rather be paid a commission on each sale you make, or 
would you rather have a fixed salary upon which you can 
rely knowing full well that you must make a certain num- 
ber of sales to justify that salary; or do you prefer a 
salary upon which you can depend with an opportunity 
of increasing that by making your sales exceed a certain 
number? 

This is a troublesome subject. Hardly any dealer is 
satisfied that he has entirely solved the problem. Hardly 
any salesman is satisfied that the terms under which he 
works — no matter what they are — are the fairest for him 
and for the dealer. 

We want to discuss this subject frankly and fully. We 
want dealers and their salesmen to contribute their prefer- 
ences. There is much to be said about each of the various 
systems. 

Paying for Service as Delivered 

The dealer who pays his men a commission on each 
sale made feels that he is paying only for such service 
as is delivered. On the other hand he realizes that he is 
turning over to an incompetent salesman the same 
kind of prospects as are being converted into orders by 
competent salesmen. In this way an incompetent sales- 
man is wasting opportunities. The rent, the advertising, 
the bookkeeping, the service, the demonstrating cars, and 
all other overhead charges should be totaled and that) 
amount divided by the number of inquiries the dealer 
receives each month. 

Value of Salesmen Varies 

The result shows the actual cost per inquiry for any 
given period. It will then be found that one salesman has 
taken more orders than his associates. Each salesman has 
had the same opportunities. Usually they have all had the 
same number of prospects. The prospects were interested 
in the same car. They had the same average confidence in 
the dealer's organization. They became interested in the 
dealer and in the car from the same advertising — the same 
general reputation of the car and the dealer — and yet one 
salesman got more orders than another. That must dem- 
onstrate that one salesman is more competent than the 
other. 

Incompetent Men Are Over-Paid 

Paying men on a commission basis rewards the com- 
petent man, but paying the incompetent man a commis- 
sion on what he has done overpays such a salesman for 
the dealer has given to that salesman not only the com- 
mission on the sales he actually makes but has given him 



inquiries out of which he was unable to realize a profit and 
from which a more competent salesman would have gotten 
a greater profit. 

Some Say Commission Plan Destroys Team Work 

Those dealers who are paying salaries maintain that 
where men are paid on a commission basis team work is 
destroyed. They say it encourages each man to work for 
himself. It makes competitors out of salesmen instead 
of making them rivals and there is a distinct dfference. It 
is a fine thing to have salesmen rivaling each other for 
business but when they become competitors of each other 
business is lost to the firm. 

Some capable salesmen object to the commission plan 
because the automobile business is not equally brisk each 
month. Consequently there are times when the salesman 
is having a big business. Everything is flourishing. That 
period encourages him to a more extravagant living than 
is warranted by his entire year's income. During the lean 
months when no money is coming in the salesman 
becomes discouraged and those salesmen who object to 
working on a commission basis claim that since their 
progress is influenced so largely by the state of their own 
mind, the period of depression makes them so discouraged 
that they are not as capable salesmen as they would be 
if they had the bread and butter problem solved for them 
each week through an established income based upon 
their year's business and not upon their business from day 
to day. 

Commission Basis Claimed More Elastic 

Salesmen who favor the commission plan claim the 
reward is more elastic. They maintain that it is up to 
them and whenever they make a sale they earn some in- 
come. They are willing to take a chance and the dealer who 
favors this method of paying his men feels that his invest- 
ment in men of uncertain capabilities is reduced to a mini- 
mum whereas if he pays salaries he might be carrying on 
his payroll men who are not turning in enough business 
to warrant such expenditure. 

These are the angles from which most dealers and sales- 
men are viewing this subject. What is your viewpoint? 
It has been suggested that Hudson dealers and salesmen 
discuss this problem in the TRIANGLE. Perhaps the 
right way would be found. 

Much help has been gained from what the salesmen 
have had to say on the question of making sales. Express 
your views, you salesmen and dealers, on this subject in the 
TRIANGLE. If you prefer not to have your name known 
it will not be published. If you are a salesman and have 
no objection to having your employer know just how you 
look upon this subject; or if a dealer has no objection to 
having his salesmen understand how he views the situ- 
ation we would be glad to publish your name in connec- 
tion with your article. 

Write Us Your Ideas 

Every Hudson dealer and salesman must certainly feel 
there is room for a great improvement and with that view- 
point will unquestionably welcome any suggestions that 
can be made. 

Address the Editor of the TRIANGLE. 
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QUEER MEN. 

"Yes! He is a clever fellow all right. But 
he's very queer!" 

How frequently you hear this comment on 
a man who is "different" from the great 
average. 

Yet did it ever occur to you that from 
the moment that time began, men who do 
things, who accomplish something, who are 
individual, apart from the mass of medi- 
ocrity that surrounds them, have been dubbed 
"queer." I believe I'd like to be called 
"queer." I am inclined to admire the man 
who succeeds by finding out what everybody 
else does — and then does it differently. 

The great need of the day is for this sort 
of ''queer" men. We have millions, and mil- 
lions of men who do things all alike. They 
dress alike, and talk alike, and work alike, 
and play alike, and swear alike, and drink 
alike, and do everything from the time they 
waken until they go to sleep just like mil- 
lions of others. And they all stop at pretty 
much the same level of mediocrity. 

In the autombile business these "same 
class" men are found as dealers, salesmen, 
district managers, factory men, engineers, 
chauffeurs, and a hundred other lines. There 
are scores and hundreds of them that are 
good average men. Yet the crying need of 
every department of the business is for men 
who are "queer," men who are "different." 

The salesman who does things differently 
to his fellows may be dubbed "queer;" but 
lie usually sells the most cars. 

The dealer who thinks, breaks away from 
the beaten path, dares to be original and 
individual, works while his competitors 
sleei> — is the man who builds up the big 
business, makes the greatest profits, is called 
a "favorite" of the Triangle and the fac- 
tory. He does it because he is a thinker, a 
man of ideas, one who dares to be "queer." 

Howard E. Coffin was one of thousands of 
young engineers. Many had as good or a bet- 
ter chance than he. But he did things 
because he believed them to be mechanically 
right. He ignored the beaten path. He 
threw aside things that "everyone did this 
way." He was "different." And he built 
the Hudson. 

The smartest salesman in the world is the 
man who breaks away from the rut. Thinks 
out new and different ways of doing things. 
Plans a new line of action. Works while 
others play. 

The best advertising in the world is the 
kind that violates all "rules, all precedents, 
all customs. The writer who seeks out 
what the other fellow does and then does 
it differently wins the attention, the interest 
and the dollars of the buying public. 

Thank God for "queer" men! Men who 
are "different." The world would be a 
Sahara of mediocrity and dead level same- 
ness without them. 



BEGIN TRAINING. 

Time to begin training for the season. 

Time to clear the decks and get ready for 
action. 

In a few weeks the spring and summer 
selling season will be on us in full swing. 

Don't wait until the last minute to get 
ready. 

There are used-car stocks to be cleaned up 
and closed out. You need the money for 
your new cars. Take a little loss if you 
have to. But clean them out. Dealers will 



have sent them a letter and a plan of cam- 
paign on used cars in a few days. It is about 
ready for mailing. 

Get ready for the spring and summer 
advertising. Copy is now going out from 
the advertising department. Line up the 
papers you want to use. Get in touch with 
the factory. Make your contracts where 
they are necessary. Have it understood that 
your publicity is to be taken care of because 
of the display advertising you do. Don't 
leave a paper until you have it well in shape, 
all definitely understood, everything clear. 
If you get stuck call on the advertising 
department for help. That's what it's here 
for. 

Take stock of your repair parts, your shop 
equipment, all the details of your entire 
establishment. Have it all ready and in the 
pink of condition before the season begins. 
You'll never have time to do it later. If 
you put it off it won't be done at all. 

Go over your premises and "clean up." 
Redecorate where needed. Get some new 
floors, or fresh kalsomine, or better display 
windows, or alter the plan of the show room 
and offices. But get it right and get it done 
before the rush begins. 

Fill up and drill your line of battle. Get 
new salesmen if you need them. Fire the I 
incompetents, the loafers, the man you can't j 
trust. Encourage the workers, the decent 
chaps, the men who think and try and are j 
full of pep and ambition. Loyalty and hon- 1 
esty are rare enough to be worth more than . 
boozy genius or hit-and-miss brilliancy. You I 
can teach a man who will learn. But a 
man who can't think or learn and who 
won't obey is hopeless. Get your selling 
organization into shape. 

And sit down for a quiet hour every day 
with yourself. Emerson said: "Every insti- 
tution is but the lengthened shadow of one 
man." Your organization, your building, 
your business, your success or your failure 
is just YOU, and YOU ALONE. It is your 
lengthened shadow. If you fail blame your- 
self. If you succeed you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it was you who did it. 

What you think that you will be. The 
world's marvels have been wrought by 
dreamers who put their dreams into realities. 
The 65-story Woolworth building was built, 
in every story and every stone, in the brain 
of the architect before it rose on Broadway. 
Thus must your business be built. You must 
build it in your head before you can build 
it on the street. 

Begin training for the coming season 
NOW! 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Make a Salesman of Your 
Cabriolet. 

Very many dealers have two or more cab- 
riolets on hand. Yet some of them keep 
both cars on their show-room floor. Which 
is a mistake. 

Given a half-way decent opportunity, the 
cabriolet will sell itself. And the amount of 
use given it as a demonstrator will merely 
be sufficient to tune it up nicely for the 
buyer. 

Scores of prospects know very well that a 
car needs to be run a few miles before it hits 
its gait. Many of them prefer to take deliv- 
ery of the identical car in which they have 
been riding. That it had a little mud or dust 
on it raises no objection to it in their minds. 

Get your second cabriolet out on the streets 
as a demonstrator. Sell the car you demon- 
strate. In the average city or town it won't 
be running a week before someone will want 
it. Handle it carefully and it will be im- 
proved rather than injured by the use given 
it as a demonstrator. 

Or you can deliver a new car and keep a 
demonstrator running constantly. It will 
pay, and pay well. There's no salesman so 
good as the car itself. And to sell half-a- 
dozen where otherwise you might sell but one 
is ample reason for getting a cabriolet dem- 
onstrator on the streets of your city. 



Mr. Frank Botterill, who delivers Hudson 
Sixes to the lined-up and waiting public in Salt 
Lake City, took a short vacation recently and 
came to the factory to see if he could get cars 
enough to All his orders. Incidentally he con- 
tinued his trip as far as Buffalo and then 
stopped off at the Chicago Show on his way back 
home. 

E. F. Kitendaugh, manager of the legal de- 
partment of the makers of Community Silver, 
was a factory caller recently. He states that 
three of the officers of his company own Hud- 
sons and three more are contemplating spilling 
ink on the dotted line. Mr. Kitendaugh is one 
of the three, being interested in the Six-40 
phaeton. 

The Hudson has only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Thos. J. Meyers of Toronto, Ohio, called 
at the factory recently. He is now driving a 
car of another make, but after seeing the Hud- 
son decided to Join the Big Family. The Welbon 
Motor Car Company will supply him. 

Geo. H. Kilker, of the Kilker Garage & Supply 
House, Deadwood, S. Dak., is associated with 
C. R. Wagner, Hudson dealer there. Mr. Kilker 
visited the factory recently. Now he is a bigger 
booster than before and we know Hudson Sixes 
will move faster than ever in his district 

Every sub-dealer of the Gomery-Schwarta 
Company of Philadelphia is ahead of his monthly 
allotment to date. 

The Philadelphia Show was a magnificent 
success. Hudson sales were three times as many 
as in any previous year. Hundreds of live pros- 
pects were secured. Gomery-Schwartz Company, 
the Philadelphia Hudson distributors and other 
dealers in the territory of which Philadelphia 
is the center, say that they expect to have in 
1914 the biggest year in their history. 

C. E. Wright & Company, Inc.. Norfolk, Va.. 
distributors of Hudson Sixes exclusively, and 
makers and sellers of dust covers, have sent us 
a copy of an attractive little blotter announcing 
the new Hudson Light Six. We compliment their 
foresight and good advertising sense. 

Information is wanted about a young man 
named Marion W. Colcock, Jr., who "is supposed 
to be employed by some Hudson dealer. Anv 
information that can be had about him is asked 
to be written to M. W. Colcock. Yesassee, S. C 

Mr. Williamson, formerly of the Thomas- 
Williamson Company of Jacksonville, has joined 
forces with the Aultman Motor Car Company. 
When asked how conditions were, Mr. William- 
son replied that he was as busy as a bird dog 
with two tails, and the only complaint he had to 
make was that the days were not long enough 
to give him time to call on all who were inter- 
ested in Hudson cars. 

In the Triangle of Jan. 24th, an item was 
printed with reference to an alleged change in 
the firm and name of Ailing & Miles, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. We are asked to correct this by 
stating that no change has been made or is con- 
templated in this firm. The name remains 
Ailing & Miles, Incorporated, as before, and no 
change has taken place in the stockholders or 
officers of the corporation. 

During the rainy weather on the Pacific Coast 
of the past few weeks, automobile dealers in San 
Francisco have experienced some difficulty in 
demonstrating cars. However, this has not 
hampered the H. O. Harrison Co. One of their 
demonstrators conceived the idea of demonstrat- 
ing inside the building. The Harrison Company's 
building is 247 feet long, so the smooth-riding 
qualities, as well as the running of the motor 
and the low speed to which it can be throttled 
down, can be demonstrated readily in the build- 
ing. 

This is a unique idea, and we believe one of 
the first occasions of using an inside demon- 
stration. 

George H. Ketcham, famous throughout the 
country as the man who owned Cresceus, the 
world's greatest trotting horse, has again pur- 
chased a thoroughbred. This time it's a Hudson 
Sedan. It was purchased from Burton O. 
Gamble, the Toledo, Ohio, Hudson distributor, 
and Mr. Ketcham declares it comes nearer to 
filling the place of the speedy Cresceus than 
anything he has owned. 

A. C. DIckerson. associated with J. N. Knight 
& Son, of Grinnell, Iowa, in the sale of Hudson 
cars, was a recent caller at the factory. He found 
the trip through the factory, accompanied by 
Mr. RInefact, another business associate, very 
interesting. (We note that neither of these 
happy Hudson salesmen are on the Triangle 
list. Remember, gentlemen, if you are a regu- 
larly accredited member of any dealer's sales 
force you are entitled to a personal copy of the 
Triangle. Send in your name and address.) 
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These Salesmen on 



1st Prize H.W.MACLELLAN,E.V.Stratton 
9 Co., Troy, N. Y. "Concentrating on 
$50.00 Five Prospects." Published in Tri- 
angle of Jan. 10, 1914. 



2nd Prize, 
$25.00 



HOMER E. MASSEY, Hudson- 
Jones Automobile Co., Des Moines, la. 
"Sell the Company— Not the Car." 
Published in Triangle of Jan. 24, 1914. 



3rd Prize c - K * PRESSNALL, The Overland 
ri^cr, Co ^ wichka> Kans « Lct thc Hud- 



$15.00 



son Sell Itself." Published in Triangle 
of Feb. 14, 1914. 



THE JUDGES 



R. D. CHAPIN, President. C. C. WINNINGHAM, 

R. B. JACKSON, General Manager. Director of Sales and Advertising. 

E. C. MORSE, Sales Manager. 



The judges in the Salesmen's Idea 
Contest for the period ending De- 
cember 31st, 1913, had no easy task. 
There were scores of excellent ideas 
submitted. 

Quite a few of them, however, 
were necessarily thrown out be- 
cause, though valuable in many 
ways, they did not contain the 
single strong individual idea which 
was called for. They were just 
stories of some hard sale. Or they 
contained a great many ideas in 
one article. 

We were glad to have both of 
these styles. But the prizes were offered for "the best idea." Hence 
the judges sifted the contributions down to those containing one 
strong salient point. 

They threw out also contributions received from men who were 



employers of salesmen, though 
frequently themselves acting as 
retail salesmen. Some of these 
gentlemen contributed splendid 
ideas, easily eligible for prizes. But 
to make the contest perfectly fair 
to all it was thought wise to elimi- 
nate these articles from the com- 
petition. 

Highly creditable, too, were very 
many of the contributions which 
could not be awarded prizes. 

We congratulate the winners. 
And republish their photographs, 
and the photographs of the checks 
which have been mailed to them. May they wear their laurel 
wreaths with becoming modesty. To the unsuccessful ones the 
judges wish to say: " 'Tis better to have tried and lost than never 
to have tried at all." Better luck next time. 



Winnipeg Dealer Uses Good 
Letters 

Recently we were favored with sample of 
a most excellent announcement letter, used 
by the Western Canada Motor Car Co., Ltd. 
of Winnipeg, Man. 

While we send out a letter every week 
with the Triangle, we do not wish dealers to 
understand that we insist on their using the 
letter in exactly this form. It can be amend- 
ed or changed to suit local conditions. We 
think really where this is done, that the 
letter is quite often improved. 



We would not advise a great deal of 
change in these weekly Triangle letters, but 
merely enough of a change, if necessary, to 
make them adaptable to local conditions, 
and add to their value. 

It is just such a letter as this that the 
Western Canada Motor Car Co., Ltd., have 
used, and we are very confident that it 
brought most excellent returns. 



A Good Display Stand 



Several dealers are using an excellent 
method of displaying the Six-40 in its va- 1 effective. 



rious models. The same plan of course could 
be used for the Six-54 Phaeton or Sedan. 
The idea is to build a strong platform, with 
two steps, making the total height from the 
floor about 14 to 18". The platform should 
of course be strongly framed and braced so 
that the car will be carried in entire safety. 
The platform is then to be covered with 
some dark material that harmonizes with 
the decorations of the room. Rugs can also 
be placed about it. The general effect of 
raising the car so as to bring it more nearly 
on a level with the eyes will be found most 
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Let the Hudson Sell Itself 

By C. K. PRESSNALL 

The Overland Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Winner of Third Prix* in Salesmen's Smiling Idea 
Contest that Cloud December 31, 1913 

My greatest aim in selling cars is to make 
the car sell itself, and to do this you must 
exercise care and caution on your own part. 
Drive your car as 
it is intended to be 
driven, and the "Hud- 
son Six" will do the 
work. 

Keep yourself and 
car in a first-class, 
presentable condition 
at any time. 

Don't bore your 
prospect with "hot 
air" and unnecessary 
talk, as he is buying 
neither. 

Don't crowd your 
prospect for his 
check. 

Keep him driving 
all you can until he becomes fully acquainted 
with the car. Some salesmen sell the car 
and then teach the party to drive it. My 
motto is to teach them to drive and then 
the car will be much easier sold, as the car 
that he drives the most is the one he feels 
most attached to. Should a prospect living 
at some distance from the city invite you to 
stay over night with them, you should ac- 
cept. Then don't bore them with the sale 
of your car. Visit with them and talk with 
them on any subject that seems most inter- 
esting. Eventually the prospect will come 
back to the car subject. Then be moderate 
concerning the car, but get out your litera- 
ture and your catalogues and show them 
the full details of the manufacture of the 
car; also the house that you are representing, 
and you will find that your prospect will get 
deeply interested of his own accord. 

Never pass your prospect because someone 
has beat you there. A customer had his 
check book ready to buy another car when I 
drove into his place and he noticed that 
there was no crank on the front of my 
machine. He began asking questions about 
my car, and the next day I got his check 
and left my car. 

Again, the other day, as I was driving up 
one of the principal streets in our city, I 
saw a rival's Six in front of the house of 
one of my prospects. I drove up beside it. 
This prospect had been strong for the other 
car all the time, but when we had the two 
cars side by side he was wholly convinced 
that there was a big difference in a way 
that I could not otherwise have accomplished. 
I feel confident in this instance that I will 
make the sale, for he has been fighting the 
price with me, but now he fully agrees with 
me that I have the superior car. I feel, in 
my own mind, that we have no competition, 
for the Hudson Six will conquer them all 
if handled as it is meant to be handled. As 
I said before, the Hudson Six will sell itself 
if you will let it, and then the check comes 
easy. 



Then he will invariably compare the other 
cars with the Hudson as he knows it and it 
will make him feel that the Hudson is the 
car he should buy. 

I find if I do not do this that competitors 
will do this same thing and then the impres- 
sion of the Hudson is not nearly so good. 



The Early Bird 

By R. C. FIELD 

Sales Manager Pacific Car Co., 

Tacoma, Wash. 

I think it is all important to show your 
car to your prospect first. 

If you haven't a car get him familiar with 
the good points through catalog and illus- 
trations. 



"Don't Raise the Hood" 

By C. L. ROSS 
Manager Pacific Car Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

In the past three years I have had an op- 
portunity to listen to a great many sales- 
men's talks, and I would like to make a few 
suggestions to the 
younger men. 

As you no doubt 
know, I have fol- 
lowed the mechanical 
line since I was a 
youngster in short 
trousers. Machinery 
came natural to me. 
I served my time as 
a machinist in a rail- 
road shop and then 
spent ten years rov- 
ing all over the 
world, working at 
every line of mechan- c. L. Ron 

ical WOrk from Manager Pacific C^r Co. 

Watches tO battle- Tacoma.Wa*. 

ships, and when I started in to sell automo- 
biles I talked the only thing I knew, 
mechanical construction, and when I got 
hold of a prospect I wanted to tear the car 
to pieces to show him how well it was made; 
taking up dirty floor boards and lying on 
my back under a car I considered the only 
way to sell an automobile. I, no doubt, lost 
a good many sales by boring the prospects 
to death, talking stuff to them that was 
about as interesting as government statistics. 
Listening to some very interesting sales' 
talks by Mr. Morse, concerning his experience 
with the sale of National Cash Registers and 
the sale of cars, about three years ago, 
showed me that mechanical knowledge did 
not help a great deal in the sale of a car. 
Hard as it was, I gradually broke myself of 
talking mechanical detail, and I can truth- 
fully say that in the sale of the last fifteen 
cars I have made, both new and second hand, 
I have never lifted the hood to show the 
motor. 

In my experience, fully 75% of the sales- 
men persist in talking mechanics and I do 
not believe that one in ten knows what he 
is talking about. I am sure that not one 
prospect in 100 knows or cares about mechan- 
ical construction. All this talk is wasted 
sales effort. 

My advice, as a mechanic to a salesman 
who thinks he understands something about 
the mechanical part of a car, is to absolutely 
forget it. Talk Hudson factory, their won- 
derful record for never having turned out a 
poor model. Easy riding, beautiful lines, 
quietness, smoothness. Get him in the car 
behind the wheel, even if he has never driven 
j a car, show how much easier it is to handle 
I than other cars, show him finish in detail, 
| show him the best top ever put on a moderate 
I priced car, and then after you have him 
interested, get his money. 

My sales effort today is from the start to 
watch for the opening where I can ask for 
the order. My salesmen, and I have eight 
of them, get a nice little lecture if I see the 
hood left open. It not only spoils the looks 
of the car, but it leads him directly into a 
mechanical conversation when the next pros- 
pect comes in. 



George W. Jin 
H. L. Arnold. 
Lot Angeles, Cal. 



Know the Hudson Perfectly 

By GEORGE W. JIMENEZ 

With H. L. Arnold, Los Angeles, California. 

Salesmanship in the past was constituted 
more or less of the ability to impress the 
prospect that the article to be sold was better 
than any other, just 
the same as it does 
today. We find, how- 
ever, that the ordi- 
nary automobile 
salesman is talking, 
most of the time to 
a man who "has 
owned one or more 
machines and is 
equipped with as 
much or more gen- 
eral knowledge of 
automobile construc- 
tion than the sales- 
man. 

Consequently, it is 
only when a sales- 
man equips himself so thoroughly with the 
knowledge of the car that he represents that 
he is able to feel the confidence that is neces- 
sary to carry conviction in his talk and to 
look straight in the eye of the prospect, 
knowing that he is ready at any moment to 
answer any question without the slightest 
fear that he will be contradicted or cor- 
rected. 

The salesman who sold soap to the gro- 
ceryman and made the statement that the 
ingredients of that bar of soap was better 
than any other, knew that the groceryman 
was not a chemist and could not analyze the 
ingredients to verify what the salesman 
stated. But when that same salesman went 
out to sell automobiles he was greatly sur- 
prised, upon his second or third visit, to 
find a man who forced him to excuse himself 
and inquire from some reference book as to 
what part of the automobile the prospect was 
inquiring about. 

That sort of a salesman does not make a 
good impression with the prospect and is 
I more liable to injure the car he represents 
j than he is to do any good. Consequently, 
' salesmen must put in some time of their 
! own in reading up and feeling, through sales 
talks, etc., every point that the Hudson can 
give them to secure the whys and wherefores 
of the construction of every part of the Hud- 
son machine. 

There is no doubt that if a man who is 

selling can truthfully state to a prospect 

I that if there is any question he wishes to 

' put to him In relation to the construction or 

any part of the Hudson car, and he feels 

confident that he is able to answer it. that 

j statement alone will carry conviction and 

inspire confidence in the prospect who is 

about to purchase a machine; it is only by 

winning the confidence of a prospect that 

you are able to convince him, and eventually 

dictate where he shall put his name on the 

Dotted Line. 



There are still on hand sev- 
eral articles sent in by salesmen 
on the contest ending Dec. 31, 
1913. These articles will be 
published before the second 
series is begun. Though they 
are not prize-winners, they all 
are intensely interesting and 
valuable. — Editor. 
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The Forty Proves I ts Economy 

We Said It Could Do It— And These Dealers Took It Out and DID IT 
— Everywhere in Every Test the Forty is Supreme. 

We asked dealers to take the Forty out for a 100-mile jog against the 
best four-cylinder car of its size and class that could be found. We wished 
to prove our assertion that the Forty was more economical on gasoline 
than were these other cars that have been talked so loudly. 

Some dealers — men of little faith — seemed afraid of the result. Some 
said it "wouldn't do any good." One large distributor almost refused at 
first to make the test. Now this same distributor says this is the best sell- 
ing argument he ever knew. And is ready to wager $1,000 that he can take 
his car out — any time — and do it again. 

Below is the report of 11 dealers. In some sections very bad condition 
of roads and other causes prevented tjie test. But these 11 are enough. 
They proved out, IN EVERY INSTANCE, that the Forty will do what we 

claim. 

Mileage per gal. 
of gasoline. 
Hudson Competing 

4-Cylinder Car Remarks. 

11 Run made through 6 in. of snow. 



Six-40 



Test Run 
Made at 

Minneapolis 16.6 

Philadelphia 20.1 14.2 

St. Louis 18.8 17.4 

Nashville 16 10.6 

Toledo 17.7 15.4 

Shreveport 18.1 12 

Louisville 15.5 12 

Buffalo 15 11 

Omaha 17.5 

Hutchinson 17 

Des Moines 13.5 

The competing cars all were top-notch 
fours — the best in the country. There were 
1914 cars claiming wonderful results from 
devices asserted to outclass the six-cylinder 
completely. There were fours that are stated 
to be lighter and to consume only about 50</< 
of the gasoline used by the HUDSON SIX. 
There were fours claimed to sell at lower 
prices and to be as good as, or better than, 
the Forty. 

You see the result! We have not named 
the cars here, but any dealer can have the 
names if he wants them. 

Bear in mind that we do not wish to stat* 
to prospects that the HUDSON Six-40 will 
ahoay give them twenty miles to the gallon 
as it did at Philadelphia. Or even the lower 



Wind velocity 39 mi., temp. 24° 

Rolling country, two long hills. 
Strong wind blowing. 



Road heavy with snow. 
(Competing car failed to appear.) 
(Competing car failed to appear.) 
(Competing car failed to appear; 
heavy roads.) 

figures of 15 to 18. It is no more possible to 
get these figures out of every HUDSON-40, 
under all conditions, than it is to get the 
maximum figures out of the fours that com- 
peted with them. Yet we DO claim, and these 
tests prove, that under the same conditions, 
in the hands of equally capable drivers, the 
HUDSON Six will give better results than 
will any competing four. 

Owners of the Six-40 will get better mileage 
from their car than they did from their old 
fours. Gasoline consumption really is one 
of the small items of upkeep cost of a car. 
Yet if the adherents of the four-cylinder 
insist on making it an issue, this article will 
give dealers and salesmen the facts to use in 
disproving the claim that the Six burns more 
gas than the Four. 



Steinway Family Demands the Best 

Famous Builders of World's Most Renowned Pianos Set Their 

Standard of Quality Very High — Only Material and 

Workmanship of Unusual Merit Satisfies. 



Steinway pianos are known the world 
around. And everywhere they stand for 
almost perfection in design, material and 
construction. 

The family which builds these renowned 
musical instruments is hardly less famous. 
Its characteristics are as striking and as 
individual as is its product. Those who are 
privileged to know the Steinway family say 
that it would be impossible for its members 
to manufacture anything but the best article 
in its class. 

Their hobby is "quality." They demand 
the best. Mediocrity and inferiority they 
abhor. In their splendid musical instru- 



ments every scrap of wood, every ounce of 
metal, every inch of wire, every particle of 
felt is the best that the world can produce 
or money can buy. 

That hence when the Steinway family sets 
its seal of approval on the Hudson motor car 
it means something. That an ordinary fam- 
ily of wealth and prominence should have 
owned no less than seven Hudson cars might 
mean little or nothing. But to say that 
the Steinway family, with its passion for 
quality, picked out the Hudson as being 
nearest of all automobiles it knew to its 
standard of perfection, means a great deal. 
And that the family found its judgment 



correct and has continued to purchase and 
use Hudson cars testifies to the sterling 
qualities which the manufacturers have 
built into the car. 

A Steinway piano is good enough for any- 
one. The finest musicians in the world ask 
for no better. It is as near perfection as a 
piano can be made. What satisfies and 
pleases the builders of this wonderfully 
perfect article should surely be of a quality 
absolutely satisfactory to less critical people. 
And the Steinways — by their ownership of 
seven Hudson cars — testify that it meets 
their every demand as the best to be had in 
design, material and construction. 

(Dealers and salesmen please note above 
and use as selling argument.) 



Courtesy Pays 

By R. C. FIELD 
Sales Manager Pacific Car Co., 
Tacoma, Wask. 

Recently I was talking to a man who had 
a cheap car two or three years old. He came 
in frequently for gas and oil. He was a very 
hard man to get along with. Very skeptical 
and asked so many annoying questions. 

It was after he had been coming in for 
about six months that I interviewed him one 
morning. He had an idea that his car was 
worth about as much as when he bought it. 
And we all thought from the start that there 
was no use wasting time on him. 

The point I wish to bring out is this. I 
always treated him with courtesy. Many 
times I could have much easier and with 
more satisfaction "handed him one" for he 
did take up considerable time. 

But I didn't do it and I was surely glad 
that I didn't. 

For one morning to my surprise two doc- 
tors came in and asked for me. 

They looked at our car. One of them 
bought within a week. 

Now this owner of the little old car had 
got in conversation with these doctors and 
recommended the Hudson car to them. Also 
recommended ME to them. 

I was so surprised at him recommending 
anything or any man and so were all the rest 
of us. 

Since then this man has handed me two 
more good prospects after I had talked with 
him and thanked him for recommending our 
car and house. 



Below Zero All Day! 

Ten Cars Sold! 

Read this — you men who say it's too 
cold to tell cart. It should stimulate you 
to go out and do likewise. 

On February 1 1 th, with the ther- 
mometer below zero all day, the 
Henley-Kimball Co., of Boston, 
sold TEN NEW CARS — eight 
Forties and two Fifty-fours. 

Spring and summer ALWAYS come I 
Sunshine ALWAYS follows snow and 
showers ! WeatherVeally makes no dif- 
ference to sales. It's up to the MAN 
after all. 
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STICK TO THE POINT. 

We all know the inefficiency of the man 
who scatters. Who flits from subject to sub- 
ject, and from object to object, never staying 
long enough on any one thing to make a 
definite impression. 

There are many salesmen who kill their 
sales by lack of a clear aim or goal. The 
prospect side-tracks them. Or a passing in- 
cident of the street or the showroom draws 
their attention away from their man. They 
drift. 

Only by deliberate concentration can this 
fault be overcome. Yet any man can train 
himself to directness of aim. Can form the 
habit of getting his goal firmly fixed in his 
mind's eye and working ever and always 
toward it. 

Other issues that come up can be side- 
stepped. Distractions can be overcome. Pros- 
pects who show a disposition to wander 
from the straight path that leads to the 
Dotted Line can be firmly but remorselessly 
brought back. Everything that tends to 
divert the conversation or interview from 
the main object of selling a car can be swept 
aside. The attention of the buyer can be 
and should be held firmly and undeviatingly 
to this one point. 

There are, of course, times when the 
"longest way 'round is the shortest way 
home." It would not be wise to hurry or 
harass a prospect. He should be allowed to 
take his own time. Yet his thoughts and 
ideas should constantly be guided, gently, in 
the one direction. 



WORK WITH THE FACTORY. 

Good judgment is shown by the dealer or 
salesman who works very closely with the 
factory. There is no sentiment in this. It 
is cord, logical, business horse-sense. 

The factory's effort is to produce cars and 
sell them at a profit that will produce divi- 
dends for the stockholders. The dealer's 
aim is to make a profit for himself. He is 
entirely and properly selfish in this. The 
salesman buys his butter and baby shoes 
with his salary or commissions, as the case 
may be. Thus, we all may be called "selfish," 
if the word is taken to mean that we look 
out, first, for number one. 

Yet we all can sell more cars, make more 
money, increase our personal profits by 
working each WITH the other, instead of by 
'pulling in opposite directions. No man can 
Jive or work entirely to himself. All he says 
and does acts on others, and reacts on him- 
self. 

The dealer who works very closely with 
the factory; gives the factory his confidence; 
consults the factory about his business; helps 
the factory by furnishing information for 
its guidance; he is the dealer who avoids 
the rocks and the storms, he has always at 
his service the benefit of others' counsel and 
!aid. 

The salesman who sticks close to the fac- 
tory policies, uses factory selling arguments, 
keeps in close personal touch with the va- 
riou departments of the factory, is the man 
:who practically insures his success. 
I The factory benefits by reason of being 
iable to keep closely informed of conditions 
:in the field. Thus it works along intelligent 
ilines instead of hit-and-miss. And because 
!of the inter-dependence of factory, dealers 
land salesmen, this condition helps all alike. 
• Realize this "community of interest." Help 
it along. 



Automobile Salesmanship 



By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

[Began in January 3rd Iasua] 



CHAPTER XI 
Our Advertising 

In order that full advantage may be taken 
of the help our advertising offers in selling 
Hudson cars, it is necessary to know why 
the form of publicity we have adopted is 
being used. 

The Hudson is known as the "car of 
advanced engineering." It is the latest cre- 
ation of Howard E. Coffin, probably the most 
famous automobile engineer in the world. 
The fact that this Hudson is built by him, 
assisted by a board of 47 other eminent 
engineers, makes it a more attractive car 
than it would be had it been designed by 
engineers not so well known. It gives a 
reputation to the car. The reputation of Mr. 
Coffin for building well known, successful 
cars is made to establish the Hudson. Any 
new model, even from an older factory, would 
to a certain degree be looked upon as an 
experiment. The Hudson cars are not so 
considered, because they are built by a man 
who has never failed, and who is assisted 
by engineers who have had a hand in pro- 
ducing the world's leading motor car suc- 
cesses. 

Curiosity is always aroused by an announce- 
ment of new things. 

Imagination is the greatest of sales 
influences. Supply the details and there is 
no food for imagination. We are asked why 
we do not advertise full details of the con- 
struction of the Hudson cars. Mystery — the 
unsaid thing — is what impels people to 
investigate. If we were to publish all the 
details of the Hudson, they would be under- 
stood only by those who know something of 
the mechanical construction of an auto- 
mobile. Such a published statement would 
satisfy all interest the reader might have in 
the car. Those who were not impressed 
would make no further inquiry. By omitting 
details we excite curiosity which results in 
investigation. 

To those who do not understand auto- 
mobile construction, the statement would be 
uninteresting and therefore would fail to 
create any inquiry for little understood 
details. 

We take advantage of this situation. We 
talk about the designer and purposely omit 
facts about the car. We want to arouse 

Interest, | 

Confidence, 

Inquisitiveness. \ 

People who have never heard of Mr. Coffin 
accept the facts stated, just as we elect to I 
office and daily discuss the personalities of I 
individuals whom we know only by the I 
reports published of them. We are all inter- 
ested in human nature. We understand that j 
and the personality of any individual is the ! 
most appealing of all subjects. 

It is not natural to doubt or question the | 
accuracy of a printed statement. No one did 
that in this case. We publish information 1 
about Mr. Coffin's relation to the automobile 
industry that carries sincere conviction. In 
that way we have established confidence in 
the car. The reader naturally accepts the 
statement, that Mr. Coffin has produced his 
greatest car in the latest Hudson. That 
establishes a confidence for the car impossible 
to gain by any other means. 

The effect of thus arousing curiosity and 
inquisitiveness is shown in the manner in 
which your interest can be aroused by some- 
one telling you that he has some important 
information to impart and in the next breath 
saying that on second thought he has con- 



cluded it is of such a character that it should 
not be told you. 

Immediately your inquisitiveness is excited. 
You are more anxious to have the informa- 
tion than you are willing to admit. 

By telling of Mr. Coffin's triumphs we have 
touched upon a topic of absorbing interest 
to all. By omitting details we have aroused 
an inquisitiveness that is prompting thou- 
sands to write to us and call on dealers for 
more details. 

CHAPTER XII 

Kind of Advertising Most Profitable to 

Dealers 

Five trained firemen can quench a flame 
that a hundred men working independently 
could not control. 

Each dealer may have a successful way to 
advertise. His way may be better than 
ours. We do not say that our way is the 
only way. 

But our advertising has a better chance 
to succeed than that of any dealer. Ours 
is a national appeal, while no dealer, because 
of the expense involved and the waste it 
would entail could hope to extend his adver- 
tising far beyond the boundaries of the dis- 
trict in which he operates. 

We can show a decided advantage in the 
type of advertising we use. When you see 
the influence of publishing the same kind 
of copy we print, we are sure that you will 
realize the money spent for local advertising 
is bringing you a greater return than by the 
use of any other copy. 

When John offered to bet Frank that he 
could not bear to allow the contents of a 
pail of water to drip, one drop at a time, 
on his hand, Frank thought it was easy 
money. So his hand was tied and the water 
was made to fall at the rate of about one 
drop a second. 

At first Frank thought it was fun. Then 
it began to annoy him and he talked to the 
boys about other subjects. He wanted to 
keep his mind off his hand. Then he began 
to squirm. He said it was "Getting on his 
nerves." Each succeeding drop fell with 
a heavier thud. His face became wreathed 
in terror and every muscle in his body was 
held tense as if to withstand a terrible blow, 
uiach drop now sent a thrill of pain into 
every nerve center. They were cutting with 
the sharpness of a dagger and Frank cried 
to be released from his position of torture. 

It was the repetition, the constant ham- 
mering. The mind was made to take the 
impressions that were driven into it with 
such powerful penetration. 

The public is just as susceptible to the 
constant repetition of a statement as was 
Frank to the drop of the water. 

Let us see how that applies to your adver- 
tising and to ours. 

Our advertising is appearing in publica- 
tions that go wherever there is the slightest 
possibility of interesting anyone in auto- 
mobiles. No one escapes. There is no pros- 
pective buyer of an automobile in your ter- 
ritory who has not and does not see Hudson 
advertisements. Our advertisements some- 
time will make a deep impression on the 
minds of most of the persons interested in 
an automobile. 

These people also see the papers in which 
you advertise Hudson cars. If your adver- 
tisements are different from those that we 
publish, they by their individual influence 
fail to make the impression that you desire 
them to produce. 

If the advertisements that appear over 
your name are similar to those that appear 
(Continued on Pare 3, Col. 1) 
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The Babies in the Big Family 

A family without a baby is hardly to be 
considered a real family. And so it is that 
in the Big Hudson Family there are lots of 
little ones. Every 
now and then we 
hear some interest- 
ing stories about 
them. This is one 
of them. 

In Manchester, N. 
H. lives Mrs. Hal- 
sey Gibson, wife of 
a salesman for the 
dealer at that point. 
Mrs. Gibson claims 
to be a member of 
m u l s*i_ j c tne Bi S Family and 

Mrs.Hal^Ga^nandSon by tne game ^^n 

she says that her little son is also entitled 
to that distinction. 

Mrs. Gibson is training up the boy in the 
way he should go so that when he becomes 
of the proper age he will undoubtedly turn 
his energies in the direction of selling Hud- 
son cars as his father has done. 

His nightly lullaby, composed by Mrs. 
Gibson and sung to the tune of Jingle Bells, 
is as follows: 

"Now if you're getting wise 
That an auto you should buy, 
Just see 'the man who knows,' 
And he'll say 'A Hudson try.' 
There's no use fussing 'round 
With all the other makes. 
For anyone who tries a 'Hud' 
Why that's the car he takes. 

Chorus — 

Slide along! Glide along! 

Speeding like Old Nix. 

Oh, what fun it is to ride 

In a big, smooth Hudson Six. 

Oh. slide along! Glide along! 

O'er the land we fly. 

A Hudson Six you'll surely And 

Is the only car to buy." 

Automobile Salesmanship 

(Continued from Page. 2, Col. 3) 

in the magazines, if they present the same 
thought, in the same way, if they tell the 
story exactly as it is told in the other pub- 
lications, the effect of impressing the value 
of the Hudson car on the reader's memory 
is that much more certain. 

Our national advertising awakens a wide 
interest for Hudson cars. It is creating thou- 
sands of inquiries by mail and is sending 
buyers to every Hudson dealer. 

Certain thoughts presented in these adver- 
tisements are making this appeal. Some 
printed argument is responsible for this 
interest. It is shown by the fact that the 
buyer has come to learn more about the 
Hudson. 

Unless you take advantage of that recog- 
nized condition, you lose much of the 
advantage that the advertising has created 
for you. 

If a great many persons come into the store 
following the appearance of an advertise- 
ment, the salesman should follow the argu- 
ment set forth in the copy. To make a 
solicitation upon any other feature of the 
car, no matter how convincing it may seem 
to be, is dangerous. 

The skilful salesman does not experi- 
ment. He talks to hold the interest and win 
the confidence of the buyer. You cannot win 
his confidence unless you talk to him about 
the things in which he is interested. 

Once interest is aroused do not make the 
mistake of directing it to some other fact 
about the car. 

Hold that interest and ultimately you win 
the buyer's confidence. Remember, that as 
the buyer places confidence in you, the con- 
fidence in himself is weakened in proportion 
to the amount given. 

Confidence is the greatest single influence 
in the sale of any article. It is inspired by 
intellect, honesty, knowledge and enthusiasm. 
The salesman who cannot ingratiate his per- 
sonality into that of the buyer and inject 
these influences, cannot succeed. 



Permanent Attraction in San Antonio, Texas 

Mr. William Steinhardt, the Popular HUDSON Distributor, in 

Motion Pictures, Presenting his well-known comedy drama, 

which ran for 365 days during 1913, entitled, "Getting 

His Name on the Dotted Line." 




Scene 1 
Through his office 
window, in the gray 
dawn, a prospect is 
seen approaching the 
Steinhardt show- 
rooms. 



Scene 2 
"You've got to 
show me," said the 
prospect. But "Bill" 
is never at a loss. He 
does it. 



Scene 3 
The prospect tells 
a story. And "Bill" 
laughs — for he is 
wise — even though 
it isn't a very good 
joke at that. 



Scene 4 
The last reel Is the 
title scene of the 
play. Here Mr. Stein- 
hardt is seen toying 
with the dotted line. 




C. H. Swart, who looms large In the affairs 
of the Washington Auto Company, in the Penn- 
sylvania city named after the great patriot, 
strolled in recently to see Sales Manager Morse 
and to talk over sales policies. 

G. S. Romer, of the Dominion Auto Company, 
Toronto, Ont., came over recently to see if Mich- 
igan looked like his country in the winter time. 

L». T. Flamsburg, who sells Hudsons in the 
Celery City, of Michigan, as a member of the 
firm of the Kalamazoo Auto Sales Co., brought 
in a prospect who could not decide between the 
roadster and cabriolet. He drove a "cab" home. 

Some salesmen call their position a "berth." 
It must be because they consider it a place to 
sleep in. 

Sometimes newspaper clippings give us in- 
formation which our dealers are reluctant or 
careless about doing. That is how we know 
that H. A. Gabel and John Schlig, of Rockford, 
111., had opened a new salesroom in December 
and were displaying Hudson Sixes to good ad- 
vantage therein. Congratulations ! 

Everything of interest to our readers is of 
interest to us. If a dealer hires a new sales- 
man and he Is a dandy, let us know. If you 
build a new garage, let us know. If you make 
a sale to a prominent man, whose influence will 
sell other cars for you, let us know. We can't 
get too much information. We are hungry for 
it. Our appetites are insatiable. Every particle 
of information we have about you helps us to 
help you. The dealer who co-operates most 
profits most. 



O. Remensnyder, manager of the Saginaw- 
Hudson Sales Company in Saginaw, Michigan, 
was interviewed while at the Detroit Auto Show, 
and reports good business in his territory. He 
is an artist at creating Boosters, and has sold 
seven 54s and many 40s. Specifications for 
more 40s were given while in Detroit recently. 

One way to fill the veins of dealers with en- 
thusiasm is to get a view of the Hudson factory. 
T. Hilt and C. H. Keating, of Fremont, Ohio, 
working with the Gamble Motor Company or 
Toledo, called at the factory recently and be- 
came so enthused that they decided they could 
sell more cars. They hurried back to Toledo 
and placed their order for an increase. 

Ernest Schneider, of the Washington Auto 
Company, which does the most of the motor-car 
business of the Yakima Valley, Washington, 
never loses an opportunity to boost the selling 
end. Recently he had a good ad. for the Hudson 
on the menu card at a dinner of the "Pom- 
Poms," the local "boosting" club. On another 
occasion he succeeded in having a Hudson Six 
used as the official car from which Anna Held 
sold Red Cross seals. We regret not having 
room to reproduce photographs of these inter- 
esting selling stunts. 

Dealers who wish to impress prospective 
buyers of Hudsons with the solidity and sta- 
bility of the Hudson Motor Car Company should 
send them whenever possible to the Hudson fac- 
tory, where they may inspect Hudson Sixes in 
the making. The impression they get of the 
factory and the car will be of invaluable benefit 
in making a buyer and later a booster of the 
prospect. The Gamble Motor Car Company of 
Toledo recently sent us Mr. A. T. Neflt, who 
placed an order for a Slx-40. The Grand Rapids 
Overland Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., in- 
troduced Mr. Jas. Diamond to the factory and 
the car. 



Persuasion is the word that sums up all 
these influences. It is a quality essential 
to all art. It is as necessary to the painter, 
the sculptor, the musician, the writer and 
architect, no less than it is to the salesman. 

Concentration of ideas is the thought 
expressed in this chapter. 

You can get full advantage of our adver- 
tising by following its suggestions and 
adopting it for your own advertising and 
sales solicitations. 

Much of these advantages would be lost 
by adopting any form of copy or argument 
that does not totally agree with it. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Mediums of Advertising 

In the sense in which it is commonly used, 
advertising means a display announcement 
in a periodical, on a bill board or in a street 
car. It is in fact any influence that attracts 
attention. This attention may be valuable 
or damaging. It may be caused by a thou- 
sand different conditions. It is so closely 



related to salesmanship that it is impossible 
to define where one ends and the other 
begins. It is expressed in the clothes a man 
wears; the manner of his speech; the house 
in which he lives; the associates he has both 
socially and in business. 

These influences all count in the game of 
business. They all impress in advertising 
and have their advantages in salesmanship. 
In this chapter we shall deal only with that 
phase of advertising that relates to peri- 
odicals. 

If it were possible for us to know everyone 
interested in the purchase of an automobile, 
it would be foolish to advertise as we do. 
The cost for wasted effort is great. We are 
criticized for being large advertisers. Some 
say we should employ the money to send 
demonstrators and salesmen into each ter- 
ritory — but that waste would in that case 
be even greater than is that which we are 
now experiencing. 

(To be continued) 
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Tactful Perseverance Wins 

By ALLAN F. PARKES 

Imperial Motor Car Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

When all mechanical features, luxury and 
beauty of car, as well as reputation of manu- 
facturer and agent, fail to overcome your 
prospect's indiffer- 
ence, toward your 
car, it is time to do 
some thinking. 

As it happened, 
this prospect had 
been a personal 
friend for quite a 
while and I was al- 
most at the point of 
losing a friend 
through repeated ar- 
guments, or giving 
up the idea of mak- 
ing a sale. My friend 
Allan F. Pwk« would not allow me 

Imperial Motor Car Co. to demonstrate the 

Nashville. Tenn. car g j decided to 

work along a different plan, and let him 
"sell" himself. 

Remembering his mentioning a friend of 
his who lived in a small town eighteen miles 
away, who had recently been called upon by 
one of our competitors, I went to see my 
prospect and told him I was going to drive 
out to Franklin to show his friend the Hud- 
son, and would like him to go along with me. 

He immediately agreed to go, "just to see 
his friend." I intended taking a 1913 Hud- 
son owner along, to get up a conversation 
about the 1914 car, so my prospect could lis- 
ten. But, fortunately, District Manager 
Glynn arrived here to see "Why we were 
selling so many Hudson cars," and I invited 
him to make the trip with us, telling him I 
was going to see a prospect; not mentioning 
the fact that our passenger was also a pros- 
pect. 

Well, I did my best on that ride to show 
the car up to every advantage, and all re- 
marks concerning the car's behavior were 
addressed to Mr. Glynn and, naturally, he 
opened up and told me all he knew about 
Hudson cars, the Hudson factory and Hud- 
son people, and all the while Mr. Passenger's 
ears were wide open. 

We missed our prospect, but his wife was 
at home and by the way my friend joined 
in the conversation about the car I knew he 
was feeling more kindly toward the Hudson. 

On our return home we had a little race 
with a strange Six, and when the car ahead 
was doing its best, some one said "open her 
up" and I think it was our passenger. We 
passed O. K. and our opponent never at- 
tempted to catch us. Arriving home, we de- 
livered our passenger without further talk 
about the car. 

The next day I "happened" along just as 
my prospect was leaving his office, and asked 
him to ride to the garage with me, and I 
would take him home. After I got him in 
the car I complained about my "vaccination 
arm" and asked him to drive. My prospect 
forgot to stop at the garage, and when we 
arrived at his home he remarked that the 
car handled fine. 

I decided I would try again next day for 
the order, but my prospect beat me to it. 
He phoned me at home that night and asked 
what allowance I would make on his old 
car. I named him a price and he seemed 
disappointed and remarked that he had been 
offered $300 more by a competitor, so I told 
him he was not getting an estimate on the 
value of his old car, but the real value of 
the car he was being offered, that the higher 
offer simply amounted to a cut in price. I 



went into detail on this subject and was re- 
warded by an invitation to call at his office 
the following day. I was there on time and 
got the order. 

I think this is an instance where "perse- 
verance is better than swiftness," for I can- 
didly think this man would never have been 
a Hudson owner had I continued trying to 
overcome his prejudice by discussions in his 
office. 



From Prospect to Owner 

By E. J. PARKER 

Sales Manager Western Canada Motor Car 

Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

The first principle of the up-to-date sales- 
man is to have a thorough knowledge of what 
he is selling. Use convincing arguments — 
for such they must 
be if you are going to 
win out, but do not 
press them till they 
lose effect and do not 
antagonize your pros- 
pect by parading 
your opinion and 
your knowledge 
against his. 

Perhaps one of the 
most difficult things 
for the salesman is to 
introduce his subject, 
especially to the pros- 
pect whom he has not 

yet approached. ma manager, wenere Canaan 

The prospect has Motof Car C°- Win™!**. Man. 
seen your newspaper advertisements. He 
also has received your circular follow-up let- 
ters about the car and has come in to look it 
over. 

Now this is where your personal work be- 
gins. As you come forward to meet him, 
make him feel that you are pleased that he 
has called. 

At this point, if possible, detain him a few 
feet from the car, to the right front prefer- 
ably, while you draw his attention to the dis- 
tinctly attractive appearance, with its pure 
streamline body. Be particular to note the 
perfect form, from the front view, sloping 
back from the radiator, giving the car its 
beautiful street appearance. 

The conversation while at this view-point 
should be short, as your prospect is anxious 
to get closer to the car. It is, however, suf- 
ficiently long for your experienced mind to 
determine the line of argument you are now 
going to introduce. 

If your prospect is of a mechanical turn, 
your argument should be along this line. 
Show him that nothing has been spared in 
material and workmanship. Simplicity of 
construction is one of the leading features. 

If your prospect has no mechanical knowl- 
edge, you must proceed along an entirely dif- 
ferent line. Make the appearance of the car 
a strong feature, with its streamline body, 
left drive, clean running boards, easily ac- 
cessible at all doors. These points will ap- 
peal to him. Give him to understand that it 
really is not important that he should have a 
thorough mechanical knowledge, especially to 
buy a Hudson, as each part of the car was 
under the direct supervision of a specialist — 
one who knows more about that particular 
line of work than any other — hence, the re- 
sult is a car remarkable for its efficiency and 
thoroughly adaptable for the purpose for 
which it is designed. Mention the fact that 
the Hudson is built by one of the strongest 
manufacturers in the world and the destiny 
of the car is in the hands of Howard E. Coffin 
— master mind of the automobile world of 
today. 



As you prepare the order for his signature, 
come forward with your service argument. 

The final, a strong personal appeal. Re- 
member that personality counts greatly in 
closing the sale. 



Educate the New Salesman 

By FRANK H. JENNINGS 
A. H. Jennings & Sons, Kansas City, Kant. 

In breaking in a new salesman, we instruct 
him as follows: 

Impress the prospect that in buying a 
Hudson he becomes 
a part of a great or- 
ganization, often re- 
ferred to as the "Big 
Family," and that 
every person in that 
organization will 
have a personal in- 
terest in him from 
the owners of other 
Hudson cars, up to 
the president of the 
Hudson Co., and that 
he will always be 
proud to think that 
he is associated with Frank H. J«min« 

an organization of A. H. Jenninc* & Son* 

SUCh high Standing Kama. City. Kama. 

in every community, financially, morally and 
socially. 

Get your prospect to think Hudson and 
not to associate the Hudson with ordinary 
motor cars. 

Never make any comparisons between the 
Hudson car and cars selling for a lesser price 
than the Hudson only when absolutely neces- 
sary to show the greater value received in 
the Hudson car for a slight additional cost. 

Use your best efforts to sell the men of 
influence and good standing in your city. It 
takes no longer to work these prospects than 
others, and if you get the Hudson started 
with this class, it is a great help on future 
prospects, as with proper service, the car 
will give complete satisfaction to the most 
particular people. 

Talk service, not price. Avoid the price as- 
much as possible till your prospect becomes 
a Hudson enthusiast. 

Never make a prospect a price on his old 
car until you have him sold (in his own 
mind) on a Hudson car, and then you can 
get his old car from 10% to 40% less than 
you could before. 

Learn the cars of your strongest competi- 
tors well, that you may know their faults 
or weaknesses, if any, in case you have to 
make comparisons or offset any arguments. 

Be courteous to prospects who buy from 
your competitors and you will eventually 
get them in the end. Show them how much 
better service Hudson owners are given than 
they are. If they have trouble with their 
cars or the service they get, do not knock 
the car or the organization that sold it to 
them, just sympathize with them and be of 
any help, if you can consistently. 

Give irreproachable service to your Hud- 
son owners. Do not let your owners 
have to go any place to get anything 
done to their Hudson cars better than your 
service station can do it. Such service as 
you do gratis, do cheerfully. Do not try to 
make a fortune out of your repair shop. 

Do not let your prospects get stale. Do- 
not drop a good old prospect to work a new- 
one of unknown quality. 

Read the Triangle religiously. You will 
get lots of good selling ideas. 

We wish to further advise that we work 
our mimeograph overtime, and use the Hud- 
son follow-up letter with a great deal of 
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Preparation Before Concentration 

"Concentration is fine and of course essential; but it is not of much 
use without Preparation." — E. V. Stratton. 

E. V. Stratton, president of the E. V. Stratton Company, Albany, N. Y., 
is a man of ideas. This is one of them. It came out of a letter recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Stratton. It is too good to be allowed to slip out of sight 
without its being called to the attention of TRIANGLE readers. 

It isn't a new idea. It has been said there is no such thing in the world 
as a really new idea. This one of preparation has been used by many suc- 
cessful men. 

Since the world began knowledge has been power. 



Know the Answer. 

Dealers and salesmen should know the 
answer to practically any and every question 
that can be asked them by a prospect. This 
cannot be learned in a day. But a good start 
can be made by every man, and the store of 
available knowledge rapidly can be increased. 

To know the Digest from cover to cover 
so that one might pass an examination on 
its contents is a first essential. 

To subscribe for and read thoroughly one 
or more good motor publications is advis- 
able. A man should know as much as pos- 
sible about all the cars on the market. And 
he should know competing cars practically 
as well as he knows his own. He should 
know, too, all about accessories, old and new. 
N«w things are usually exploited, or adver- 
tised, in the leading motor papers. There he 
finds them and learns about them. 

The Triangle supplies details of new ideas 
as they come up from time to time. These 
points should be studied, recorded in note- 
book, or clipped for future reference. 

Know the Prospect. 

To know the prospect is most valuable. 
To spend some time in investigation before 
calling on the prospect, or before making 
any definite or settled campaign for the 
order, is almost necessary. 

Many salesmen rush after a prospect with 
merely the knowledge of his name and that 
he is interested in buying some car. This is 
poor judgment. 



The first thing to learn about a prospect is 
if he has the money. Be sure of this point. 
It's useless to waste time on a prospect who 
hasn't the financial ability to buy, after you 
have "sold" him. 

Find out the habits of your man, his hob- 
bies, his clubs and lodges, his business associ- 
ates, his place of luncheon — any and all In- 
formation of this kind may become the point 
on which your closing will hinge. 

Know the Field. 

Canvass your field. If you don't find 
enough prospects coming to the show-rooms 
in response to advertising get out after them. 
Get well acquainted with owners, they will 
tell you of friends who are in the market for 
cars. 

Take a block, or a certain district, and see 
every man in it who may be a prospect. 
Watch every avenue of information that fur- 
nishes any hint of the receipt of cash by 
persons who might become prospects. Par- 
ticularly know the local cars and their own- 
ers. A man who has an old model car, and 
money enough to buy a Hudson Six, is good 
material. Keep posted on the used-car field 
also. People who can buy small cars at $400 
or $500 can buy used cars. By selling a used 
car, you frequently can turn jtwo deals. Make 
a list of cars and their owners. Sell a man's 
car as a used car. Then call on him, tell him 
you have a sale for it, and sell him a Hudson. 

These are merely guide posts. Each man 
must work out the details for himself. 



Service Idea Is Growing 



When the sewing-machine or the type- 
writer gets out of order we telephone for the 
repair man. When the horse needs shoeing, 
or the harness develops a break, or the door- 
bell fails to ring, we call for an expert to 
put it in shape. 

Yet some have thought they must know all 
about a motor-car before they could venture 
to own one. And men spent much time and 
labor in learning how to care for a car. 

Today we are learning better. Service is 
in the air. The owner who knows almost 
nothing about his motor is apt to have a 
better car and better satisfaction from it 
than if he was a "shark" on mechanical con- 
struction. 

Thus the need of talking mechanical parts 
in selling a car is rapidly disappearing. Of 
much more importance is the standing and 
reputation of the manufacturer. Design is 
of more importance than detail. 

Instead of a minute explanation of motor 
parts the salesman of today shows the pros- 
pect the unfailing efficiency of the Service 



System. He explains how owners no longer 
need be able to care for and repair their own 
machines. 

All that is today needed with a motor-car 
is to feed it and groom it as one would a 
horse. Oil, water and gasoline, at regular 
intervals, is all the car asks. The Service 
man at the garage will make twenty little 
needed adjustments while the owner would 
be hunting for one. And should the car get 
"sick" the "doctor" is the man to look after 
it. More cars are injured by being tinkered 
at by the owner than are harmed by neglect. 

At the same time this must not be under- 
stood to mean that one may run a car week 
after week, and month after month, with no 
care. Intelligence must be exercised in the 
application of this principle. 

Yet for the average owner, for city and 
near-city driving, it may be safely urged by 
salesmen that the less he "fusses" with his 
car the better satisfaction it will give him. 

Talk "Service Department" instead of 
"Technical Mechanical Details." 



Lest You Forget 

The Advertising Department has a num- 
ber of things on its mind. A few of them 
are mentioned in this column. We urge 
upon dealers the advisability of stocking up 
with these articles. Quite a number have 
done so but there are others from whom we 
have not yet heard. Please read over this 
list and let us have orders for these articles. 
All of them are well worth the consideration 
of every dealer in Hudson cars. 

Nickel Triangles for Radiator Cap. Thou- 
sands of these have been ordered by deal- 
ers and used on Hudson cars. They can 
now be seen in every section of the United 
States, but there are thousands of Hudson 
cars still not equipped with these triangles. 
We urge upon all dealers the advisability of 
keeping these in stock and supplying them to 
owners. These are only 20c packed in boxes 
suitable for mailing. Let us have more 
orders for these nickel triangles. 

Hudson Road Signs. In order to secure a 
favorable price on the road signs which have 
been described in the Triangle, we must 
have an order for a considerably larger 
quantity of them than has yet been arranged 
for. We have not purchased these as yet be- 
cause of the winter weather, but we urge 
upon all dealers the advisability of getting a 
supply of these signs in readiness before the 
season opens up so that they may be placed 
on the roads where they will be useful, and 
they will prove fine advertising for Hudson 
cars and for Hudson dealers. 

Refer to the Tki angle for November 29, 
1913, for full description and price of these 
signs. This is an important matter and we 
wish to impress upon dealers the advisabil- 
ity of getting orders in for these signs as 
early as possible in order that they may be 
made in time for the opening of the season 

Hudson Pennants. We are constantly get- 
ting new supplies of blue and white pen- 
nants marked "Hudson" and "Hudson Six." 
These come in rights and lefts and are sold 
in pairs at 40c a pair net and no less than 
five pairs furnished on any order. Every 
car that passes through your town and every 
car that goes out on a tour should be equip- 
ped with these Hudson pennants. They are 
splendid advertising and are most inexpen- 
sive. 

Leather Triangle Binders. We are not 
getting as many orders as we should for 
leather covers for the Triangle. Of course 
we sell a great many, but still there are 
numerous readers of the Triangle who are 
not supplied with these binders, and we 
urge upon them the advisability of being 
provided with the shoestring binder so that 
they can preserve copies of the Triangle. 

Permanent Binder for Factory Letters. 
We are having a gratifying number of or- 
ders for these binders. They are designed, 
as was explained in a recent number of the 
Triangle, for the preservation of Circular 
Letters from the Advertising and Sales De- 
partments. These letters are all punched 
ready for the ring binder. It is most Import- 
ant that dealers should file these letters in 
order as they are received and they will 
then have them always on hand for refer- 
ence. Systematic work of this kind is often 
what marks the difference between success 
and failure. Let us have your order for a 
ring binder by return mail, please. 

Binders for Owners' Bulletin. We are 
constantly sending out binders for the Own- 
ers' Bulletin. We urge upon dealers the 
value of keeping their owners advised of the 
fact that they can have a binder for their 
Bulletins. See that each owner is provided 
with same. 
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CLEANING UP TIME. 

Now is the time to get ready for spring 
and early summer rush. 

Dealers write from many sections of heavy 
snow, extreme cold, impassable roads. This 
is an ideal time to turn in and do needed 
INSIDE work. 

In spite of all we can say through the 
Triangle, and through District Managers 
some Hudson dealers continue to run their 
showrooms in a way that is positively dis- 
graceful. This is pretty plain language, but 
it is merited by some men's habits. It is 
NOT meant for the careful, cleanly, ener- 
getic man. Where the cap fits, the right man 
will recognize its fitness for HIM. 

We want the Hudson salesroom to be 
the best In the town. We desire that the 
Hudson dealer shall have the reputation of 
having the neatest, cleanest, most attrac- 
tive salesroom and offices in his district. 
And WE ARE GOING TO HAVE THIS, in 
every territory in the United States and 
Canada. This might as well be understood 
right now. The man who persists in ignor- 
ing all our efforts to pull him up into this 
position is working under a BIG HANDI- 
CAP. He always will have to overcome the 
impression that comes to mind every time 
his name is mentioned — that he runs a 
"rotten salesroom." 

Many an otherwise good automobile dealer 
has lost his connection, has lost sales and 
profits, and gone down and out of the busi- 
ness on this account. We do not say that 
this happens to every dealer who runs an 
untidy, slovenly and unattractive salesroom 
and shop. But it DOES make a difference. 

CLEAN UP!!! 



FIND OUT! 



The winners are the learners. 

Only those lead who, every day, add some- 
thing fresh to their store of knowledge. 
There is no such thing as standing still. 
We either go forward or we go backward. 

The capacity to absorb useful information 
is invaluable. Yet it can be acquired. The 
determination to preserve no "trash" in the 
granary of our thoughts is possible to all. 

Everything big in the world has been 
done because of the effort to find out. The 
fall of the apple, the steam that lifted the 
kettle lid, the feather that clung to the 
amber, all were merely starting points for 
finding out gravitation and steam and elec- 
tricity. 

To apply this in practical, every-day life. 
Keep out of the "don't know" club. Let 
nothing of value pass you without your 
gleaning from it an addition to your store 
of useful knowledge. Useful in furthering 
your business, your prosperity, your hap- 
piness. 

If you are weak on your information 
about the company, or the car, or your own 
local organization and method — "find out." 
If you are "not sure" about some point of 
information in connection with a prospect, 
"find out" before you attempt the sale. If 
contradictory reports reach you that have a 
definite bearing on some plan you have In 
mind, "find out" the truth before you move 
a step. If you "think" the factory will have 
"lots of cars" for you in June, even though 
you don't state your needs now, "find out" 
about it before you go any further. If you 
think you are not getting the same, treat- 
ment as other dealers, make it your business 
to "find out" the facts. It will save mis- 
understanding and loss of faith. 



Automobile Salesmanship 



By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

(B«s*n in January 3rd bsua) 



CHAPTER XIII 

Mediums of Advertising 

(Continued) 

Not every reader of every publication could 
possibly be interested in owning an auto- 
mobile. Some who are interested in the 
purchase of a car, may be so absorbed with 
other thoughts, at the time the periodical 
containing our announcement is being read, 
that we make no impression upon them. 

They may give but passing attention to our 
advertising. 

The human mind is as a sieve, through 
which ideas and impressions are constantly 
seeping. 

Some suggestion may linger. At an unex- 
pected time it is aroused by seeing the 
same thought elsewhere or in a different 
way. There is much chance in advertising 
for it is impossible to know just who or 
when anyone will be interested. 

Much of this chance can be eliminated by 
advertising in publications known to cir- 
culate among that class which is most likely 
interested in the purchase of automobiles. 
We use magazines because they are read by 
such a class. They are circulated in all sec- 
tions. A majority fall into the hands of 
those who are not interested. Some attract 
the attention of those who had never before 
thought of owning an automobile. 

But admitting all these recognized pos- 
sibilities of not being able to appeal to the 
reader at the most advantageous time we 
still find it a powerful influence in making 
sales. It helps the salesman who calls on a 
man whom he thinks might be interested. 
The message has very likely been read. The 
introduction the prospective buyer has had 
to the Hudson through the advertising ma*kes 
the salesman's task easier. Persons look 
upon such publications as a current and 
looking up prospective buyers, we could not 
obtain the result that advertising produces. 
It would be impossible to obtain enough 
competent men to do the work. Each would 
be an individual incapable of doing more 
work than he himself could attend to. He 
could see but one prospective buyer at a 
time. He could interest only a few in a 
month. 

By advertising we multiply the sales 
efficiency of one man a million-fold. What- 
ever interests a thousand men, will appeal 
also to the millions. 

Personal calls are valuable. The dealer 
and his salesmen are in a position to see 
only those in their immediate neighborhood. 
They have the advantage of acquaintance- 
ship, friendship and other influences that 
the advertising does not possess. But, adver- 
tising has the advantage of bigness. Things 
that are known to occupy prominent posi- 
tions in the trade of distant sections have 
a local appeal that cannot be obtained with- 
out advertising. 

We advertise in magazines, newspapers, 
farm publications and trade papers. 

In addition to these, there are certain class 
publications such as journals that go to 
doctors and periodicals that are devoted to 
the trades and to the professions. No 
reader gives his attention exclusively to any 
one publication. The farmer, in addition to 
reading an agricultural journal, also reads 
the newspapers and magazines. The doctor 
is a reader of other types of publication in 
addition to his medical journal. 



in 
on 
in 



We use the various types of periodicals 
in order to attract the reader's attention at 
the time when he is most interested. 

The magazines have a national circulation. 
One in which we regularly advertise goes 
into one out of every fifteen homes in 
America. 

Our announcements are distributed 
every city block; at every cross-road; 
every farm; in the offices of every doctor; 
the factories; in the homes of the million- 
aire; in the clubs; in the stores and in all 
places where thinking, progressive people 
are to be found. We go to millions who do 
not and will never own an automobile. We 
also indelibly stamp the story of the Hudson 
into the brain cells of thousands who this 
year or at some other time will be in the 
market for an automobile. 

We will never be able to completely trace 
or accurately determine the extent of this 
influence. We know that it pays by the 
increased volume of business it makes for 
us, and what such methods have done for 
manufacturers in other lines. 

Advertising has changed our methods of 
living. It causes us to eat new and strange 
foods; it compels us to dress better; to think 
differently and it has been of tremendous 
influence in creating the popularity of the 
automobile. 

We advertise because it paps. 

The newspaper localizes our advertising 
energies. Hudson advertising appears only 
in newspapers that circulate in districts 
where Hudson cars are sold. The character 
of their circulation makes it possible to con- 
centrate the advertising to the dealer's 
advantage. It is impossible to carry any one 
dealer's name in the advertising done in 
publications having wide circulation. It can 
be done only in newspapers, for they circulate 
i where the dealer can obtain the full value. 

Farm papers have the widest circulation 
of any type of class publications. There are 
approximately seven million farms in the 
United States. Less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand farmers now own automobiles. 
We reach that type of buyer by advertising 
in farm papers. They will be" the big buyers. 
Eight of every ten farmers in the country 
have need for and can afford to buy an 
automobile. 

Large city dealers, whose trade is confined 
to the residents of the city, may not take 
much interest in the farm trade, but in this 
class of business, there is much for the city 
dealer to look to for assistance in selling to 
the city man. A car that meets the require- 
ments imposed upon It by the farmer, is the 
one that will stand up under the demands 
made of it by the city owner. The farmer 
requires a greater range of work for his car, 
and the fact that the Hudson successfully 
meets with these requirements is often a 
conclusive argument in selling to the city 
buyer. 

Motor publications are not read to any 
great extent by the man who has not owned 
an automobile. Many enthusiastic owners 
take automobile papers and automobile club 
journals. Our advertising in that type of 
papers is directed to those who are thinking: 
of buying a new car. Thousands of cars are 
sold every year to this type. We appeal to 
them in the motor papers as well as through 
the magazines, newspapers and agricultural 
journals. 

(To be continued) 



If you are a dealer and an applicant for 
a territory under your jurisdiction makes 
plausible representations and promises, don't 
pass them on to the factory until you "find 
out" the facts. It saves time and trouble all 
around. If you are a salesman and you 
get a "hunch" that you are not being fairly 



treated, go right to your dealer and "find 
out." It avoids much grief and worry. 

The "find out" principle is applicable to 
many diverse situations. A whole Triangle 
might be filled with illustrations. These 
are merely sign-posts along the route. 

It's easy to discover others. "Find out!" 
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Excellent Selling Hints 

By R. C. FIELD 

Sales Manager Pacific Car Co. % Tacoma, Wash. 

Self-reliance and tact are most necessary 
for success. Enthusiasm and sincerity are 
contagious, and will never fail to make 
friends. If you approach a person in a half- 
hearted, luke-warm way, you will meet with 
a like reception. If you have this feeling of 
enthusiasm and show it, you cannot fail to 
impress the person to whom you are talking. 
You are representing one of the best built 
cars in the world and selling at such a re- 
markably low price that any fair-minded per- 
son who has use for a car and has the 
money can be convinced with little difficulty. 

During my first interview I am very care- 
ful to weigh every word and to note how my 
proposition is being received. I also size up 
my man and surroundings, etc. I do not gen- 
erally make the first interview very long. 

I make it a practice not to rush in my 
talking to a prospect. If he is busy, it is 
easy to get an opening by simple questions 



ask in the negative. 

If I have judged correctly, I will secure 
the order. If the person objects, however, I 
do not J have ah 

jnost u lesitation, 

I take t yet pre- 

sented, my mind. 

Of coui Lime what 

will ini atest sub- 

ject, th id when I 

again a lost cases, 

get his 

Aim . will meet 

many irritable people, but do not lose your 
temper. If, after using every effort, you do 

try to leave as 
possible. 

o talk mechanical 
do I mention a 
a difference be- 
lt comparison. I 
>ct to my car and 
h my car as much 
as possible. 

I alwa; 
card syst 
the next 
book. I 
intervie? 
I do i 
but do b< 
the whee 
cylinder car. 



Wonderfully Successful Exhibit at Houston,Tex. 



eral days. This sign is shown in the lower part of the photograph. This alone excited 
a great deal of attention amongst Houston people. 

After the sign was removed and the exhibit was thrown open, it was estimated 
that within a few days between three and five thousand people were in the showroom 
to inspect and admire the car. 

The room was so crowded for three days that it was nearly impossible to handle 
the people. Nevertheless, the salesmen of A. C. Burton & Company secured a prospect 
list of splendid proportions and unusually excellent quality. 

The success of this Houston display is simply another argument why dealers 
should use this method more generally. Wherever special displays and advertising of 
this kind have been made use of, the results have been more than gratifying. 



First Hudson Six-54 in Buenos Aires 



It is with great pleasure that we have the 
privilege of publishing the photograph of 
Mr. J. P. Billiet, of Buenos Aires, with the 
first Hudson Six-54 that entered the terri- 
tory. The gentleman on the front seat with 
him is the owner of the car, Mr. Jacinto 
Zubillaga, and the owner's family occupies 
the tonneau. 

Mr. Zubillaga is a wealthy farmer from 
Tandil F. C. S. Buenos Aires. This gentle- 



He now is one of the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the Hudson and is already work- 
ing for its further popularization. 



Nearly every day we get letters from enthusi- 
astic owners of the earlier models of Hudson 
oars. They contain such lines as these, "I 
thought mine was a freak car until I learned 
there were thousands more on the roads just 
like it" Others are so proud of their cars that 
they name their children in Its honor ; and others 
are Just naturally so proud of being a Hudson 
owner, that they have to come to the factory 
to tell us about it. A recent caller was D. H. 
Steinmetz, who came all the way from Sonora, 
<'al.. In the region of the Yosemlte, with his 
son. D. H. S., Jr., to brag about his old Hudson 
"2d." He says he hates to give up his "20," 
but after seeing the Six-40. he concluded to 
Place an order soon with A. H. Patterson of 
Stockton, Cal., his nearest Hudson dealer. 



I W. C. Spear, the big Manchester, N. H., dis- 
I tributor, is a great believer In the circular letter 
, to prospects — always provided that the letter 
is a good one and gotten out in first-class style. 
A poorly printed and bad looking letter he con- 
siders worse than none. His system includes 
regular letters to all sub-dealers' prospects in 
his territory, as well as to his own retail list. 



This is an excellent Idea and one that can be 
followed with profit by other distributors. 

F. O. Bezner, vice-president in charge of 
foreign sales, with headquarters at Paris, is 
spending a few weeks at the factory- He will 
return to Paris within a month, primed with 
the very newest sales, service and advertising 
Ideas. 
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Make Used-Car Sales Clean 

By GEORGE W. JIMINEZ 

H. L. Arnold, Los Angeles, California. 

There is a way to handle the second hand 
car when it becomes an obstacle in a sale, 
just as it is possible to show a man so much 
more value for his 
money in the $2,250 
or $1,750 article com- 
pared with lower 
prices, that the man's 
own judgment will 
decide in favor of the 
higher priced ma- 
chine. 

No doubt you have 
often heard some- 
what of the following 
conversation : "You 
say you must dispose 
of this car which you 
own before you buy 
any other, would you 

be willing, Mr. J , 

to place a price upon your car that would 
make it a ready sale or would you consider 
an allowance of so much upon your car as 
reasonable, or allow us to take the car and 
sell it for' you without any charge whatso- 
ever?" 

"No, I must dispose of this car when I buy 
a new one, for I don't want anything more 
to do with it. The company that I buy from 
must take this car as part payment on a 
new one." 

"Well, sir, have you ever considered the 
$2,250.00 price, at which the Hudson Six-54 
sells, is a cash' price and that that price does 
not allow any leeway to speculate upon the 
trading of second hand cars. You will, no 
doubt, find many cars on the market that 
are selling at a price of $1,000.00 or more 
above the price of this car, possessing less 
features or refinement and quality, upon 
which you will get a flattering offer, taking 
your car as a trade. They can better afford 
to do it for they have inflated the price of 
their car to allow them to speculate upon 
getting $100.00 or $200.00 less than they will 
allow you for your old car and still make 
more money in the sale of their car than we 
do on the Hudson. You will not find another 
car that comes into your hands at nearer the 
actual value of production than does this 
Hudson car." 

There is an instance in this regard that 
happened but recently in Los Angeles: A 
lady possessed a two-year-old model of a 
competing car, and was very anxious to 
own a new Hudson Six-54, but insisted more 
or less as the above conversation relates. I 
warned her that it was possible for her to 
go to some company who would offer her 
some flattering allowance on her car and 
that she would pay in cash about as much 
as she would have to pay for the new Hud- 
son Six-54 and still have to sacrifice her 
old car; but she "knew better" and conse- 
quently traded her car in with the other 
company, paying about $2400.00 difference, in 
spite of the fact that we could have gotten 
$1,000.00 for her car within sixty days. 
After giving her old car and paying $2400.00 
cash, she drove her new car less than one 
week when, to her astonishment, she saw a 
muslin sign on the company's window quot- 
ing the very car she was driving at a new 
price of $2450.00 or, in other words, the 
company had practically allowed her $50.00 
for her old car, which we could have sold 
for her account for at least $1,000.00 had she 
dealt with the Hudson Company. 

That is just one of the many points upon 
which the salesman must work, and it is 
only by using brains in daily talks that you 
may get the prospect's mind in the proper ( 



j channel and get him to see that today we 
are offering him a superior article for a 
lower price than prevails. 

| Salesmen must not allow their personal 
feelings or ideas as to what stand they must 
assume in this question to influence their 
actions at any time. They must bear in 
mind that the owner of the old car deserves 
the greatest amount of consideration and a 
willingness upon our part must be shown 
in every way possible to co-operate, dispose 
of, or to help to dispose of his old car. 

Tomorrow, or a year from tomorrow, he 
will then have a used Hudson car which he 
will be offering as a trade to us on a new 
Hudson and consequently will measure our 
future attitude toward him by our present 
standards. 



The Tragedy of the Lost Order 

By HARRY H. ANDREWS 
Washington Auto Co., North Yakima, Wash. 

What is the most tragic thing in the 
world? Answer: A 
little boy at a Christ- 
mas tree whom no- 
body remembered. 

The second most 
tragic thing is a 
prospect headed for 
the door of the sales- 
room without having 
left a deposit on a 
Hudson car. 

Salesmanship i s 
the art of inflicting 
this tragic feeling on 
the other fellow. 

The prospect will 
buy the Hudson if he 
is made to feel the 
tragedy of being without it. 



Harry H. Andrews, 

Waihington AutoCo., 

N. Yakima, W«h. 



Morris Adler 
Reid Motor Co., Quincy, 111. 



why on a "gloomy" morning, when some one 
of the sales force comes in with the remark, 
"Gee, but this is a rotten morning," the 
sales manager doesn't get the boys together 
and give them a good hot talk on the fact 
that the sun is shining some place, and be- 
cause they are unable to see it for the mo- 
ment, should not cause them to sit down and 
wait for it to come up. If t when calling at 
John Smith's office, he remarks about its 
being a gloomy morning, tell the salesman 
to go over and pull the shades down, turn 
on the light and say, "Now, it is not gloomy." 
(This was very successfully pulled off a short 
time ago by a salesman in one of our larger 
cities.) 

Another suggestion I would like to make, 
which has been tried out very successfully* 
is that a suggestion box be placed somewhere 
in the salesroom or office, where anyone 
with an idea can write it on a piece of paper 
and put it in this box. The sales manager, 
going through these from time to time, may 
find an idea there that would prove of great 
benefit. Another equally good stunt is to 
offer a small prize for anyone suggesting the 
best idea in a given time. This sometimes 
makes people think, and I am afraid that 
too few of us think as much as we ought to. 



Promoting Harmony and Good 
Feeling 

By MORRIS ADLER 
Reid Motor Co., Quincy, 111. 

A feeling of harmony can be best promoted 
by an informal getting together of the 
various departments and their respective 
heads about once a 
week. At this time, 
a very informal dis- 
cussion is usually 
started. Every mem- 
ber of the sales force 
is urged to take part, 
advancing new ideas 
or showing why cer- 
tain business has 
been lost in the past, 
and how best to rec- 
tify such mistakes, 
so that the same 
thing will not occur 
in the future. 

Once a month a 
luncheon or smoker 
can be held. I believe this does more to 
promote a feeling of loyalty in a firm than 
can be brought out in any other way. It 
shows the humblest employe that the heads 
of the firm are not too high-toned to get to- 
gether with the employes. 

There are a lot of people who # when at a 
formal meeting of any kind, are too afraid 
to get up and speak a word, yet at an in- 
formal discussion sometimes prove to be the ! 
best speakers present. Hence, the absence of j 
any formality goes a great way toward the | 
placing of many of these people in a more 
comfortable and easy frame of mind. | 

It is probably best to hold these meetings 
of an evening. And yet I sometimes wonder I 



Dotted Line Ideas 

By REUBEN A. LIVEZEY 
A. C. Burton Sl Co., Houston, Texas. 

Get positive date for future call on prospect 
to have lead to go back when leaving. Then 
be prompt in filling appointment. 

When talking, use 
expressions of confi- 
dence, leaving out 
the "if," example, 
"When you drive this 
car," instead of "If 
you drive this car." 

Save some good 
points you know will 
appeal to customer, 
to be used in closing 
sale. 

Have confidence in 
customer or prospect 
that he will buy, and 

Confidence in self. Reuben A. Livezey 

Be positive and de- A. C. Burton & Co. 

termined. Houston, Texas 

Avoid "wishy-washy" or vacillating prac- 
tices. 

A neat, quiet-running, moderately-colored 
automobile has the same advantage over the 
noisy, flashy colors and useless extras as 
does the quiet, neatly-dressed, plain clothes 
salesman over the "hot air" artist with 
dudish dress. 

Keeping demonstrator and show cars in 
good running shape, neat and clean and in a 
neat, clean show room, and men connected 
with handling and selling them likewise, is 
a large factor in selling. 



Mr. H. E. Aldrich, an insurance man of Des 
Moines, Iowa, came to Detroit recently to place 
an order for a Light Six. The factory where 
he first called didn't have any, so he came over 
to the Hudson factory. After seeing the Six- 40 
he became enthusiastic and agreed to call on 
the Hudson-Jones Automobile Company of Des 
Moines, with reference to the dotted line when 
he returned. 

Recent factory visitors of prominence. Edward 
C. Gernhard of the Gamble Motor Car Co. 
skidded in from Toledo, Ohio, to talk sales, 
advertising and a myriad of other things. 
"Eddie" Bald, proprietor of the motor company 
which bears his name, smiled in from the Smokv 
City with his specifications for March deliveries. 

C. E. Flory, star Hudson salesman and a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo-Hudson Sales Co., came in 
with a sheaf of February and March specifica- 
tions. Geo. S. Danaher of the Southern Motors 
Co., Louisville, Ky., arrived to talk over "The 
Three Esses" — Sales, Shipments and Service. 

D. G. "Doc" Wright, proprietor of the Western 
Canada Motor Car Co. of Winnipeg, blew south 
to escape minus 40-degrees weather. He was 
interested in the way we are rushing 40's 
through the factory. F. M. Busby, sales man- 
ager of the Louis Geyler Co., Chicago, strolled 
in from Chicago, filled with the idea of increasing 
their allotment of 40's. 
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Get 

Busy! 



The next 120 days decides your year's selling 

record! You are now entering the home stretch! 

— Time for the whip and the spur! Analyze 

—Make your 



Let this be 



every detail of your producing force!- 
entire organization 100% efficient!— 

the best year you ever had! You can do it! 

Get out and WIN! 



Cabriolet Honors 

Distributors Who Wear Blue Ribbons 
as Sales Leaders 

1 — Xew York 25 

'2 — HoHton 9 

:i — Detroit 8 

4— San Franclnco S 

5 — Lou Angrele* « 

« — Chlcaico « 

7 — St. LouIh 5 

S — Fall River, Mamm 5 

It—Philadelphia 4 

10 — Cleveland 4 

11— llrldKeport, Conn 4 

12 — Columbu*, 4 

There are scores of other distrib- 
utors whose names might be among 
these leaders. A little extra energy 
and "pep" would put them in the 
'Honor Class." 

Chicago — which sold 9 Sedans — 
never should be content with 6th 
place — on only six cars! 

We predict some rapid climbing on 
the part of Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land. As well as some of the others 
who apparently haven't yet caught 
their second wind. 

Fall River, Mass., is tied with St. 
Louis. Here's a chance for a change 
next week! Which of the two will 
climb up beside Chicago? (If Chi- 
cago stays there that long.) 

Wonder if Los Angeles is ready to 
concede that San Francisco is THE 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast? If 
not, why this lagging behind? Three 
or more Cabriolets next week would 
make this look different. 



February Orders 

From the list of Cabriolet orders 
received during the month of Feb- 
ruary it would seem that some dis- 
tributors are not awake to the selling 
appeal of this popular Convertible 
Roadster. 

Salesmen who have tried the sug- 
gested plan of designating the car as 
a "Convertible Roadster" instead of 
calling it an improved coupe say that 
this is one of the best selling points 
they use. Sell is as a summer car, 
not as a substitute for a winter car. 

Show the prospect how the top 
folds down and converts the car into 
an open roadster. Talk this point on 
fine days and boost the "top up" idea 
on stormy days. 

As the fine spring days come you 
can increase sales of the Cabriolet by 
this means. 

Detroit ordered TWICE AS MANY 
Cabriolets in February as did Los 
Angeles, Boston, Des Moines, Dayton 
or Fall River. Why this modesty on 
the part of these cities? Each knows 
how many (or how few) it called for. 
We won't make it public. But we do 
marvel at it ! 

A number of distributors who 
should be selling Cabriolets by the 
dozen lot ordered ONE CAR! To 
those places — let them be nameless 
— we suggest the advisability of at 
least TREBLING that number for 
March. 



Come now! Let's see who will 
change the order of the "Honor 
List" for next week! 



Sedan Leaders 

Ten Distributors Holding Largest 
Sales Records 

1 — »w York 20 

i» — Detroit 15 

I{— Chicago 9 

4 — St. L.ouI» 7 

5 — Tolileo R 

«$— Log Angeles 5 

7— Cleveland 4 

S— Bridgeport 4 

»_ Philadelphia 4 

10 — San Frniiclaco 4 

This is the "Honor Roll" of dis- 
tributors who hold the record on 
Sedan sales. Each has sold the num- 
ber set opposite his name. 

New York would seem to have a 
good lead. But Detroit is a wonder 
on "running up." A good week's 
work might see Detroit topping the 
list. 

St. Louis threatens fourth place. 
We would not be surprised to see Chi- 
cago trembling in its shoes next 
week. 

Los Angeles will undoubtedly have 
a try for Toledo's scalp. But it's a 
"gamble" that the city on the Mau- 
mee will not be idle. The Arnold or- 
ganization may have some trouble 
passing it. 

j One of the "4" class should cer- 
tainly break that quartette. 

See this column NEXT WEEK for 
sudden changes in the standing of 
the above leaders. 



"Ask the Man who Drives a Six 
Why He Prefers It to a Four!" 
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WATCH THE BIG MEN. 

In every business and in every organiza- 
tion there are Big Men and Little Men. Big 
men who are successful; who do things; who 
get to the top. Little men who putter, and 
fuss, and never arrive anywhere; never 
achieve much if any success; stick on the 
lower rungs of the ladder. 

Wherein lies the difference? 

It really doesn't matter. The main thing 
is that one kind of man succeeds, while the 
other ftttts. 

Ifce thing for the ambitious, ene&getic, 
thinking man to do is to "Watch the big 
men;" do as they do; act as they act; find 
their plan and follow it. 

There must be a reason for their success. 
They evidently have found the right system. 
It cannot all be mere accident. 

Some motor car dealers sell cars, make 
money, increase their business, achieve suc- 
cess. Others sink their own capital and that 
of their friends, and go down in disaster 
dragging others with them. 

WfcF? 

It really isn't necessary to analyze. The 
fact is plain to be seen. All that would 
seem tp be needed to insure success to the 
ambitious man, starting in the business, or 
seeking to do better this year than last is 
to follow the plans of the Big Men. If they 
succeed there is certainly some good reason 
WHY. No matter what that reason is it is 
the part of common sense to follow their 
plan. 

Suppose a Hudson dealer has a bright, 
attractive salesroom, a well organized shop, 
an effective service system, uses local adver- 
tising, sends out lots of circular letters, fol- 
lows the suggestions of the Triangle, and 
of the factory. And is known as a "Big 
Man," a successful dealer, a money-maker. 

Isn't it the part of common sense for 
others who envy his success to adopt his 
plan? Does it do any good to criticize and 
condemn and quibble? To howl about "one's 
own business," "factory interference," and 
such? Wouldn't it seem to be wise to forget 
the little details and look only at the result 
of the method? To sink one's own little 
ideas, which are the very things that keep 
one small; and try the plan of the man who 
grew big? 



DREAMS— ADVANCE AGENTS OF DEEDS. 

To dreamers the world owes everything. 

But — only to those dreamers whose dreams 
evolved into actions. Dreams that are worth 
while are the advance agents of deeds. Use- 
less dreams never solidify. Castles in the 
air are mere cloud-architecture. 

Yet you must dream before you can do. 
You must idealize, plan, speculate, question, 
before you gain the ambition and incentive 
to begin practical work. 

The danger point lies on the border line. 
To know just where dreams should crystallize 
into action is the great thing. 

The salesman dreams of the day when he 
will become a distributor. He studies terri- 
tories, distribution of wealth, prospects for 
growth, and per capita buying power. He 
checks «£ Cars owned in Hie district. He 
scrutinizes the property lists. He figures out 
rents, wages, overhead. Facilities for the 
securing of capital occupy him. And finally, 



having everything in readiness, he turns his 
dreams into deeds. 

On the practicality of his dreams hinges 
his success. His plan must be well-thought 
out, well-balanced, rigidly adhered to. 

Yet if he has figured properly and pos- 
sesses the energy and alertness demanded, 
there is no reason at all why his dreams 
should not evolve into realities — why the 
salesman should Mt beoMne tfoe distributor. 

There are 4n the United States today 
scores of territories where such a dreamer 
can become a doer — to his own great profit. 
To be sure, they are not all within sight of 
the lights of Broadway, New York. And 
something must be sacrificed if these oppor- 
tunities are to be exploited. 

South Dakota seems a far cry for an east- 
ern man. Yet to those who know better it 
holds many attractions. And in a moderate- 
sized South Dakota city and suburbs a dealer 
cleared $42,000 net last year. 

Texas is popularly supposed to be true to 
the description given of it by a famous gen- 
eral. Few know that Texas is as large as 
Germany, or that in a remote Texas town a 
good, live motor-car dealer laid the founda- 
tion of a fortune in 1913. 

But one need not leave his home environ- 
ment. Nearly every man will do best where 
he knows conditions best. And opportunity 
waits in every door-yard. 

We'd like to see some dreamers among 
salesmen who are capable of developing into 
sub-dealers, dealers, or distributors. 



One Sub-Dealer Meeting 

During the automobile show at Phila- 
delphia the Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Com- 
pany, Hudson distributors at Philadelphia, 
gave a dinner to their sub-dealers who 
were at the show on the day in question. 

The attendance was not as full as it 
might have been on other toys wfeen were 
dealers were in town, Irat tfrere was w*er- 
theless a goodly number in attendance. 
Great enthusiasm was manifested. 

Every sub-dealer was ahead of his allot- 
ment to that date. All assured the Goraery- 
Schwartz Co. that they would take every car 
allotted to them for the balance of the season. 
Also that from indications, from future pros- 
pects, that they would sell double this allot- 
ment. 

The dealers who attended the banquet 
were: Mr. R. W. Dill, of Harrisburg; Mr. 
J. R. Elwell, Bridgeton, N. J.; Mr. Heydt 
and Mr. Hass, of the Heydt>Hass Motor Car 
Co., Reading, Pa., who already have twelve 
Six-40 spring delivery orders; Mr. Norris B. 
Slack, West Chester, Pa.; People's Garage 
Co., Mahanoy City; Mr. S. G. Bingham, of 
Biggarsville; Mr. Harry R. Pfetffer, York, 
Pa.; Mr. Trout, Fairmount Auto Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Eastern Motor Co. of Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Mr. P. Lay, Allentown Motor Co., 
Allentown, Pa. who made six retail Six-40 
sales at the Show and has fifteen spring 
delivery orders now on the books. 



Know Your Business 



One of the most useful men in a big 
dealer's organization rarely if ever sells a 
car. He isn't much in the salesroom. He 
has nothing to do with the shop. He is a 
man of figures and finances. 

He has one of the most complete systems 
we know of for keeping track of the business 
of the organization. He has devised and 
perfected a simple system of records that 
tells, instantly, at any minute, exactly what 
the concern is doing, and has done. He 
knows how many cars are sold and to 
whom. He can tell in an instant what each 
department of the business is making. He 
has tabulated in brief form the entire his- 
tory of the business. 

Into a book small enough to be carried 
in the pocket he has condensed the entire 
story of the organization. The profit on 
each car shows there. The percentage of 
sales and gains and shipments are all down 
in black and red. Every new car and used 
car tells its own story. He knows the cars 
on the track and the cars in the house and 
the cars that are coming from the factory. 
Ask him any question you please and his 
records answer it on the second. 

That's what is meant by "Knowing your 
business." 

How many dealers do this? How many 
are aware, on a minute's notice of their 
business condition? How many know what 



they made on each car sold for three years 
back? How many know their exact shop 
and selling cost? How many know what 
they must do in the next week, or month, 
or year? 

This sort of thing is chart and compass 
combined. It enables the man at the wheel 
to steer a safe course amid the rocks and 
shoals of business and competition. 

No manufacturer would dare to attempt 
to run his business without such a guide. 
No more should a dealer essay to shape a 
business course without it. Yet hundreds 
do. They live on a hit-or-miss plan, a hand- 
to-mouth lack of system. 

There is nothing in the least complicated 
in this record. A boy could start such a 
record and keep it in operation. To be sure 
ft requires some thought, and application. 
But it practically shapes itself as it pro- 
gresses. 

Suppose you — who have never done this — 
buy a small loose-leaf note-book, in size 
about 5x7 inches and BEGIN IT TODAY! 

Rule off the pages in the best way you 
can — and go at it! You'll be amazed how 
easy it is to do it. Make it as simple as you 
wish. Start small. It will shape itself and 
grow of itself. 

Of course you'll change and revise and 
improve. But eventually you'll know about 
your business, what this man knows about 
his. 



Get-Together Meeting at Des 
Moines 

The Hudson-Jones Auto Company at Des 
Moines, Iowa, acted as host for one hun- 
dred auto dealers and salesmen on Monday, 
February 16. G. W. Jones, the Hudson dis- 
tributor, and Dean Schooler, president of the 
local association, directed the meeting. 

The salesroom of the Hudson-Jones Com- 
pany was cleared and a temporary refresh- 
ment counter erected across one end. At 
nine o'clock a table full of good things to eat 
and drink was thrown open. 

The purpose of the meeting was simply 
for a better acquaintance among the Des 



Moines dealers, although some business was 
transacted, or at least introduced. The ques- 
tion of a public auction for second-hand cars 
was informally discussed. Practically all 
of the dealers were in favor of this method 
of disposing of used cars. 

Quite a little discussion was had also of 
the question of establishing a clearing house 
for used cars and to set the allowance price 
and prevent ruinous trading prices being 
offered by some dealers. Whether or not the 
local dealers could be held together on a 
proposition of this kind is a question. If it 
could be done the impression prevails that It 
would solve the second-hand car allowance 
matter in a very satisfactory way. The plan 
is now in use in several cities and works 
well. 
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"Now Run It On the Scales." 

Said a prospect after a salesman had 
finished his demonstration run and was on 
his way back to the salesroom, "You say 
the weight of the Forty is 2980 pounds? Is 
that right? Run it on the scales!" 

The car, without passengers, weighed 
slightly over 3100 pounds. And the sales- 
man — because he didn't think — felt inclined 
to blame the factory for a "misrepresenta- 
tion." The prospect grumbled. Things 
looked disturbed. 

But the dealer was a man of ready re- 
sourcefulness. When the prospect and the 
salesman put it up to the dealer he just 
smiled. "How much do you weigh?" he 
asked the prospect. "A hundred and eighty," 
the man replied. "Step on the scales here," 
requested the dealer, turning to the shop, 
where there happened to be a small platform 
scale. The prospect did so. The scales 
showed two hundred and nine pounds. 

"How do you account for it?" asked the 
dealer. 

"That isn't ray real weight," said the man. 
•'I've got my overcoat on and heavy shoes 
and I had this heavy package in my hand." 

"The real weight of the Six-40," said the 
dealer, "is its certified railway shipping 
weight. When in use its weight varies ac- 
cording to its load. One man may have 
fifteen gallons of gasoline in the tank. The 
other may have but five. Put in a lot of 
tools and extra rugs and robes, and tires and 
a trunk or suit-case or two and it will run 
over that weight, just as you do when you 
have your overcoat and shoes on. We weigh 
the car in its "stocking feet" just as you 
weigh yourself. The tires are of a size 
figured away over capacity. A hundred or 
two hundred pounds of tools and equipment 
is not going to make any real difference. 
Every car, heavy or light, must carry gaso- 
line, and oil, and water, and tools, and robes 
and rugs, and spare tires and tubes. Also 
the passengers are rarely twice of the same 
weight. These all are variables. The actual, 
real, unvarying weight of the car is its ship- 
ping weight — its weight 'in its stocking 
feet,' 2980 pounds!" 

Then the salesman smiled, and the pros- 
pect smiled, — and they had a short but inter- 
esting session with a dotted line and a check- 
book. 

Moral — Don't lose your head. And don't 
lose your faith in the factory because you 
haven't learned to think quickly. "There's a 
reason" for all that the factory does and 
says. And it's no secret — except to those 
who will not see. 



Showing the Stuff of Which the Forty is Made 



Here are three striking and valuable 
photographs. They can be used as excellent 
selling arguments for the Forty. Where a 
prospect seems inclined to question the ma- 
terial in the car perhaps because of its light 
weight or for some other reason, show him 
these photographs and tell him this story: 

It was a new Forty, a snowy, slippery road, 



Observe that the frame, which is of carbon 
steel, was not broken, nor even eraeked. It 
merely curled up in a half-circle. Notice 
what happened to the spring. The vanadium 
steel was not eraeked or broken by even this 
terrific shock. The top leaf curled up like a 
piece of paper, yet held its place. The wheels 



and a factory tester. 
The tester was trying 
out the accelerating 
power of the new 
motor, when the 
wheels struck a rut, 
jumped the road and 
the ditch and the car 
crashed into an iron 
electric light post. The 
speed was pretty high. 
The end of t h e 
frame on the left side 

struck the post. Photograph on the left 
shows what happened to the frame. The 
photograph on the right shows the rear end 
of the left front spring, where it is shackled 
to the frame. The two front wheels are shown 
(after detaching) in the third photograph. 



were scarcely scratch- 
ed. Not a spoke was 
broken. 

Of course the fender, 
radiator and lamp on 
the left side were 
pretty badly smashed. 
The driver was a lit- 
tle dazed and bruised 
but was otherwise un- 
hurt. Had the frame 
or the spring given 
way results might 
have been different. 

This little encounter of the Forty with the 
iron post is a valuable, though hardly antici- 
pated, test of the strength and quality of the 
material that is in the frame and springs of 
the Hudson Six. 



The Hudson in Virginia 

On February 2, Governor Stuart of Vir- 
ginia was inaugurated at Richmond, Va. He 
had as his escort the state militia and mem- 
bers of the military school. The incoming 
and retiring governors rode in a 1914 Hudson 
Six-54. In fact, as we are advised by W. J. 
Miller, manager of the Gordon Motor Com- 
pany of Richmond, the parade consisted 
entirely of soldiers and Hudson cars. There 
were ten Hudsons in the parade. The Gov- 
ernor owns a 1914 Hudson Six-54, thus add- 
ing one more to the list of "Governers Who 
Hudson." 



Testard s New Orleans Smile 

The Testard smile is famous in the city of 
the Mardi Gras. 

It's easy to smile when things come easy. 
But to smile when they're hard, and to win 
so many friends that the hard spots are made 
smooth and conditions are changed, is the 
Testard plan. 

Dealer Testard's genial and friendly com- 
petitors are famous cutters. They "raise" 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



San Juan. Porto Rico, dealers say that the 
Six-46 Is called the "Handsome Six" In that ter- 
ritory. Also that it has been received with 
greater approval and appreciation than any mo- 
tor-car that ever reached the island. With this 
pleasant letter of appreciation was enclosed an 
order for the fifth car placed in Porto Rico since 
December 1st last. 

Send in your order for a binder for factory 
correspondence and circular letters. Hundreds 
of dealers already have done so. Yet many 
have not yet equipped their offices with the bind- 
ers mentioned in a recent issue of the Triangle. 
Try It and you'll wonder how you ever managed 
to get on without it. 

Wilson & Spencer of Iowa City sold a Slx-40 
to a prospect without his having seen the car. 
On delivery, he wrote them as follows: 

"Some car. Looks better than I ever hoped 
it would, and by far the easiest riding car that 
I was ever in." 

To the ranks of "Governors who Hudson" has 
been added the name of Governor Colquitt of 
Texas. William Stelnhardt of San Antonio did 
the addition. The governor has owned a well- 
known Four. But the Six caught him, as it 
does all experienced motorists. Now he says he 
never before knew what real motor-car satis- 
faction was. The sale was made in the face 
of fierce cut-price competition, but the governor 
paid full price, with freight. The merits of the 
Hudson Six made the sale. 



Milton G. Smith, of South Bend. Ind., is the 
latest progressive Hudson dealer to join the Tri- 
angle road-sign ranks. We have an order 
from him for one hundred of the road-signs. 
We are delighted to hear from energetic adver- 
tisers like Mr. Smith, and trust that his ex- ; 
ample will be followed by many others. If 
dealers are going to get the benefit of these , 
road-signs during the coming season, there is 
no time to lose in placing their orders. i 

The Welbon Motor Car Company, of Cincin- 
nati, are sending out nine hundred letters to 
physicians in their county. On the letter is il- 
lustrated the Cabriolet with the top up and 
down, and a complete description is also given. 
A six-line letter, well written and reproduced, 
appears on the blank portion of the letterhead. 
This is the sort of thing that brings in pros- 
pects and makes sales. Of course r the letter 
alone will not do so, but as one link in the chain 
of effort, it is most excellent, and we congratu- 
late the Welbon Motor Car Company on their 
originality and energy. 

Talk about Hudson enthusiasm ! Donald 
Heme, traveling service man for the Louis Gey- 
ler Company of Chicago, was taken ill the other 
day in Springfield, 111. It was necessary to call 
a physician, and Mr. Heme told the bell-boy to 
telephone for "a physician who drove a Hudson 
car." He Insisted that he would have nothing 
to do with any doctor who did not arrive in a 
Hudson. Thereupon, the bell-boy telephoned for 
Doctor Fred S. O'Hara, who is probably the 
biggest Hudson enthusiast in Springfield, 111. 
We have not heard the latest reports, but if 
Heme, the Hudson representative, does not get 
well under the medicine of O'Hara. the Hudson 
owner, there must be something radically wrong 
with Hudson quality. 



H. A. Teitard 
New Orleans Distributor 

the "trade ins," slash the list prices, pile on 
extra equipment, and do all sorts of pleasant 
things for the prospect. Yet in spite of this 
owner after owner comes dropping into Test- 
ard's showrooms saying: "Well! I've de- 
cided to give you an order for a Hudson 
Six." 

Testard sticks for the list price with full 
freight. He turns a deaf ear to the siren 
voice of the high-trading-price and freight-off 
deceiver. Consequently he is making monejv 
and making friends. /^ 
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Don't Overlook a Bright Boy 

By H. RUSSELL WILSON 
Legare-Gadbois Automobile, Montreal, Que. 

Many sales are lost by bucking against a stone 
wall or trying to convince a customer on a point 
where he is more stubborn and set than we are. 
This, instead of finding his weak point or reason 
for desiring our product and bringing all our 
force to bear on that 
point. 

In the case of Mr. 
X, the sticking point 
was his second-hand 
car. But this was side- 
stepped at the first 
mention of trade and 
the Hudson 54 shown 
and thoroughly ex- 
plained and a demon- 
stration arranged for 
later. 

Principally from 
reading advertisements 
he had become imbued 
with the "6 Cylinder" 
idea and had settled 
on four popular sixes 
in the $3,000. (Can- 
adian selling prices of H. Russell Wilson 
"54" price class). Legare CJadbols Automobile 
This included a six of Montreal, Quebec, 
the same make as his 
1012 four, which had 

been satisfactory. This man is an experienced 
specialty salesman himself, so ordinary sales 
talk would not have much effect, but the weak 
point in his defense showed up in the demonstra- 
tion which was one of 18 miles to his country 
house. 

It was two small boys of 10 and 13 years of 
age, who were "motor-mad" and who wanted 
to know all about self-starters, even clutch oper- 
ation, good brakes, etc., etc., in a way that it 
was a pleasure to note. 

At once I decided that these boys could sell 
the car to their father where the best salesman 
might fall down, so I devoted my best knowl- 
edge to interesting and instructing those boys 
in the Hudson. 

The beauty and comfort of the "54" satisfied 
the customer and his wife, but they stuck on 
the second-hand car allowance. It was then 
the boys proved how thoroughly they had been 
sold on the Hudson, for they took "Poor Father" 
to each of the other salesrooms and pointed out 
where that car was not up to the Hudson, which 
they understood better. 

On our last visit to our showrooms, Mr. X 
was introduced to a "54" lady owner who has 
had three Hudsons and is always pleased to 
boost and tell her Hudson experiences. That, 
with the boys' hard work, resulted in closing a 
man who was always referred to as a hard 
buyer. 

The old car was such a really unimportant 
factor, when the customer reached that stage, 
that failing to agree to our allowance price he 
left the old car on sale and placed a clean order 
for the Hudson "54." 



Twelve Points, Five Minutes 
Each 

By H. W. MACLELLAN 
Manager E. V. Stratton Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Every salesman should be able, if necessary, 
to talk at least an hour about the car he has 
to sell, without the aid of a single question from 
his prospect. 

The average man you go to see (not the one 
who comes to your showroom) sits behind the 
breastworks of his desk, surrounded with an 
atmosphere of resistance. If he is really in the 
market for a car his questions won't help you, 
and if he is as good a buyer as you should be 
a salesman it may have the effect of putting you 
on the defensive — and you cannot dominate from 
the defense. 

Pick out twelve good strong talking points 
about your car, talk about each for five minutes. 
Twelve reasons, five minutes each, would make 
a sixty-minute selling talk and as you probably 
speak fifty words a minute your listener would 
have heard three thousand words on the sub- 
ject of a Hudson car. 

He has really learned something about the 
Hudson, it was presented in a way most favor- 
able to your case, and even if you don't get his 
order that day, what he has learned he will re- 
peat and he will repeat it the way you gave it 
to him, favorably for you, logically and con- 
vincingly. If that was the way you gave it. 



In a Nut Shell 

By M. L. ROSE 
Rose Bros. Auto Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

The large number of satisfied customers in 
your territory is your strongest selling point. 

The strong financial and well managed manu- 
facturing company, together with its famous 
engineering corps headed by Howard E. Coffin, 
the recognized master of automobile engineers. 

The efficient service that you (as the local 
dealer) are able to furnish Hudson owners. 

The Hudson is recognized as the most ad- 
vanced car and its depreciation is less than 
others. 

Substantially built, handsomely designed, lux- 
urious finish, low cost of maintenance, ease of 
operation and smooth running of the car. 

Don't Knock 

By S. J. PENBERTHY 
Hudson-Jones Automobile Co., Des Moines 

I have proven it doesn't pay to knock the 
other make cars by an experience I had in 
trying to close a deal with a man (whom we 
will call Mr. Smith), who had decided to either 
buy a Hudson Six-54 or a four-cylinder car of 
a competing make. I 
worked faithfully and 
conscientiously on the 
sale, gave a splendid 
demonstration, did all 
in my power to have 
him close on my re- 
turn, but he wanted to 
take one more ride in 
the competing car. 

Early the following 
morning he 'phoned 
me, stating he had 
bought the other car. 
That evening hn hap- 
pened to be passing in 
his new car, so stop- 
ped at the salesroom. 
As he entered the door 
I came forward and 
shook hands with him, 
saying, "Well. Mr. 
Smith, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your 
new car, which with- 
out a doubt, Is one of the best four-cylinder cars 
on the market, but. of course, I would like to 
see you driving a Hudson Six-54." We talked 
for some time and he left. 

In less than two weeks I saw an account in 
the evening paper where Mr. Smith lost his car 
by his garage burning. I immediately made it 
my business to be at his office in the morning. 
On seeing me he said, "Well, you are back on 
the job again, are you?" I answered, "Most as- 
suredly." We talked about the accident for 
some time when he said, "The remark you made 
and congratulated me when I purchased my 
other car will mean to you a sale of a Hudson 
Six-54 now." I handed him the contract prop- 
erly filled out and he immediately signed it. 



S. J. Penberthy 

Hudson -Jone* Automobile Co. 

Des Moines, la. 



The Prospect Drives 

By A. L. DOWLING. 
Wray-Dickinson Co., Shreveport, La. 

I never could get anything of this prospect 
except "I will see you in a few days." 

But I kept on "riding him" and each time we 
went out I would have him take hold of the 
wheel. 

Five rides In three weeks — but the last one 
was to the garage for a blank check. 

Everybody that knew the prospect said, "He 
will never buy a car." 

The blank check was filled out for the full 
cash price of a "54" with seat covers, extra tire 
and tube, and other equipments. 

This morning he came In again to know "how 
soon he could see a Six-40 Roadster." 



The Foxy Question 

By C. N. WHITE 
Bemb-Robinson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

When you are ready to quit, try this — it will 
work. 

After you have gone all the way with a pros- 
pect and still cannot get the order, try this : it 
has worked time and time again. 

"Mr. Smith, I have tried every way I know 
of to sell you a Hudson car, but for some reason 
I am unable to get your order. Mr. Smith, I am 
through, but before I go, I would like to know 
for my own personal satisfaction why it is that 
I cannot sell you a Hudson." 

I will take a ticket that he tells you the 
reason, and then — well — what's the use ; over- 
coming objections is easy for a salesman. 



Tact and Patience Lead 

By R. C. GRETH 

Sales Manager H. O. Harrison Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

To my mind the two principal essentials in 
selling Hudson cars are tact and patience. To 
begin with, my contention is that any one buy- 
ing a motor car ranging in price from $1,500 to 
$3,000 if approached correctly and at the right 
time cannot help but 
buy a Hudson car. Un- 
fortunately, no man is 
able to approach every 
one correctly and at 
the right time, but I 
believe that with thor- 
ough study one could 
make himself quite 
proficient in these two 
essentials, if he keeps 
in mind that to do so 
he must use tact and 
patience. 

To begin with, every 
salesman selling a 
Hudson car should 
realize that when a 
prospect enters the 
salesroom, he ( the 
prospect) is practically 
80% sold, due to the R r r .. 

excellent advertising Sales Manager' H. O Harrison 
done nationally by the Company 

Hudson Motor Car San Francisco. Cal. 

Company and locally by the dealers, as well as 
the fact that the large majority of Hudson own- 
ers are pleased with their cars and are natur- 
ally boosters. So it occurs to the writer that 
the principal thing that the salesman selling 
the Hudson car must keep In mind is not so 
much to talk the car, but to be careful, to ap- 
proach the customer in a tactful way, and then 
have patience and wait for the opportune time 
to get the customer's name on the dotted line. 



The Prospect Convinces Himself 

By I. H. HEYDT 
Heydt-Haas Motor Co., Reading, Pa. 

If the question is proper, just, and compre- 
hensible, the answer will be simple to discover 
and verify. 

My prospect, now a future Hudson owner, was 
first Interested in a car that sells for one thou- 
sand dollars more than 
the Hudson Six-54. He 
claimed that the other 
car was naturally, ac- 
cording to the differ- 
ence in price, the bet- 
ter car of the two. 

To disabuse his mind 
of this misleading 
fact I asked him to 
compare the Hudson 
Six-40 with the Hud- 
son Six-54, and answer 
truthfully whether or 
not he could note and 
specify the five hun- 
dred dollars difference 
between their prices. 
His answer was truth- 
ful — he could. I then 

I asked him whether or I- H. Heydt 

not he could note and Heydt-Haas Motor Co. 

specify a thousand Reading. Pa, 

dollar difference be- 

I tween the price of the 

! Hudson Six-54 and the one he claimed superior 

; to it. His truthful answer was given hesitat- 

I ingly — he could not. 

J His own decision was, of course, convincing. 
If a five hundred dollar difference could be 
readily noted and understood, a thousand dol- 
lar difference should be more readily noted and 
understood, providing both questions are proper, 
just and comprehensible. The first question was 
all this and, therefore, was easily solved and 
verified. The second question was not, and. 
therefore, could not be solved truthfully and 
the answer could never be verified, as the more 
expensive car was lacking. 

This question and Its answer may be used t«» 
advantage by other salesmen, who are endeavor- 
ing to compete with more expensive ears. 



During the first twenty-three days of Januarv. 
the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company of St. 
Liouls sold thirty-live cars. 



Some dealers and salesman seem to think 
that because a man is driving, let us say, a 1913 
Hudson Six and is in the market for a 1914 
car, that it Is unnecessary to go over the 1914 
model with the prospect. They take it for 
granted that he already is thoroughly familiar 
with the Hudson Six and is sold on it. This, 
In some instances, is a mistake. There are 
vital differences in the two cars and certainly 
the improvements, at least, should be strongly 
called to the attention of the prospect no mat- 
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The Hudson in Australia 



Prom Messrs. Dalgety & Company, Hudson 
distributors for New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, come the accompanying interesting 
photographs of the Hudson in Australia. In 
sending them to us, H. B. Phipps, represent- 
ing the Hudson Motor Car Company in 



Australia and New Zealand, writes enthusi- 
astically of the popularity of the "triangle 
on the radiator" in that little-known land. 
The trip was made by Mr. Tracey, a sales- 
man for Dalgety & Company. On this one 
trip three Hudsons were sold. 



\ 



RifcTht on the border line between Queens- 
land and New South Wales. 



Australian aboriginals and Hudson car 
at Carrawillinghi, Queensland. 

An up-grade — a common occurrence 
in sunny New South Wales. 
Moongolla Hotel, 120 miles from nearest At Moree, N. S. W. Just leaving for Numgandl, 

railway. 117° in the shade. 100 miles across the black soil plain. 



The Hudson in Indiana 



Here are the most important officials of 
the State of Indiana: In the first Hudson 
Six, at the wheel, is Governor Ralston. At 
his side is A. L. Maxwell, Hudson distributor, 
whose headquarters are at Lawrenceville, 111., 



Mason J. Niblack of Vincennes. In the other 
cars, are other state officials of Indiana, 
together with candidates for state offices. 

State Treasurer Vollmer has, we believe, 
already placed his order for a Hudson Six-54 



i 



and whose territory includes Vincennes, Ind., 
where the photograph was taken. On the 
auxiliary seat on the left side is Honorable 
William Vollmer, state treasurer. In the 
back seat at the left is Mayor Bell of 
Indianapolis and at his side is Honorable 



and Governor Ralston is showing a strong 
inclination towards the dotted line. 

The cars made a fine impression on all the 
state officials and candidates. 

One of them, after asking several questions 
about the Hudson, exclaimed, "Well, this is 
sure some carriage." 



National Shows Broke All Records 

Mr. S. A. Miles, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
called at the Triangle office the other day. 
He said the big national motor shows at New 
York and Chicago were record-breakers in 
many features. 

Both shows showed larger attendance than 
last year. This included both free or com- 
plimentary visitors, and paid tickets. 

Chicago had twenty per cent more attend- 
ance than in 1913. Fully 20,000 more admis- 
sions were recorded than last year. 

New York had 10,000, or more, greater 
attendance than before. 

Registrations of dealers at Chicago were 
3,500, against 2,700 in 1913. And there were 
very many who visited the show who did not 
enter their names, or leave other record of 
their visit. Number of dealer-visitors at 
New York, unfortunately, could not be given 
by Mr. Miles, off-hand. 

The class of visitors was appreciably bet- 
ter than at previous shows. Very many more 
evidently were of the buying class. There 
was a more business-like atmosphere than 
at other shows. While it is impossible to 
tell exact numbers of actual sales made, the 
list of prospects secured by exhibitors was 
stated to be very satisfactory indeed. And 
the quality of the inquiries was never so 
good. 

An interesting discussion was had relative 
to the placing of price signs on cars. From 
Mr. Miles' comments it would seem not dif- 
ficult for exhibitors to have this privilege 
at future shows. The size and style of price 
signs to be, of course, strictly regulated by 
the management of the shows. This would 
unquestionably add largely to the interest of 
visitors and would be a popular rule as seen 
from the standpoint of the exhibitors. The 
price is one of the most interesting and 
vital parts of the car. To omit it has always 
seemed more or less unexplainable. 

The tendency of motor car owners to "go 
up the line" was very strikingly in evidence. 
A man who owned a $500 car in 1912 bought 
a $900 machine 1913. And for this year was 
attracted by the Light Sixes at prices averag- 
ing around $1,500. Thus even the smallest 
and lowest-priced car has its place in the 
line of education. 

In speaking with prospects at the show 
the tendency toward more efficient cars, of 
the most modern type was distinctly in evi- 
dence. 



Columbia, S. C. , Peb. 24, 1914. 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 

Detroit, Mioh. 
Gentlemen: -We have not been able to make 
a competitive test of the "Six-40" with 
any 4-cylinder car as none of our com- 
petitors here will enter the contest. 

However, our Charleston dealer has 
obtained 21i miles over heavy roads on 5 
quarts of gasoline in this car. Dr. J. J. 
Watson, a prominent physician of this 
city, last week drove his "Six-40" 27 
miles on less than a gallon and a half of 
gasoline. This run is remarkable, when 
the very heavy road conditions are 
considered, and Dr. Watson is enthusias- 
tic over the result. 

The Southern Motor Car Co. , at Flor- 
ence, report that they are obtaining 15 
to 16 miles to the gallon, and as they 
are in sandy country, this is a very 
fine showing. 

Trusting this report will be pleasing 
to you, as it is to ourselves, we are 
Very truly yours, ' 

Black-Prasier Motor Car Co. 
JMB/BM Jas. M. Black, President 



We consider some of the above records ex- 
ceptional. We make no claim that the Six-40 
will equal this mileage In the hands of average 
drivers and under average conditions. Sales- 
men are cautioned not to give prospects the 
Impression that every car under all conditions 
equal these performances. 



Impn 
will 
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Automobile Salesmanship 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

Director of Sales and Advertising 

(Bessn in January 3rd brae) 



WORK YOUR HEAD. 

You can make far more with your head 
than with your hands. The "hustler" who 
dashes back and forth all day long achieves 
little compared with the "thinker" who plans 
his day's work before he begins it. 

The salesman who calls, aimlessly, on 
twenty men secures fewer orders than the 
one who maps out his field and his method 
and sees only half, or a third of the number. 
The well-laid plan of campaign wins over the 
most enthusiastic guerilla warfare. 

Head work wins prize fights and base ball 
games. The man who farms with his head 
is fast outstripping the harder working old- 
timer who sneers at "book farming." 

The biggest salaries are paid to men for 
what they know, not for what they do with 
their own hands. Quality is far more valu- 
able than quantity. A carat's weight of dia- 
monds will buy a dozen tons of coal. 

One active brain cell is worth more to a 
man in dollars and cents than a thousand 
cells of mere muscle. The world is ruled by 
mental forces, not by physical. 

All successful men are thinkers. The plan 
is the biggest part of any achievement. No 
man ever made a fortune by the work of 
his hands. 

If you would win— THINK! 



FACTORY INQUIRIES ARE YOUNG 
GOLD MINES. 

Hudson advertising is not written with the 
intention of producing large numbers of in- 
quiries. To make it bring thousands of in- 
quiries is very easy. But many of the re- 
sulting prospects are apt to be merely "curi- 
osity seekers." It costs both the factory and 
the dealer a lot of money to follow up each 
inquiry. If the prospect proves worthless 
this expense has been worse than useless. 

Hence the comparatively limited number 
of inquiries we receive are almost invariably 
of real value. They come from people who 
are honestly interested in the car. 

We have several times explained the sys- 
tem we use for handling these inquiries. A 
letter of acknowledgment is sent to each, 
giving the name of the nearest dealer, and a 
letter is written to the dealer giving him the 
name of the prospect and all information. 

It is expected that dealers will follow up 
these names and also that they will report 
to the factory just what is the result of their 
work. This is most valuable information to 
us for it gives us an idea of the way to write 
and handle our national advertising. It also 
shows us the class of people that is being 
attracted by the advertising. We urge upon 
all dealers the great value of these reports. 
Please let us have them very fully and com- 
pletely. A simple card system, operated by 
one of the ofllce assistants, will make this 
report automatic and will at the same time 
relieve the dealer and salesmen of any care 
of these details. 

Some dealers call these factory inquiries 
"young gold mines." A. M. Lowentritt, of 
Oil City, Pa., told us the other day that the 
inquiries sent him through the factory were 
the best on his list. He instanced five fac- 
tory inquiries sent him recently to FOUR 
of which he sold Six-54's. This is a wonder- 
ful record. It speaks well not only for the 
high quality of factory prospect names, but 
it indicates also that Mr. Lowentritt is right 
on the job with his "follow-up." 



CHAPTER XIV 
What Sells Automobiles? 

After all, what sells automobiles? 

To the man who has owned several cars, 
and knows probably more about a car than 
does the average salesman, mechanical con- 
struction appeals. Also reputation of the 
car and its maker; service given by the 
dealer; performance of the car. 

Sell him on the reputation of the car, 
unquestioned standing of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company; excellence of Hudson service; 
ability of the cars as regards power, speed, 
ease of control, intrinsic value of the Hudson 
and its high used-car value. 

A mere "ride" in the car won't impress 
this man. He knows well that almost any 
car will perform creditably in the hands of 
an expert, when tuned up for a special 
demonstration. 

The man who has no special mechanical 
knowledge will be sold largely on reputation 
of car, advantage of buying a car so thor- 
oughly tested and tried, advanced engineer- 
ing features of car, comfort and conveni- 
ences. 

This man will be impressed with a pleas- 
ant demonstrating drive. See chapter XV 
on "Hints on Demonstrations" for sugges- 
tions in this connection. 

Women choose a motor car because of its 
beauty, its style, the fact that others in 
their set own certain cars, because leading 
society women own cars of this make; and 
because of the comfort of the seats, uphol- 
stering, etc. 

When a prospect brings with him his wife, 
daughter, or other women members of his 
family, and it is apparent that on them 
will rest the decision as to the purchase, a 
salesman should push the beauty and com- 
fort features for all they are worth; should 
emphasize the style of the car, the fact that 
it is fashionable, that the "best people" own 
Hudson cars, etc. 

Demonstration rides are of value when 
women are to have the deciding vote. 
Mechanical performance will not appeal as 
much as will smoothness of running, easy 
riding over bumps and crossings, impres- 
sion the car makes on pedestrians and espe- 
cially so among the "smart" people of the 
town. 

It may be urged by some that price plays 
a large part in the purchase of an auto- 
mobile. This, however, in the case of a car 
as high-grade and of the class of the Hudson 
is a mistake. Price is the last thing a sales- 
man should mention. It is the least of his 
obstacles 

The Hudson Six-54 sells at $2,250. Sup- 
pose another car to be sold at $2,000. It 
may be either a Six or a Four. 

Or the prospect may offer an old car in 
trade on which he expects a large allowance 
toward the price of his new car. 

In either case the problem is the same. 

A man who can pay $2,000 for a car can 
pay $250 more. There is therefore only to 
be overcome a state of mind. There is no 
real objection to the higher price. It is 
merely that the prospect must be convinced 
that he is getting value for his money. 

Even the closest and most economical 
buyer will add the slight extra amount of 
$250 to his figure if he can be shown where 
he is getting better intrinsic value, a prac- 
tical certainty of a better used-car price, and 
more satisfaction and pleasure in the operat- 
ing of the car. 

Even in the ease of a man who has in 
mind a car at a much lower price than the 
Hudson it is not always safe to give up the 
chance of a sale without an effort. Many a 



Hudson Six has been sold to a prospect who 
came into the salesroom with the intention 
in his mind of paying only about $600 for 
a low-priced car. 

The natural law of "momentum" is true 
of automobile sales as of many other things. 
Human beings are gregarious — that is they 
dislike to be alone, they go in "flocks." Pop- 
ularity is a great selling asset. It is easier 
to sell Hudson cars now than it was a year 
-ago. It is very much easier to sell the 1914 
car than it was the 1913. It is easier today 
to sell a Six than a Four, in a car of a 
certain size and price. When there are 100 
Hudson owners in a town sales come more 
readily, and to a better class of buyers, than 
when there were but two or three Hudsons 
represented there. 

Hence it will be found that the popularity 
of the Hudson car all over the world is 
an immensely powerful selling argument 
There must be good reasons why Hudsons 
are preferred. As Lincoln said: "You can't 
fool all the people all the time." When 
automobile buyers who have owned high- 
priced cars replace them with Hudsons — 
not only by hundreds but by thousands — 
there must be something about the car that 
appeals to all of them alike. 
CHAPTER XV 
Hints on Demonstrations 

Many a sale is lost because of poor demon- 
stration. The fault can not always be laid 
to the car. More often it is due to improper 
handling and poor sales judgment. 

A demonstration is usually understood 
to mean the operating of the car on the 
ioad under actual and average road con- 
ditions. 

At one time a demonstration was the 
strongest selling argument that could be 
used. If a car would run it was considered 
a great thing. Today all cars, and any car, 
will furnish a good demonstration. A good 
driver can produce fair results from even 
an imperfect machine. 

Hence so much stress is not laid, now- 
adays, on this ''joy ride." Yet it is, of 
course, still important; and in some cases 
indispensable. 

The demonstrating car should be in the 
pink of condition. It should be mechanically 
as nearly perfect as care can put it It 
must be clean, bright, and attractive in 
every detail. A dirty car may give a perfect 
performance, mechanically, yet it will not 
aid in making sales if it lacks in appearance. 

Select a route that is not too long, that 
is over good roads that will not be so attrac- 
tive that attention will be diverted from 
the car. You are not out to give the pros- 
pect a sight-seeing tour; you are trying to 
impress him with the ability of the car. 
Usually four or five miles is a sufficiently 
long demonstration for the average sincere 
prospect. 

Do not attempt fancy "stunts." They 
rarely sell cars. Drive at a moderate speed. 
The speed craze is not nearly as prevalent 
as it once was. 

Have your best driver on the job and see 
that all gear shifting, starting and stopping, 
etc., is done easily and noiselessly. Drivers 
should be specially trained and instructed 
in "demonstration driving." A few hours 
spent in this educational direction will bring 
excellent returns in the better impression 
produced on prospects. 

All persons are not observers. Most of us 
see only those things to which our attention 
is called. In the demonstration refer to the 
quietness of the motor, call attention to the 
ease and comfort of the car. 

Emphasize the principal points of superi- 
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ority of the Six in a car of this type, as set 
forth in the catalog and advertising matter. 
These are, of course, smoothness of running, 
ease of throttling down on high in traffic, 
quick pick-up and get-away, quietness and 
ease of control. 

Have the buyer sit at the wheel. This 
appeals to all. Call attention to the posi- 
tion of the wheel and the long, easy reach 
to the foot-pedals. Point out that the foot 
is not cramped and mention the fact that 
these little details of comfort have always 
been given the greatest attention by Mr. 
Coffin. 

Find the opportunity to frequently refer 
to Mr. Coffin and the Hudson's famous board 
of engineers. The value of this is made 
clear in the chapter referring to our adver- 
tising. 

When at a place away from any likelihood 
of interruption, stop the car in a pleasant 
spot and have the buyer get out so you can 
show him the convenient location of all 
oiling places. Lift the hood and call atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the motor. 

Call attention to the damage that dust 
does to the adjustments of many automobiles. 
Explain that Mr. Coffin tested many cars 
and found that the valve tappets of the for- 
ward cylinders wore away much more rap- 
idly than those of the rear cylinders, and 
that was what caused him to enclose the 
valves. Call attention to the absence of 
oil and grease about the motor and explain 
how every moving part of the Hudson is 
dust proof. 

Don't lose sight of the importance of mak- 
ing the conditions under which the demon- 
stration is made, as agreeable as possible. 
Permit nothing to happen that will in the 
least annoy or disconcert the buyer. If 
you choose a route on which to make the 
demonstration, that proves so interesting 
that the buyer gives attention to it and not 
to the car and what you are saying about 
it, the chances are that you lose the sale. 

If it is hot and the glare of the sun is 
bad, have up the top. 

Don't, if you can avoid it, demonstrate on 
a dusty road. If you can choose the time, 
make it just before dusk. It is pleasanter 
then. 

If possible, have a driver handle the car 
for you while you talk to the buyer. See 
that the driver is neatly dressed, that he 
does not interrupt the conversation and that 
his general appearance will inspire con- 
fidence as to his carefulness. Don't permit 
him, however, to drive fast or to make any 
demonstration as to his skill. It is not a 
good idea to allow the prospect to think that 
skill is required to operate the car. 

Have the car driven at about 15 miles an 
hour, at the maximum, unless a faster speed 
is requested. 

Call especial attention to the manner in 
which the car can be throttled down on high, 
and point out the advantages of such flex- 
ibility. If you are asked to show the speed 
of the car, do it only on a straight, clear 
road. Avoid causing any shocks or fright 

All buyers are not "speed mad." 

The demonstration should be the closing 
argument. 

If you haven't sold your man by the way 
the car performs and the opportunity it 
affords to make your most convincing claims, 
you lose an advantage that will be hard to 
regain. You have shown all the car is 
expected to do under ordinary conditions, if 
you have made a complete demonstration 
and you have told your story. Make It so 
convincing that there will be no postpone- 
ment of decision. 

Perhaps, you will be told that there are 
other car 8 the buyer would like to see before 
he decides. Agree with him that it is a good 
idea, but point out that to look further 
usually leaves one quite as undecided, as 
he is in making the selection of a necktie, 
when several patterns are laid before him. 
The more he looks at the assortment, the 
more confused he usually becomes. 



"Great Minds" 



"Great minds run in the same channel." 
Bay City, Michigan, and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, think alike. Almost on the same day 



there was received from 
the Mohr Auto Com- 
pany of Bay City, and 
from the Saunders Mo- 
tor Car Company of 
Birmingham the an- 
nexed photographs of 
the ancient ox team and 
the latest exponent of 
modern travel luxury — 
the Hudson Six-40 Phae- 
ton. 

Curiously, too, the 
photographs were taken 
from almost precisely 
the same angle of view. An interesting 
detail in connection with the Bay City 
story is the fact that the three passen- 



| gers in the car all will be owners of 
"Forties" in the spring. A team of horses 
I — shown in the original photograph — were 
so startled (presuma- 
bly) by the contrast be- 
tween the ox-team and 
the Hudson that they 
ran away, in a cloud of 
dust. 

The photo from Bir- 
m i n g h a m strikingly 
shows the strides made 
in transportation by the 
Sunny South. The au- 
tomobile is the greatest 
thing that ever hap- 
pened to the South. For 
it has brought a swing 



toward good roads, and this in turn has 
stirred up the whole community to energy 
and activity. 



Emphasize that the principal thing for 
anyone to consider in the purchase of a 
car, is the integrity of the makers and 
sellers. There are so many things about an 
automobile that even those who have owned 
cars are unable to judge of their own knowl- 
edge and the confidence they repose in 
makers is such a compelling influence that 
it should be taken advantage of. If the 
buyer indicates an interest in any particular 
feature of the car, dwell upon that. By 
skillful salesmanship this can be made the 
most important item in the car to the buyer, 
and will be found often to get a sale where 
reference to other good qualities would 
make no impression. 

(To be cod tinned.) 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



Des Moines, la., is one of the men connected 
with dealers' organizations who visited the Chi- 
cago Show. Later he was a factory visitor. 
He paid more than casual attention to processes. 
Incidentally he visited the Delco school and the 
Continental motor manufacturing plant. 

We wish to thank the Peverlll Motor Sales 
Company of Waterloo, Iowa, for their recent 
order for 12 pair of Hudson pennants, 36 nickel- 
plated Triangles for radiator caps and one stand- 
ard Triangle binder. This is the sort of 
dealer we like to have. 



Half a dozen Six-40's and a Slx-54 have been 
shipped to the Philippine dealers for the Hud- 
son, Levy Hermanos, Manila, P. I., this season. 
The shipping schedule is now three cars per 
month. The Hudson Six-54 that reached Manila 
recently was the first "streamline" design car 
seen in the Islands. It created a great deal of 
interest which has been increased since the car 
went Into service on Manila streets. 



Hudson No. 1564. 



W. E. Shackelford, the Miami, Pla., distributor, 
drove a Light Six-40 one hundred and seventy 
miles one day last month. His average mile- 
age per gallon of gasoline was sixteen and 
three-quarter miles. On Friday, the 13th of 
February, he sold four cars. He says he wishes 
every day was Friday, the 13th. 



From Sloan & Clapper, Hudson distributors 
at Newburgh, N. Y., comes the report of a snow- 
storm that on February 16th tied up all traffic 
In and around that locality. There are four 
hundred automobile owners in Newburgh, but 
only two cars ventured out on the 16th. One 
of these cars was a Hudson touring car. A well- 
known four-cylinder car, which is by some 
claimed to be almost as good as a Six, did not 
venture out of the garage. Thus, in sun and 
rain, in snow and fair weather, the Hudson 
proves its superiority. 



The Memphis Motor Car Company are send- 
ing out a very attractive and neatly gotten-up 
little four-page folder with reference to their 
rebuilt and slightly-used cars. This mailed to a 
list of prospects will do much to interest them 
In picking up used cars at a time when they 
can get the best bargains. It will also aid the 
Memphis Motor Car Company by clearing out 
their used cars and getting cash In readiness to 
begin the season with a clean sheet. 



D. P. Graves, in charge of the Service Depart- 
ment of the Hudson-Jones Automobile Co. at 



Hudson Roadster, Model 20, serial number 
1564, has been run 100,000 miles or more and is 
still making records. It is owned by Eugene 
Green of Waco, Texas, from whom we received 
this interesting information. 

It runs as well today as when it left the fac- 
tory. On a quarter-mile track recently it made 
a lap in 37 seconds. It was driven by its owner 
from San Marcos to Waco on January 27th, a 
distance of 157 miles, in 11 hours. And this 
was over rough roads. 

About the only cars that can beat this kind 
of record are the Hudsons that have been built 
since the 20 came out. The present Six-40, 
as has been proven in most strenuous tests, 
seems capable of discounting anything ever done 
by previous Hudsons. And as any owner of a 
Hudson knows this is no small performance. 
Take it all through, the Six-40 Is probably "the 
greatest Hudson of them all." 



PENNANTS FOR SALE. 

PENNANTS, with wording "Hudson Six," for sale 
by the factory. White lettering on blue ground, 
first quality felt, extra well made and sewed, 
come In rights and lefts; price, 40c a pair NET. 
Sold only In pairs and not less than five pairs oo 
an order. Use regular Parts Order Blank. 



TRIANGLE ORNAMENTS. 

NICKEL-PLATED TRIANGLES for radiator caps. 
About two Inches high, extra quality nickel plated 
on red brass; each Triangle, with attaching bolt 
and lock washer, carefully packed In strong card- 
board box ready for mailing; 20c each NET. 
Use regular Parts Order Blank. 
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Where Do Old Motor Cars Go? 

The photograph shows where one of them 
goes. It goes on the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road in Florida. This photograph was taken 
in front of the Administration Building of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad in Tampa, 
Fla. 

The car is a Model 20 Hudson touring car 
No. 6175. It is mounted on a special frame 
with solid iron wheels. The front axle is 
live and turns with the wheels. The same 
construction is used on the rear axle as was 
originally on the car. The steering wheel 
has been fitted to operate the brakes. These 
are made of wooden blocks, leather faced, 
and are aDDlied similarly to those of freight 



of the trip made by the Hudson over the 
frozen surface of the lake reads like a 
romance. In places the ice had cracks in 
it of as much as three feet in width. One 
side of the crack was, however, somewhat 
lower than the other. These cracks the 
Hudson took at top speed, leaping them like 
an ice-boat. 

Two four-cylinder cars, of a make stated to 
be "nearly" as good as a Six, and of excessive 
weight, essayed to tackle the same feat. At 
date of writing they are still out on the ice 
of the lake awaiting repairs before they can 
return. 

An interesting bit of detail was that the 
car stood outdoors — of course — over night. 
The radiator was filled with kerosene instead 



plan ahead so that your finances are always 
straight. Do you not believe it profitable 
to consider an automobile in the same way?" 



Analysis of Fifty Retail Sales 

A prominent distributor sends us the rec- 
ord of fifty retail sales. 

Some very instructive information is 
obtained from this analysis. 

Of the fifty, only seven were to persons 
who were buying their first car. In other 
words eighty-six per cent of buyers had old 
cars to trade in. 

Six of the fifty were to prospects who 
already were owners of Hudsons. Of the 



Pritchett, Chief Train Master, and Mr. J. L. 
Winter, Master Mechanic, of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad. 

These gentlemen recently made a trip 
from Waldo, Fla., to Tampa, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty-six miles, in six hours, 
actual running time. This does not consider 
waiting on sidings for trains to pass. It 
will be noticed that this is an average speed 
of about thirty miles an hour. With only 
26" wheels, this is remarkable. The car 
made twenty-five miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Pritchett is shown at the wheel. He 
says that the riding qualities at a speed of 
thirty miles an hour are far superior to those 
of the train coach. He is delighted with his 
car, which has attracted a great amount of 
attention. 



The Hudson Around the World 

In our school days during the geography 
class we learned of Great Slave Lake, and 
Lesser Slave Lake. They seemed to us to 
be well within the Arctic circle. That any- 
one but Esquimaux should go there or live 
there appeared absurd. 



Yet here is a photograph sent us by the 
Freeman Company, Hudson distributors at 
Edmonton, Canada, showing a Hudson car 
on the ice of Lesser Slave Lake. The story 



air-cooled car." 

Answer: Sales Manager Morse dictated a 
reply to the above letter. It may contain argu- 
ments that will be of value to dealers and sales- 
men. The major part of the answer is here 
reproduced. Mr. Morse wrote : 

To begin with, let us say frankly that we 
could prepare a statement for you of up-keep 
or operation cost of our Light Six which figures 
approximately an expense of three cents (3c) 
per mile. There are so many things to consider, 
however, in connection with the individual use 
of any particular motor car which have to do 
with Its operating expense, that it is very diffi- 
cult for us to set down figures which would 
exactly apply in your case, or with any other 
user of our car, unless we had such user make 
an actual test with the car for a period of time 
or a number of miles so that his results would 
serve as a basis for our figures. 

In the attached statement we have figured as 
a basis for your consideration, the expense of 
operating the Light Six, say for three hundred 
days at twenty-five miles per day, a total of 
seventy-five hundred miles. You will note we 
figure tire cost at $182.10. This figure repre- 
sents the cost of a set and a half of tires. Fig- 
uring that one set of tires would at least be 
good for five thousand miles — this set of tires 
would cost $121.40 and for twenty-five hundred 
additional miles, of course we figure one-half the 
cost of a set of tires, making the total cost 
$182.10. Gasoline we have figured at the rate 
of fourteen miles to the gallon. Gasoline ex- 
pense, like tire expense, depends a great deal 
| on the way the car is handled. Some drivers 
are very hard on tires, others have been known 
to get as high as nine and ten thousand miles 
' out of one set of tires. Some drivers of our 
Light Six have been known to get as high as 
twenty-three miles to the gallon. We are only 
figuring on fourteen miles to the gallon, be- 
cause we believe this would be the average 
mileage of many drivers who were not experts. 

Figuring your gasoline would cost you 17c per 
gallon would represent a total cost of $91.12. 
For oil we have figured nineteen gallons at 80c 
per gallon, which would be $15.20. The price 
of gasoline and oil, however, varies in different 
parts of the country. We do not know exactly 
what it would cost you in your locality. An 
anti-freeze solution, some of which you would 
need in the winter time, we have figured at about 
$8.00. This gives us a total of $296.42, accord- 
ing to our figuration for operating cost, for a 
distance of seventy-five hundred miles, or ap- 
proximately 3.9 cents per mile. 

We have not figured, of course, anything for 
repairs or garage storage. The chances are 
that there would be no repair expense if the 
car is properly looked after and operated with 



Firstly, an air-cooled car will use a great 
deal more lubricating oil than a water-cooled 
car. The difference in operating cost of an air- 
cooled car so far as gasoline consumption is con- 
cerned, would be more than offset by the depre- 
ciation in the value of an air-cooled car when 
you come to sell it as a second-hand car. The 
water-cooled cars constitute close to ninety-eight 
Der cent (98%) of all motor cars manufactured ; 
therefore, for every ten prospects we will say 
who would Be ready to purchase a second-hand 
car there would naturally be in the same pro- 
portion to the production mentioned above, only 
one who would be willing to buy a second-hand 
air-cooled motor car. 

You want to take into consideration not only 
the operating cost, but the value of the asset 
which you will have after you have purchased 
the motor car, considering the motor car as an 
asset on which sometime you might want to 
realize. 

Considering, for example, that an air-cooled 
car would give you twenty miles to the gallon 
of gasoline, which would be rather exceptional, 
we would say for a six-cylinder air-cooled car — 
on the same basis as our figuration attached, 
this would be a saving to you in the course of a 
year of $27.37, or for four years, which is longer 
than the average time a user keeps the same 
automobile, the saving would be $99.48. There 
is no question but that at the end of four years 
with a water-cooled car you would be able to 
get $100.00 more than you could get for an air- 
cooled car. Anyone having had experience with 
automobiles and versed in various makes of 
automobiles will substantiate this statement. 

Comparing your use of an automobile with 
the use of a horse and buggy, of course you 
have taken into consideration that while you 
might want to travel a distance of say twenty- 
five miles per day, it will take you considerably 
longer to do this with a horse and buggy than 
with an automobile. As a physician, your 
profits depend upon the number of patients vis- 
ited or who visit you. The more quickly you 
can go from place to place the more time you 
have for Increasing your business or for recrea- 
tion or pleasure. Any man's time is more or 
less valuable. If, by the use of an automobile 
you can save yourself time which you can utilize 
in other directions, this time is worth something. 
If, by the use of an automobile, you can go from 
place to place with less hardship, with more 
satisfaction and comfort, then this is worth 
something. If, by the use of an automobile you 
add to your prestige and social standing in 
your community, this also is worth something. 
The man who uses an automobile today is looked 
upon by most people as a progressive— one who 
is quick to adopt modern inventions and Im- 
provements. 
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Boston Sets a Fast Pace 



Boston Show Proves a Hummer — Week of Perfect Weather 

Results in Record-breaking Attendance — Boston 

Dealers and Salesmen Sell Hudson Sixes 

Literally by Dozens — Nine Six-40's 

Sold in One Day — Here Is 

Inspiration For All 
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> OSTON set the pace last week! The 
annual automobile show at Mechan- 
ics' Hall broke all records for attend- 
ance, exhibits, sales, enthusiasm — and then 
some- 

The week's attendance was 250,000, and 
the Hudson Six was conceded by thou- 
sands to be the hit of the show. Visitors 
proved it by asking for the Hudson the 
instant they entered the hall. They throng- 
ed the exhibit until there was scarcely room 
to move. 

And they bought 40's and 54's in a way 
that sent the sales record of all previous 
shows glimmering! 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
"pull" the Hudson showed. 

And the curious part of it was that the 
salesmen had really little to do except fill out 
the order blanks. The New Six already has 
become so tremendously popular, so im- 
mensely fascinating, so PERFECTLY IR- 
RESISTIBLE in its appeal, that the visitors 
were "sold" on the car before they saw it. 

The Six Dominant as Usual. 

At Boston as at the other 1914 shows the 
Six-cylinder car had things all its own way. 

Makers who showed Sixes played to 



"crowded houses." But there appeared to be 
plenty of room about most of the four- 
cylinder cars. Even Fours that have been 
widely advertised— on which money has been 
spent like water — seemed lonesome and 
largely unnoticed. , 

Listeners to a strong-lunged Four- 
cylinder "spieler" were heard to remark: 
"That's all right, old man, but you'll have to 
put TWO MORE CYLINDERS on that car 
before we buy it !" 

Automobile Business Amazingly 
Prosperous. 

That the public has money and is willing and 
eager to spend it for Hudson Sixes was conclusively 
demonstrated. 

If Boston is any guide the great difficulty is 
going to be to produce Hudson cars enough to 
satisfy the throngs who clamor for them. 

Dealers who visited the show almost to a man 
got into touch with the factory as quickly as pos- 
sible and increased their allotment of cars to the 
limit. 

Unfortunately some are bound to be disap- 
pointed for there aren't going to be cars enough to 
go round. Just now the pinch is not being felt but 
sixty days hence may tell a different story. 

Take a tip from the whirlwind of enthusiasm 
that tore through Boston last week. Get your 
specifications and allotments "cinched" for the next 
three months. June will be here before you know it. 

GET BUSY! 



Ask the man who is slow to decide : 
"Have you ever driven a Six?" 
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The Intelligent Buyer 

It is well to keep ever in mind that the 
man who is in a position to buy a Hudson 
Six is possessed, usually, of more than aver- 
age intelligence and alertness. 

The wine-and-dine method of salesmanship 
has about vanished in motor-car selling as 
in other lines. 

To sell an automobile of a price of from 
$1,750 to $3,100 calls for real salesmanship. 
Not necessarily of the psychological, book- 
salesman type, but shrewd, keen, analytic 
appreciation of the points that appeal, and 
the avenue along which lies success. 

Extravagant, hysterically enthusiastic 
praise of a car repels people of poise and 
judgment. Just as a writer who constantly 
makes use of superlatives soon loses 
strength and conviction. 

Personality counts for much. Cultivate 
the smiling approach, well-modulated voice, 
the ease of manner, the unfailing courtesy 
and thoughtfulness, that you meet in people 
of culture and good breeding. That will get 
you a hearing anywhere. 

Add to this perfect knowledge of your sub- 
ject, alertness to see and profit by a good 
"lead," and moderation in assertion and 
language, and you will have gone a long 
way toward successful salesmanship. 



Be Frank 

If Smith does things you don't approve of, 
for any favor don't go and complain to 
JONES about it. Go right straight to Smith 
himself and look him square in the eye, and 
with a smile and a hand-clasp clear the 
air between you. 

My word for it he'll meet you more than 
half way. 

Most men belong to the class of "the de- 
cent average." There are those with a 
streak of yellow down their back. There 
are liars and knaves. But on the whole 
you'll find human beings pretty much the 
same the world over. 

Could we but "see ourselves as others see 
us" we'd be amazed to find what manner 
of man we are. 

You are not always right. Neither are 
you always wrong. And neither is Smith. 
Both of you have much to learn from the 
other. 

Mark Twain said it was merely a "differ- 
ence of opinion that made horse races." If 
we all liked blondes pity the brunettes. 

So be frank. Don't nurse your fancied 
wrongs. Turn the sunshine on the clouds 
and they'll vanish. 

And don't be too d d serious. You've 

only one life to live after all. 



An Unusual Hudson Prospect 

is a "prospect" 

will make the Big 

pell with pride. 

man — age at time 

;raph was taken 
just six months and two days 
— rejoices in the name of Hud- 
son Wentworth Vorous. This 
charming Hudson model ap- 
peared in. this beautiful 
world on July 23rd, 1913. 
That was approximately the 
same birthday as our 1914 
product, 
heard of 
the 1914 
off our hi 
eyed, clevi 
defy any 
in the Big 
six month 
beat him. 

W. F. Vorous, of Fish 
Creek, Wisconsin, the proud 
daddy of young Hudson Went- 
worth says it was hard work 
to keep him still long enough 
to get a picture. He sug- 
gests that because of this 
fact Mrs. Vorous had to be 
in the picture also, and that 
maybe on this account we 
would not want to use it. But 
our idea is that he better 
keep his door locked or some 
Hudson admirer will happen 
along and steal them both! 

Our hearty congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Vorous, enthusiastic 
owners of a Hudson car, and of the first boy we've heard of who was 
named in honor of the Hudson. 

We're pretty well proud of this young Hudson. 



Mrs. \V. F. Vorous and son, Hudson Went- 
worth Vorous. who was named in honor of the 
Hudson car. 



Cabriolet and Sedan Honor Lists 



Some changes since last report, 
some more. 

Cabriolet Honors. 

1 New York 25 

2 Detroit 10 

3 Boston 9 

4 San Francisco 8 

( Los Angeles 7 

5 1 St. Louis 7 

6 Chicago 6 

Fall River 5 

Columbus, Ohio 5 

Philadelphia 4 

Cleveland 4 

Bridgeport, Conn 4 

The Cabriolet Runners 
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A little effort works wonders. Do it 

Sedan Leaders. 

. 1 New York 20 

2 Detroit 16 

3 Chicago 10 

4 St Louis 7 

Toledo 5 

Los Angeles 5 

Cleveland 4 

Bridgeport, Conn 4 

Philadelphia 4 

San Francisco 4 



Congratulations to Detroit! Second in 
Cabriolet sales is no small honor. Come on 
you Boston! 

Los Angeles is creeping up the ladder to 
pull the 'aughty city on the Golden Gate 
from its leadership. What will next week 
show? 

St. Louis deserves mention. Those two 
sales do make a difference, now, don't they? 
Passes Chicago, and that's something a loyal 
St Louis man likes. Also ties Los Angeles. 

Of Chicago and the other trailers the 
least said the better. Tut! Tut! Or words 
to that effect. 



The Sedan Sprinters 

Not much doing in the Sedan line appar- 
ently. Yet Sedans still can be sold. And 
its futile to say they are not suited to this 
or any other weather. It's as easy to sell 
a Sedan in the summer as in the winter if 
you go at it right. 

Detroit is keen after New York's scalp. 
Wouldn't be surprised if proud Gotham had 
to take second place ere long. 

Chicago made a notch in the rifle stock. 
Another scalp. Try it again Herr Geyler, 
et al. 



X'VE said this before. But it's worth saying again. "Keep smiling 
until ten o'clock and the rest of the day will take care of itself." 
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How Two Dealers Won Success 

S. & M. Garage, of Taunton, Mass., Outlines Its Methods — A Comprehensive 
Review of Things to Do in Pushing a Retail Automobile Business. 



OO our way of thinking there is no one 
best idea in the successful selling of 
motor cars. Obviously if there was 
one idea, it would have been discovered 
long ago in the experiences of expert sales- 
men and would today be employed by all 
dealers. Since sales depend upon the demands 
of various localities, requirements of pur- 
chasers, and character of immediate territory, 
no one selling idea can be used with guaranteed 
success. It is rather a combination of ideas. 
Generally these Ideas are expressed in courtesy, 
attention to details, persistence, advertising and 
quality of workmanship, the fundamentals of 
♦•very successful business. Concretely, we tell 
you what Ideas we have used. 

Our chief idea is that of advertising, bringing 
our article of sale to the interest and favorable 
attention of a prospect. This is done principally 
by mailing lists, of which we have several. 

Every month we send at least one letter about 
the cars or matters of interest pertaining to 
motor affairs to each person on the full mailing 
list. For instance, in August last, we sent a 
letter to all owners of cars and also sent out 
100 copies of Mr. Coffin's book. Last month we 
sent the "Six-40" announcement or supplement. 
On the Monday following the Harvard-Yale 
game, in which event everybody hereabouts was 
intensely Interested, we sent a special post-card. 
When our Six-40 cars came out, aside from the 
reading notices in the daily papers, we sent 
out another special piece of literature. 

We are preparing a booklet, entitled, "Some- 
thing About the Cars We Sell." It will contain 
cuts of the factory, facts concerning its 
financial standing, items of interest to show the 
substantial backing of the concern we repre- 
sent. We shall distribute these, together with 
500 stock catalogues. 

In a word, we seize everything of popular in- 
terest and immediately associate it with our car, 
while the interest is hot, and at once bring it 
to the attention of our mailing list. 

Besides these forms of advertising, we use 
others. 

In the country houses which have telephones, 
located on the main thoroughfares of travel, 
we place our card beside the 'phone bearing tele- 
phone number. For every call for service 
which comes in over a number, we give the sub- 
scriber fifty cents. This may advertise the 
garage more directly, but it indirectly brings us 
into touch with possible buyers of our cars. 
Mr. Morse personally attends to this feature, 
and we find that it widens our acquaintance, 
creates general friendliness and a good word 
for our cars. 

We have substantial 4x6 wooden signs on the 
highway, placed by permission from the electric 
road officials under their electric lights, so that 
our signs are lighted all night. 



By Frederick A. Shaw and Chester H. Morse. 

We visit neighboring cities with well gotten- 
up signs of our garage, and hang them up in 
some conspicuous place in the garages of those 
having the best trade. For this courtesy, we 
offer by way of return to post theirs in our 
garage. 

Recently we heard that Reed & Bartons of 
this city, world famous silver-smiths, desired an 
attractive decoration for their silver racing 
trophies. We sent them a photograph of the 
"54." The clean and striking lines of the car, 
typifying speed and conquest, and expressing 



Fred'r'ok A. Shaw and Chester H. Morse 
Proprietors the "8. & M." Garage. 

perfect artistic design, at once appealed to them 
and they selected the photograph of the "54" 
for this use. So we again linked our car with 
something within the common knowledge of 
everybody — the firm name of these highly 
reputable metal workers. The name of the car 
does not appear, but that it was chosen and 
used by these people is a talking point for the 
car. 

As for attention to details, we aim above all 
things to keep our cars and garage in neat and 



attractive appearance, under all circumstances, 
whether the cars are used for demonstration or 
for towing, whether the season is summer or 
winter. Our "54" demonstrating car has white 
canvas tire covers specially made to order and 
kept spotless by the frequent use of white 
enamel, and a white triangle flag with black 
lettering, features which we think to be orig- 
inal with us and which always attract great at- 
tention. 

Great care is taken with our demonstrating 
car in always keeping it groomed like a blue- 
ribbon horse. Its appearance always calls 
forth praise. 

And as for the garage, ivy covers the walls 
and rose bushes blossom in the summer. And 
in the winter, we use low fir trees, which are 
used so much for decoration. These are easily 
secured In the country districts. 

We are fortunate, however, in having our 
location in the rear of a private residence, some 
300 feet back from the traffic and noise and 
the dirt of the street, a main hfghway of travel. 
The approach is through well-kept lawns and 
beautiful shade trees and we have a large yard 
room. 

Then we always try to be courteous and polite, 
both to our patrons and prospects and also to 
transients. We change the heading on our sta- 
tionery often, for variety and novelty. For the 
accommodation of our patrons and prospects we 
run a lost and found department. We belong to 
the Auto League Association, having a member- 
ship of 5,000 in this state alone, which associa- 
tion conducts a lost and found department and 
we make our department a branch of this state- 
wide association. 

We also keep motorists advised of traps, roads 
under construction, touring routes, etc. 

For transients we have a bulletin board in the 
garage which has a list of taverns and auto 
inns, maps, etc. ; and we find that sometimes 
transients are compelled to wait for repairs 
without much to interest them, we post items 
from the Triangle and a list of all purchasers of 
cars in our territory. In this way we take up 
the monotony of a wait, and at the same time 
provide selling material. We have again brought 
our car to the attention of possible prospects. 

On New Year's morning we called by 'phone 
all owners of Hudson cars, "Wishing them a 
Happy and Prosperous New Tear" — also advis- 
ing them that we had received our new Hudson 
Light Six. 

And so we are constantly on the alert, getting 
the attention of prospects and holding the good- 
will of those we have. Our ideas for these are 
the active mailing list, attractive appearance of 
cars and garage, linking our names with pop- 
ular events, and by being thoughtful and cour- 
teous in such ways as to Impress others "that 
one good turn deserves another." 
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Picked Up In Field and Factory 
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The Hines Auto company of Jackson. Missis- 
sippi, have Just sold a Hudson Six-54 to Gov- 
ernor Earl Brewer. Thus is another addition 
made to the list of "Governors Who Hudson." 



There are some good points about this "slogan" 
suggested for the Hudson Big Family by G. W. 
Darling of Marshalltown, Iowa. "PUSH! If 
you can't push — pull — if you can't pull, please 
get out of the way." 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Engelhart of Chicago, 111., 
have placed an order with the Louis Geyler 
Company for a Six-40 for spring delivery. They 
were recent Detroit visitors and were interested 
and enthusiastic over factory methods and 
policies. 

Recent visitors to the factory included three 
sons of Samuel Baxter, Frank E., Clem S. and 
Fred H., respectively, who have signed con- 
tracts to dispense Hudsons to waiting buyers in 
and around Lima, Ohio. A. T. Smith, proprietor 
of the Buckeye Garage of Columbus Grove, ac- 
companied them. 

A. L. Nelson, proprietor of the Erie Garage, 
Erie, Pa., has secured publication in The Brie 
Magazine, an Illustrated monthly published for 
the Erie Chamber of Commerce, of a photo- 
graph of his garage together with a brief men- 
tion of the amount of business done this year 
and a little personal boost for Mr. Nelson. 
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Don't be afraid to spend money to make 
money. Yet there is no necessity for being 
reckless. Some things are "bread on the 
waters." They come back to you with multi- 
plied profits. You cannot do good work with- 
out tools. 



The Auto & Truck Sales Co., of York, Pa., 
are circulating postcard photographs of the 
Hudson Six-40 with a brief description of its 
beauties. This is a clever Idea. It is inex- 
pensive, and has the advantage of being purely 
local and thereby centering the attention of 
prospects upon the local dealer. 

Mr. M. F. Foley, president Great Northern 
Nursery Co., of Baraboo, Wis., has purchased 
from the Ritter Automobile Co., of Madison, 
through their Baraboo agent, T. E. Mead, a 
Hudson Six-40. This is the seventh car that 
Mr. Foley has owned and the fact that he has 
chosen a Hudson after his wide experience with 
others, speaks well for "the handsomest car in 
America." 

Get the habit of writing the factory fre- 
quently. Do the same with the Triangle. We 
are never too busy to answer letters. We are 
hungry to hear from dealers and salesmen. 
You won't ring the bell every time. But you'll 
do yourself good by the attempt. Never hesi- 
tate to say what you think. Hundreds of sales- 
men feel very differently about this than they 
did six months ago. We really are getting 
acquainted with each other. Keep it up ! 



laimmiiiiiauiiiiiiiiiiDimiiiiiiiicOO 
Levy Hermanos, "The Estrella Automobile 
Palace," of Manila, P. I., are famous for clever 
advertising stunts. Their latest contribution Is 
a pamphlet gotten up in fac-simile of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It is called "The Estrella 
Motor News." It effectively sets forth the 
supremacy of the six-cylinder car, and shows 
how the Hudson is the "six of all the sixes." 



Through the alertness of "Bill" Steinhardt 
of San Antonio, Texas, some splendid advertis- 
ing for the Hudson was had by reason of the 
fact that O. B. Colquitt, the fiery governor of 
Texas, had become the owner of a Hudson 
Six. The Governor is much in the public eye 
just now and hundreds of newspapers were glad 
to use the photograph of him in his Hudson. 



Says C. L. Ross, of the Pacific Car Companv, 
Tacoma: "At the recent Automobile Show in 
Seattle we sold a Slx-40 to a Mr. Coffin of the 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company. Two 
days afterwards we closed the sale for the same 
style of car to a Mr. Chapin. 

A very good prospect by the name of Morse 
and another by the name of Winningham visit- 
ed our booth. I am offering a bonus of $20.00 
to the salesman who closes up either Mr. Win- 
ningham or Mr. Morse. 

I am also on the look-out for a Mr. Bezner. 
Mr. Jackson is already the owner of a Hud- 
son-54." 
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Tabloid Selling Pellets 



Prepared by Hudson Salesmen 
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Introduce the "Boss." 

Bring your prospect to the store after a 

demonstration, and let him meet the head of 

the house. This increases your chances of 

signing an order 



Name — Car — Organization. 

My selling ideas are based on the above 
three words. 

Naturally, I put the name first, and I very 
likely have to work 
on different lines 
from any other man 
selling Hudson cars, 
as I have to give 
the history of my 
ancestry before I 
can tell a prospect 
of the many reasons 
why he should buy 
a Hudson car. 

Every Hudson 
salesman should 
know the car thor- 
oughly, and he Js 
then in a position 
to meet any argu- 
ment that is put up 
to him. 

The one thing 
that I think is the 
best "selling idea" 
is to learn to 
"think fast." and 
little faster" than the other 



L. T. Hudson 

Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Co. 

Saint Louis 



always think a 
fellow. 

Then comes the "organization," and I find 
that nearly every prospect really appreciates 
a good story about the wonderful Hudson 
"Organization." 



Satisfied Hudson Owners. 

Keep your owners satisfied. That makes 
friends for the car. And mouth to mouth 
advertising is the best on earth. A chance 
remark may swing 
a sale. See that 
every owner is a 
booster. We make 
our owners keep 
their cars up. Our 
periodical inspec- 
tion and service has 
been the means of 
selling scores of 
cars. I frequently 
make an opportuni- 
ty to look over 
owners' cars on the 
streets. Often I am 
able to do some 
little thing that 
teeps the owner 
more satisfied than 
ever that the Hud- 
son is the best car 
on earth. The sat- 
isfied motor-car 
owner is forever 
talking about his car. It is the one great and 
all-absorbing topic of conversation with him. 
So great is the fascination of the automobile 
that few men can own one without becoming 
enthusiastic over it. Bank on this circum- 
stance. Turn It to account. Make it bring 
you sales. 



A. Edloe Donnan. Jr. 

Gordon Motor Co. 

Richmond, Va. 



H. B. Humphrey 

Louis Geyler Co.. 

Chicago. HI. 



BOILED DOWN 

W^E HAD to do it. We hadn't room for all the good 
flf things sent us. Our thanks and acknowledgments 
\Mf to our salesmen friends. And our apologies for con- 
densing their good articles into smaller space. One of 
these fine spring days we're going to print the pictures of 
the whole clever lot of them on this page. Just for an ex- 
ample and an encouragement to the hundreds from whom 
we have not yet heard. Watch for the announcement of 
the winners of the Second Series. Coming soon, now! 



C. R. Sammons 

Sammons & Klnnard 

Stamford, Texas. 



Urge Limited Delivery Period. 

.Say this to your prospect: 

"I assume that you do not agree with me 
in the sincere statement I have made that 
the factory cannot possibly deliver the num- 
ber of cars during the months of April and 
May that the popularity of this model de- 
mands." 

"You can, however, readily see that it will 
bo a physical impossibility for the Geyler 
Company to make deliveries and give proper 
and complete instruction to each individual 
purchaser during these sixty days unless w^ 
now have the order and specifications for 
equipment. This is necessary so that we may 
not only secure the cars from the factory 
ready for delivery, but we may have in readi- 
ness enough skilled and experienced instruc- 
tors to give the time and attention to each 
purchaser that he should have and is entitled 
to, under his contract." 

I find this makes a hit with prospects and 
impresses them with the idea that they must 
make a decision or they will run the risk 
of going through the season without having 
the Hudson car. People usually want things 
that they cannot get, and I play upon this 
idea. 



K. T. "Akron" Jones, whose residence is 
in the commonwealth of Ohio, visits Detroit 
so much he is thinking of establishing a 
residence here to save hotel bills. He 
walked in a few days ago and left specifica- 
tions for eight more Hudson Sixes. 



Good Plan for Used Cars. 

A satisfactory means of handling the used- 
car proposition is vital. As soon as one of 
our prospects mentions the fact that he has a 
used car to trade, 
we ask him for the 
privilege of assist- 
ing him in the sale 
of the same. The 
understanding is 
that should we ef- 
fect a sale and he 
purchases a Hudson 
car, there is no 
charg e for our 
services, but should 
he purchase a car 
of aother make, we 
charge 5% for sell- 
ig his old car. We 
make a record on a 
double postal card, 
giving the name and 
address of the own- 
P. Morrison Boyd ?«/ description of 

The Lambert Automobile Co., the car, etc. This 
Baltimore. Md. record is made In 

such a way that 
we can show a portion of it to inquirers with- 
out divulging the name of the owner of the 
car. When a prospect believes that we are 
trying to help him to dispose of his old car, 
he naturally favors our company to a certain 
extent, feeling under some obligation to us. 
This is merely the outline of the scheme, but 
it gives the main features of it. I will be 
very glad to go Into details with any who 
wish to write me for further information 
along these lines. 



Sell the Children. 

In my sales talks I study the man and also 
his family. Frequently, the decision is left 
to the wife and children. Get the children 
boosting for you and you will have a cinch. 
In the towns to which I go, the kids all 
know me as the "Hudson man." and they all 
say I have the best car that comes to town. 
I Impress upon the prospect all the points of 
the good motor, speed, easy throttling, smooth 
driving, flexibility. Another argument I use 
is that I have an honest car to sell and that 
the truth is good enough. I look after all 
Hudson cars in my territory, whether the 
car was one of my own sales, or whether It 
was sold by another salesman. The first 
thing to find out is if a man has money to 
buy. Contending with the cheaper cars at 
cut prices, I talk quality, low cost of upkeep 
and the lasting qualities of the Hudson. I 
never fail to get the prospect into the car. 
The good features of the Hudson can be 
shown much easier than they can be told. 
There is also the additional advantage that 
there is no opportunity for disbelief of state- 
ments, because they are backed up bv per- 
formance. 



Contracts have been closed by the Export 
Department with H. C. Heathern & Co., Ltd.. 
of Hobart, Tasmania, and with Wm. Bayly 
& Company, Suva, Fiji Islands. Truly "the 
sun never sets" on Hudson Sixes. 
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Salary or Commission for Salesmen 



What Prominent Dealers and Salesmen Think 
the Best System 



Editor's Note: In response to our request for a discussion of the relative merits of the 
salary or commission basis of compensation for salesmen, we have received a flood of 
letters. It being quite impossible to publish them all in full, we have taken the liberty 
of condensing these articles into a somewhat shorter space, retaining, however, all their 
principal points. We feel confident that the publication of these opinions from prominent 
dealers and salesmen will be of great value to Hudson representatives everywhere. 



A Salesman's Experience 

HROM my experience as a salesman, 
I am convinced that the best and 
most satisfactory method for both 
the dealer and salesman is a fixed 
salary with a small drawing account. 
Of course, a salesman must make a 
required number of sales to justify his 
salary. He also must have the oppor- 
tunity of increasing his salary if his 
sales exceed a certain stated quota. This, 
briefly and speaking from a long experi- 
ence as a salesman, I would consider the 
most satisfactory method. — E. D. Hyde, 
Hammond, N. Y. 



Regular Salary and Bonus 

OUR SYSTEM provides a regular 
income for the salesmen. The 
amount of this income is based on 
the salesman's selling ability and his vol- 
ume of sales. There also has been 
arranged as an incentive for him to work 
harder, a cash prize which goes to the 
salesman producing the greatest volume 
of business in a given period. 

Straight commission, commission with 
a drawing account and straight salary 
have all been tried out. Each have 
advantages but many have greater dis- 
advantages both from the salesman's 
standpoint and from the standpoint of 
the house. We have tried all systems 
and have come to the conclusion that the 
regular salary with a periodical bonus 
for good work is the best we have come 
across to date. The bonus or prize should 
not only be given for a single period, but 
it should be carried on as a permanent 
proposition. We find that this excites 
keen rivalry. The house, of course, bene- 
fits by the increase of sales of all the 
salesmen. — A. J. Hamilton, Sales Mgr., 
Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Co., Phila- 
delphia. 



Likes Straight Commission Plan 

^E HAVE tried the straight salary, 
commission with drawing account 
and the straight commission system 
of salesman's compensation, and have been 
most successful with the last named 
method. 

We believe salesmen take more of an 
interest in their work, give up more 
hours of time to it and are more apt to 
concentrate on a few live prospects when 
they are working on the commission 
basis. 

First class salesmen in our experience, 
would rather work on a commission basis 
than on a salary. The returns on a com- 
mission basis to a good salesman are 
larger than he could make on the salary 
plan. The salesman who asks a salary 
lacks confidence in his ability. 

In our experience, the commission plan 
does not destroy teamwork any more than 
does the straight salary. You must in 




either case, have the confidence of your 
salesmen. 

Prospect lists should be gone over daily 
with salesmen to see that no two are 
working on the same name. Where it is 
necessary to use team work to close a sale, 
the officers of the organization should 
assist personally in it, allowing the sales- 
man the commission just the same as 
though he had made it without assistance. 
By this method, a salesman never hesi- 
tates to call on us if he feels himself 
slipping. Should he prefer to call one of 
the other salesmen, we have always found 
our men willing to divide the commis- 
sion. 

During the dull months of the year, we 
have given our salesmen a drawing 
account of a certain stipulated amount 
per week, to carry them through the quiet 
season. We believe it advisable to place 
new salesmen on a small salary, calling 
them "junior salesmen" and use them for 
the purpose of looking up prospect lists, 
and in other work of this kind, that can 
be followed up by the experienced com- 
mission salesmen later on. This gives 
them the necessary schooling to make 
them profitable workers. This new class 
of salesmen favors the commission plan 
and have always worked better under it. 

From our experience, therefore, we 
would conclude that the straight com- 
mission plan with a drawing account dur- 
ing the dull season is the most effective. — 
E. C. Thompson, General Sales Mgr. Twin 
City Motor Car Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 



Straight Commission Far Superior 

©ORKING on commission is far su- 
perior to working for salary. Every 
night a salesman has a chance to 
sum up the money he has made. He 
always has an incentive before him to 
try to sell more cars the next day. He 
also gets the full value of his endeavor, 
whether it comes from working day or 
night. 

If a salesman is worthy his concern 
will advance him a drawing salary suf- 
ficient for his living expenses, to be 
deducted from his commission when it 
becomes due. By working under this plan 
he is worth to himself and his concern 
exactly what he is capable of earning. 

When he works for a salary he works 
with the expectancy of an increase to 
reward his earnest endeavors, but there 
could be no certainty of this raise, because 
he may not be as valuable to his concern 
as he is in his own estimation. We all 
know that increased salaries do not 
always materialize, but a man working 
on a commission knows that he is getting 
everything that is due him. 

If he works harder than his fellow- 
salesman, both being equal, he is going 
to be rewarded for his work. The man 
who owns a business will accomplish 
greater results than will the man whom 



he employs. That is true because he has 
an incentive to stay in his office and 
work, while his salesman may insist on 
going to a ball game. — F. A. Ordway, The 
Henley-Kimball Co., Boston. 



Favors Combination Basis 

OUR RETAIL sales force comprises 
four salesmen selling new cars and 
two selling second hand cars. The 
men selling new cars are all first class 
experienced men. Two of them have been 
developed in our own organization and 
two of them have come to us with previ- 
ous experience. They all are paid the 
same salary, a definite amount per month, 
and per year, and a commission of five 
per cent on their sales in excess of $36,- 

000 per year. This gives us absolute con- 
trol of the salesmen as salaried employes 
and it yet gives them a great incentive 
to work for volume, while it removes the 
uncertainty of a living income during bad 
periods that sometimes face the commis- 
sion salesman. 

This avoids the drawback I have fre- 
quently discovered in commission sales- 
man of not paying sufficient attention to 
the man that is a prospect in the distant 
future. The strictly commission man is 
usually looking for the greatest immediate 
returns. In his endeavor to catch the 
fellow that is ready to buy on the instant, 
he frequently fails to put in sufficient 
time to keep up the general average. 

Salesmen receive credit only for the 
amount of cash involved in the sales that 
are made. In case a second hand car is 
sold for less than was allowed for it, one- 
fifth of the shrinkage is charged against 
the salesman who traded in the car. This 
is deducted from his commission after 
the required volume of sales is reached. 

The salesmen selling second hand cars 
works strictly on a commission of five 
per cent. Experience has proven that 
in a great majority of cases, the prospect 
for a second hand car is sold at the time 
he makes his first inquiry. By having the 
second hand salesman work purely on 
commission, it centers his interest and 
effort on immediate results, which is the 
most important one in the selling of sec- 
ond hand cars. 

All salesmen are at liberty to call on me 
to help close any sale for them that they 
think can be handled to better advantage 
in this way. In such case, the salesman 
gets full credit no matter how much work 

1 may do in the closing of the sale. This 
creates excellent team work and induces 
salesmen to call for help on a hard sale 
before it reaches the stage where it is 
practically lost. 

We find the above plan works very satis- 
factorily, and in my opinion, it has many 
advantages over either the straight salary 
or the straight commission. — J. H. Phil- 
lips, Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

(To be continued) 
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March Production Broke 
All Records! 



^^rtHS being a banner year for the Hudson it 
^^/ seemed only fitting that the factory, too, 
should take a whirl at smashing records. So 
the Production Department turned in and battered 
into fragments the highest monthly figures ever 
known. 

Briefly — the output of cars for the month of 
March broke all records! When the whistle blew at 
close of work on March 31st TWELVE HUNDRED 
AND FOUR CARS had been built and shipped! 

Not only was the record for the month ahead of 
anything previously made, but the record for the 
QUARTER also was pulverized. 

Consider what is meant by an output of 1204 cars 
in one month ! 

This is almost exactly FORTY-SEVEN cars per 
day! SIX cars per hour! A car EVERY TEN MIN- 
UTES for a whole month ! 

A car, too, of the size, and power, and infinite 
beauty and class of the Hudson! Built with extrem- 
est care. Tested and tried in every part. Inspected 



in every minutest detail. As nearly a perfect product 
as the best engineering skill and mechanical in- 
genuity in motordom can compass. 

And EVERY TEN MINUTES for a whole month 
one of these well-nigh perfect Hudson Sixes rolled 
on the shipping platform and was whirled away to 
fill an order already signed and waiting! 

Yet even this tremendous energy of production 
lacks in meeting the demand. The flood of orders 
still continues. The factory is leaving no stone un- 
turned to furnish the cars. But motors and bodies 
and electric systems cannot be built over-night. 
And in spite of herculean efforts the cloud-burst of 
orders shows no sign of being satisfied. 

But — inspired by its March success — the factory 
has great hopes for what it may do in the next three 
months. No man who wants a Hudson Six is going 
to be left unsatisfied, if it is within the power of men 
and machinery to make it for him. 

Every safety-valve is bolted down! Steam is at 
double top pressure in every boiler! 

The good work will go on ! 



"A Good Salesman Can Sell Anything!" 



w 



k HICH is the easiest model to sell?" was asked of a 
member of the selling force of a prominent distrib- 
utor. 

"There isn't any 'easiest* one," he replied. "A good sales- 
man can sell anything on which he puts his efforts. 

"If I go out determined to sell the 54, that's the car I get 
orders for. If I am working on the six-passenger 40, that's the 
one that is mentioned on the orders I take. If it's the five- 
passenger car, then the 'five' goes. If the Cabriolet, or the 
Roadster are to be disposed of, those are the cars I sell. 

"Of course I don't mean to say that a man can always and 
invariably sell a prospect the car he — the salesman — has in 
mind. But if the 'boss' says there are certain cars to be sold, 
why, we just 8<'U them. That's all there is to it." 



There's a good deal In this salesman's assertion. 

Nothing is so 'catching,' so hypnotic, so easily transferable 
as a mental impression. The very tone of one's voice, the 
glance of an eye, the shrug of a shoulder, are instantly 
reflected in the mind of the prospect. 

If the salesman naturally, or by training, knows how to 
influence the prospect favorably toward a certain car, that 
model becomes as desirable in the eye of the prospect as it 
appears to him to be in the mind of the salesman. 

It is merely the transferring to the sensitive mind of the 
prospect of the mental photograph that is enthusiastically im- 
pressed on the mind of the salesman. 

This is not theory. Good Hudson salesmen are doing it 
daily. That's why they are good salesmen. 
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XT'S YOU who win or lose. 
It isn't so much the car you sell, 
or the territory you control, or good 
weather or bad weather, or any of these 
things. It's YOU— YOU— YOU. 

If you lose a sale you have yourself to 
blame. If you fail to make a success of 
your Hudson representation, don't try to 
lay it on others. 

The best man wins. If you are the best 
man you'll win. It makes little difference 
what are the conditions. 

And the best men are the trained men. 
Trained to know their goods and their 
customers, their possibilities and oppor- 
tunities. , , llL 

We rise by treading under foot the mis- 
takes of the past. We make sales by 
knowing why we lost others. We turn 
last year's loss into this year's profit by 
avoiding the mistakes of last year. 

The Hudson is an easy car to sell. So 
easy that some of us are apt to grow lax, 
careless. We leave it ALL to the car. 

And an alert competitor with a less 
valuable product slips in and steals the 
order. 

Remember, it is always the MAN that 
is to be reckoned with. It isn't safe to 
leave it all to the car, and to the adver- 
tising, and to the factory. 

The best product in the world won't win 
without the MAN behind it. 
It's up to YOU. 



Stick. 



ID 



90U can't do much unless you STICK. 
Failure to STICK at the right 
time and the right place has lost 
many a fortune. 

A few days more or less may be unim- 
portant. To STICK until the opportunity 
turns your way often means simply a 
little delay. 

The so-called "hustler" often misses the 
prize by incautious and ill-judged hurry. 
Many a man has lost a golden opportunity 
by snatching at a lead one instead of 
"sticking" for the main chance. 

Too often success is lost through lack 
of patience to STICK for the big prize. 

To be a Hudson dealer is a big asset. 
The Hudson representation is probably 
the most valuable franchise in the retail 
motor-car business today. 

It is becoming easier every day to sell 
Hudson cars. Hudson dealers make big- 
ger and easier profits than do others. 
Probably the greatest successes in the 
retail automobile business have been 
made by Hudson dealers. 

Yet — as Rome was not built in a day — 
one cannot and must not expect that even 
a Hudson business arrives full-grown. It 
must be nursed and cultivated and 
watched over. Time must be allowed for 
its development. One month, or one year 
is not always enough, though many have 
succeeded in a marvelously short time. 

To develop the full possibilities of the 
Hudson line; to enjoy all the profits it 
holds; to realize the big advantage it 
offers over any other automobile connec- 
tion— 

STICK! 



President of Cornell 
Visits Hudson Factory 



Recently we were honored by a visit 
from President J. G. Schurman of Cornell 
University. 

President Schurman was shown every 
nook and corner of the big plant. He 
was one of the most interested and inter- 
esting visitors we ever have had. 



J. G. SCHURMAN 
President of Cornell University. 

His comments on the various mechan- 
ical processes were keen and incisive. 
His observation was amazing. Nothing 
escaped his alert eye. Few visitors show 
such discrimination. 

In leaving he complimented the man- 
agement most highly. He was much 
impressed, he said, with the accuracy, 
the system, and the tremendous speed 
and efficiency of the entire organization. 
The cleanliness and order, too, of the im- 
mense plant appealed to him. "It is 
just the sort of a factory one would 
expect to see after knowing the Hudson 
car," he asserted. 
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New Buildings and Extensions a 

The Tiffany Garage in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has completed a two-story steel and 
concrete garage with 10,000 feet of floor 
space. 

Work was started some time ago by the 
Allen Motor Car Company of Easton, Pa., 
on its new premises. 

An attractive garage with an entrance 
on three streets has- been completed in 
Butler, Pa., for the Huselton Automobile 
Company. 

In Reading, Pa., a new brick building, 
70x120 feet, is now occupied by the Heydt- 
Haas Motor Company. 

The H. O. Harrison Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., has approved specifica- 
tions for a new branch building in Oak- 
land, Cal., to have a frontage of 124 feet 
on one street, and running clear through 
the block to the next street where the 
frontage will be 110 feet. The structure 
is to be of brick. 

The A. Elliott Ranney Company, New 
York, has leased an entire floor of a 
building on Sixty-first street for its offices 
and service building. 



Every day can be your best day. You 
are the architect and builder. 



Big Distributors R 

Weekly Meetings for the Injectk 
Personal Enthusiasm and Energy- 
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OLD a weekly meeting of the selling or| 
ization. 

"Besides the Salesmen, this me< 
should include the head of the Service Departn 
your Shop Superintendent, and others who <j 
in contact with prospects and owners." | 

This is the consensus of opinion of dealers 
are using the plan. j 

It has been found that a good time to hol<| 
meeting is on Monday morning. Successful del 
say that every man is expected to attend. Tit 
a part of his duty. 

The "chairmanship" of the meeting is us] 
rotated, so that each salesman in turn has 
experience and the benefit of conducting it. 

Subjects for discussion include, how to I 
certain "hard" prospects, best methods of 
proach, explanation of points brought up b] 
quirers, and all matters affecting the selling 
care of cars. These questions are endless. 



(i) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 



President S. S. Toback, of the A. E. Ranney Compa 
Studying a knotty point at the regular meeting of H 
Chicago's hustling distributors, the Louis Geyler U 
The Boston top-of-t he-ladder salesmen hearing from 

stration of how he gets so many names on the di 
The Gomery-Schwartz Company, of Philadelphia, nr 

the most animated we know of. 
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ig Steam Pressure 

fcp"— Volume of Sales Depends on 
lr Too Small Too Profit by This Plan 



flie greatest benefit has been found in the fact 
t men go out of these meetings with fresh ac- 
tions of "pep" and enthusiasm. The depressed 
Mgorated. The diffident are given confidence. 
b the best salesmen receive tremendous benefit. 
bcellent results are had from the plan of 
Mel sales," or "selling demonstrations," con- 
fted by two members of the organization. One 

[represents a prospect, while a salesman "sells" 
a car. 
ter the demonstration is over the others crit- 
fe and comment on the method and arguments 
pe demonstrating salesman. 
hch salesman, in turn, takes the part of the 
^r. Thus methods of selling are standardized. 
fesmen acquire similar lines of "talk." Each 
jws how the others present their appeal. 
lis weekly meeting plan undoubtedly can be 
»enefit to every dealer and every organization. 



BIG FAMILY GOSSIP 



R. W. Hooker of the E. V. Stratton Com- 
I pany, Springfield, Mass., made a selling bull s- 
I eye the other day when he landed on the 
dotted line Mr. Victor H. Wesson of the 
1 Smith & Wesson Company, world-famous 
| makers of revolvers. Mr. Joseph Wesson, 
father of Victor Wesson, is the mechanical 
head of the company and his co-operation 
was utilized in the selection of the Hudson 
Forty. This is an endorsement of its perfec- 
tion in mechanical design and detail as evi- 
denced by the judgment of a man so well 
posted as Joseph Wesson. 

The Advertising Department recently sent 
out several pieces of copy written for the 
purpose of assisting dealers in the disposing 
of second-hand cars. From the Southern 
Tier Motor Company of Elmira, N. Y., has 
been received a letter stating that they find 
this second-hand car copy to be some of the 
best in their experience. They are using 
regular advertising for second-hand cars, and 
as a consequence, have solved the problem to 
their entire satisfaction. 



We like to print information like this: 
The Wlnstead Motor Car Company of 
Greenfield, O., a town of 4,000 population, 
have ordered four binders for factory let- 
ters, eight Hudson Owner's Bulletin covers, 
and a supply of Hudson Six pennants and 
triangles. 

A close following of factory methods 
and ideas is making for these dealers a 
notable success. 



The Imperial Motor Car Company of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has an excellent method of an- 
nouncing the sale and delivery of Hudson 
cars, under the heading "Imperial Notes." 
They mention the delivery in the following 
dignified manner: 

"The Imperial Motor Car Company 
announce the sale and delivery of a 
Hudson Six-54 to Mr. John Doe, of the 
well-known firm of Doe & Blank." 

"The delivery of a Hudson Six-54 to 
Mr. Harry Blank of the law firm of Doe 
& Blank is announced." 

"The delivery of a Hudson Six-54 
limousine to a prominent citizen in Nash- 
ville, whose name is withheld by request, 
is announced by the Imperial Motor Car 
Company." 

The dignified style of these announcements 
is worthy of note. It is a delicate flattery 
to the purchaser of the car, and at the same 
time it enables the dealer to get his name 
and the car mentioned in the social notes 
in a way that otherwise he could not do. 

We commend this to the attention of Hud- 
son dealers everywhere. 

Guy L. Smith, the exclusive Hudson dis- 
tributor of Omaha, Nebraska, has a habit of 
mailing most excellent circular letters from 
his used car department, giving lists of cars 
with details of equipment, etc. This system 
is bringing Mr. Smith excellent results. 

The Twin City Motor Car Company of 
Minnesota has been showing up the ad- 
vantages of the Six-40 on the famous 
Sixth street hill in Saint Paul. This hill 
is three blocks long, 10% grade the first 
block, 9% the second, 7% the third, and a 
sharp left turn at the top. Competing 
Sixes had no chance at all with the Six-40. 



Factory Picture for Your Showrooms 



A big selling argument is the factory and the company back of the car. 
In fact it ia almost the BIGGEST selling point there is. 

In this day of over-priced cars, cut prices, big trading offers, and other 
competition encountered by the legitimate motor-car dealer it is of vast 
benefit to be able to point to the stability and permanence of the makers of 
the HUDSON. 

European visitors say the Hudson factory and office building is the hand- 
somest in the world. 

This photograph, showing part of the front of the factory, and the admin- 
istration building, will assist materially in your presentation of this selling 
argument. 



This is an enlargement of a photograph of the factory taken last summer. 
Each picture is made separately, to individual order. It can be had on gloss 
or dull finish stock. The size is 14 inches by 17 inches. It is mailed, rolled, 
in a stout tube. The price is $1.00. In ordering use regular parts order blank. 

Picture should be framed with a fairly wide mat, and in wide flat frame. 
Any good picture framer can put it up in first-class style. 

This is something quite new and we urge on dealers the value of having 
it prominently displayed in their showrooms. 

We would like to receive a great many orders for this exquisite and useful 
piece of decorative advertising matter. 
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Beautiful Five -Passenger Body Now 
Obtainable on Light Six 
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IHIPMENTS are now going out of the new- 
model, five-passenger body on the Six-40 
chassis. 

This was designed in response to the wide demand 
for a standard fiv< 
car. 

The photograph 1 
shows some of the 
car. 

It was taken, 
however, from an 
angle that neces- 
sarily does not 
show to full ad- 
vantage the for- 
ward position of 
the rear seat. The 
seat, it will be not 

well ahead of the rear axle. This locates the load 
in an ideal position and insures an unusually easy 
riding car. 

By a slight change in the design of the rear seat 
and in the sides of the tonneau increased room has 
been secured. Yet the car is not perceptibly wid- 
ened. It has all the grace and beauty of the Six-40. 
With the exception of the rear seat it is identical in 
every detail with the six-passenger model. 



Not all dealers have, as yet, seen the new car. 
From those who have seen it come many expres- 
sions of admiration. Several have asked that their 
allotment of Five-Passenger Forties be increased 

over their first 
specifications. 

It undoubtedly 
will meet with an 
excellent demand. 
And as we can 
build but a limited 
number of this 
five-p assenger 
model we look for 
the early exhaus- 
tion of our supply, 
with who prefer a 
sianuaru, iive-passeiiger touring car model. This 
car enables dealers to supply the wants of such 
buyers. 

In most cases dealers are well aware of this 
preference. It is recommended that special efforts 
be made to draw the attention of these buyers to the 
new model with a view to securing the filling of their 
order before our stock of five-passenger bodies is 
exhausted. 
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Competitors Boy Hudson 
^ . Cars 




Eleventh Car a Hudson 
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Prom Marietta, Ohio, through the kind- 
ness of Walter W. Wood, Hudson dis- 
tributor there, comes a most interesting 
item. In Marietta is a large garage that 
is owned by a stock company. Mr. Wood 
has no stock or interest in the company. 
Last week, he writes, he sold to one of 
the stockholders of this garage a Hudson 
"54." This makes the fourth stockholder 
of this garage who has bought a Hudson 
car. 

The striking point about this is that the 
stock company is the agent for what is 
claimed to be the leading four-cylinder 
car on the American market, and also 
agent for one of the highest-priced, high- 
grade sixes on the market, and also for a 
medium-priced six. The names of these 
cars will be furnished to any dealer who 
is interested enough to write for them. 
This is by no means an isolated case. We 
get items of this sort from all over the 
country. This one is so remarkable that 
we make a special mention of it here. 



Says the Hudson-Jones Automobile Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa: 

"It might be of some interest to the 
Triangle to know that we have just sold 
a Six-40 to Dr. R. P. Parriott, a prominent 
physician of Des Moines. This car is the 
eleventh automobile that the doctor has 
owned. Dr. Parriott, by the way, bought 
and drove the first automobile ever owned 
in Des Moines. 



Old-Time Government Scout 
Joins Hudson Ranks 



I 



During the automobile show at Omaha, 
Guy L. Smith closed a Hudson dealer con- 
tract with F. J. O'Hara of Spalding, 
Nebraska. Mr. O'Hara is a giant in size, 
being six foot two and one-half inches in 
height and weighing two hundred and 
forty pounds. In the early eighties he 
was a government scout under General 
Miles. O'Hara's reminiscences of the wild 



days of Nebraska and neighboring states 
are both interesting and thrilling. Few 
men have a better knowledge of Indian 
customs and habits. Smith says if Mr. 
O'Hara trails automobile prospects as he 
did Indians, there will be nothing but 
Hudson Sixes in Spalding and adjacent 
territory. 
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Six-40 Roadster Selected to j 

I Replace High-Priced Car | 
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The Hudson Six 
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bids fair to be the 
dominant and popular car in Columbus, 
Ohio, and vicinity. 

Recent information is had of the sale 
of a Six-40 Roadster to a man who will 
use it instead of a high priced car of 
what is popularly known as the "high 
grade" class. This car cost the owner 
$4,500. It has had but little use and is 
in first class condition. 

Yet the owner is gladly giving it up 
to buy and use the Six-40 Roadster which 
he says is "the cleverest little car I ever 
saw!" 

This information reaches the Triangle 
through the kindness of H. J. Schwartz, 
president of the Standard Motor Car Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. 
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VOLUME III. 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN, APRIL 11, 1914. 



NUMBER 41 



Days Worth Their Weight in Gold 



>^^nHESE are golden days. 

^^y Days that mean sales, and business, and prof- 

I its — gold — to us all. 

i Days on which can be laid the foundation for future 

' development and growth. 

| Days that — if rightly and energetically used — hold 

| out for our taking, success and happiness. 
I I Now, almost more than at any other time during the 

, year, we must be on the alert, keen, resourceful, 
i | courageous. 

| ^^^x HERE is much to do in the next few weeks. 
i ^^^ The nearer we can come to a perfectly clean 

slate the better we will be equipped to begin the 1915 
| season. 

Not only should all new cars be sold and delivered, 
but the used-car stock should be worked down to as 
near zero as possible. 
I There are dealers, both big and small, who long 

ago determined that no used car would be carried 
over to the new season. And who already have wiped 
the slate clear for 1915. 

It isn't always easy. But it can be done. 
A fixed determination to sell out, clean, and a bull- 
i dog persistency in tackling the job, will surely succeed. 



VERY soon, now, we must "take stock," strike a 
balance and see where we stand. 

And with the record of last year before us, we must 
lay our plans and set our stakes for 1915. 

There is, perhaps, the new building to be consid- 
ered. Or the old one to be rejuvenated. Financial 
resources must be so arranged that the wheels of busi- 
ness may run smoothly during the coming season. 

Overhead must be determined. The "expense 
budget" must be drafted, and debated and decided. 
Shop, and salesmen, and salaries need careful thought 
and deliberation. 

Everything depends on the plan. Unless the blue- 
print is right the resulting product stands small chances 
of symmetry or success. 



HET us — then — during these days of prime im- 
portance to us — overlook no smallest thing that 
will tend toward the desired end. 

The resolve to have every detail of our business in 
ideal condition is half the battle. 

The 1914 season is waning. Before we realize it 
"1915" will be here. 

We want to make a record next year that will far 
excel this one, wonderful though it has been. 

The start is everything. And the time to start 
"1915" is during these last months of the 1914 year. 

All together, then I For a whirlwind finish, and a 
grand clean-up in preparation for the new season. 



Side-Stepping Demands for Cut Prices 



GHIS plan will avoid quite a number 
of demands for a "discount" or "cut 
price." And will make it easier for deal- 
ers and salesmen to convince prospects 
that there is but ONE price on Hudson 
cars. 

Probably it has occurred to you that in 
the minds of a large number of people 
the term "list price'* means a price that 
is purposely set high and from which it is 
expected and quite proper and usual that 
there should be a discount. 

The hardware merchant, dry goods deal- 
er, druggist, boot and shoe man, jeweler, 
grocer, — and in fact men in practically 
every line of business are quite familiar 
with the term "list price." 

Its universal meaning in these trades 
is a catalog price from which there are 
certain discounts given, which may vary 
according to conditions of trade, standing 
of the buyer, volume of the order, etc. 
One man buying in carloads may get 
50 and 10 and 10 and 5 off a certain "list 
price." Another gets, we will say, 50 and 



5 off. A third may get 50 and 3. But 
EVERY ONE gets a "discount" off "list." 
No one dreams of paying full list price for 
any article. It was never intended that he 
should. To ask it would be gross ignor- 
ance on the part of the salesman, and 
would expose him to the ridicule of every 
man in his line of trade. 

It would seem that it is partly for this 
reason that there has grown up in the 
automobile business the occasional dif- 
ficulty of getting the prospect to under- 
stand what we term full "list" price. 

It is difficult to say just where and when 
and how this unusual use of the term 
"list price" as applied to motor cars orig- 
inated. It is almost, if not the only, line 
of business where it has the meaning of 
"Net retail price." And it is probably safe 
to say that no small part of a salesman's 
troubles over cut prices would vanish 
were the prospect aware of the fact that 
"list price" in the language of the motor 
car manufacturer, dealer and salesman 
has an entirely different meaning from 



that which attaches to it in other lines 
of business. 

When applied to motor car prices it 
means, simply, the NET RETAIL PRICE 
of the car. 

The remedy is — avoid the use of the 
word "list" under every circumstance. 
Forget it. Banish it from your vocabu- 
lary. 

When a prospect asks the price of the 
Hudson don't say — as some do — "The 
list price of this car is $1750." Ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred instinctively 
think of "list" as it is used in other lines 
of business. And quite naturally they 
ask at once: "What is the discount off the 
list price?" They always get a discount 
off "list" prices. And of course they sup- 
pose they are entitled to it on a motor 
car as well. 

Therefore, instead of using the word 
"list, 11 say: "The NET RETAIL PRICE 
of this car is $1750." Or call it "catalog" 
price, or "retail price," or "selling price." 
ANYTHING rather than "list price." 
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Co-operate 



CHIS is the password— the "Open 
Sesame"— for the retail automobile 
dealer who hopes for success. 

There is no future for a dealer who 
refuses to co-operate with the factory. 

The proper time to decide what his 
attitude will be on questions of manufac- 
turing policy, selling, advertising, and 
other details, is before the contract is 
signed, not after. 

Once having determined to handle a 
certain car, the most successful dealers 
are whole-souled in their feeling of one- 
ness with the maker. 

It is apparent that questions will arise 
from time to time on which, inevitably, 
there will be a difference of opinion. 

If it were attempted to secure abso- 
lutely unanimous advance agreement on 
certain models, body styles, mechanical 
details, and all the thousand and one 
items that enter into 4he producing of a 
motor-car, there would be no automobiles 
in existence. For it is utterly impossible 
that a thousand men should agree on 
every point. 

Hence the sensible and far-seeing 
dealer co-operates by backing up the 
action of the factory. He may differ with 
its policy in various minor details, but 
he accepts its judgment and sells its 
product. 

Friction is fatal. Business bearings 
lubricated with loyalty; good humor, and 
co-operation produce smooth and efficient 
results. When the carburetor spits back, 
the radiator boils over, and the battery 
short-circuits, the whole machine is out 
of harmony — the power is gone! 

CO-OPERATE! 



The Hudson "Selling Season. 1 



JPRINO — The season when motor-car 
owners are interested in the new 
car. When roads begin to assume travel 
conditions. When it is easy to sell Hud- 
son Sixes, for motoring is in the air. 

Summer — Season when dealers and 
salesmen have the advantage of the ad- 
vent of new models. Fresh cars, fresh 
catalogs, and fresh advertising stimulate 
desire. Prospects who have slipped 
through a salesman's fingers in the spring 
are apt to be caught with the new models. 
It's easy to sell Hudson Sixes in sum- 
mer. So easy that we are apt to grow 
lazy and cultivate the ball-game, fishing- 
rod, seashore habit. 

Autumn — Perfect season for touring 
and vacations. Its shortness and sweet- 
ness warns motorists that tempus fugits. 
Condition of roads best of all the year. 
Play time for automobile owners. The 
salesman who can't sell Hudson Sixes in 
the fall Isn't much of a salesman, is he? 

Winter — Season of storms and social 
activities. Closed Hudson cars a neces- 
sity at this season. Foolish for anyone 
to attempt to get through a winter with- 
out them. Wonderful chance to sell the 
allotment of closed cars, and incidentally 
to pick up numerous deposits on cars 
for spring delivery. Really a harvest 
time for the Hudson salesmen. 
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(This Series Began in Issue of January 3, 1914) 



CHAPTER XVI 
Hints on Closing Sales 

Many salesmen fail in their closing of 
sales. They do well up to a certain point, 
when they fall flat. They do not seem to 
be able to get the prospect's signature to 
the order. 

This Is partly due to lack of nerve in 
asking for the order. Some men assume an 
apologetic tone, a cringing manner, as if 
they were asking a great favor of the pros- 
pective buyer. They seem to feel that they 
are doing something they ought to be just 
a little ashamed of in urging their cus- 
tomer to sign his order and pay his deposit. 

One of the most successful salesmen in a 
certain city impressed all by his manner 
of calmly taking it for granted that his 
prospects were buying the car. He never 
seemed to give a thought to any opposite 
idea. From the first minute of his con- 
versation it was apparently, to him, a settled 
thing that the car was sold. The conver- 
sation, demonstration, etc., were merely 
incidentals, mere matters of detail. This 
attitude is one that Is cultivated by many 
successful salesmen. 

Remember that the average man is two- 
thirds sold on the car when he enters the 
salesroom. Of course all are not, but the 
largest percentage have sold themselves the 
Hudson car, by what they know of the car 
either from experience or from what a friend 
has said, from reading ads, catalogs, etc., 
before they call on the dealer. The sales- 
men has simply to direct their attention 
along lines they have already worked out 
for themselves, and see that he does not 
spoil the sale by any "bad breaks." 

Every dealer should provide some secluded 
place where the final arguments can be 
made, and the order signed. If at all feas- 
ible this should be a separate room, with 
desk, chairs, lights, etc., but no telephone 
or other means of interruption. Never have 
a clock or a calendar in a salesroom. One 
offers an excuse for terminating the inter- 
view because of the time and the other 
might remind the customer that he has a 
note coming due on the morrow. At least 
a desk or table might be set aside in some 
portion of the salesroom, possibly concealed 
by a screen, and at this desk orders could 
be completed. But don't have pen and ink 
on the table. People instinctively shy at 
signing anything. 

Little devices may be used to get the pros- 
pect into the "order room." "Just step this 

way a moment, Mr. " the salesman may 

invite, at the same time moving in the direc- 
tion indicated. Nine men out of ten will 
follow such a suggestion. 

"I have a photograph (or a letter) I 

would like to show you, Mr. " may also 

be used. 

In the room, or at the desk, begin to write 
out the order blank, use a fountain pen — 
suggesting details — not asking them — as you 
do so. "You will want your car delivered — 
say — by such and such a date" you may 
then remark. Or — "How will such and such 

a date suit you, Mr. ?" Be a little slow 

about suggesting "extras." You may scare 
the man off by the idea of added expense. 
Let him buy the car first. He can add extra 
tires, shock absorbers, etc., later on. Sell the 
car first as it stands. 

Get the order signed, if possible, before 
you fill in the deposit. And don't use the 
word "sign" in getting the prospect's name. 
Indicate the place where the name is to go; 
get the pen into the man's hand; talk about 
something else, but merely see that he knows 
where to place his signature. Instead of 
saying: "Sign here," as one is often told 
to do, say: "Yes! On this line, thank you!" 



or "Seems pretty good to own a nice Hudson, 
doesn't it?" smilingly, and indicating the 
line where the signature is to go. 

These little things may seem small and 
unimportant to many, but they are used by 
the best salesmen in the world and are the 
result of long study and thought in the 
applying of the theory of mental suggestion 
to business affairs. 

To try them is to prove their value. 

CHAPTER XVII 
The Second Hand Car Problem 

The second-hand car problem is not such 
a problem as some dealers would make it 
appear. There is in fact no problem at all 
in the disposal of used cars if they are 
bought at the right price. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that in their anxiety 
to make the sale of a new car, or because 
of inability to thoroughly sell the new car, 
the buyer's used car is accepted at a higher 
price than it is worth. 

That, in a nutshell, tells the whole story. 
There is hardly any commodity that is abso- 
lutely unsalable. Every commodity is 
unsalable above a certain price. Every used 
car in existence is worth something. That 
is where the dealer's ability is shown. That, 
and his ability also to convince the pros- 
pect that the new car in which he is inter- 
ested is one he should have. 

Available statistics indicate that between 
70 and 75 per cent of all the prospective 
buyers of cars selling at over $1,200 are 
already owners of a car which they seek 
to turn in. This makes the prospective 
buyer really a salesman. His effort is being 
expended in selling his old car. In a great 
percentage of cases the men who have cars 
to sell are more capable as salesmen than 
are the men who have the new cars to sell. 
The buyer always has an advantage. This 
again strengthens your prospect's viewpoint. 

The dealer or his salesman is interested 
not in the purchase of a used car, but in the 
sale of a new car while the prospect is 
interested primarily in disposing of an old 
car which will enable him to purchase a 
new car. As the prospect figures it he 
decides that he has a certain amount of 
money to put into a new automobile. In 
reality he does not figure the value of his 
old car further than to subtract the amount 
from the list price of the new car and thus 
determine how much cash he has to put up. 

Unless the dealer and his salesmen have 
a pretty fair idea o"f the selling value of the 
used car they make a serious problem of 
this proposition. If they can estimate pretty 
closely how much can be realized on the 
used car and will not make an allowance 
greater than the market warrants after the 
car is put in shape for resale, then there 
is no problem. 

A great many salesmen are paid on com- 
mission. In their anxiety to make a sale 
they become not the salesman of their 
employer but a salesman for their prospect 
in that they urge their employer to buy 
the prospect's used car so that the prospect 
will buy a new car. That is what aggravates 
the used car situation. 

(To be continued) 
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passin' " said a small boy. 

(The next ninety days is tart-passin* time 
for the motor-car dealer. Get yours !"i 
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Selling Hudson Sixes by Wireless 



/ZfS EATTLE has discovered a new stunt in the motor-car 
\&/ business. 

*^S ip^ enterprising Hudson distributor in that ambitious 
city— the Pacific Car Company, presided over by Robert Atkinson, 
Manager — has just sold two Sixes by wireless. 



Whereupon the captain invoked the aid of the wireless, and 
across the leagues of blue Pacific, they snapped a message to 
the effect that two Six-40's should be waiting for them at the 
Smith's Cove dock when the big steamship arrived in Seattle. 

And here we have the picture of the big boat — likewise Cap- 
tain Garlick and daughter in a Six-40 Phaeton — likewise Mr. W. 



The steamship Minnesota — that hugest of all American 
freighters — was many hundreds of miles out on the Pacific, when 
her commander, Captain Thomas W. Garlick, and his friend, Mr. 
W. C. Ruckman, of Seattle, concluded that life for them was not 
worth living unless they each could number among their portable 
property a Hudson Six. 



C. Ruckman in a Six-40 Roadster. Mr. Ruckman has owned 
thirteen motor-cars. And he declares his fourteenth car, the 
Six-40 Roadster, gives him more pride and pleasure than even 
cars that cost him $5,000. 

'Vast heaving! Belay there! Who has another story as good 
as this one? 



PATS AND PICK-UPS 



The Sturm Motor Car 
Company of Tulsa, Okla.. 
sent us a nice order for nickel 
F>lated triangles for radiator 
caps. The more the merrier. 
All Hudson cars should show 
the triangle on the radiator 
cap. 



Charles Kingsley is now a 
member of the sales force of 
the Henley-Kimball Company 
at Boston, distributors. Mr. 
Kingsley has been associated 
with the Locomobile for the 
past 12 years. 

Welcome ! 



-Another new dealer in a 
foreign land — Angel A. Diez, 
Salamanca, Cuba — has just 
signed a contract to dis- 
tribute Hudsons to the seek- 
ers after pleasure and com- 
fort in that progressive ter- 
ritory. 



We have an order from P. 
T. Legare, Ltd., of Quebec, 
for a supply of binders for 
Hudson Owners' Bulletins. 
They intend to present one of 
these binders, with all num- 
bers of the Bulletins issued 
to date this year, to every 
buyer of a Hudson car. 



Wm. A. Hoch and A. Wool- 
ner, of Berlin, Ontario, called 
recently at the factory with 
a letter of introduction from 



Herbert W. Hambrecht. Hud- 
son dealer at that point. The 
trip from Berlin to Detroit 
was made in their Hudson 
car. In spite of extremely 
bad road conditions, excel- 
lent time was made. It was 
not found necessary to lift 
the hood over the engine 
during the entire trip. And 
not the slightest mechanical 
trouble developed. 



The Welbon Motor Car 
Company, of Cincinnati, use 
a unique method of adver- 
tising in the shape of a mail- 
ing card sent out to car own- 
ers at the time of the year 
when new licenses are to be 
secured. Owners are invited 
to call at the showrooms of 
the company and leave ap- 
plication for their tags. These 
the Welbon Company agrees 
to procure for them. This 
saves the owners much 
trouble. And incidentally is 
an excellent advertisement 
for Welbon. 



Salesman R. A. Livezey, of 
Texas and around there, 
writes that when he first 
struck those parts on Sep- 
tember 30th last, there were 
but five Hudson owners in 
Calcasian Parish. On the 
same date this year there 
will be 20 owners in that 
parish. This is a good in- 



dication of the way in which 
the Hudson is capturing the 
entire country. 



Through the courtesy of C. 
H. Kettenring, of Defiance, 
Ohio, enthusiastic owner of a 
Hudson 54 Sedan, Governor 
Cox and Congressman Ams- 
berry, of Ohio, recently en- 
joyed the smoothness and de- 
light of a ride in a Hudson 
Six. The Ohio governor said 
he "had never stepped into a 
more beautiful or luxurious 
car." This information 
reaches the Triangle by the 
kindness of the Gamble Mo- 
tor Car Company, Hudson 
distributors at Toledo. 



C. C. Winningham, writing 
from Nashville, Tennessee, 
says there are more Hudson 
Sixes in Nashville than all 
other sixes combined. 



In a letter from C. L. Boss : 
"It looks as if we would be 
snowed under with orders be- 
fore April." (Later: He is.) 



From Shreveport, La.. Dis- 
trict Manager Dean writes 
that this is to be a banner 
year for the Wray- Dickinson 
Company in the sale of Hud- 
sons. Prospects never looked 
brighter. 



W r ith your kind permission, ladies and gentle- 
men, we will now endeavor to present our cele- 
brated one-act thriller entitled : "Gomery and 
Schwartz, of Philadelphia, as Potash and Perl- 
mutter, sympathizing with each other over their 
record-breaking business for the past year." 



K 



EEP ON SELLING CARS! 

Don't worry about getting them. 
Well look after that. 
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Boost Bronze Bushings. 

Few salesnu n know the significance that 
attaches to bronze bushings, as employed in 
Hudson cars. It will be found valuable to 
state that the rea- 
son the F. 1. A. T.. 
Isotta, Renault and 
other high-grade 
foreign cars are in 
service year after 
year is largely due 
to the fact that the 
original centers and 
main structure of 
the bearings cannot 
become worn. Every 
spring-eye. steering 
connection and 
other moving part 
of these cars, wherr 
anti-friction bear 
ings are not em 
ployed, has the pro- 
tection of a bronze 
bushing. 

Like these high- 
grade foreign cars 
and unlike the 

cheaper American machines, the Hudson uses 
bronze bushings. Thus the main structure is 
absolutely protected against ordinary wear 
and tear. This is bound to come in cars not 
so protected. To overhaul the Hudson, it is 
only necessary to take out a few bushings, re- 
newals for which can be obtained practically 
anywhere. On other cars, expensive parts 
must be replaced entirely. The idea is not to 
make the statement that other cars do not 
use bronze bushings, but to put it in a posi- 
tive way that the Hudson is on a par with the 
high-grade foreign ears in this respect. I 
have found that this is a most excellent clos- 
ing argument, particularly where the prospect 
is so located that he can be shown spindles, 
bushings, etc. 



R. C. Lewis 

Louis Geyler Co. . 

Chicago. 111. 



Courtesy and Confidence. ] 

Get the prospect to talk as much as possi- 
ble. He may tell you something that he does 
not like about your machine or something 
that somebody has 
told him about it. 
That gives you an 
opening to show 
him where we are 
right. Yet do not 
knock the other 
maker and do not 
argue with the man. 
Be most courteous 
in all your state- 
ments. I believe it 
pays to take the best 
possible care of 
customers, who are 
owners of cars. 
Should their cars 
be laid up for any 
reason, lend them 
another car. This 
all gets them to 
have a feeling of 
confidence in the 
dealer and in the 

salesman. I go out of my way at all times 
to assist Hudson owners who are in difficulty 
for any reason whatever. In most cases, this 
is not due at all to the fault of the car, but 
to some negligence of the owner or some 
natural condition that could not be antici- 
pated. Owners have a helpless feeling when 
they find their car will not run, and in a 
great many cases, have learned to depend 
upon the dealer's service and are unable to 
locate the difficulties themselves. A little 
courtesy and attention at such a time is 
worth very much to a dealer and salesman. 
My rule then is to first get the confidence. of 
the customer before you sell him, and then 
to keep that confidence after you sell him. 



A. J. Wills 

Common Street Garage, 

Lawrence. Mass. 



The Right-Priced Car. 

A motor car may be cheap without being 
low-priced and it may be low-priced without 
being cheap. The whole argument hinges 
on the relation of 
efficiency to cost. 
There are plenty of 
cheap cars on the 
market that are not 
low-priced. Poor 
financial condition 
or organization of 
the manufacturers 
is responsible for 
many high-priced 
cars. They are 
obliged to cover in- 
terest on invest- 
ment, bond issues, 
loans, etc. A com- 
pany paying these 
big overhead charg- 
es is unable to com- 
pete with manufac- 
turers who are not 
so burdened. Also 
a car may be low- 
priced without be- 
ing "cheap," as above stated. Some of the 
reasons Hudson cars are in this class is that 
there is no interest to pay on bonded indebt- 
edness, there are no non-productive stock- 
holders. The organization and output is on a 
large scale. The officials are on the job the 
year around. The stockholders are satisfied 
with a fair rate of interest. The list price of 
Hudson cars is in just relation to their cost 
of production. If a prospect knows the dif- 
ference between prices and values, he will 
understand why the Hudson car can invite 
comparison with others. We give greater 
proportionate efficiency to cost and make the 
first cost nearer the last cost than others do. 
It is one thing to make claims, and another 
thing to prove them. We appeal to the judg- 
ment of prospects by facts, not claims. 



O. Bemensnyder 
Saginaw-Hudson Sales 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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An Old Salesman Says: — 

The important thing with a new prospect is to get 
your viewpoint right. 

Find out Why, When and How the prospect wants a 
car. 

Why, will determine your line of argument. When, 
will post you on method of selling and on your ability to 
close quickly. How, will show you the financial problem 
and develop the matter of the old car (if any). 

On these three pegs hangs the fabric of the whole 



deal. 

Don't fire your selling shots at random. 

See your target before you shoot. Only the shots 
count that hit. In other words, don't waste time and 
breath on things where the prospect already is sold. 

Delays are dangerous. Quick sales are easiest sales. 
Plat your selling chart only with straight lines. They 
are shortest. 

Get the right viewpoint. Don't waste time on things 
the prospect already admits. Go straight to the vital 
spots. 



Sincerity. 



Push Service and Reputation. Cultivate Hudson Owners. 



Old man Philip Armour, than whom there 
was no smarter, said. "Anybody can cut 
prices, but it takes brains to make a better 
article." 

The hardware 
house of Simmo: 
prospers today u: 
der, "The recolle 
tion of quality r 
mains long aft 
the price is fo 
gotten." 

No fault can 1 
found with tl 
c v e a t o r of o 
•'line." 

No motor c 
can boast of bett 
antecedents t h a 
ours. 

Our lineage 
perfect. 

Our ancestry 
above reproach. 

No successful Wayne Hcarne 

H U d s o n salesman sales Mngr. The Hudson Co.. 
can possibly find it San Antonio. Texas, 

within his province 

to say more than the truth In presenting his 
reasons why the prospect should buy. Sale 
consummation is nothing more than conver- 
sion to your way of thinking, providing you. 
yourself, are sincere. 

If you will completely acquaint yourself 
with the facts pertaining to Hudson motor 
cars. If you will investigate their past and 
present history, their performances and their 
satisfactions, you cannot help but be SOLD 
yourself. Then all on earth you have to do is 
pass the "buck" to the other fellow — the 
prospect. 



One of the most effective arguments I use 
is to remind my prospect that the automobile 
industry is an entirely new one, that there 
are several points 
about the purchase 
of a car that may 
not have occurred 
to him. that buying 
an automobile dif- 
fers from buying a 
horse, buggy or 
wagon, due to the 
fact that in the case 
of the horse and 
vehicle, the matter 
is closed when the 
article is bought. 
With a motor car, 
the owner's busi- 
ness relations with 
the dealer are just 
beginning. The 
dealer and the fac- 
tory back of the 
owner, can make 
his car either an 
economical pleasure 

or an expensive annoyance. This gives the 
opening for pushing the reputation of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, its liberal 
guarantee and the service that it gives to 
owners. I bear down on the fact that we 
have been established long enough, not only 
to realize the necessity of caring for our 
patrons, but have learned how to care for 
them in a competent manner. The opening 
that this manner of approach gives is so 
broad, that it allows a full discussion of the 
subject, and by introducing it in this way. it 
holds the prospect's interests. T have used 
this idea so frequently, that I know it to be 
successful. 



W. F. Stockell 

Imperial Motor Car Co., 

Nashville. Tenn. 



I make two points in this short article. One 
is to so cultivate and promote the friendship 
and acquaintance of our Hudson owners that 
we can always rely 
upon a boost from 
them even when 
called upon unex- 
pectedly. The other 
point is that we 
must get the order 
now. and not give 
our competitors an- 
other chance. When 
yfc> ur prospect 
claims that some 
other car. in which 
he is interested, is 
a better car than 
the Hudson endeav- 
or to sret him to ad- 
mit that the Hud- 
son bears a reputa- 
tion at least as good Homer E Magsey 
as the car he has Hudson- Jones Automobile Co.. 
in mind. Admit. Des Moines, 
yourself, if neces- 
sary, that the car 

he speaks of Is a good car. Having obtained 
his admission that the Hudson is just as 
good, it is then a question of proving to him 
that the six-cylinder car Is the wisest choice. 
A good demonstration will usually convince 
him. At this stage of the game, we have 
probably reached the point where the pros- 
pect is just wavering. Here reference to a 
good enthusiastic Hudson owner, who is per- 
sonally acquainted with the prospect, will 
turn the scales. A telephone message to the 
owner mentioned, asking his opinion, has 
worked out frequently, in my case, so that I 
secured another occupant for the dotted line. 
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The Customer! 

The Biggest Man in the Hudson Organization 



>P^ATS OFF to His Majesty, "THE CUSTOMER!" 
| 1 The man who buys, owns and drives a Hudson 
Six. 

From president to porter we are here to serve 
him. His wish is law. He holds our future in the 
hollow of his hand. He is the biggest man in the 
Hudson organization. 

But not only is he KING, he also is the hardest 
working Hudson man of us all. It is to him we owe 
our business — YOU owe YOUR business. To him, 
as well, is due the loss of sales, if we lose them. 

At his nod the public flocks to buy the Hudson. 
At the shake of his head they turn to other cars. 

We build up a great organization; we spend fortunes in 
national and local advertising; the dealer co-operates by send- 
ing out the keenest, cleverest salesmen he can find, who in 
turn work every brain cell in spreading the story of the Hud- 
son Six. Yet all this is in vain, all this falls to the ground 



unless THE CUSTOMER is with us in passing on to his friends 
and associates the message that "the Hudson is a good car." 

Cultivate the customer. 

Make his path one of roses and delight. 

Remove from it every stone and bump and annoyance. 

Keep his car running sure as the sun, silent as the stars, 
smoothly as the solar system. 

As far as is humanly and tactfully possible follow Mar- 
shall Field's axiom: "The customer is always right: 1 

You never will succeed without satisfied customers. It 
makes no difference how numerous your orders, how crowded 
your showrooms, how flattering the outlook. Unless your 
CUSTOMERS are satisfied; unless their Hudson car gives them 
the service they expect; unless they can rely on your organi- 
zation to "make good," sooner or later you will land on the 
toboggan slide to failure. 

"The mills of the gods (the customers), grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding small." 

Serve the customer and he will serve you. 

Neglect him and he will assassinate you. 



Hudson Sales Greater Than Ford! 



^^-^HAT is a claim that seems impossible. 
I) Yet it is absolutely true. 

The big, beautiful, high-grade six-cylinder Hud- 
son Six sold in greater number in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, than did the Ford, costing less than one- 
third its price. 

Not only that, but the Hudson Six outsold in 
tremendous majority every other car in and out of 
its class. 

There were 57 Hudsons sold and NO Chalmers. 
There were 29 times as many Hudsons sold as there 
were Cadillacs; eight times as many Hudsons as 
Overlands ; almost seven times as many Hudsons as 
Buicks. 

Here are the exact figures of all cars sold to date 
in Fall River: 



Peerless 1 

Packard 2 

Pierce 2 

Cadillac 2 

Oakland 2 

The reason is — the public is becoming educated to the per- 
fection, the economy and the enjoyment of the Hudson Six. 



Franklin 3 

Overland 7 

Buick 9 

Chalmers none 

Ford 51 

1914 Hudson Six 57 



Automobiles are selected because of mechanical efficiency, 
luxury and comfort, ease of operation, beauty, invested value, 
durability. 

In all these points the Hudson Six easily leads. 

The principal selling argument of some cars is low initial 
cost and low upkeep expense. But buyers of such cars — 
though they may get value for every dollar invested — fre- 
quently find that in comfort, pleasure and satisfaction there is 
a good deal lacking. So they add a little to their first invest- 
ment and for their second car buy a Hudson Six-40. 

People who have used four-cylinder cars easily realize the 
wide gulf that exists between any Six and any Four. They 
abandon the Four and select a Six. And of the Sixes the 
Hudson incomparably is the best. 

Owners of what are called "high grade," "high-priced" 
cars are weary of excessive first cost, excessive weight, exces- 
sive upkeep expense. On investigation they discover that a 
Hudson Six-40 or Six-54 gives them everything that one can 
ask or desire in an automobile, and at less than one-half the 
cost of their other cars. So they discard their old-style, ex- 
pensively-built cars and buy the Hudson Six. 

These are the reasons why Fall River buyers of low-priced 
and high-priced cars alike, of fours and sixes, flocked to the 
Hudson showrooms and bought Hudson Sixes in number ex- 
ceeding even the Ford — the largest-selling car in the world 
and which is priced at less than one-third the Hudson Six. 
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Diamonds in the Rough. 



BOER FARMER in the Transvaal one 
jd ay picked a shiny rough pebble from 
tUeground. He tossed it to his little girl 
to play with. A chance stranger saw the 
stone and gave the child some trifle in 
exchange for it. It proved to be a dia- 
mond of the purest water — the first dia- 
mond from the wonderful Kimberley 
mines. 

The nature of the diamond was not 
altered by its change of environment. It 
merely was placed under conditions more 
favorable for the demonstration of its 
value. 

In every organization are diamonds in 
the rough. Men who are of first water 
efficiency. Men fitted to shine in any 
company. 

Yet, unless something akin to chance 
discovers them to those in authority they 
may remain merely rough pebbles. 

Give your men a chance. Put them in 
positions of responsibility. Test them 
out! Many a man will rise to meet con- 
ditions in a way undreamed of. 

It takes battles to make generals. Boys 
swim when they get into deep water. 
Executives are developed by emergencies. 

Your best salesmen, shop foremen, ser- 
vice men and managers may be right in 
your own organization. 

There are better fish in the sea than 
ever came out of it 



'All-Weather" Salesmen. 



s^OME horses win races only under fa- 
jBH vorable conditions of track and 
wemher. Others do their best when the 
weather is vile and the track fetlock deep 
in mud — "mud-horses" they call them. 

A story — a true story — is told illus- 
trating this quality in salesmen. 

It was the worst day of the winter. 
Storm and snow and bitter cold. A group 
of salesmen decided that it was utterly 
useless to attempt to make sales on such 
a depressing day. So they sat about, 
smoked, and made themselves comfort- 
able. 

All but one man. He buttoned up his 
overcoat, pulled down his cap, and dashed 
out into the storm. The prospect he went 
to see was a tug-boat captain. He was on 
his boat at anchor in the bay. 

But the salesman was determined to see 
his man. He made the trip to the tug in 
a small boat. It was far from enjoyable. 
There was need of plenty of grit and per- 
severance. 

BUT — he came back with the order, 
and a check, in his pocket! 

At the end of the year it was remarked 
that this man stood highest in number of 
sales, in total commissions earned, in 
greatest number of bonuses received. 

And some said he was "lucky!" 

You — salesmen who read this — what do 
you think? 



Cabriolets Ara Selling fast 

Boston, St Louis and Bridgeport Are Making 
Wonderful Records 



Speak Quickly If You Want Any More of These Popular Cars 



^^AlE expected has happened ! 

^^J Dealers and salesmen have awakened to the fact that the Cab- 

riolet is a seller that they have more or less overlooked. 

Some only recently have begun to appreciate the reason why we 
named it a "CONVERTIBLE ROADSTER." They are selling it now as a 
real ROADSTER, a summer car and a winter car combined — an all-the- 
year-'round model. They have dropped their talk of it as a "coupe," a 
"winter" car. 

Others who have prospects for Roadsters whom they cannot supply — 
because the Roadsters are ALL SOLD — are using the Cabriolet as a sub- 
stitute for the standard roadster, and are selling it freely as a roadster. 

How Good Salesmanship Makes Leaders 



Cabriolet Credits 

1 New York 25 

2 BOSTON 19 

3 ST. LOUIS 13 

C Detroit 10 

4 I BRIDGEPORT, CONN... 10 

5 San Francisco 8 

Los Angeles 7 

Chicago 6 

Fall River 5 

Columbus, Ohio 5 

Cleveland 4 

Philadelphia 4 



8 



Sedan Sales 

1 New York 20 

2 Detroit 16 

3 Chicago 10 

4 St. Louis 7 

5 TOLEDO 6 

6 Los Angeles 5 

{Cleveland 4 

Bridgeport, Conn 4 

Philadelphia 4 

San Francisco 4 



These Are Making New Records 



Boston found out that Cabriolets were winners. And they have jumped their sales 
from 9 to 19 and passed everything in the list but New York. Even the Detroit cham- 
pions — the Bemb-Robinson Company — have gone down before the irresistible bean-eat- 
ers. Something tells us that when next this list appears BOSTON will be "on top." 
Watch it! 

Next to Boston may come before long the name of Saint Louis. The Hudson-Phil- 
lips Company are doing wonders with the Cabriolet. From 7 they have increased to 13. 
And from present indications there will be another bunch of St. Louis orders in a few 
days that will make other territories gasp with amazement. 

And did you notice BRIDGEPORT? If there is anything the matter with that Con- 
necticut bunch when it comes to selling "cabs" we haven't noticed it. 

From eighth place Bridgeport goes up to Fourth. Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia and other metropolitan centres have to take off their hats to a city 
that possibly they consider a village in size. But this just shows that it's the MAN be- 
hind the gun, after all. As Brigham of Boston says: "A man can sell anything he 
makes up his mind to sell." 

Get Busy With the Sedan 

Buyers of Sedans are more than pleased with the car. 

These are days when winter seems to have changed its program. March and April 
have been cold and inclement all over the country. For an all-weather car, for use in 
summer as well as in winter, the Sedan is par excellence a family car. 

Very many people are discovering that they drive a large part of the time with the 
top up. Even when the weather is most favorable the windows can be dropped in a 
Sedan and the car made as comfortable as one can wish. 

And in snow, sun, rain and wind the permanent covering of the Sedan is away 
ahead of any folding leather top. 

These are ideas that, properly utilized, will sell Sedans. Here is a chance for sales- 
manship. Some say, "The prospect doesn't want a closed car." Of course he doesn't. 
Half the time he doesn't want at all the things you wish him to want. It is the busi- 
ness of the salesman to first make him want the Sedan and then to get his order for it. 

We want to see more Sedan sales. We are doing well now with the car but we want 
to do better. 

Who will show his ability by making a big change in this Sedan list? Toledo 
makes the only gain in the leaders' class. There are other places pushing hard for the 
honor row. Unless the cities mentioned above get busy they will lose their laurels. 
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^^^HE second contest for best Selling Ideas sub- 
tl mitted by Hudson salesmen closed on March 
^■^ 31st. We announce, with pleasure, the win- 
ners of the four prizes. 

And reproduce the photographs of the clever men 
who won these handsome prizes. 

We congratulate them as well as all the contest- 
ants on the excellent ideas sent in. Of course where 
there are winners there also must be losers. This is 
inevitable. Only one man can win a first prize. 

But the contests conducted during the past few 



months have been beneficial altogether aside from 
the intrinsic value of the prizes offered. They have 
taught salesmen who had not before used it, the 
thinking habit. They have brought the Big Family 
more closely together. They have made familiar to 
all the Big Family the faces and ideas of very many 
Hudson salesmen. 

We feel better acquainted now than we did six 
months ago. 

Perhaps we will have some more of these contests 
others like them — later. 



like the best of the European cars. 

It's a good idea. It has sold cars for Mr. Lewis and will 
sell them for others. 



to say In Rip Van Winkle: 
your family's good health; 
prosper." 



"Here's to your health and to 
and may you live long and 
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(See Announcement of Prize Winners on Page Three) 



Praise the Rival Salesman. 

(Winner of First Price in Salesmen's "Sel- 
ling Idea" Contest, Ending; March 
31, 1014.) 

When you get into competition with a rival 
who really has the inside track, what then? 

Your competitor is a clever salesman — who 
knows how to show 
off a car and who 
has created confi- 
dence in his com- 
pany, his employer 
and himself. The 
prospect has prac- 
tically decided to 
buy — all that re- 
mains is the signa- 
ture and the de- 
posit. 

Manifestly it is 
necessary to break 
the "spell" of the 
rival's influence and 
then gradually cre- 
ate your own. How? 

Here is one way : 

Boost your com- 
petitor. Admit that Harry H An drew 8 
he has a good car Washington Auto Co. 
and then boost him North Yakima. Wash. 
personally. Call at- 
tention to his ability, his cleverness, his en- 
gaging personality, his splendid driving and 
demonstrating. Make it appear that any 
kind of a car in his hands would behave 
handsomely. Make it appear that he Is a 
natural-born salesman who can make people 
want to possess what he possesses and do 
what he does ; one of those who can sell 
people what they do not want if occasion re- 
quires. 

This puts the prospect on guard and creates 
in his mind a suspicion that he has been sold 
on the salesman and not on the car. The way 
is then open to introduce the subject of your 
own car, the Hudson. 

Claim that you are not a natural-born 
salesman ; that wow have none of the personal 
charm of the other salesman. But — that you 
have a wonderful car, one which you have 
no power to describe in words that will do it 
justice ; but nevertheless, a car which has 
captivated thousands. What other cars do 
for skilful drivers, the Hudson Six will do 
for anyone. 

Then let him drive it. 

Now is the time to do your best stroke of 
salesmanship. Make it appear that he is 
discovering the car's good qualities himself, 
qualities which were brought out in the other 
car through the mysterious influence of the 
demonstrator. This gives you the inside track 
and in many cases It will turn a lost cause 
into a successful sale. Nor does the com- 
petitor need to be clever — boost an inferior 
rival just the same if he appears to be getting 
the edge on you. Why be jealous — It's the 
order that counts. 



Fighting the Cut Price. 

I have seen some presumably good sales- 
men weaken pitifully when told by a pros- 
pect that one car had been offered to him at 
a 15% discount and 
another one at 20% 
and so on. In mor- 
tal fear of losing 
the order, the sales- 
m a n momentarily 
forgets his advan- 
t a g e of quality, 
service, etc., and 
feels that he must 
fight back with a 
discount on his car. 

The most effect- 
ive method of cir- 
cumventing the cut 
price argument is 
to make the pros- 
pect understand the 
value of your car 
before price is men- 
tioned. Demon- it w Craig 
St rate the good Manager for Guy L. Smith 
qualities to him. Omaha. Neb. 
Make your enthusi- 
asm so forceful that the prospect Is bound to 
absorb it. Create a profound respect for 
yourself and for your product. 

There are thousands of individuals, how- 
ever, who must discuss discounts the moment 
you meet them. They refuse to consider any 
automobile until the price has been agreed 
upon. Their friends have told them a man 



would be crazy to pay list price. It is with 
this class of buyers that the salesman can 
demonstrate his real worth. You must con- 
clusively convince the buyer that a Hudson 
is far more desirable at list price than other 
cars at a discount. 

Before approaching a sale, I imagine my- 
self in the buyer's shoes. I would not do 
business with a salesman who cut his prices. 
I could have no confidence in the dealer who 
did not make a profit. I could have no faith 
in the salesman, because of his lack of con- 
fidence in his car. The mere fact of his 
offering me a discount would convince me 
that he did not believe the car was worth as 
much as the factory asked for It. There 
would be no way of determining the real 
value if we did not accept the factory's price 
as being a fair and honest one. When we 
depreciate our own product we destroy con- 
fidence and without confidence no business 
can survive. 



Value of Pre-Approach. 

(Winner of Fourth Prise in Salesmen's 
"Selling; Idea" Contest, Ending; 
Mareb 31, 1014.) 

I find it effective to strengthen the idea of 
the value of the Hudson Six by reviewing 
particular Hudson advantages, such as vana- 
dium steel springs, 
turned brake hubs, 
heat treating of 
frame and recipro- 
cating parts, and 
other details of this 
character. But an 
even stronger idea 
than this I would 
maracterlze as Pre- 
approach,- or learn- 
ing as much about 
a prospect as possi- 
ble before approach- 
ing him In the at- 
tempt to make a 
sale. I would, for 
instance, find out 
whether the pros- 
pect were single or 

Kn rrl ^i : «*w r fl B l R ^» A. Lively 

ion, politics, the c/0 A . c . Burton & Co 

strength of his home Houston, Tex. 

ties, his clubs, his 

hobbies and other details. Not with the 
idea that one wants to talk about these, but 
to know the rocks and the shoals so that one 
can avoid them in his sales solicitation. The 
surroundings of a prospect's office usually 
are a safe guide to his trend of mind. If 
there is a photograph of a woman and chil- 
dren on his desk I am sure he is a man 
devoted to his family. A calendar hung in 
his office may give you an indication of the 
systematic nature of his business establish- 
ment. Having learned something of the type 
of man to whom I am trying to sell a car, I 
then approach him with a line of talk show- 
ing him the good points to be found on 
Hudson cars that are missing in others. I 
emphasize the points of difference and avoid 
the points of similarity. General talk can be 
applied to any automobile. I trv to develop 
a line that can be applied only to' the Hudson. 



Have a Lady on the Sales Force 

An idea that we are about to put into play 
is to have a clever and attractive girl on our 
sales force. One who can operate the Hud- 
son perfectly, and 
with ease, and who 
has considerable 
mechanical knowl- 
edge of the car. 

You have, no 
doubt, noticed, 
especially in the 
smaller cities where 
there are not many 
ladies driving cars, 
that if one learns 
to drive some cer- 
tain car others will 
want to buy the 
same make, believ- 
ing that it is easier 
to operate. 

You know that 
where a new car Is 
being purchased the w „ R 

women are always Ro9e Bros.'. Auto Co. 

consulted and they Greensburg, Pa. 

invariably ask : "Is 

it hard to operate?" "Can I operate this 
car?" "Can my daughters drive it?" 



With a lady demonstrating the car and 
showing that everything covering the opera- 
tion is done with her finger-tips and the touch 
of her foot, prospects are convinced at once 
that they also can very easily and quickly 
learn to drive the Hudson Six. 

Having won the ladies of the house we 
have practically sold the car. 



Beginning and Ending Sales 
Talk. 

Some times it is difficult for a salesman to 
get started, especially if he is a stranger. I 
have used the following sentence as a 
"warmer up" with 
good results : 

"Have you ever 
had any experience 
in operating a mo- 
tor car?" 

This, I think, is a 
safe question, and 
opens the door at 
once to a friendly 
discussion. Everv 
man is eager to tell 
his own experiences 
even if he has at 
one time owned 
only a one-cylinder 
model. 

Now the sales- 
man is able, with- 
o u t antagonizing 
the prospect, to R 

beTween^^r*?^ Pacitt "' ^ < ~ 
between the car the Tacoma. Wash 

prospect once owned 

or owns, and the new car. But, remember in 
using this that a prospect does not want 
his judgment in buying his former car ques- 
tioned. 

* £i cul \ 8alesman knows when to begin 
talking, but it takes a wise one to know 
when to quit. Many a salesman has talked 
a prospect into buying and then talked him 
out and never knew it. When a man is sold, 
he %s sold. Switch the conversation or shut 

U p * *v7 ou c , an , tel1 when y° u hav © made a sale 
by the facial expression, if not by words 



Forget Mechanical Construction 

Recently I had occasion to meet a lady 
who was in town for the purpose of buvinir 
an automobile. I was introduced to hef as 
an automobile man. 
She asked me at 
once what car I 
sold and wanted me 
to start In and tell 
her all about my 
car, explaining that 
the representative 
of the other car 
had gone over his 
car and made a 
demonstration. I 
saw at once a point 
to be gained and 
took advantage of 
it, telling her that 
it was useless for 
me to go over the 
mechanical features 
of the Hudson, for 
looking after the 



mechanical end was 



Rupert Cox 



__. M , , nuycu tux 

part Of our duty Queen City Motor Co. 
and that she need Beaumont, Texas, 

not worry about 

that part at all. I agreed to the demonstra- 
tion, took her out, talked of the beautiful 
lines of the car, how easy it was to handle, 
and I came back to the office with her name 
on the dotted line. 

Since this Incident I have used this little 
selling point even on men who have driven 
cars before, and find it a good one. They at 
once get in their mind that to buy a Hudson 
car means that they are getting a car that 
will give no trouble. 



l 



ENTHUSIASM and energy go hand ¥ 
in hand with steady, persistent 
work. A salesman never wears out — 
but he may rusf out. WORK! 
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Read the Experience of the Most Successful Hudson Dealers and Salesmen 
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Strongly Favors Commission Basis 

CHE SUCCESS or failure of a com- 
mission system depends upon the 
grade of salesmen and the fairness 
of the dealer. A salesman who can not 
earn an average commission of $200 a 
month is not the kind of a man to sell 
Hudsons in a large city. If he is up to 
the grade of $200 a month with the kind of 
a dealer that is essential for the commis- 
sion basis, he should be able to earn fifty 
per cent more money on the commission 
plan. 

Our own experience demonstrates the 
commission plan the best. We believe 
that we have the strongest selling force 
in Portland, and not one of our men 
would take a salary basis. They have 
been offered salaried positions elsewhere, 
but have always refused them. 

Our selling force has been growing in 
strength right through the dead of win- 
ter. We doubt if this would be possible 
on a salary basis. 

I believe that the commission plan stim- 
ulates team work rather than injures it. 
It depends, of course, upon the standard 
that is set for team work. By team work, 
I mean co-operation between the sales- 
man and the dealer or the head of the 
house. This adds the backing of the house 
to the salesman's representations. 

Our experienced salesmen bring a cus- 
tomer to me when they have reached a 
certain point in the solicitation, and they 
claim by so doing, that they can close 
more deals than they could alone. Each 
of our salesmen is prepared for this kind 
of team work, and it is real team work 
from the time it starts, purely business 
and right off the bat. We call it "sharp 
shooting." It is team work, of course, by 
the salesmen and the dealer, not team 
work by two salesmen. — C. L. Boss of 
C. L. Boss ft Co., Portland, Ore. 



Salary Basis Produces Best Results 

)rfE ARE convinced after trying both 
\£/ methods of compensating salesmen 
that the best results are produced by 
paying a salary. In the first place, we 
have formulated definite policies for the 
conduct of our business. It is necessary 
to the carrying on of our business in the 
way we wish it to go, that the policy 
should be followed by all our salesmen. 
A man working on a commission basis may 
feel that this policy does not correspond 
with his ideas and because he works on 
an independent basis, he feels that he is 
entitled to depart from such policies when- 
ever he so desires. 

On the other hand, a salary paid sales- 
man upholds these policies without ques- 
tion, and thereby assists in building for 
our organization, set standards which 
will become assets in later years. This 
also creates in the salesman a firmer feel- 
ing of loyalty which cannot help but be 
felt by the buying public. This is 
expressed in a manner that turns the 
petty and sometimes imaginary troubles 
of owners from knocks to boosts. 

Attention to the details of this policy, 
requires a certain amount of time. The 
salary-paid salesman feels that he is 
receiving a part of his salary for just 
such attention to customers. He also 
feels the moral obligation of furthering 
the company's interests along the lines 
of the policy that the company has laid 
down. 



On a salary, a man feels that in dull 
times, he must make good the responsi- 
bility that rests with him to justify the 
company in paying his salary. He does 
not feel the discouragement which fre- 
quently comes to the man whose earning 
ability is cut down in the dull season. 

This off season is the time when team 
work is necessary and sales are made by 
co-operation. Such co-operation does not 
exist when only one salesman is benefited 
by a sale. In the rush season by giving 
a monthly bonus on sales above a stated 
quota, the salary-paid salesman exerts 
his greatest efficiency and profits by his 
extra work just as well as the commission 
paid man. 

During the rush season, the commis- 
sion salesman tries to work too many 
prospects at one time, and those that he 
cannot work, he hides out of sight until 
he can get to them, rather than turn 
them over to a brother salesman. This 
results in loss of sales. In the salary 
paid organization, there is no deception 
or jealousy, as is too often the case where 
the commission basis prevails. We find 
this policy and method to be entirely 
satisfactory. — James F. Frazer, Imperial 
Motor Car Co., Nashville, Tenn. 



Calls This Ideal Method 

XN THE six years or more that I 
have been selling cars, I have been 
paid under three different systems: 
straight salary, salary and bonus, and 
commission with fixed drawing account, 
the balance due over the drawing account 
payable twice a year. There have been 
times when I thought none of these three 
methods was entirely satisfactory. 

The ideal method, to my mind, is as 
follows: The salesman and the sales 
manager should carefully determine how 
many cars the salesman can or should 
sell each month and each year. This 
monthly allotment should be based on 
the salesman's own estimate and on the 
number the sales manager thinks he 
should be capable of. This number should 
be listed month by month, as the sales- 
man's particular work. 

He should be paid a fixed sum as a 
salary or as it might be called, an advance 
on commissions. This should be large 
enough so that he does not have to worry 
about supporting himself or his family 
from week to week or from month to 
month. 

At the beginning of each month, a small 
reward should be offered to any salesman 
who increases his quota for that partic- 
ular month, and a bonus for every car 
sold over the entire yearly allotment 
should be awarded at the end of the year. 
For instance, a salesman states that he 
will sell 65 new cars during the year. 
They may be divided as follows: August 

5, September 6, October 7, November 6, 
December 5, January 4, February 4, March 

6, April 7, May 6, June 5, July 4. Now 
we will say that in August he sells five, 
and in September he sells seven. This 
pays him $10 for the extra car sold in 
September. He draws an extra amount 
for each sale so made above his monthly 
quota. He may drop back from a month's 
quota, but may make this up another 
month. At any time, he can speed up 
ahead of his total yearly quota so that 
on his year's business, he will show an 



increase over the fixed allotment made 
between him and the sales manager. 

At the end of the year, or the season, 
besides his regular salary that he receives 
week by week, he gets a bonus of $5, $10 
or $20 a car for every car he has sold 
more than the yearly quota. 

In the case, I have illustrated, any car 
more than 65, would entitle him to the 
bonus. 

Thus he has received a good salary 
throughout the year, a small bonus every 
time he exceeded his monthly allotment 
and a yearly bonus, if he exceeds his 
yearly quota. Thus, without any carpet 
lectures from the sales manager, he is in 
a condition to keep in high speed the 
whole year and to see his work counting 
up as he goes along. 

I believe this plan would work on three 
out of four average salesmen. The firm 
could afford to pay the fourth man in 
any way it chose. This appears to me to 
be an ideal combination. If the original 
allotment of cars month by month is care- 
fully worked out. — Sherwood Hall, Jr., 
with Henley-Kimball Company, Boston, 
Mass. 



Salary and Bonus Based on Sales 

eFFICIENCY in a sales organization 
can only be attained where team 
work, friendly rivalry and "pep" 
abound. To these, we must add a con- 
tinual stimulus, a lure to greater things. 

The straight commission, commission 
with drawing account and straight salary 
have all been tried out. Each have ad- 
vantages — but still greater disadvantages 
— both from the salesman's standpoint 
and the viewpoint of the house. 

What we want is a simple system which 
will keep the salesman at a top-notch all 
the time. Relieve him of an income which 
varies according to the season; when 
business is good, he becomes extravagant; 
when business is poor and income de- 
creased, he becomes depressed and dis- 
couraged. 

We are working on a system which pro- 
vides a regular income for the salesman 
and the amount of this income or salary 
is based on his selling ability, his volume 
of sales. We have also arranged for an 
incentive for him to work harder. This 
incentive is something tangible — "a cash 
prize." This prize goes to the salesman 
producing the greatest volume of business 
for a given period. An opportunity to 
gather a little nest-egg is not overlooked. 

Its lure is very strong. The salesman 
works harder unconsciously. He benefits, 
for in winning the prize, he has increased 
his volume of business; placed himself 
in line for an increased income. 

This prize should not be given for a 
single period but carried on. We find that 
this excites keen rivalry. The competent 
salesman is awarded a bonus in addi- 
tion to his salary. The house in turn 
benefits by the increase in sales of all the 
salesmen. 

We have tried out all systems and have 
come to the conclusion that the regular 
income or salary when based on a man's 
ability, coupled with a periodical bonus, 
is the best we have come across to date. 
— A. J. Hamilton, Sales Manager Gomery- 
Schwartz Motor Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Used Car Problem of the Country Dealer 

A certain class of motor car buyers regard 
the automobile somewhat in the same light 
uj they look upon second-hand clothing. 
This is a handicap that the country dealer 
will probably always experience. The plan 
that is followed by some dealers is to 
exchange used cars so that the dealer in 
Bronxville is selling the used cars of the 
dealer in Kirksville while the Kirksville 
dealer disposes of the used cars for his 
Bronxville neighbor. 

A distributor has worked out the used 
car problem by finding an outlet for them 
through his sub-dealers. The bulk of his 
sub-dealers sell Hudson cars exclusively. 
They are not interested in the sale of lower- 
priced cars. This distributor is in such 
close touch with the business conditions in 
his territory that he knows the number and 
character of the prospects each sub-dealer 
is working on all the time. When they 
encounter a prospect who wants to invest 
a limited amount in a car, instead of losing 
interest because he cannot buy a new Hud- 
son, they seek to interest him in the cars 
their distributor has in stock. In this man- 
ner the sub-dealer is made an outlet for 
used cars. He is paid a profit — the buyer is 
satisfied — and the organization is strenght- 
ened by reason of the fact that it is handling 
cars in any price class range which their 
trade desires. When a dealer gives exclusive 
representation on any car he is in a much 
stronger position to give a convincing recom- 
mendation on any car he may offer. If he 
is selling a low-priced car, his interests 
primarily are to dispose of new cars and 
consequently he is not interested in used 
cars. 

The used car problem, then, is, as stated 
in the beginning of the preceeding chapter, 
not a problem at all if purchases are made 
at the right figure. You can sell anything 
at a profit if bought right. Dealers should 
remember that they are buying used cars, 
not selling new cars, so far as it affects the 
used car they take. The way to accomplish 
this, however, is not to accept the prospect's 
valuation of his car. Do not permit the 
list price of the car to affect the allowance 
you make. Do not allow your anxiety to 
make a sale warp your judgment as to the 
price you can obtain for the car in its resale. 
Do not discuss with the prospect the value 
of his car until he is thoroughly anxious to 
own your car. Make him thoroughly dis- 
contented with his car by making him 
anxiously ambitious to own your car. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Handling Too Many Lines 

Agriculturalists tell us that specializing 
on crops is the only profitable way to farm. 
This applies also to the motor car business. 

There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 14,000 automobile dealers. More than 
100 different makes of cars are sold. In 
towns up to 25,000 population — of which 
there is a total of 228 — there is an average 
of only four dealers who are making a living 
or better out of their business. This makes 
the small total of 912, plus the few dealers 
who are marked exceptions in smaller 
towns. 

Tou do not often find the successful dealer 
in any community the one who is handling 
a number of lines. 



In their anxiety to have a car that will 
please every class of buyer some dealers 
make the mistake of looking for a complete 
line. No manufacturer has made a big 
success in building cars of every class. The 
dealer's experience is identical. The reason 
is fundamental and easily understood. Cars 
that are well built and that sell at a price 
which returns to the dealer a profit that 
permits of his giving service establish 
for the dealer a reputation for service which 
cannot be maintained with a car of lower 
price. This naturally pulls down the pres- 
tige of the dealer to the level of the service 
that dealer can render upon the lower- 
priced car. 

The man who pays $700 for a car, in the 
majority of cases is stretching his buying 
limit for that purchase quite as much as 
the man who pays $3000. He expects just 
as good service for his $700 investment as 
that to which the $3000 buyer is entitled 
on his purchase. This is one reason why 
too many lines are not advantageous to the 
dealer. 

Another reason is that the force is dis- 
organized. It is spread out too thinly. 
Salesmen who can handle $2000 trade are 
entirely incapacitated for doing successful 
work if they are compelled to wait on $700 
or $1000 trade. On the other hand men 
successful in selling $1000 cars do not meet 
with the same success in selling a higher- 
priced article. The class of trade on which 
they wait is different. No salesman is suf- 
ficiently versatile or so adaptable that he 
can make himself as successful in one line 
as in the other at the same time. I do 
not mean by this that a man who has 
sold $1,000 cars could not become a suc- 
cessful salesman of a $2000 car or that one 
who has been successful in selling $2000 
cars could not succeed in selling $1000 
cars. I do mean that he must devote his 
time entirely to one or the other. 

When too many lines are handled there 
is that same handicap to the dealer him- 
self, and to his whole organization. The 
types of construction may be different. How 
can a dealer advocate with equal emphasis 
and enthusiasm the merits claimed for a six- 
cylinder car as against a four-cylinder car. 
The difference of one or two hundred dol- 
lars in price, or the difference in weight 
which two sixes or two fours of different 
prices may have as compared with each 
other make the position of the dealer and 
his salesmen embarrassing no matter how 
they attempt to handle it. 

In dealing with a number of companies 
he has a great quantity of stock on hand. 
He must have a demonstrator of each kind. 
He must have a car of each type to show. 
In all probability he will have to carry a 
stock. In the automobile business the great- 
est difficulty so far as the dealer's situation 
is concerned is lack of capital. No industry 
compares with it in the amount of profits 
paid the retailer considering the character 
of people and the amount of capital devoted 
to it. A retailer in any other line of mer- 
chandise who does a volume of $100,000 a 
year is content with a net profit of about 
$5000. He has invested from $30,000 to 
$40,000. There are a great many automobile 
dealers doing a $100,000 business who make 
as much as $5000 a year and over, whose 
capital in the business does not exceed 
$15,000. 

The chances are the merchant has spent 
many, many years of apprenticeship to get 
up to his point. The automobile dealer has 



been in business for only a short period, 
because the industry is new. The merchant 
has concentrated on one line of effort — one 
line of goods. The automobile dealer has 
changed his line frequently. He has not 
been able to build up a prestige for handling 
a certain line of cars as has the other type 
of merchant, and yet the automobile dealer 
finds his business more profitable than ob- 
tains in any other line. 

CHAPTER XX 
Knowing What You are Doing 

France is the wealthiest nation per capita 
in the world. Some shrewd investigator has 
said that the French are a nation of book- 
keepers. They are thrifty and all thrifty 
people know how they are spending their 
money. 

Statistics show that three merchants fail 
in the United States every hour because they 
are operating their business by guess. They 
have no adequate system of accounts. They 
are not in touch with details. The greatest 
executives are those who know the most 
about their business. 

One of the reasons for the failure of deal- 
ers and salesmen in the automobile line is 
that they are never absolutely certain as to 
the actual cost of conducting their business. 
This is not alone characteristic of the auto- 
mobile trade. It applies to all lines. The 
successful automobile dealer is the one who 
knows the possibilities of each unit in his 
territory. He can estimate fairly well as to 
the number of cars it is possible to sell in 
every township. He is the dealer who knows 
how much it costs to make a demonstration. 
He knows how to operate a business as well 
as how to sell automobiles. He knows how 
to keep accounts as well as how to adjust a 
carburetor. 

One of the conditions that has retarded 
the progress of the automobile dealer and his 
salesmen is that they are not thorough in 
all of the branches of the business that de- 
mand thoroughness. Those who first en- 
tered the business were men mechanically 
inclined. The next were those who were 
salesmen. Not many have paid much atten- 
tion to the importance of keeping vital sta- 
tistics as to how much it costs to operate 
their business. There is a limit as to the 
percentage that can be spent for rent, sales- 
men, etc. If one finds that he is using a 
demonstrator beyond a certain limit — if he 
finds he is paying his salesmen above a cer- 
tain amount, then he is reaching a hazard- 
ous point in his career. 

By the same token the salesman must ap- 
preciate that he has just so many hours per 
day in which to work. That if he wastes 
his time in theorizing on the future of the 
business — if he over-invests his time in sit- 
ting around the store because the sun is not 
shining or because he does not feel disposed 
to call upon his prospects — or if he does not 
make proper allowance for the value of each 
prospect — or if he is operating by guess, 
failure is IneTitable. 

The salesman must recognize that each 
prospect furnishes the name and address of 
someone who may be interested in buying a 
car. It is his opportunity. He is in the 
position of the three brothers who were 
given a certain number of talents. He must 
not bury his talents — that is, carry his pros- 
pects in a book or file them in a case not to 
be followed up. He must not be like the one 
who wasted his talents — that is, work them 
in such a manner that they will not return 
a profit. He must be like the one who in- 
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creased his talents. You increase your op- 
portunities only by the diligence with which 
you follow them. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Art of Concentration 

Salesmen naturally want all the prospects 
they can get, just as dealers seek to increase 
their territory. This as often works to the 
disadvantage of the salesman and the dealer 
as it does to their advantage. 

From one or two acres of land the small 
German farmer obtains a greater return 
through intensive farming than the Ameri- 
can farmer gets from twice the acreage. 
German farmers get as high as thirty bush- 
els of wheat per acre on the average because 
they farm intensively, while American farm- 
ers get an average of from twelve to fifteen 
bushels. 

We can bring that illustration nearer home 
by comparing two farmers whose land ad- 
joins. They get the same amount of sun- 
shine. They have the same character of 
soil The wind blows equally over one as 
over the other. They use the same kind of 
seed, but the yield from one farm is greater 
than that from the other. 

Two salesmen get the same number of- in- 
quiries. They work out of the same store. 
The prospects are interested in the same car. 
They plan to buy it from the same dealer. 
One salesman gets more orders than the 
other. It is because of intensive effort and 
concentration. The one who gets the greater 
number of orders does not chase the will-o'- 
the-wisp — does not go to see Brown because 
he prefers to talk to Brown rather than to 
talk to Smith. He estimates the value of 
his prospects and then concentrates. He is 
like the man who is starting for a certain 
destination. No matter how tempting may 
be the side roads that lead from the main 
path, he drives directly on toward the place 
for which he started. He concentrates. 

If you will analyze the work of that sales- 
man whose efforts you admire and whom you 
most envy, you will find that he is not jump- 
ing from prospect to prospect. Even the 
bee, which is supposed to rush from petal to 
petal in the collection of honey, stays on the 
one flower as long as there is any nectar 
there and then takes up the next. The sales- 
man who will follow the example of the bee, 
both in the manner of concentration and in 
the diligence with which he works, is the one 
who will have the big record at the end of 
the season. 

CHAPTER XXII 

The Hudson Not an Assembled Car 

There is an apparent prejudice against 
what is commonly called an "assembled" car, 
and there have been instances where com- 
petitors have stated that the Hudson was a 
car of this description. 

Without entering into any argument as to 
the respective merits or defects of a car 
stated to be manufactured wholly in one fac- 
tory, or what is known as an "assembled" 
car, it can be said right here that the Hudson 
is not what is commonly known as an as- 
sembled car. By assembling, the public un- 
derstands that parts of the car are manufac- 
tured in various outside plants according to 
specifications and designs of each individual 
manufacturer of such parts. These parts 
are then purchased by the automobile maker 
in the open market and then made to fit as 
best they will. This is the commonly under- 
stood, and the correct, interpretation of the 
description "an assembled car." 

The Hudson car is made by an entirely 
different process. 

In the first place the engineering force of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company is larger 
than that of any other automobile company 
of which we know. These engineers design 
the car throughout, and a "model car" is 
built entirely in the Hudson shops. All cast- 
ings and machinings of practically every 
kind are manufactured from the raw ma- 
terial. The car is then thoroughly tested 
and when it is complete to the satisfaction 
of Howard E. Coffin and his associate engi- 



neers, it Is reduced to blueprints which 
specify also the character of materials that 
shall be used in the construction of the 
various parts. 

Up to this point the operation is precisely 
the same as that followed in all automobile 
manufacturing. Instead, however, of making 
each part ourselves, we place the order with 
specialists in the various lines; the parts to 
be built precisely as specified, and according 
to the blueprints which are furnished by the 
Hudson board of engineers. 

Hudson inspectors are put in each plant, 
permanently, to see that our specifications 
are absolutely complied with; and an extra 
force of inspectors in the Hudson factory 
goes over every part when it is delivered to 
us. By this plan, which might be termed 
the "unit specialist" plan, we gain the exper- 
ience and ability of all the specialty manu- 
facturers of the various parts of the car. 

The motor manufacturer, for instance, be- 
cause of the great number of motors he 
builds, naturally can have a more efficient 
organization than can a manufacturer who 
employs only a comparatively few men part 
of the time. Gear cutters, body makers, up- 
holsterers, are all specialists in their indi- 
vidual lines, and as no one automobile maker 
has enough work to keep a large and efficient 
organization busy, he must defend himself 
by paying an extra amount for their services 
when they are not employed on his work, 
and then charge this to the customer; or he 
must be contented with the poor quality of 
workmanship due to a smaller and less 
efficient organization. 

In the building of the Hudson car we have 
practically at our disposal the combined ex- 
perience of specialists In every line, and we 
have, moreover, the benefit of their low over- 
head expense in comparison with the very 
high expense of automobile factories that en- 
deavor to manufacture the entire car from 
the raw material under their own roof. 

The method adopted for building Hudson 
cars is precisely the method that is used in 
constructing the most remarkable produc- 
tions in any line. Every skyscraper, for exam- 
ple, is first planned as we plan Hudson cars. 
The architect of the building does the same 
work that our engineers do. He designs the 
parts, indicates the size of the steel girders, 
the bolt holes, etc. All this work is done 
on blueprints. The actual manufacturing of 
these parts is given out to probably a dozen 
or more concerns, and they are built as sep- 
arate parts. Stone is cut up in quarries; 
holes are drilled; marble is polished; and 
even the pipes for the plumbers are cut 
beforehand. Everything is made to fit be- 
fore it is delivered on the ground where the 
building is being erected. Then it is merely 
"assembled." 

A battleship is built along precisely the 
same lines. Competent engineers design the 
whole ship, and then it is reduced to blue- 
prints and the various parts are built by 
specialists. The man who builds the engine 
has nothing to do with the armor plate. The 
man who builds the guns has nothing to do 
with the machinery that moves them. The 
navigating system on the boat Is entirely 
different from the telephone system. The 
electric light plant is furnished by another 
concern. Each part is furnished by special- 
ists and each is built from plans laid down 
by the engineers in precisely the same man- 
ner as the Hudson cars are built. 

The Ferris wheel, the greatest engineering 
feat of its kind ever accomplished, was built 
in over 800 separate manufactories. The 
parts were taken to Chicago and the wheel 
was put up without the use of a saw or a 
file. It worked perfectly, in the face of the 
fact that many engineers had declared it not 
feasible. 

We believe that in producing Hudson cars 
as we do we can give better value for the 
money; and the buyer Is assured of better 
workmanship in his car than would be pos- 
sible if all parts were made by ourselves. 
No matter how careful we might be, we could 
not maintain the standard that is possible 
under our present system. 



Under our present method, if the part de- 
livered to us does not precisely comply with 
specifications, it is sent back to the maker, 
which means that it must be destroyed or 
rebuilt and made right before it is accepted. 
In a motor car company building its own 
parts, it is quite possible that some are apt 
to be passed that are not perfectly adapted 
to the purpose. This might be done for the 
purpose of reducing the cost of scrapping 
otherwise good material. 

Under the Hudson plan, no loss whatever 
is involved in the rejection of parts when the 
maker has failed to comply absolutely, and 
to the fraction of a millimeter, with the 
specifications. It is only by this system of 
manufacture, and by the large volume of its 
production, that the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany is able to sell cars of the quality and 
beauty of the Hudson line at prices that are 
far below those of other cars that are any- 
where near the same style and quality. 

This is the point where this system of 
manufacture very intimately concerns the 
buyer of a car. He may criticize our method, 
but our product is very many hundred dol- 
lars cheaper to him than it would be if the 
car were built entire in one factory as Is 
claimed by other manufacturers. 

These are arguments which will success- 
fully overcome any disadvantage that results 
from the claims of competitors that the Hud- 
son is what they call, wrongfully, an "as- 
sembled" car. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
Repair Parts and Special Tools 

Hudson dealers who carry an adequate 
supply of repair parts in stock, find that such 
provision helps materially in closing the sale. 
Both owners and prospective purchasers of 
Hudson cars are influenced by the dealer's 
ability to care for their wants after they 
have purchased their car. 

The value of an automobile is in direct 
proportion to the continued service which 
it renders to owners. If it must be laid up 
awaiting the arrival of some repair part 
from the factory which should have been 
kept in stock by the dealer, the owner has 
been delayed and his enthusiasm for the 
Hudson car will diminish proportionately. 

All Hudson dealers are expected to carry 
in stock a sufficient number of repair parts 
to meet all ordinary demands; and all Hud- 
son owners alike are entitled to prompt* ser- 
vice in this respect, at the hands of the deal- 
ers from whom they purchased their cars. 

The factory has arranged a list of repair 
parts necessary to be carried by dealers for 
handling certain numbers of cars in their 
territory. This list is given in the Repair 
Parts Catalog, to which all dealers are re- 
ferred. 

In this connection dealers are strongly 
urged to keep on hand a proper supply of the 
Special Tools necessary for quick and accu- 
rate repair or adjustment of Hudson cars. 

These tools are specified In the Special 
Tool Catalog furnished to all dealers. By 
the use of special tools of this description, it 
is possible for a smaller number of men in 
the repair shop to take good care of cus- 
tomers' work with promptness and reliabil- 
ity; and all of this tends to put customers 
in a better frame of mind and keep them 
satisfied with their cars. 

At a cost of thousands of dollars a month, 
the Hudson Motor Car Company maintains 
a Service Department at the factory to take 
care of the needs of Hudson owners through 
Hudson dealers. 

The dealer who neglects his customers is 
usually the first to complain when he re- 
ceives inattention from a merchant in any 
other line. 

There is a splendid future for dealers who 
recognize the commercial principles involved 
in handling an automobile business. The 
automobile dealer, like any other merchant, 
is rendering a public service. Whenever he 
ceases to satisfy the demands of his trade, 
he loses that trade, and some more progres- 
sive dealer will certainly take it from him. 
THE END. 
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The world's choicest rewards are laid at the 
feet of the man who thinks— not before the 
man who depends on personal individual 
labor. 

Big salaries are paid for what men know, 
not for what they do. 



those who think they, personally, must meet 
every caller and see every prospect. 

The salesman who works his head more than 
his feet sells most cars. (Though foot-work is 
a good helper in its time and place.) 

Realize that you have a mind. Feed it. 
Train it. Exercise it. USE IT! 



\ 



Winning America for the Hudson Six 



REMARKABLE feature of the 
tremendous popularity of the 
Hudson Six is the way it has 
swept the smaller cities and towns. 



Trainload shipments to places where a 
car of the grade of the Hudson Six was 
unknown a short time ago, are now 
common. People who used to think the 



This is one shipment to Jackson, Michigan, a city of about 40,000 population. 
The Hudson Six is far and away the preferred car In Jackson and vicinity. No 
small part of this result is due to the energetic work of the Temple Garage, Hud- 
son distributors In Jackson and vicinity. 



A. L. Nelson, of the Star Garage, Erie, Pennsylvania, has the leading garage 
In that progressive city of about 65.000 population. In his territory the Hudson 
Six leads in volume of sales for 1914. His successful work has made the Hudson 
Six a winner. This lot of cars was one shipment. 



small, cheap car was all they could af- 
ford, have discovered that a Hudson Six 
at its marvelously low price, and eco- 
nomical upkeep is ideal for small cities 
and country roads. 

Here are photographs of two ship- 
ments of cars that are typical of the way 
in which Hudsons are going out. 



Send in YOUR Order! 



aNLESS we receive more orders for 
Road Signs, there is danger that we 
will not have enough to secure the quan- 
tity price on which we are working. 

We have received orders for several 
thousands of the signs, but WE MUST 
HAVE MORE. 

This is a splendid method of local ad- 
vertising, particularly in the territory of 
the smaller dealers. 

Really, we are puzzled that we have 
not had orders from EVERY DEALER 
who sells Hudson cars. 

Robert Atkinson, Manager of the Pacific 
Car Company, of Seattle, Wash., writes 
under date of March 13, as follows: 

"We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 6th inst. regarding road signs 
and we trust that there will be 
enough live Hudson dealers through- 
out the United States to make up an 
order for road signs in sufficient 
quantity to justify your efforts in 
this respect. 

"We now wish to place an order 
for fifty more road signs for our 
Aberdeen Agent, M. M. Stewart, and 
you will find enclosed order and 
copy for signs." 

C. H. Nichols, Manager of the Nichols* 

Garage, of Liberty, N. Y., writes under 

date of March 16, as follows: 

"Kindly count on my order for 100 
Hudson triangle road signs with the 
wording 'Nichols' Garage, Inc.,' and 
•LIBERTY' at the top." 

If YOUR order has not yet been sent, 
please consider this appeal as directed 
personally to YOU. 
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^""fUNE 30th marks the end of the HUDSON year. 

ff L On or about that date begins a "new deal." 

^^ To be "prepared" is so important that we are taking this early 

occasion to say to all our friends: "CLEAN UP!" 

To begin a new year CLEAN is a big advantage. Its effects are felt 
through the entire year ahead. 

Every new car should be sold and delivered. Demonstrators should 
be gone. Every used car should have been gotten rid of almost at any 
price. Better to take a slight loss, if necessary, and get the money out of 
old, second-hand stock. 

Books should be balanced, show-rooms freshened, the human end of 
the organization keen and alert and full of "pep" ready for the new year. 

Nothing can be conceived that will add more to the prospects of next 
year than to be CLEAN of all cars, new and old, and READY for the rec- 
ord season ahead. 
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)fcz? RULY it has been — and is — a veritable LAND- 
f/J SLIDE! 

^■^ Whirlwind successes are by no means strang- 
ers to the Hudson. But the demand for even our 
most spectacular car did not approach the cyclone 
of enthusiasm for the 1914-Six which has swept the 
country from ocean to ocean. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate — here — the WHY 
of this tremendous avalanche of orders. Every 
Hudson dealer and salesman knows it. 

Competing cars — both Fours and Sixes — went 
down like reeds before the Hudson Six onslaught. 
Whenever competition showed its head it was sim- 
ply BURIED. In contests of every kind the Hudson 
Six has been supreme. 

No Second to This Winner. 

After the first race for the America cup, won by 
the United States entry, "America" — from which 
the cup takes its name — Queen Victoria asked one 
of her staff: "Which yacht was second?" The re- 
ply is historic:. "Your Majesty, there is no second!" 

There is NO SECOND to the HUDSON Six. 

It is so far ahead of everything in and out of its 
class that it stands by itself, unique, alone, the great 
seller and great success of the year. 



Yet this first year has been, in some respects, 
merely a trial heat. NOW we know the car. Now 
we know it possesses irresistible appeal. Now we 
know it is and will do more than we claimed and 
hoped for. We now realize it is the biggest thing the 
Hudson ever did. 

A Gold Mine For Dealers. 

A thoroughly good and popular car is and always 
has been the foundation rock of all motor-car suc- 
cesses. 

The Hudson Six-40 and Six-54 are winning fame 
and fortune for the lucky dealers who hold a Hudson 
contract. vj 

Too often a good dealer with excellent organiza- 
tion and plans is handicapped by some resistance in 
the car he attempts to market. 

But no such resistance is present in the case of 
the Hudson Six. The car has been overwhelmed 
with compliments from ocean to ocean. Users are 
a unit in testifying that it is the greatest car they 
ever drove. 

There is hardly a dealer in any city or town or 
village in America who wouldn't jump at the chance 
to snatch the Hudson franchise if it were possible 
for him to get it. All are looking with envious eyes 
at the lucky Hudson representative. All would give 
much to stand in his shoes. 
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"Get Out and Get Under." 



gOU may have heard a song with a 
refrain like the title. 

On the philosopher's principle of "ser- 
mons in stones," etc., a real lesson may be 
extracted from even that ridiculous bit 
of rag-time. 

While it is true, as we frequently take 
occasion to state, that to think is more 
valuable than to labor — unintelligently — 
still it is also true that to "get out and 
get under" has undoubted merits. 

Having thought out a plan or a situa- 
tion, to do nothing further is as useless 
as never to have thought at all. 

But to put the blue-print of your mind 
into execution: to "get out" where the job 
is and "get under" it is turning thoughts 
into coined gold. 

For the big season that is almost upon 
us we must have bigger and better distri- 
bution than ever. We need more sub- 
dealers, more salesmen, better organiza- 
tion all along the line. 

Wishing for wider distribution won't 
bring it. Saying that we need more whole- 
sale outlets won't sign up sub-dealers. 
Hoping for an increase in salesmen effi- 
ciency won't find new men or develop old 
ones. 

The only way to solve the problem is to 
"get out and get under." 



Nothing Comet to Him Who Merely 
Waits. 



HERE is a case of an old saw that 
won't cut. The real quotation is 
"Everything comes to him who waits." 
But the plain, unvarnished, everyday 
truth is that merely to sit down and wait 
for prosperity or success to come to you is 
to go without. 

The only way to get anything worth 
while is to go after it. 

Hard thinking and persistent effort are 
needed to produce results. 

The slothful, the dull, the incompetent, 
the weak, the cowards — go down to defeat. 

Yet common sense must be used. To 
plant a seed one day and dig it up the 
next to see if it is growing is absurd. 
Yet some follow pretty much this plan. 
They are impatient, unreasonable, always 
finding something to criticize and con- 
demn. 

We have planted in 1914 the seed of a 
prospective sale of Hudson cars so great 
as to stagger belief. The field has been 
watered and fertilized. It is just about 
ready to bear a crop of fruit that will 
prove a gold mine to all members of the 
Big Family who share in the harvest. 

Yet, they who merely "wait" for the 
cherries to drop into their mouths may 
be disappointed. 

The 1915 hive will be filled to overflow- 
ing with honey. But it will be honey for 
workers and not for drones. 



Overcoming Difficulties 



HCQ3U 



HERE is one way of overcoming diffi- 
culties. 
Southern Ohio furnished this graphic 
object lesson. 

And those hustling Hudson distributors 
— Yeazell and DeVille of the Standard 



ably a quite prominent four-cylinder car — 
were stalled in the snow. They lacked the 
steady push of the six cylinders. 

Meet your difficulties this way. 

Keep up steam, push steadily, don't be 
discouraged by drifts and flurries. 

Keep ever in view the objective point. 



Motor Car Company of Dayton, Ohio, were 
the medium through which it reached 
the Triangle. 

Through the huge drifts of a record 
February snow-storm a Hudson Six-40 
made the trip of 24 miles between Dayton 
and Springfield, Ohio, in one hour and 
fifteen minutes. That isn't Vanderbilt Cup 
race speed. But it is pretty good going 
for the roads shown in the photograph. 

Other cars which tried the trip — not- 

OOsmiiiiiimauiiiuiimatiiiiiuiiuanininiiiiDiiiMiiniiiaiiiiiu 



Don't lose heart because you can't cover 
ground always at raeing speed. 

There are "fair weather" runners in 
plenty. But the car that wins, and the 
man that wins, is the one that sticks 
through good and bad going alike. 

If this Hudson 40 had given up at the 
first drift it never would have reached 
Springfield and there would have been no 
photograph to use as a text for this little 
Triangle suggestion. 
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I Small Talk of the Big Family I 
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Saint Louis is an official Hudson city. 
Owners of the popular Six of the year include 
the Street Commissioner, the Park Com- 
missioner, the Superintendent of Motors, and 
the Service Commissioner. The Hudson- 
Phillips people surely stand well with the 
administration. 



A factory "Service Plan" outfit, consisting 
of oak case, record and guide cards, and car 
tags, has just been sent to the Hudson- 
Biace Motor Company, the hustling new 
members of the Big Family at Kansas City. 

A man feels prosperous when he owns a 
Hudson franchise. As soon as secured the 
lucky holder plans new and better buildings 
and other improvements in his selling or- 
ganization. That is what happened to H. F. 
Bierkamp, who lately climbed aboard the 
"Lucky" wagon at Durand, Iowa. 



A few minutes' talk with the Assistant 
Chief Engineer at the factory convinced A. 
G. Seels, of the Seattle Simplex Engineering 
Company, Seattle. Wash., that as a techni- 
cal proposition there was nothing in sight 
like the Hudson Six. Mr. Seels came to 
Detroit intending to buy a six of another 
make. Now he says he's glad he didn't. 



The Hudson-Jones Auto Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, have added to their organi- 
zation an expert service and road man. He 
will give his entire attention to caring for 
owners who cannot readily reach the com- 
pany's Des Moines service station. Thus 
once more is SERVICK acknowledged to be 
the really big thing of the motor-car busi- 
ness. 



Add to your list of "notables" who own 
Hudson Sixes the name of Russell C. Os- 
trander. Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Lansing, Michigan. 



The first SIx-40's that arrived in Buenos 
Aires created a veritable sensation. The 
car was tremendously admired and buyers 
almost instantly gobbled up the entire ship- 
ment. The Hudson representatives, Messrs. 
Billiet and Cia, promptly cabled for a dupli- 
cate of the shipment. This is now en route. 



A typical Shackelford story from Miami, 
Florida: "Unloaded Six-40 in morning. One 
hour later sold and delivered car to Ben 
Johnson. This was his second Hudson. Mr. 
Johnson would not wait for car to be tuned 
up and cleaned. Said he'd rather have a 
dirty Hudson than any other car clean, and 
that Hudsons needed no 'tuning.' " 



Hudson Sixes are appearing on the 
"movie" films all over the country. The 
latest to be noted was the decorated Hud- 
son that carried the city officials of Pasa- 
dena, California, In the Tournament of 
Roses held in that city. This car was do- 
nated for the occasion by J. W. Monroe, 
Pasadena dealer. Crane Wilbur in his Hud- 
son Six roadster, showed prominently in 
many films made recently in St. Augustine, 
Florida. 



At the Boston show P. H. Thomas, of 
Camden, Maine, signed up as Hudson 
dealer at that point. Less than a week 
later, though a foot of snow was on the 
ground. Mr. Thomas had closed four sales — 
two 54's and two 40's. That is what might 
be called "going some." 



Harry Harper, formerly of Pasadena. Cal., 
has joined the sales force of the Henley- 
Kimball Company, Boston distributors. 

If there is anything in a name, the Wall 
Auto Company, new Hudson dealers in Se- 
dan, Kans., ought to sell several of those 
handsome models there. 
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The Last of the Salesmen's Contributions 

There Are Some Excellent Suggestions in These Closing Articles 



Study Human Nature. 

The main thing is to study human nature 
so as to be able to know a person's disposition 
and habits almost as soon as he enters the 
door of your sales- 
room. This, of 
course, is not pos- 
sible in perfection ; 
the best that you 
can do is to ap- 
proach it. Take 
your prospect over 
to the car and show 
him generally all 
over it. At the same 
time watch him 
closely and observe 
how he begins talk- 
ing about it. Never 
contradict a pur- 
chaser. Let him 
have his way until 
a point is brought 
up where the pros- 
Sam Herrlck pect must be con- 
Sam Herrlck & Son. vlnced that he is 
Springfield. Mo. wrong. Your object 
is to explain to the 
man the good features of the Hudson. That is 
not difficult, especially if the prospect has ever 
looked over any other make of car, because it 
la plain to be seen there is a difference. Em- 
phasize these points. Make It strong that 
the Hudson cars have never given anything 
but satisfaction. Tell them that the dealer 
guarantees parts for one year. Even if thev 
prove defective — an almost unknown condi- 
tion — indication of this will undoubtedly de- 
velop within that time, and new parts will be 
supplied free of charge. Prove to them that 
you are safe in giving this guarantee because 
the manufacturer is back of the dealer. 

Never permit an interruption while you are 
talking with a prospect. I urge the point 
upon prospects that we have a Hudson fac- 
tory mechanic in our shop always ready to 
look after the cars. Adjustment of minor 
troubles costs the owner nothing. This is a 
good point to bring out. I never have any 
trouble selling the Hudson over any other car 
on the market anywhere near its price. 



Killing the Demand for 
a Discount. 

After exhausting every argument to be ad- 
vanced in favor of the Hudson and our 
service system, we yet find that a material 
cut in price of a 
competing car fre- 
quently will preju- 
dice the prospect in 
favor of that car. 
In order to counter- 
act this we use, 
with success, this 
model of a typi- 
cal conversation be- 
tween a prospect 
and a salesman. 
This is introduced 
in several ways. 
Sometimes we show 
it as a conversation 
had with a previous 
prospect. S o m e- 
tlmes we ask the 
questions and give 
R L. Morris the answers our- 

witii K. h. Kemtetter. selves. Sometimes 

Ionia. Mich. we ge t the prospect 

to agree to each 
answer, and sometimes we leave the prospect 
to give his own answers. The main idea, of 
course, is to get the prospect to agree to the 
points as they are brought up : 

Question — This car pleases you in every 

particular, yet you refuse to give your order 

unless we meet, to some extent at least, the 

price you have been given on this other car? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — How can the dealer in this car 
sell it for less than list price? 



Ans. — Don't know, but they do it right 
along. 

Question — There is a mystery about this 
apparently "Better Price" that you do not 
understand? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — In case this car that you can 
buy at a "Cut Price" is even as good as the 
car I am offering you, conditions being equal, 
it would cost the same to manufacture? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — Would you buy this "Cut Price" 
car If you were convinced that it had less 
ACTUAL value IN it. That Is, cost less to 
produce? 

Ans. — No. 

Question — Would you buy a car of a dealer 
you knew was not conducting his business in 
a successful manner? 

Ans. — No. 

Question — It will cost the dealer in this 
"Cut Price" car as much to give you "Serv- 
ice" as it would cost us to give you "Service," 
provided the "Service" he gives is equal to 
ours? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — His "Overhead" expenses are as 
great as ours? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — He must give you "Service," pay 
his "Overhead" expenses and still make a 
"Profit" in order to be successful in his busi- 
ness? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — If this is true, then to be equal- 
ly successful with us he must make the same 
"Profit" on the cars he sells? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Question — You grant that his "Profit" and 
our "Profit" must be practically equal for us 
to be equally successful? 

Ans, — Yes. 

Question — Then, as the cars "List" the 
same (approximately), and he offers you a 
car for less than "List" price, his "Profit" or 
"Discount" must be larger than ours, and 
consequently the ACTUAL value IN his car 
Is less than ours, or he is giving away his 
"Profit" and as a consequence he is less suc- 
cessful than ourselves and less able to give 
you "Service," and less likely to remain in 
business. Then, as you have stated that if 
either one of these conditions existed you 
would not buy that car you can only conclude 
that the logical thing to do is to PAY THE 
PRICE, and get FULL VALUE for your 
money ; do business with a positively suc- 
cessful concern and thus assure yourself of 
the best service and lasting satisfaction. 



of our own money tied up in the old car. 

When properly presented to the prospect 
this will be found to be a very attractive 
plan and it is by far the best method we have 
yet found of handling used cars. 



A Used-Car Idea. 

We make use of the following method in 
dealing with the used-car question : 

Mr. Smith has, we will say, an old car of 
another make that 
is worth about $700. 
He, of course, 
thinks it should 
bring more, but we 
know it will not. 
To satisfy him, 
though, we will take 
a half interest in his 
car at his figure in 
part payment on a 
Hudson Six. We 
make an agreement 
to sell the old car 
and divide the pro- 
ceeds, either profit 
or loss. 

When he signs ^^ 
the contract, we let H 
him hold out the .*««,._ 

price of $700, thus Wlth , D w c - r *}£* Tr 
making his cash With \^S^ Uh ' ,r ' 
payment only $1550 
on a 54. 

If we sell the car for $700.00 or over, of 
course it is to our mutual advantage, but if 
we only get $600.00 for it. he shares the de- 
ficit and we have only lost $50.00 on the old 
car. 

Meanwhile, we have only a small amount 



Easy to Drive the Hudson. 

My experience in selling Hudson cars 
covers a period of about two and a half years. 
It started from a desire to own a Hudson. 
The desire was cre- 
ated through the 
advertising of the 
Hudson car and I 
was converted by 
the force of the 
selling method there 
set forth. After 15 
years* commercial 
experience, I devel- 
oped on the Pacific 
Coast into a sales- 
man for nursery 
citrus stock. It 
being necessary to 
?et around the coun- 
try considerably I 
read motor adver- 
tising until I was 
so sold on the Hud- 
son that I changed 

my selling efforts Jefferson "Hudaon" Walbrldge 
from orange and Whittier. caL 

lemon trees to the 
Hudson car. 

My first experience selling Hudson cars was 
made in Whittier, California, where I sold ten 
Models "33." I have been at it ever since. In 
June, 1913, I joined the sales force at Los 
Angeles, and six months later became dealer 
for the Whittier district. 

To sell a Hudson, put the prospect behind 
the wheel. Show how easy it is to drive it 
and how little one has to know. That, to my 
mind, is the best selling Idea that can be 
used. The preliminary selling talk all should 
lead up to this one point of getting the pros- 
pect into the car. 



Suit the Argument to the Man. 

Using the same facts in each case it yet 
is possible to change the argument to suit the 
style of man. People in various lines of busi- 
ness are susceptible 
to peculiar methods 
of solicitation. At- 
torneys are trained 
to think along the 
lines of evidence, 
and the preponder- 
ance of authority 
on such points. 
Physicians usually 
diagnose very thor- 
o u g h 1 y anything 
that is brought to 
their attention. A 
banker is conserva- 
tive, accurate and 
leisurely. Society 
women, the artistic- 
ally inclined and 
the rising genera- 
tion Of the well-to- n . m J t ™ n - Andrews 
do. demand thrills. ^ru n ?akin£ Wash- 
Startle them and * North * akiIua ' " ash - 
dazzle them into en- 
thusiasm, and you have attracted their 
attention. 

With that large class of motorists who 
have just enough knowledge of cars to make 
them obstreperous, It often is possible to pave 
the way for an effective sales talk by offering 
them a list of the achievements of the manu- 
facturer and of the car. 

Automobile selling history may be divided 
into three stages. First, it was necessary to 
talk simplicity ; then durability ; and today a 
big idea is economy. The salesman acquires 
the ability to recognize the type of prospect 
by study. This suiting the argument to the 
man will be found a simple and yet a very 
profitable method of sales solicitation. 



Lessons From the 

Salesmen's 

Contests 



♦ 



It is evident that a STRONG CENTRAL IDEA is most effective in making sales. One powerful punch on the solar 
plexus wins, where a number of lighter hits are less resultful. Therefore, find the WEAK SPOT as quickly as 
possible. It may be price, or trading Talue of old car. or body finish, or mechanical [features, or some one 
small, almost overlooked detail that sticks in the prospect's mind. Having LOCATED the selling point, POUND 
ON IT. The experience of hundreds of our best salesmen proves this the right method. 
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Attractive Showrooms Pay Big Profits 



HERE IS A STORY that kills two birds with one stone. It empha- 
sizes the va^ue of attractive show-rooms. And it tells how cars 
may be sold in bad weather and under difficult conditions. The 
Kane Motor Car Company, Hudson distributors at Kane, Pennsylvania, 
during January -*-d February were handicapped by three feet of snow 



Kane Motor Car Co., Kane, Pa. 

and zero temperatures. So they devised and installed a display in their 
show-rooms, advertised it thoroughly, and crowded their premises with 
interested motorists. Result, four sales one day and one the next. 

Then they moved their e^-ire display — cars, decorations, rugs, 
advertising and all — to town alter town in their territory. Cost of 



each display, including freight on cars, 
averaged about $75 per town. Which 
was cheap, considering the results in 
actual sales. 

In one town — Bradford — it was neces- 
sary to rent a vacant store-room. But 
they took the trade and the town by 
storm and secured 26 new, live prospects, 
and made five sales during the display. 
Remember, this was with deep snow, 
zero weather, and impassable roads. 

When the "despairing dealer" and the 
"sob salesmen" feel like crying: "bad 
weather," "impossible conditions," "can't 
sell cars," we suggest the reading of stor- 
ies like this which prove that: "Where 
there's a will there's a way.' 1 

miiimicQsiiiiiiaiiaaNiitiiNnicOsiuiiinimauiiiiiiiiitcg 
Is This Your Order ? I 



fjK E have received Parts Order num- 
vL/ bered 105 — in pencil — but with no 
other identifying \marks. It is impossible 
to trace the envelope in which the order 
was enclosed. 

The first items on the fairly large order 
are as follows: 
4 BESIDE E-l-106 Axle shaft std. 

Oar 2^o 987 
4 BEHAVE E-l-133 " " dust washer. 

2 BEHEAD E-l-134 " " " " cage 

4 BEFORE E-l-132 Outer bearing sleeve. 
2 BEFALL E-l-124 Inner 

The balance of the order calls for dif- 
ferential case collar, rear bearing outer 
sleeve, counter shaft inner gear, main 
shaft bearings, cone leather and hub bear- 
ing, universal joint parts. 

Will the dealer who sent the order 
kindly duplicate it and it will have 
prompt attention. 

Also will all dealers please note that 
MUCH CARE is necessary to see that 
these orders are COMPLETE before being 
mailed. It will avoid unnecessary delay 
which cannot be charged to the factory. 



Buyers Impressed by Spectacular "Stunts" 



XT IS HUMAN nature to be at- 
tracted by the striking, the un- 
usual. Without being sensational 
the Hudson always has been noted for 
doing the "different" thing. 

Particularly is this true in advertising. 
While others fear to depart from the 
"sheep" method of do as the other fellow 
does, the Hudson always is individual. 

This method is used to excellent ad- 
vantage locally. Occasions constantly . 
arise, in every dealer's territory, where j 
the Hudson can be put in the fore-front ' 
of public attention. i 

Hill-climbing "stunts" are, of course, I 
familiar to all. Endurance runs have 
made many a Hudson sale. Economy ,- 
tests almost invariably result in favor of i 
the Hudson Six. 

We illustrate the clever way in which ' 
the Mobile Auto Company, Hudson dis- 
tributors at Mobile, Alabama, featured 
the 54 and the 40 during the Mardi Gras I 
Carnival held, not long ago, in that city. 

Observe that the banners carried a 
strong advertising message. Also that 
the nickel triangle on the radiator cap, 
and the pennants, are used. Indicating 
that the Mobile dealers realize the value 
of sticking close to the factory and to 
factory ideas in running their successful 
business. , 

Now that the out-door season has ar- , 



rived there will be numerous opportuni- 
ties for featuring the Hudson Six in 
every territory. The best dealers realize 
that it always pays and pays well to be 
in the fore-front of all the GOOD things 



that come up. 

If you do anything you think has been 
"worth while" please remember to get a 
photograph and TELL THE TRIANGLE 
ABOUT IT. 



Hudson Sixes In Mardi Gras Parade, Mobile, Ala. 
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Hudson Only Car Selling at Over $1200 
Whose Business Has Increased 

By C. C. WINNINGHAM 

SOUR years ago the Hudson Company was seventeenth in point of volume in the automo- 
bile industry. Today we occupy sixth position. This includes all makers. And we are 
the only manufacturers selling a car at over $1200 whose volume has increased this 
year over last. Few companies have done even as much business as they did a year ago. 

And still there is a shortage of Hudson cars. Never before have we experienced such an 
insistent demand. Almost without exception every dealer has on hand more BONA FIDE 
orders than he has cars with which to fill them. There has not been a day since the advent of 
the Forty that we have been able to even see our way clear to fill the orders that were on hand 
for immediate shipment. 

Although we increased our production in January and February, that we might have a supply of cars 
with which to take care of the spring demand, dealers took the cars as fast as we could produce them. The 
public took deliveries as fast as the dealers could get the cars. On March first and on April first, dealers held 
orders in excess of cars on hand. Deliveries to consumers each month have approximately equalled factory 
production. That is why there is at this moment approximately 3,000 more BONA FIDE orders for Hudson 
cars than there are cars with which to fill them. 



Hudson Dealers Are Big Factors 

We are fortunate that Hudson dealers are as capable 
as they are. It is to them that we take off our hats for 
a large measure of this showing. 

Hudson cars this year have not merely been felt as factors 
in the automobile trade in every section. They have been 
THE factor. And this in some sections where Hudson cars 
heretofore have been practically unknown. 

A few weeks ago the Triangle carried the story of how 
the Hudson had outsold even the Ford in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. This, of course, is an exceptional case. Excep- 
tional for the caT and exceptional for the prestige of R. W. 
Powers, Fall River distributor. 

Even cut prices and unreasonable trade allowances made 
by competitive cars have not lessened the demand for 
Hudsons. 

1915 Cars in June 

We begin production of 1915 cars in June. We will be 
able to supply all wants from July on. 

Plans already formulated indicate that we shall dominate 
the field in 1915 in the class of cars selling above $1,200. 

The sensation that the Six -40 was at the commencement 
of the 1914 season does not begin to equal the surprises we 
have to offer for 1915. And with a more attractive proposi- 
tion than we ever have had our dealers will be delivering 
the '15 models while competitors are still selling '14 cars. 

We shall announce the '15 cars as soon as dealers have 
finished their *14 deliveries. 

The last of the '14 cars will be shipped from the factory 
by May 15. 

Reports show that dealers NOW have orders for all the 
cars we can furnish them. Some are over sold. 

All Dealers Over-Sold 

Atlanta reports 17 retail orders with not a car — not even 
a demonstrator — and sub-dealers asking for more cars. 

Montreal sends us a list of 22 orders for Forties and 12 for 
Fifty-fours. 

Toledo and Grand Rapids are begging for cars because 
they are threatened with law suits by customers whose orders 
had been accepted. 

From Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Omaha and a dozen trther 
cities we are being beseeched for "MORE CARS." St. Louis 
and Minneapolis instruct us to ship them "ANYTHING ON 
WHEELS." 



And now the sub-dealers, that army of workers in the 
small cities and towns, that until a couple of weeks ago were 
snow-bound, are crying for cars. 

Long-distance telephone pleadings for cars are coming in 
every hour. We receive more telegrams urging shipments 
than ever in our history. 

Disappointing as this inability to keep up with the demand 
is to every member of the Hudson Family, there are in the 
situation many causes for congratulation. 

Competitors Envy You 

You and we are envied by our competitors. Some see in 
the shortage of Hudson cars an opportunity, now, with their 
competition temporarily checked, to sell their own less popu- 
lar cars. 

But we have a way of checking that. "The thing denied 
is the thing desired." For every man whose order you will 
not be able to fill with a '14 model, five will say that THEY, 
TOO, had bought Hudsons and "were not able to get them." 
Imagine the tremendous advertising value of that situation. 
The entire motor-buying public talking about your pros- 
perity. 

What could be better as a start on the 1915 season? With 
deliveries only a few weeks away, with the biggest advertis- 
ing campaign we have ever contemplated, and a value so 
startling that we know competition will be stunned at its 
import, your business will continue with the same rush as has 
characterized it during the past two months. 

1915 Announcement 

Help us to make the strategic move we have planned by 
wiring us the instant the last Hudson has been delivered to 
the consumer. Clear your floors of new cars, demonstrators 
and used cars as fast as you can. 

Great things are in store for you. We have surprises for 
you, too. If 1915 is not the most prosperous year you have 
ever had, then we are -entirely wrong m our guess. 

The fact that you could have delivered a few more cars, 
had you been able to obtain them, is as nothing compared to 
the strong position this places you in for 1915. Don't let up. 
Keep on working. If you can't deliver '14 models your cus- 
tomer will willingly -waft -for -a *15 wlien lie knows its value. 

Here is out greeti ng to the Big Family of Hudson Deal- 
ers. May they always prosper and may we always have 
such loyal, earnest, liard-working partners as they 'have 
proved to be. 
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means more 
bigger profits. 

It is open to question if any motor- 
car distributor or dealer really works his 
territory to its absolute 100% of produc- 
tiveness. 

Many do a splendid business, have many 
salesmen and distributive points, and yet 
there seem always to be possibilities be- 
yond any that have been reached. 

Only through thorough organization 
and systematic fine-combing of a terri- 
tory can this much-to-be-desired 100% 
efficiency be secured. 

Some dealers and salesmen appear to 
have the impression that studying of 
maps and records is a waste of time, a 
mere "high-brow" pose. They will tell 
you that the only way to make sales is 
to "get out among 'em." 

Which is perfectly true in its way. But 
it does not take Into consideration modern 
methods. And modern efficiency in every 
line is so far in advance of old-time 
"brute strength" ways that there is no 
comparison between them. 

To "fine-comb" a territory means to 
know every portion of it as one knows the 
palm of his hand. To know how many 
people and how many prospects live in 
each town, village and county. To know 
the buying capacity of every man in every 
house and on every farm. To know the 
cars they bought last year and the year 
before. And the cars they are reasonably 
sure to buy this year. To know the 
newspapers these people read, the 
churches they attend, the clubs they be- 
long to, the way they make their money 
and the way they spend it. 

That looks like a big job. And it is. 
But it isn't so big when the work is 
DIVIDED AMONG MANY SELLING 
UNITS. 

The secret of successful selling of 
motor-cars lies in closely subdivided ter- 
ritories. There should be generals, 
colonels, captains and lieutenants. Over 
all is the distributor — the general. And 
he delegates to others the close, detailed 
work of seeking out and utilizing every 
possible prospect included in his field. 
His system of communication and control 
should be so absolute that not one pros- 
pect for a motor-car sale residing in his 
territory can escape the influence of a 
Hudson salesman. 

There are many excellently organized 
selling districts in the Hudson Big Family. 
But there are others where the unculti- 
vated spots are numerous and much neg- 
lected. 

Every distributor and dealer should be 
able to put his finger on each minutest 
part of his territory and feel entire 
confidence that no opportunity for the sale 



cabriolets, and sedans, and five-passenger cars — EVERY- 
THING! He sold his demonstrator at a PREMIUM of $50 00 
The buyer judged that the car was IMPROVED by the use 
Goldsmith had given it. He has also sold EVERY USED 
CAR he had on hand. Some he says he made no money on. 
Fulton Auto Supply cp., B ^ he woul d rather have the money in the bank than the 
Atlanta, Georgia. old «* r ° u n **■ floor - 

Now he is painting and scrubbing and fixing up generally. 
Getting ready for the new cars. 

Don't you suppose that Goldsmith is out for a record for 1915? And isn't It 
safe to bet that he'll MAKE IT? 

YOU, too, can do it! YOU can sell out CLEAN! YOU can have a little time 
between the sale of the last old stock and the receipt of the new so that you can 
GET READY for the BIG YEAR! * 

Preparation is half the battle. GET READY before your new demonstrator 
reaches you. Clean up EVERYTHING! 
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Indiana has been well represented by visi- 
tors recently, including not only dealers, but 
also prospects and owners, as follows : R. 

B. Stubbs, dealer at Cambridge City, Ind. ; 

C. A. Bacheler, dealer at Ft. Wayne ; Wm. 
H. Turner and Wm. H. Deitemeyer, Hudson 
owners of Kokomo ; Myron Ives of Delphi, 
and Geo. E. Kemper of Richmond. 
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W. A. Chryst, the "Delco" Chief 
neer, was a recent factory visitor. 



Engi- 



Among numerous other names lately in- 
scribed on the visitors' book at the factory 
we note : W. T. Harvey of Ionia, N. Y. ; 
W. J. Glenn, Proprietor of Glenn's Garage, 
Kenton, O. ; A. L.. Maxwell, Maxwell Motor 
Car Company, Lawrence vl lie, 111. ; J. H. 
Phillips, of the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car 
Co., at St. Louis, and E. C. Thompson, Man- 
ager of the Twin City Motor Car Company, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 



A recent pilgrim to the Hudson factory 
was W. J. Miller, secretary and manager 
of the Gordon Motor Company, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He is the man who secured 
the privilege of using ten Hudson cars and 
no others in the inaugural parade of the 
governor of Virginia. This photo made ex- 
cellent publicity and was widely used. 



In one week. New York and Brooklyn 
sales offices of the A. E. Ranney Company 
report thirty-six individual orders. The star 
salesman's record for the week was $11,000 
in cash sales. 



Mobile Auto Company have things prac- 
tically their own way. They have done a 
business in Mobile that surpasses that of any 
other car. Mobile strongly favors the Six-54 
There are seventeen Hudson Six-54's owned 
and operated on the streets of Mobile. 

oi£,\oi H * * Gree P*l al $ Hu dson distributor in 
C eyeland, and J. L. McClellan, of the Mc- 
Clelland-Gentry Motor Car Company of Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., breezed in from their 
respective north central and southwestern lo- 
cations last week. 



™^ B * ^ ultn l an ' the energetic Jacksonville 
Florida, distributor made a hit with the 
Board of Trade of his city the other day by 
furnishing a Light Six for the trip to the 
State Good Roads convention held at Gaines- 
ville. The car finished the trip in fine shape, 
averaging 17 miles to the gallon of gas. So 
impressed were the members of the partv 
that Aultman says he will sell three 1915 
cars on the strength of the excellent demon- 
stration. 



The Hudson has another live dealer abroad 
in the person of E. C. Gjestvang, of Chris- 
tiana, Norway, who has just been handed his 
commission to deliver the popular Sixes in 
that beautiful capital. 



James D. Stetson, Hudson owner of 
Macon, Ga., perhaps the youngest bank pres- 
ident in the country, was a factory visitor 
recently. He purchased a Hudson Six-54 
for a present to his wife. 



How many can do this they alone know. 
Though the Sales Department at the fac- 
tory also has a fairly good idea of these 
uncultivated spots. And is by no, means 
forgetting them. 

For next season it is highly desirable 
that the principle of more selling units 
and more closely worked territories 
should be followed. And it is urged upon 
distributors and dealers to see that every 
nook and corner of their field is thorough- 



large it evidently should be cut down to 
smaller size. Or the organization may 
be expanded until it equals the work it 
is expected to do. But no smallest por- 
tion of a selling field should be allowed to 
lie neglected. 

Only thus can we realize the 100% 
sales efficiency toward which we all are 
aiming and which MUST BE at least ap- 
proximated for next season if we are to 
receive the fullest possible returns from 



! 



^ of a Hudson has been overlooked. ly cultivated. Where a territory Is too the wonderful opportunity before us 4 
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Methods That Win for Big Distributors 

Being a Further Discussion of Plans for Salesmen's Compensation 

(5«« /mil of TRIANGLE for Datma of February 14. March 28 and April 18 
for other idmaa and practical of lmadinm Hudmon dmalmra. ) 
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Likes Part Salary and Part Commission 

XDO NOT believe there is any all 
'round satisfactory method for the 
compensation of salesmen. Condi- 
tions vary greatly in different localities. 
In the larger cities a different method 
is required from that in use in the country 
towns, such as the cities and towns in our 
territory. Our salesmen must, out of 
necessity, have demonstrators in which 
they can make trips to see prospects who 
are farmers or who live in small towns 
and villages. The furnishing of this 
demonstrator and its upkeep adds to the 
difficulty of the problem. 

We find also that our salesmen must 
be prepared for spring and summer busi- 
ness by working with us the year around, 
yet in the winter time little actual selling 
is done. We think it manifestly unfair 
to employ salesmen at a full salary dur- 
ing the winter when they do us but little 
good. Yet we find that salesmen on a 
commission basis would not work with 
us during the winter but would take a job 
at something else and come to us only 
during the rush season of spring and 
summer. This is not satisfactory to us. 

On the whole, we find the best solution 
so far is to pay a part salary approxi- 
mately one-half of a fair salary and one- 
half of the hotel expenses and railroad 
fare when out of town. This salary is 
paid weekly. In addition to this, we pay 
a stated commission on all sales made. 

We endeavor to avoid competition 
among salesmen that would lead to ill 
feeling. We do this by getting them 
together frequently and canvassing their 
prospects, and instilling in them the 
thought we are back of all with the stand- 
ing of our company, with our advertising 
and with the reputation of the manufac- 
turer, and last but not least, with our 
Service Department. No trifling differ- 
ence, therefore, should interfere with their 
absolute loyalty to the company. — A. L. 
Maxwell, Maxwell Motor Car Co., Law- 
renceville, 111. 

Straight Commission by All Means 

©ECAUSE it will attract a better class 
of men, keep weaklings and four- 
flushers out of the selling force, and 
gives the dealer a definite fixed selling 
cost. 

The only way a dealer can attract and 
hold good men is by giving them the 
opportunity to make good money. A 
'dealer who knows his business, knows 
how much he can afford to pay to have 
nis cars sold. If, on a salary basis, he 



mission is earned. This appeals to a good 
salesman and discourages poor ones. 
Thus, it automatically keeps the level of 
the organization at a high point. 

After a salesman has proved himself, 
he should, in my opinion, be given a draw- 
ing account to tide over the season when 
deliveries are light. These drawing 
accounts should, of course, be well within 
the earning power of each individual 
salesman. 

A live prospect is so important that no 
dealer can afford to have an incompetent 
man on his sales force. Let the incom- 
petent men find jobs with our competitors. 
That is the only way by which they can 
do us any good. 

In our organization, the commission 
plan has not destroyed team work, nor 
has it made men indifferent when talking 
to prospects other than our own. It is 
no uncommon thing for one of our men 
to take an order and then turn in over 
to the man who has the prospect listed. 
If A does this for B today, B will do it 
for A tomorrow. 

Two years' experience in paying sales- 
men on a commission basis has thoroughly 
convinced our salesmen and ourselves 
that it is the fairest and most satisfactory 
method. We would never think of chang- 
ing it to any other system. — G. B. Kim- 
ball, Henley-Kimball Co., Boston, Mass. 



Believes in Salary and Commission 
Combination 
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AM A FIRM believer in the salary 

and commission basis. I have at 

times employed various methods, 

but my personal view on the subject has 

never changed. 

On a straight commission basis, you 
pay for orders and orders only. When 
you pay a straight salary, you pay for a 
man's time, his ideas and the right to 
govern his deportment and direct his gen- 
eral conduct insofar as it influences or 
affects the organization as a whole. This, 
to my mind, is most important. 

Many salesmen fail to appreciate the 
extent to which their actions influence 
others in the organization. Frequently, 
one man's general attitude or failure to 
"fit in" and make himself constantly use- 
ful causes general dissatisfaction. Most 
usually, this is imperceptible to these men. 
In all fairness, I must admit that few 
appreciate this condition. Nevertheless, 
it is most important in the building up 
of a permanent business. I seriously ques- 
sion the right of a dealer to dictate the 
business hours and general conduct of a 
salesman on a straight commission. With- 
must play safe and make his salaries low, | out that right, he inevitably decreases the 
in order to protect him from salesmen i efficiency of his organization as a whole. 



who fall down. He can have no definite 
knowledge of the relation existing between 
what he pays for selling the cars and his 
gross sales. 

On the commission plan, he knows 
exactly what it costs him to sell every 
car, and he knows that if the cost of sell- 
ing increases, his gross sales have also 
increased. 

Each salesman also knows that the 
dealer knows that every dollar of com- 



The straight salary insures a man his 
fixed expenses, eliminates worry and 
secures for the dealer his constant effort. 
The additional commission that is allowed 
brings the extra effort and the extra 
effort the greater results. 

I favor starting salesmen on a straight 
commission basis until they prove their 
worth, unless they are known to the 
dealer as being salesmen of experience. 
Later, I would change them to a salary 



and commission, as soon as satisfied that 
they are desirable, permanent members of 
the organization. 

There is just one basis even better 
which, however, can only be worked satis- 
factorily where but one man is in a par- 
ticular territory or is in charge of a 
certain district, and that is a salary and 
percentage of the net profits of his par- 
ticular department or district, charging 
up against his district all salaries, demon- 
strator upkeep, etc., and the proper per- 
centage of the headquarters overhead. 
This is the basis on which our organiza- 
tion will work during the coming year, 
and all with the idea of securing a finan- 
cial interest in the business and making 
it a big success. 

I admit that my ideas regarding salary 
and percentage of net profits may not 
apply in big cities where many salesmen 
cover about the same district but they 
work very well in the smaller towns such 
as we have in our territory. — E. V. Strat- 
ton, E. V. Stratton Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Favors Combination Salary and Commit- 
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BELIEVE that a combination salary 
and commission basis is the most 
satisfactory proposition for the 
salesman and the average dealer. 

The straight commission plan might be 
all right for real high class men capable 
of earning several thousand dollars a 
year, but for the average good salesman 
who would earn up to say $2,000 a year, 
I believe that the sales of motor cars are 
not made rapidly enough to prevent his 
getting nervous during the periods when 
there is not much doing. If he is paid 
a moderate salary, enough to take care of 
the necessities with the opportunity to 
earn more money in proportion to the 
work and thought expended and the 
results produced, I believe that the sales- 
man's general state of mind would be 
calmer and his outlook brighter. 

With a straight commission plan, there 
are times when a salesman feels that the 
wolf is howling close by. While this 
really may not be the case, as long as he 
feels that he is skating on thin ice in the 
matter of his private finances, he is not 
in condition, no matter if he is a good 
salesman, to meet prospects. The state 
of mind of the salesman must be 100 per 
cent right or he is not going to exert his 
best powers. 

Another point is that a man drawing 
$75 a month with commissions and extras 
is much more likely to live at the rate of 
just $75 a month, while a man who has 
two or three good months and runs up 
a large commission earning is apt to be 
extravagant, because he has a large fund 
on hand. This tends to what is popularly 
called "a feast and a famine" condition. 
Of course, a real high grade man with 
much experience and earning a large com- 
mission might not be affected in this 
way, but for the average automobile sales- 
man, I think the condition would be about 
as I have stated them. — H. J. Schwartz, 
Pres. Standard Motor Car Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Portland (Oregon) Makes Wonderful 
March Sales Record 
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.ORTH, South, East and West the Hudson Six sweeps victoriously on. 

In the April 18th Triangle was told the wonderful story of how the 
Hudson sales in Fall River, Massachusetts, under the skilful hand of dis- 
tributor Robert W. Powers, exceeded those of even the world-famous Ford. 

And now comes a letter from C. L. Boss & Co., Portland, (Oregon), distributors — 
on the other side of the continent — with another splendid record. 
Cars registered during the month of March were as follows: 
Ford 285, Buick 42, Studebaker 30, Maxwell 18, HUDSON 17, Cadillac 6, Chal- 
mers i*..'^* 

Note that excepting foe small, low-priced cars the Hudson Six outsold everything 
on the market. #k 

In cars of its price and upward the Hudson is simply BEYOND COMPETITION. 



Avoid Unnecessary Telegrams 



OME dealers are wasting their time and 
money, as well as ours, in useless and 
quite unnecessary telegrams. 

We ask that all will kindly bear in mind 
that at the factory our daily telegrams bear 
a close resemblance to a heavy snowstorm. 
They come from all quarters, in basket loads. 

Many of these could well be omitted. As 
an example several wires came In on one day 
asking for Roadsters. This in spite of the 
fact that we have distinctly stated over and 
over again that THERE ARE NO MORE 
ROADSTERS. They ALL are sold. It must 
be apparent to every thinking dealer that 
cars cannot be produced to fill telegraphic 
orders. 

Also note that sub-dealers should wire 
their DISTRIBUTOR and NOT the factory. 

So PLEASE refrain from sending unnec- 
essary telegrams. And please don't wire the 
factory when you should address your local 
distributor. 
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Claims First 1916 Sale 
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In a letter dated March 19, 1914, A. E. 
Corns, Manager of the National Auto 
Company, Uniontown, Penna., writes: 
"The writer wishes to lay claim 
to the sale of the first 1916 Hudson 
car. On March 2, I sold a 1916 
model to Mr. S. Paul Hagan, owner 
of car No. 50638. I consumed about 
thirty seconds time in making the 
sale. The reason why — Service and 
Satisfaction." 



Modest Outside— Inside, a Dream 

HIS is the excellent garage and showrooms of the Black-Frasier Motor Car Company 
of Columbia, South Carolina. It presents a modest yet solid and substantial exte- 
rior appearance, evidencing good business judgment in not having too much capital 
tied up in buildings. The interior is said to be the handsomest in the town. It is decorated 
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Protects Used Car Deals 



X 



N handling used cars, it is well to 
be on the lookout for liens or mort- 
gages on the car offered in trade. 

Such a condition will rarely occur. Yet 
it is by no means unknown. And an em- 
barrassing situation may arise through 
the mere forgetfulness of the supposed 
owner. 

To guard against this contingency, the 
A. E. Ranney Company of New York, 
have had inserted in their used-car sale 
contracts the following clause: 

"And I hereby certify that there is 
no lien, claim, debt, mortgage or in- 
cumbrance of any kind, nature or 
description against the said car now 
existing, of record or otherwise, and 
that the same is free and clear and 
is my sole and absolute property." 

This is inconspicuous, takes up little 
space, and affords a large measure of pro- 
tection. 



Unique Stunt of Unique Garage 



O. A. Ness, of the Unique Garage, Zumbrota, 
Minnesota, has a fertile fancy and a mechan- 
ical mind. He combined the two into a stunt 
that ts responsible for this Triangle fame. 



This "movie" outfit, operated by a Hudson 
car is being successfully used in his territory. 
It enables the lucky owner to produce his 
show irrespective of the system of lighting 
in the towns he visits. And it insures that 
his light shall always be the same and al- 
ways available at no cost except traveling to 
the next "stand/* 



in green and white, and made most attractive by ruffs and bay trees surrounding a con- 
venient table. Numerous comfortably upholstered chairs invite the caller to stay. In a 
large frame, on an easel, are the names of local Hudson owners. At the wheel of the car 
on the right is George Simons, retail sales manager. On his right is James M. Black, presi- 
dent of the organization. The old gentleman on the sidewalk is a Hudson prospect, read- 
ing the "40" catalog 
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Well-Posted Buyers Choose the^Hudson Six | 



fi 



; ROFBSS TONAL ball-players are men of the day. They are keen, 
critical, well-posted on up-to-the-minute topics. 

That may account for the fact that so many leading 'ball- 
tossers" and "ball-swatters" incline to the Hudson Six. 

The annexed photograph was taken in Manila during the visit of 
the World Touring Baseball Team. "Lefty" George Wiltse, the fam- 



ous "Giants" southpaw, is at the wheel. "Wahoo" Sam Crawford, out- 
fielder for the Detroit "Tigers," occupies a prominent position. On the 
right, in the tonneau, is Mrs. Sam Crawford. 

We are able to publish the photograph through the courtesy of 
Lew Hermanos, proprietors of the Estrella Automobile Palace of 
Manila. 
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Buyers Offering Premiums for Six-40 



PREMIUMS of as high as $200 are being 
offered for the Six-40. 

Prospective buyers — bitterly disap- 
pointed at their failure to get cars — are bid- 
ding against each other for the few that are 
to be had. 

Telegrams are pouring into the factory 
with frantic offers for "anything on wheels/' 

Big distributors and small dealers 
alike are being besieged. 

Denver, Toronto, Shreveport, Minne- 
apolis, Monroe (La.), and many other places 
are keen for cars at almost any price. 

This — while unfortunate in a way — is 
still a most desirable and healthy condition. 

It furnishes excellent selling arguments 
for future use. 

It enables dealers to show their pros- 
pects the result of "putting off" ordering. 

It provides the best of all reasons why 
1915 orders should be placed early. 



For it is quite certain that in spite of 
largely increased production 1915 cars will be 
absorbed as fast as built. 

Toronto already has on hand FIFTY 
orders — with cash deposit — for July 1st de- 
livery! And wants 150 before August 15th! 

Other reports indicate similar con- 
ditions. 

In order to handle the promised ava- 
lanche of early business for the 1915 car it is 
absolutey necessary that everything shall be 
CLEANED UP by June 1st. 

We expect to have received before that 
date a telegram from every Hudson distributor 
and dealer announcing that they are CLEAR 
and ready for the 1915 announcement and 
demonstrator. 

The quicker the CLEAN UP is attained 
the sooner will we be able to inaugurate the 
general 1915 campaign. 

Help yourself by helping us — and other 
dealers— to be READY. 
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Hudson Six-40 Defeats Chandler and Buick Sixes 

S o 
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TWO MORE SCALPS are added to the string that dangles at the belt of the triumphant 
Hudson Light Six! 

The much-heralded Chandler Light Six, and the famous economy-car, the Buick, go 
down in utter defeat before the irresistible Hudson Six-40. 



MOBILE AUTO COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE PISTRIBUTOItS 

Mobile, Alabama, Aprill27th, 1914. 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Saturday, April 25th, on Gorernment street, in a fuel 
economy contest the HUD 8 OH Six-40 made 15.25 miles, 
the Buick 8ix 13.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

The Buick driTer adjusted his carburetor twice 
during the race with our permission. This was 
distinctly against the rules. 

The HUDSOV Six-40 performed like a watch, neTer 
whimpered onoe and was handioapped by haTing to follow 
a oar with a 56 in. tread. 

The Buick crowd was here good and strong and arter 
we oleaned them up they prayed for mercy. They had a 
page ad. already prepared announcing the Tlctory. This 
they cancelled by phone after the rape, 
Yours Tery truly, 

Mob}J.e Auto Company, 
GJH/M (Signed) Guy J. Hartwell. 
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A Live Wire 



QERE is a definition of a live wire 
that seems to be a little better than 
any we have seen. 

"A live wire is in no sense a cre- 
ator of energy or a generator of 
force. It is simply the vehicle or 
channel along which power and 
action flow from the power-house to 
the location where work is to be 
done, and action is desired." 

Power-producers are valuable and have 
their place. But it is quite as important 
to transfer that power to a distance with 
as little loss as possible. 

This is the function and use of the 
"live wire." 

Hudson distributors are power stations. 
They are generating points for electric, 
enthusiastic energy. But unless that 
energy can be transferred, through deal- 
ers, sub-dealers and salesmen, to an im- 
mediate and close contact with the pros- 
pect it becomes dissipated and lost. 

So the thoughtful distributor looks 
closely to his lines of communication. He 
makes these as short as possible. He 
sees that they are well insulated. He 
does not allow his energy to be short- 
circuited, or diffused. 

He picks his "live wires" carefully. 
They must be pure metal. No dross or 
alloy of unfitness must operate to hold 
back the stream of energy. No contact 
with undesirable conductors must steal 
away the precious current of power. 

The successful distributor has a perfect 
web and network of "live wires" covering 
every portion of his territory. He is in 
instant touch with every spot where 
power is needed. His knowledge of even 
the most distant points is as quick as 
light. He never loses his perfect control 
of every avenue of power-distribution. 

Wise distributors are now engaged in 
building up their system of "live-wires" 
as rapidly as possible in anticipation of 
the need of abundant action during the 
season just ahead. 

To take full advantage of the great 
opportunity that looms before us there 
is need of early and complete location 
and building of these important "live- 
wire" avenues for the distribution and 
operation of selling efficiency in every 
nook and corner of every territory. 




"Our Record" As a 
Selling Argument 
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j^\HE BETTER the salesman the less 
^y he shows of the mechanism of the 
car — the less he talks technicalities. 

Walter Bemb got talking in the Tri- 
angle office the other day — a most un- 
usual thing for "Walter" to do — he being 
of a shy and retiring disposition. 

"Our men are instructed never to raise 
the hood of a car," said Walter. "It isn't 
necessary, it Is poor * " J ~ --- — 

only delays the get 
ting of the order 
Notice the remark! 
and attitude of th< 
average 'first car' 
prospect, when i 
salesman shows hin 
the motor. He wil 
comment on its gen 
eral appearance 
speak of the acces 
sibility of the car 
b u r e t o r , inquir< 
about the block mo 
tor, and such 'ii 
sight* features. Or 

most usually, he wih .*«.^» «. 

listen with a more or Bemb "£e?r2ft° n C °" 
less vacant expres- 
sion on his face while the salesman talks 
at length about various technical points. 

"As a matter of fact not one prospect 
in a hundred knows any more about the 
subject when the salesman is through 
than when he began. He does get an 
idea, though, or at least there is a danger 
of it, that a car is a very complicated 
and mysterious piece of machinery. Thus 
he is given a fear of his machine right 
at the start. This is most unwise. 

"Ninety-nine motor cars out of a hun- 



dred are sold on appearance, reputation 
of the dealer, standing of the maker, 
popularity of the car, and questions of 
this character. Less and less is it be- 
coming necessary for an owner to know 
every part of his car, mechanically. 

"In the old days an owner was sup- 
posed to be able to make various adjust- 
ments, and almost take care of his own 
car. Today service has been so perfected 
— especially with the Hudson — that few 
owners ever see the inside of the hood. 
Fewer still have any real working knowl- 
edge of the electrical features of the car. 

"It is no longer necessary. Because 
cars are much more dependable. In the 
case of the Hudson it is very rare that a 
car is laid up for any reason short of 
positive accident. And we look after our 
owners' cars so well that they always are 
running. 

"Hence in selling a car we avoid as 
far as possible all details, all technical 
points. We practically never raise the 
hood, explain the rear axle, or "get out 
and get under." We sell Hudson cars 
because they are Hudsons, and because 
tee are the Bemb-Robinson Company. 
Our reputation in our territory is such 
that we can sell cars over the telephone 
without the prospect even seeing the 
machine. 

"It isn't easy to attain to this enviable 
reputation. But we have done it and are 
clinching the belief more firmly every 
day that when a man buys a car from us 
he buys with it as nearly perfect auto- 
mobile satisfaction and service as it is 
possible to get. 

"That's better than lifting the hood. It 
makes sales quicker, and easier. And 
they stay sold." 




"The Call of the Six" 
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y^» > HE BEST and most clinching of all sales arguments is — to repeat it once more 
/ <^\ —TO DRIVE THE HUDSON SIX. 

^^^ The man who never has felt the feel of the steering wheel of a Hudson Six 
has a new sensation coming. 

Once let him hold in easy fingers, the soft, purring power of that marvel of motor- 
cars and he never will be satisfied until he, too, belongs to the Big Family. 

The "Call of the Six" is irresistible. None who loves to drive or ride in a motor- 
car can resist it. 

To glide over the roughest of roads smoothly as though standing still; to slip 
through the traffic of city streets easily and comfortably without touching gear-lever 
or spark; to swoop over hills as in an aeroplane; and to do this at less cost of fuel, 
and less wear and tear on tires than in the best of fours, is a revelation. 

With these experiences vividly brought to his attention by a personal handling of 
the wheel, with the quality of the car ever before his mind, and with the realization 
that all this costs him LESS than any Four with which he may wish to compare the 
Hudson, is it any wonder that all Fours look alike — look unattractive — to the man 
who once has felt the fascination of the Six — and especially of the Hudson Six? 

Put it into practical use. Bear ever in mind that, "The ride's the thing." It will 
sell Hudson Sixes as fast as you can take them off the track. 



aN Ottumwa, Iowa, dealer reports his motor-car sales in 
that city as follows: HUDSON 16, Overland 3, Paige 
none. Which shows that it isn't hard to pull a prospect up a 
bit in price. Make him want a HUDSON Six and hell buy it 



JOHN KEATS must U W 

J tne HUDSON Six in mind 
wnen nc wrote: "So many and bo 
many, and suck glee." 
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/2TALINA, Kansas, is a hustling, wide- 
J"*J awake young metropolis. The fact 
tnat it has a population of only about 
10,000 to 12,000 is nothing against it 
Many a "small" city has its big sisters 



moving spirits in injecting into Salina 
and vicinity a large dose of Hudson 
enthusiasm, along with a goodly and 
growing number of Hudson cars. 

If every town of this size will put 25 to 



beaten in enterprise and in its ability to 
make the most of opportunities. 

A. J. Cleveland and H. A. Brownlee are 
tlie proprietors of the Salina Automobile 
Company, whose place of business is 
shown in the illustration. 

And "Major-General" A. E. Kirk, of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, fame, and his able 
lieutenant D. A. (Bert) Nelson, are the 



35 Hudsons into circulation during the 
season of 1914-1915 it will "help." 

This load of happy high school beauties 
grouped in the Six-54, the picture being 
taken on the occasion of a carnival in 
Salina, is one of the "Kirk-Nelson" 
methods of keeping the conquering Hud- 
son in the public eye. 




Principally People 
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Prom Fred A. Ordway, who is hustling 
the distribution of Hudson Sixes from head- 
quarters at Portland, Maine, comes an in- 
teresting story about the purchase of a Six- 
40 Cabriolet by Mr. K. T. Burrowes. Mr. 
Burrowes is the founder of the Burrowes 
Rustless Screen business. He was in Bos- 
ton a short time ago, and bought a new 
"48" Packard limousine, but he wanted a car 
for his personal driving and having just 
returned from a western trip where he met 
a large number of Hudson owners, he was 
convinced from their reports that the Hud- 
son Six Cabriolet was the Ideal car for his 
use. Mr. Burrowes is one of the wealthiest 
men in Portland, Maine, and the fact that 
Mr. Ordway succeeded in selling him the 
Hudson Cabriolet in competition with such 
cars as have been named, shows not only the 
nuality of salesmanship employed but also 
the quality of the car that figured In the 
transaction. 



Wm. Moore of Moore's Garage, Oneonta, 
X. Y., Is being congratulated on landing the 
sale of a Hudson Slx-40 to Miss Ellen Mc- 
Caffery, a retired teacher of Rensselare, now 
residing In Oneonta. Since receiving the 



car which Miss McCaffery considers strik- 
ingly beautiful, she is more than ever con- 
vinced that she made no mistake in selecting 
the Hudson Light Six. 



Recent additions reported to European 
dealers are as follows: Mr. Vistor Mees, 
Saarlouis. Germany ; Stelian G. Sapatlno, 
rue Vasile Lascar 20, Buchorest, Romania ; 
Mr. Rafael Brenosa, Rosales 6, Madrid, 
Spain. 

Atlanta, Ga., under the successful admin- 
istration of the Fulton Auto Supply Com- 
pany, of which J. W. Goldsmith, Jr., is an 
active member, reports March its most suc- 
cessful month. Former Cadillac sub-dealers 
are joining the Hudson organization. There 
are three Hudsons to one of any other car 
in Atlanta. A large part of Mr. Goldsmith's 
success Is due to the fact that he has steadily 
and persistently worked his outside territory. 

We commend his plan to other distributors 
in about his same class. 



Hal Brace — alias "Tony" — who handles the 
wholesale end of the business of his brother, 
W. J. Brace, Kansas City distributor, used to 



sell a lower-priced car. He found it a little 
difficult to interest his old connections in a 
higher-priced machine. So he concluded to 
deliver a demonstrator to his most distant 
dealer by driving it all the way from Kansas 
City. This gave him the opportunity to call 
on all dealers en route. In this way he 
showed them the car and proved what it 
could do. There is no question as to "Tony's" 
success as a wholesaler. 



H. Shoemaker, lately with the Cadillac 
company, a technical man well-known in au- 
tomobile circles, has joined the organization 
of the Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Company, 
the successful Philadelphia distributors. 



"Karl" Mosbacher is hereby admitted to 
full membership in the fraternity of the 
"C. H. M." Which being interpreted means 
"Coming Hudson Men." It Is reported in 
these parts that "Karl" is making a reputa- 
tion for putting it over that has grown far 
beyond the territory around Wichita, Kan- 
sas, where he operates. 



The new Hudson distributor at Kansas 
City, Mr. W. J. Brace, already Is known as 
a maker of Hudson history. A Santa Fe 
railway official who has charge of all in- 
coming freight shipments states that during 
the month of March there were more Hud- 
sons shipped into Kansas City than any 
other excepting limited efficiency, low-priced 
cars. This has never happened before in 
the history of the company. A quite well- 
known four-cylinder car used to be the 
"champion," but its colors have been hauled 
down before the conquering Hudson. Kan- 
sas City claims third place Tn motor-car sell- 
ing in the United States. We look for 
Mr. Brace to make a strong bid for an even 
higher position. 



A 100,000 Mile "Hudson' 



^VOUBTLESS there are many Hudsons 
JJ with a credit of 100,000 miles, but 
tins happens to be one that has recently 
come to notice. 

Eugene Green, of Waco, Texas, is the 
proud owner of this sturdy bit of Hudson 
history. He writes that his car runs as 



well now as the day he got it and that it 
has turned over for him 100,000 miles 
since its purchase. He has kept it in 
perfect condition and now, in its shiny 
nickel and new paint, with electric lights 
and electric horn, it is as spick and span 
as ever. 

While he loves this faithful, old friend, 
still he has felt the "Call of the Six" and 
is ready now to turn his hand to the 
steering wheel of the new Hudson winner. 

It is possible — though we have no au- 
thority to say so — that Mr. Green might 
consider a cash offer for his "20" Speed- 
ster. Anyone who wants a car of this 
kind might find it worth while to write 
him. i 
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CHIS is the las 
tory history 

These pictures 
idea of the load! 
ties and conveni 

The upper pho 
the interior of tin 
repository, an id 
wide expanse of 
ample room bei 
by the smallness 
of the cars and 1 
the picture. T 
center picture si 
outside platform 
same house. P 
the whole side is 
These are glazed 
all the light 
possible. Plat- 
forms are 
lighted at 
night and dur- 
ing the short 
days by long 
rows o f elec- 
tric lights. 

The lower 
picture shows an outer view, with | 
tracks, cars and switch engine of 
the Detroit Terminal Railroad. 

There are two long repositories, 
each about 300 feet long, and in 
addition to these are several cov- 
ered platforms. 



The capacity of these shipping 
houses, platforms and tracks is 
several times as great as any out- 
put to date. So that in the busy 
days of large production ahead of 
of us, there will be no congestion 
possible in the way of the Ship- 



ping Department. This department 
easily can handle three or four 
times the present output without 
e\ city. 

Le to in- 
su upply of 

IS 




Some History and a Comparison 



walk, 



CE UPON a time a famous type- 
writing machine was "cock of the 



No competing article had a ghost of a 
show against it. It dominated the world. 
Probably there were hundreds used to 
one of any other make. 

To even hint that this typewriter that 
called itself the "standard of the world" 
would ever lose its lead, was laughed to 
scorn by its makers and dealers. 

But in course of time, improvements 
were made. The public learned that a 
"visible writing" machine had been per- 
fected. As the immense advance in 
efficiency became known, people bought 
the new model. A few stuck to their old, 
time-tried friend. But they asked the 
makers of the "standard of the world," 
anxiously when they, too, would make a 
visible writer. 

"The principle is wrong. We never will 
build a visible writing machine. We have 
experimented with it for years. In fact, 
we now have in our factory several models 
that are better than anything on the mar- 
ket. But we publicly announce, now, 
that we believe the principle incorrect. 



And we are confident the public would 
rather have this perfectly-built and dur- 
able machine than these cheap, new type- 
writers made merely to catch an ephem- 
eral market." 

This, in effect, was what the standard 
typewriter of the world said. 

But the public merely answered: 
"Piffle!" And continued to buy the mod- 
ern machine in ever-increasing numbers. 

By-and-by the standard of the world 
faced a change of mind, or a going out of 
business. They built a visible writer. 
Just as nearly like their competitors as 
might be. .And they abandoned their old- 
style, out-of-date model that was prac- 
tically off the market. 

But they were too late. They had de- 
layed too long. Even their best friends 
had lost faith in them and in their "con- 
servative" methods. 

When they tried to get back their lost 
market they failed. And today they run 
only a poor third, while their alert, pub- 
lic-pleasing competitors enjoy the fruits 
of their principle of "giving the public 
what the public wants." 

There may "be a moral concealed in this 
little story. 



There may be an almost similar condi- 
tion existing in the motor-car business to- 
day. 

But as the Hudson is the leader of the 
modern, "on-the-minute" brigade, there 
seems no reason why WE should be par- 
ticularly interested. People who are tired 
of out-of-date, inefficient motor-cars are 
buying Hudson Sixes faster than we can 
make them. Whether the first become 
last, or only next to last, is of little con- 
cern to us. 

This makes a good, little story to tell to 
some prospects. 



03iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiuicO 
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Going Up! 

o 6 
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H. W. Maclellan, heretofore district 
manager for the E. V. Stratton Company, 
whose headquarters are at Albany, N. Y., 
has been promoted to be sales manager 
of the company with location at the main 
office. It will be remembered that Mac- 
lellan was winner of the first prize in 
the first salesmen's contest. Which once 
more illustrates the adage that "you can't 
keep a good man down." 

Had it not been for Howard E. Coffin, the 
refined high-grade pleasure car might 
have remained the exclusive asset of mil- 
lionaires. — Harry H. Andrews. 
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Selling From Blue-Print Plans 




ARS ARE BUILT from blue-prints. Costs and 
profits and overhead are figured ahead. Every 
detail of a business is charted and surveyed. 

Why not also SELL from blue-print plans? 

Successful Hudson dealers tell us that they know 
almost to a car how many each city, and county, and 
village, and township in their territory will absorb. 

Allotments are easy when made by blue-print. 
Sales are easy because there is a "task," a "quota," 
as a guide and goal. 

It is perhaps even easier to follow this plan 
closely, in a small city, or territory, than in a large 
place. And fortunately it is just in such places 
where the map method is most valuable. 

Residents in small towns, and in rural districts, 
acquire an amazingly accurate knowledge of their 
neighbors. It is possible to so perfectly "fine-comb" 
such a territory that no single prospect for the pur- 
chase of a Hudson will be overlooked. 

True, every prospect will not BUY a Hudson. 
But properly presented, a goodly percentage of them 
will. And this is all that we can expect. And is 
quite sufficient to build up a business ten times 
greater than the Hudson ever yet has had. 




Ambitious dealers, anxious to make a record for 
1915, already are planning along these lines. 

Some are selecting the weak counties of last 
season. And are securing statistics of population, 
wealth, cars owned, etc. This is the first tracing 
for the making of the blue-print plans. 

Many are amazed to find how completely they 
have overlooked rich fields that should have been 
cultivated. Many more discover that they only half 
worked out their possibilities last year. 

Having all this detailed information before them, 
it is easy for a dealer to plan a campaign that will 
reach every corner of his district and act strongly 
on every possible purchaser. 

To go out after prospects and business, rather 
than to wait until someone calls and says, "I want 
to buy a motor-car," is a plan that is making money 
for many distributors and dealers. 

To make money, go where money is. To sell 
automobiles, go where people can and will buy them. 
To find out people who will do this, get out and hunt 
them up. So say big dealers who are doing it. 

"Blue-print your selling plans" is one way to 
succeed. 



"Where MacGregor Sits, There is the Head 



of the Table" 



^^^HE old Highlander put into homely and forcible 
11 phraseology a vivid and striking picture of 
leadership. 

It can be applied with much truth to very many 
places where motor-cars are sold. 

Ask a man from any of the principal automobile 
centers of America: "Who is the best dealer in your 
city? — What is the most popular car in your city? — 
Who gives the best service? — What car has the best 
and most numerous satisfied owners?" 

His answer will be much the same as the ex- 
pression of the old Highlander — "Where the Hudson 
is, there is the 'head of the table.' " 

Hudson dealers are fast achieving a universal 
reputation for reliability, good service, one price to 
all, most numerous and best pleased owners. Rarely 
is the Hudson anything less than first in its field. 



There always has been in the Big Family a 
spirit of loyalty, fraternity, mutual good-feeling and 
friendliness. And it is a matter of congratulation 
to all of us that this spirit constantly is growing. 

Thus is created the feeling that one must be a 
good dealer, a good business man, give good service, 
make satisfied owners, — in order to feel at ease in 
the goodly company of Hudson representatives. 

There is no room in the Big Family for knockers, 
traitors, loafers, idlers. We want only men of repu- 
tation, standing, integrity, energy. 

We like the kind of man who makes such a 
strong impression on his prospects, owners, and 
other dealers that it is said of him : 

"Where MacGregor sits, there is the head of the 
table." 
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Essentials and Non-Essentials. 



VEN in the factory we do not, al- 
_ ways, and at all times, think pre- 
cisely alike on all subjects. 

Yet we get along very happily by 
keeping ever in our mind's eye the proper 
proportion between essentials and non- 
essentials. 

For instance — it is essential to keep 
production steady, work for judicious vol- 
ume, sell cars, sustain list prices. It is 
essential that the dealers and the com- 
pany shall make a fair and reasonable — 
and steady — annual profit. It is essential 
that enthusiasm, energy, and ambition be 
constantly on tap. It is essential that 
business shall be conservative enough to 
be safe and daring enough to be profitable. 

Among the non-essentials we class 
small details that affect very little the 
ultimate of the year's work. Among these 
are non-vital features on the car itself. 
Small mechanical and structural princi- 
ples are well enough as subjects for 
friendly discussion and maybe dfferences 
of opinion. But usually, are not import- 
ant enough to affect, materially, either 
the dealer's sales or ours. 

Not that we mean to minimize the im- 
portance of even small details. But our 
idea is that things will not necessarily 
go to the "demnition bow-wows" just be- 
cause some criticisms are heard. 

A visiting distributor expressed this 
idea very well a few days ago at the fac- 
tory. Said he: "I wish we had such and 
such a body. And I believe that this and 
that change would be a good thing. 
BUT — it makes no difference what the 
factory decides to do— FM WITH YOU!" 

After all it's easy to break one fagot 
out of a bundle. But to break a united 
bundle is a hopeless task. 

As an expression of loyalty the patriot's 
toast suggests a good "motor-car" idea. 
"My country! May she always be right. 
But right or wrong — my country!" 

That's the spirit that wins. 



The Letter of Introduction 

CROPERLY handled, the form letter 
that goes out to prospects may be 
made a most excellent Letter of Introduc- 
tion. 

Before calling on a prospect — unless the 
case is one that demands quick action — 
many salesmen break the ice with printed 
matter, form letters, announcements of 
various kinds. 

The interest of the prospect is excited. 
When the salesman finally calls, the pros- 
pect feels almost acquainted with him. 
He also has absorbed more or less of the 
Hudson story. Thus he is ready to be 
turned, quickly, into a dotted-line per- 
former. 

Not all dealers or salesmen use circular 
letters to their full value. Yet wherever 
given a fair test, there is no question that 
they bring big returns. Like everything 
else of the kind, this must be done right 
or not at all. 



The new Shriners' 
automobile club, 
formed from member- 
ship of Moslem Tem- 
ple, Detroit, promises 
to be a whirlwind suc- 
cess. Selling Repre- 
sentative Ralph Wil- 
son, of the Detroit dis- 
tributors, is entitled to 
no small share of the 
credit for the enter- 
prise. 

From the Northwest 
j come tales of how the 
Twin City Motor Car 
I Company — with Kal- 
, man and Thompson at 
the helm — has pros- 
pects of trebling busi- 
ness in its territory for 
1915. 

Harry J. Westerman, 
whose "Young Lady 
Across the Way/' 
"Dinkelspeil," and 
other cartoons are 
widely known, now 
takes his ease in a 
Hudson Six- 40 phae- 
ton. H. J. Schwartz, 
president and general 
manager of the Stand- 
ard Motor Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, d i d 
the dotted line act. 

"Hudson prosperity 
figures are remark- 
able."— N\ Y. Mail. 

A Chicago man says 
that with "one excep- 
tion" the Winton has 
the best service depart- 
ment in his city. One 
guess what car he 
meant by the "one ex- 
ception." Address 
answers to the Louis 
Geyler Company, "The 
Hudson Distributors." 

The Standard Oil 
Company have used 
for some time at their 
Pacific Coast stations 
a number of quite 
prominent four - cylin- 
der cars. But — re- 
cently the Pacific Car 
Company, of Tacoma, 
delivered a Hudson 
Six-40 Roadster to the 
Standard man at that 
city. Merely the enter- 
ing wedge. Now watch 
the Hudson sweep the 
decks of the obsolete 
four. 

During a recent 
"Trade Week" in Roa- 
noke .Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Motor Car Com- 
pany made a hit by 
distributing a neat 
folder with an attrac- 
tive "prize offer" in 
their "Big Side Show." 
The result was a num- 
ber of excellent pros- 
pects who have since 
developed into buyers. 

Excerpt from a let- 
ter from Arthur S. 
Ruhe, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. : 

"I am the happy 
owner of one of your 
cabriolets, the best 
model you have ever 
put out, to my mind. 
I am exceedingly satis- 
fied with my choice, as 
to power, speed, and 
especially comfort." 

The statement has 
been made that unless 
a man can tell another, 
or write on paper, the 
things he thinks he 
knows that he doesn't 
really know them at 
all. Fluency of ex- 
pression in words and 
on paper is merely a 
matter of cultivation. 
You can if you think 
you can. 
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QAUL BELL is but 12 years of age. But that makes no 
difference as far as his driving and selling of Hudson 
Sixes is concerned. 

He is the son of W. L. Bell of Atchison, Kansas. Young 
Paul is said to be the best driver around that section. And 
he has driven and handled the Hudson Six and other cars long 
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enough to know that the Hudson is the biggest thing in the 
motor-car line on the market. 

So when his father, W. L. Bell, was considering the ques- 
tion of taking on the Hudson representation for that terri- 
tory, Paul was "on the spot" with his expert knowledge of 
the many virtues of the Hudson. 

And it was to him that his father really owes the fact 
that he is now numbered on the family roll of the Big Family. 
For Paul talked Hudson, Hudson, Hudson, until his father 
too became enthused and signed the contract. 

Since then he has become more than ever convinced that 
Paul is "some expert" in picking automobiles. For the Hud- 
son Six is running away from everything else in those parts. 



First Forty in Germany Makes a Record 



f"T MERICA is not to hold, unchallenged, all the hill-climbing 

\ 1 and economy records of the Six-40. 

The accompanying reproduction of a photograph of one of 
the first Six-40's in Germany shows the car in the snow at 
Oberhof, a winter resort several thousand feet high above the 
sea. The photo was taken on Easter Sunday, 1914. Cars do 
not often reach this point but the Hudson Six-40 climbed it on 
high gear without a miss. The ten-mile climb is about a 
12 per cent grade. 



Before making the record climb the car was driven from 
Havre to Berlin, 1500 kilometers, making as good time as the 
regular train. This in spite of being unpacked and sent off 
without the least attempt at any "tuning up." Not the slight- 
est adjustment was needed on arrival at Berlin. 

Standing beside the car is Mr. C. S. Johnston, of Berlin, 
associated with Theodore Tietz in the representation of the 
Hudson. In the driver's seat is Henri Ninaud, director of the 
Zenith Carburetor Company, of Berlin. 
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Clippings, Please! 
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ftftE WOULD much appreciate the cour- 
Vl/ tesy if dealers would make it a 
point to see that to someone in their 
organization is assigned the duty of for- 
warding to the Advertising Department 
at the factory, clippings of all publicity 
items that appear in local papers. 

Also please send us any other news 
items of interest. Particularly where the 
Hudson has done something noteworthy. 

It is quite difficult to keep posted on 
things that happen all over America un- 
less our good friends the dealers will as- 
sist us. 

Of course we employ a clipping service 
but even the best of these is far from per- 
fect. The help of the dealers will be 
highly valued. 






Over 18,000 Mile. Without 
Touching the Motor 



Cape May. H. J.. Jan. 29. 1914. 

Gomery-8chwartz Motor Company. 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

I am sending my car up to you in 
a day or so for a general inspection # 
and painting and I want to tell you £ 
of the wonderful work this car has 
done. The car has been driven 
between 18000 and 19000 miles, the 
exact mileage I cannot give as my 
speedometer has been out for three 
weeks, but it is considerably over 
18000 miles. My total expenses on 
that mileage have been only twenty- 
five dollars and sixty-five cents. 
The valves have never been ground, 
nor has the motor ever had a wrench 
on it anywhere, so you can see what 
a wonderful performance this car has f 
done. The car has been driven over 4 
all kinds of roads and weather and 9 
has made a trip to Canada, from Cape t A 
May, so you see it has had hard 
work. 

Wishing again to oompliment you 
and the Hudson Company on your 
Hudson 54, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

HARRY M. HAZLHHUR8T 




fc ORRIS ADLER, salesman for the 
Reid Motor Company of Quincy, 111., 
is one of the Hudson representatives who 
thinks. Quincy is agitating the question 
of traffic officers to be stationed at its 
principal street crossings. Adler took 
advantage of this agitation and offered to 
show the mayor and chief of police how 
an automobile should be driven, and also 
conditions of traffic in Quincy. 

This was ostensibly his only reason but, 
incidentally, he managed to give the 
mayor and the chief of police a splendid 
demonstration of the Hudson Six, and he 
also got about a column and a half of free 
advertising in the Quincy paper. This 
sort of thing approaches genius. 

It is doubtful if the mayor or chief of 
police could now be induced to buy any 
other car than the Hudson Six. We do not 
know whether or not they are car own- 
ers, but we are very sure that they will 
hereafter have a very warm spot in their 
hearts for the Hudson. 

Incidentally, Mr. Adler was able to im- 
prove traffic conditions very materially in 
Quincy. This same idea might be worked 
to excellent advantage in many other 
small cities. 
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ERE is a little lesson in journalism. Designed to assist Hudson representatives 
in securing for the use of the Triangle and for general publicity work, just 
the class of photographs and stories that will be of most value to all of us. 

The "nose for news" is a prime requisite of a newspaper reporter. But it is 
hardly to be expected that men who are experts at selling, should be also experts at 
such a vastly different line of work. Hence we are not criticizing, good friends. We 
merely are suggesting some ideas that will be found useful in getting "newsy" 
pictures and stories. 

The newspaper reporter's Golden Rule is comprised in four words: Who, When, 
Where and Why. "Who" committed the murder and "Who" did he kill? "When" 
did it happen? "Where" did it occur? "Why" did he kill the man? You'll find 
those four questions answered in the first paragraph of nearly every newspaper 
story you ever read. 

Apply that to your 
stories and photo- 
graphs for the Tri- 
angle and you run a 
good chance of getting 
"news interest" and 
"human interest" into 
them. 

We reproduce from 
a photograph of a 
newspaper clipping one 
of the most successful 
pieces of publicity that 
we have used for some 
time. "Who"— the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. 
"When" — the occasion 
of his inaugural pa- 
rade. "W her e" — at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
"Why" — becau"* the 
Hudson diff. /ibutor 
had sold him a Hud- 
son Six-54 and had a 
whole parade consist- 
ing only of Hudsons. 
There's your story. 
Now suppose we had 
received merely a pho- 
tograph of the govern- 
or in his car. We 
could have made little 
or no use of it. Cer- 
tainly we never would 
have been able to have 
the picture and the 
story published in al- 
most 300 newspapers, 
as we did. 

What we want is to show the news and human interest. Put the men and the 
car into some striking occurrence — as was done in this instance. Let the chief 
interest lie in what the car is doing, rather than merely in the car itself. 

We can use kodak snaps when good and clear — the postal card size being pre- 
ferred. And we would rather have gloss finish than dead or matte finish. And 
don't bother to have them mounted. Send them fiat or rolled in a strong tube. 
Write the title of the story and the dealer's name on the back. And send the full 
details in an accompanying letter. 

Do this and you'll find that YOU will be in the Triangle as frequently as is 
any other Hudson dealer. We play no favorites. We only seek for good stories and 
for the good of all dealers alike. 



Six-40 Makes Records in Montana 
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ERE'S A RECORD sent in by H. J. 
Griffith, manager of the Standard 
Garage Company, Great Falls, Montana, 
that will take some beating to beat. 

Mr. Griffith and Mr. Huntoon, one of his 
salesmen, drove, recently, through Teton 
county in the northern part of Montana. 
The trip covered about 300 miles. A great 
part of the distance was over heavy 
grades, and with frequent head winds. 

During the trip, a demonstration was 
given on Depeyer's Hill, a famous "Stick- 
er," two and one-quarter miles long. No 
car of any make had ever made this hill 



on high gear until the Hudson came along. 
The Six-40 took it like an aeroplane in 
spite of the handicap of meeting several 
teams on the hill. 

On their way back to Great Falls, the 
party lost the trail and had to run over 
wild prairie and tilled fields. 

Yet on reaching home, and measuring 
up their gasoline consumption, it was 
found that the average for the entire trip 
had been something better than 19 MILE8 
TO TiHE GALLON! 

Anyone who has traveled Montana 
roads will appreciate the remarkable na- 
ture of this record. 
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The Lesson of the Newspaper 



People are interested in things they already 
know. 

Shrewd salesmen avoid topics and features 
unfamiliar and hard to understand or explain. 

Take a lesson from the newspaper. 

What is it you read in your morning and 
evening paper? A review of the play YOU 
SAW die evening before. A report of the 
opera YOU ALREADY KNOW AND LIS- 
TENED TO. The story of the base-ball game 
you attended — with die recital of the hits 
YOU WITNESSED, and the runs you SAW 
RUN. 

You are not so much interested in the things 
you did NOT see, as the things you DID see. 

It is the things you KNOW that you want to 
talk with others about. 

You unconsciously admire and like people 
who let you tell your own opinions, your own 
experiences, your own hopes and aspirations. 
They are what are popularly called "good 
listeners." 

Successful salesmen apply this principle 
when meeting prospects. 

They glide smoothly along the line the cus- 
tomer knows where less experienced men drag 
in new and unfamiliar things and topics and 
thus excite the prospect's antagonism. The 
feeling may be slight, possibly quite uncon- 
scious, but it is there just the same. 

Encourage the prospect to talk of the cars he 
previously has owned. Get hint interested by 
yourself being interested in his experiences 
and triumphs. 

If he has not before owned a car, or a car 
of the Hudson grade and class, compliment 
him on his excellent judgment in deciding to 



purchase a good car, or a better car than he 
before had. 

Find out if he knows any Hudson owners. 
And speak to him of the experiences of men he 
knows, or of men sufficiently prominent to be 
known to all in the community. 

If he lives in Virginia the prospect will be 
more interested in knowing that Governor 
Stuart of Virginia owns a Hudson than if you 
tell him that Governor Colquitt of Texas owns 
one. And vice versa if he is a Texas man. 

Make a mental note as you go along, of the 
features which attract the prospect. And fre- 
quently come back to them and encourage the 
prospect to talk about them. Give him time 
and he will gradually hypnotize himself, and 
sell himself. He will become more and more 
sold on the car the more familiar he becomes 
with it and the longer he thinks about it 

To the man who has been used to a small, 
"bouncy," low-powered, and hard-to-handle 
car, a big car at first seems huge, tremendously 
powerful, fear-inspiring. But let him drive it 
a few miles and that feeling wears away and 
he learns to control it, his eye becomes accus- 
tomed to it The better he knows it, the more 
he likes it. 

The man who is driving a Four cannot 
appreciate the smoothness of the Six until he 
sits behind the wheel. Then as the miles slip 
by he grows fascinated by the smoothly-flow- 
ing, flexible power and he is a Six enthusiast 
ever after. 

So follow the lesson of the newspaper — talk 
with people about what they already know — 
and encourage them to become familiar with 
the car and friendly with the salesman. 



Smith Sticks — and Wins! i 

[ MITH— Guy L. Smith of Omaha, dis- 
tributor of Hudson cars exclusively 
-^s a great believer in the virtue of the 
follow-up letter. He was not always thus. 
But he learned by many sales made that 
the weekly form letter pays, and flays big. 
And now he works it persistently and 
perseveringly. And it comes back in 
sales, and dollars, and profits. 

The following reproduction is of a let- 
ter sent out by a sales-manager in Omaha 
to his salesmen. He is a very successful 
manager. Yet he learned something from 
Guy Smith that he didn't know before — 
the power of persistency. Smith hasn't 
told us, yet, of this man's buying a Hud- 
son Six. But it's as sure as that water 
won't run up hill that sooner or later 
this man will go round to Smith's shop 
and buy a Hudson. He is sold. By Smith's 
persistency. 



This is the letter the sales-manager 
sent to his "boys." 

PERSISTENCY AND STICK-TO-ITIVE- 
Dear Boys: NESS. 

I am enclosing copy of a letter from 
Guy L. Smith, an automobile dealer in 
Omaha. I get a letter from this firm 
about twice a week, calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that the Hudson motor 
car is the best for the money ever of- 
fered. I have never given Mr. Smith 
any encouragement to amount to any- 
thing that I would buy a car, but he 
won't take "No" for an answer. His 
expert salesman calls on me about once 
a week and I get a letter, as above 
stated, about twice a week. Now, this 
is what I call persistency. 

Smith has built up one of the largest 
automobile businesses in Omaha. Evi- 
dently his motto is : "Let nobody 
escape." At least, that is the way he 
goes after me, and I presume he goes 
after everybody else in the same way. 

Let no guilty man escape, providing 
you think he has money with which to 
buy, until you are sure, positively sure, 
absolutely sure, that there is no use in 
giving him any more attention — and 
then try once more. 

Smith does that — and gets away with 
it. Yours very truly, 



©' 



iE a good mixer 
and a good story 
teller— if you like— but 
don't let it become 
more important than 
to get the order. 



The Camden Motor Company of Camden. 
S. C, are new dealers to the Hudson cars, 
but show every evidence of being excellent 
travelers in Hudson Company. They write 
that while their territory is poor in cash. 
they feel that with the kind of cars the 
Hudson is giving them that they readily can 
get good results from it. They are enthus- 
iastic about the motor of the SIx-40. As an 
evidence of their good fellowship and feeling 
of fraternity In the Big Family, they follow 
closely factory suggestions. 
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"How Many Cars Can I Sell?" 



TWO hundred and fifty years ago an Eng- 
lish astronomer wrote that if astronom- 
ers would direct their telescopes at a certain 
point in the heavens at a precise second of a 
definitely stated minute of a definitely stated 
hour, day and month, some two hundred and 
forty years later they would see a great comet. 

That man's name was Halley. He never saw 
the comet which bears his name. There was 
nothing more mysterious about that calcula- 
tion than there is about any problem of mathe- 
matics. 

The coroner at Chicago has just made the statement 
that during the next twelvje months 583 persons within 
Cook County will commit suicide. Of this number 140 
will meet their death by shooting, 120 by asphyxiation, 
60 by hanging, 24 by stabbing, 20 by drowning, 14 by 
jumping out of windows and 150 by poisoning. So 
certain and accurate are these figures that even the 
number of persons using the various kinds of poison 
to remove their earthly troubles is given. 

This statement also is just as dependable as was 
Halley's prediction of the coming of the comet. The 
figures are in accordance with Herbert Spencer's well 
known "law of momentum." Halley's comet did ap- 
pear at the precise second that Halley said it could be 
seen through telescopes of the strength that he indi- 
cated. You probably recall the excitement the coming 
of that comet engendered a few years ago. The fig- 
ures given out by the coroner of Cook County are to 
be accepted as authentic for the estimates given out in 
previous years based upon the same information have 
been found to be reliable. 

Insurance companies have tables which show what 
number of men out of any group of one thousand will 
die during the next twelve months. These records even 
indicate the causes of death and are so dependable that 
the companies will gamble millions of dollars upon the 
result. 

The most uncertain thing in the world is the length 
of time that you or I will live. The most certain of all 
things is how long one thousand men will live. The 
coroner of Cook County cannot know in advance who 



the unfortunates are that will attempt self destruction. 
He only knows how many will attempt it and how 
many will succeed. By the same law of averages 
founded upon the same immutable laws shoe manu- 
facturers can tell how many pairs of shoes will be pur- 
chased in any city or county in the United States dur- 
ing the next twelve months. The agricultural depart- 
ment of the Government makes accurate forecasts as 
to the crop outlook, and in all other lines there is some- 
thing more scientific than the mere guess as to what 
can be depended upon under normal conditions in the 
way of consumption and supply of materials in gen- 
eral use. 

The automobile business has not given itself to such 
estimates because we have not been operating hereto- 
fore over a long enough period of time to anticipate 
reliably what could be expected from any future per- 
iod. This could never be possible so long as the de- 
mand was so far in excess of the supply as it has been 
in the past. But now records are available upon which 
we can reasonably determine in advance under normal 
conditions the number of cars that should be sold in 
any community. 

It is upon this basis that the Hudson sales plan for 
1915 is being compiled. 

We know, for instance, how many cars there are of 
each type in each county of the United States. These 
records have been compiled by this company for two 
years. We know how many cars SHOULD be sold 
each year in any community as based upon the num- 
ber of cars of that price class ALREADY IN that 
community. 

We are looking upon the United States and its con- 
sumption possibilities of Hudson cars in the units of 
counties and we have records to show just how many 
cars, the population, the wealth, the buying activity, 
the cars of various classes, and the number of Hudson 
cars that should be sold in each county. 

In the Triangle of February 22, 1913, we published 
an article suggesting that this plan was being com- 
piled. 

We are today giving dealers information upon which 
they can build their own sales efforts with a reason- 
able belief that under normal conditions they can real- 
ize them. 
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UCKY DOGS" are merely workers 
with an aim. 

Luck is the servant of will. 

Many a successful Hudson dealer won 
his prosperity by setting a goal before 
him and working toward it — day and 
night — through sunshine and shadow — 
through drawbacks and discouragements 
— doggedly, pertinaciously, never losing 
sight of his aim. 

Many a salesman has risen to be small 
dealer, large dealer and finally distrib- 
utor, simply by "hitching his wagon to a 
star." 

There is little or no "luck" about it. 
The result is rarely in doubt. Men who 
set an object before them, and work ever 
toward it are facing a certainty — not a 
chance. 

Opportunities are many. He who 
aspires to be a successful Hudson dealer 
can find many a territory where ability, 
energy and work will bring him abundant 
reward. 

The man of initiative and self-confi- 
dence finds it comparatively easy to in- 
terest others, if necessary, in such an en- 
terprise. The selling of motor cars is a 
fascinating business. Men of capital are 
eager to invest. Their principal difficulty 
usually is to find trained automobile men 
to furnish the technical knowledge re- 
quired. 

Where men have qualifications for 
leadership, the determination to become 
a successful dealer will go far toward 
achieving the goal. 

With the WILL to win success, LUCK 
becomes CERTAINTY. 



"Give Your Time to Things That Count." 



IP you would hit your target, aim al- 
ways in that direction. 
Bullets headed away from your 
object are profitless as result-getters. 

Only hits that hit count. 

If you would excel as a motor-car 
dealer, if your aim is to attain a compe- 
tency, if you need money to achieve your 
ambitions — count your time as too prec- 
ious to waste. 

Interest yourself in activities and along 
lines that are worth while. 

There are those who have toon their 
battle and who are entitled to the joys of 
leisure and care-freeness. 

But as long as you are in the fight don't 
allow your attention to waver from the 
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DWARD V. RIPPINGILLE, for over three years Chief Inspector, has, since 
May 18th, occupied his new position — that of Service Manager. 

On the date mentioned he assumed entire charge of the very important 
service division of the factory, operating under the direct supervision of the 
general manager. 

"Ripp," as he is familiarly called by thousands, is a well-known automobile 
man, of wide experience. 

He was born in Australia and educated at Tollington Park College, London, and 
the Finsbury Technical School. He represented the Societe Lorraine de Dietrich et 
Cie, Luneville, France, in experimental work in France, Italy, Spain, England and 
America. He was also with the de Dietrich Import Company of New York. For 
some time he was chief engineer of the motor-car department of the New Departure 
Company. 

There may be things about the anatomy and operation of an automobile that 
"Ripp" doesn't know, but if so, no one yet has discovered it. He has been so long 
engaged in building, dissecting, driving and inspecting motor-cars that he — possibly 
— could take one apart in his sleep and put it together again with his eyes shut and 
both hands tied behind him. As long as an automobile has wheels he says he can 
make it go. 

It is believed that Mr. Rippingille will prove to be an ideal Service Manager. 
Truly he possesses many of the qualifications demanded by that onerous and im- 
portant office. 

On being asked to define his policy his answer was brief and to the point: "It 
will be my endeavor," he replied, "to make, if possible, the present good Hudson ser- 
vice even better." 




HE secret of the permanent and constantly increasing business of several of 
the most successful Hudson distributors is found in their constantly increas- 
ing selling force. 

They possess — or have acquired — the ability to make every owner into a sales- 
man. Thus every car sold widens their selling circle. Every month sees their hold 
on their business more secure. Every Hudson sold makes more certain their future 
profits. 



This is the best of all aims. It beats 
all to pieces the "quick and easy" money 
desired by some motor-car dealers. It 
can only be done with a car that is built 
as much for the future as for the present 

A business founded on this basis is ever 
growing more valuable. A dealer may 
start small but every car sold, and every 
year added to his record more firmly es- 
tablishes his reputation, widens his busi- 
ness and increases his profits. 

After the first 100 cars are running in 



owners it is easier far to sell the second 
hundred. And the third hundred is eas- 
ier than the second. And as the hundreds 
grow so does the ease and contentment of 
the dealer. 

Divide this by ten, or multiply it by 
100 and the result is, proportionately, the 
same. 

Follow the example of our leading 
dealers — make every owner a salesman 
and a booster. This reduces selling ex- 
pense and overhead, and widens your 



5j things that count. the hands of satisfied and enthusiastic selling circle. y 
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Which Way Is Your Business Heading? \ 
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THE MAN in the picture fondly imagines he is making good progress 
or later he will wake up to find himself in serious trouble. 
There are automobile dealers who are equally foolish. We hope none of 
them is a Hudson dealer. We are confident that most— if not all— Hudson representa- 
tives have too much business sense to allow their business to drift to destruction 
because of blindness as to the way they are heading. 

To KNOW CONDITIONS of the inside of a business is the first necessity for 
the carrying on of a successful commercial enterprise. It is worth while to spend 
much time and 
thought in devising 
and setting to work 
such methods as 
are necessary in 
order to have this 
knowledge, in accu- 
rate form, at the 
close of each busi- 
ness day. 

A business is a 
factory. And in 
order to operate to 
advantage there 
m u s t be constant 
and never - failing 
supplies of raw 
material. This 
necessitates there 
being on hand 

always a good line of prospects. One wise distributor during the past season dis- 
couraged owners of 1913 models who wished to trade in their cars for 1914 styles. 
He figured that he easily would sell his 1914 allotment in any case, and he preferred 
to hold these 1913 owners as a nest-egg for the 1915 car. 

So today he knows positively that on July 1st or thereabouts he has on hand an 
almost certain number of sales that he merely needs to go out and "close." This 
might not be wise in all cases. But it illustrates the "farsightedness" that is prac- 
ticed by prosperous distributors. 

Prospect lists should be the property of the distributor. Even though salesmen 
work on commission it should be required that all prospects be listed on card indexes 
of the office. Only thus can a dealer protect his future business. 

All checks, orders, and documents of every description should, of course, be in 
the name of the dealer, or the organization, and not of individuals. 

Representatives of the distributing organization should be instructed to say 



er, Grand Rapids Overland Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and H. W. Warden of Warden 
Bros. Hdwe. Co., Geneva, Ohio. 



W. A. Grigsby, service roadman for 
Rodgers & Company of Knoxville, Tenn.. 
with headquarters at Bristol, Tenn., and A. 
J. Smith service roadman for the Grand 
Rapids-Overland Company at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., were interested visitors at the 
Hudson factory recently. 

From the Estrella Automobile Palace of 
Levy Hermanos, Manila, Hudson dealers 
for the Philippine Islands, comes an order 
for several dozen of the nickel -plated 
tr *angles for the radiator cap. The fame 
of this unusually valuable advertising and 
sales idea penetrates everywhere. There 
are plenty of these triangles in stock, 
have just placed an order for 



We 
2,000 more. 



Let us have repeat orders today. 

W. L. Krider of Meadsville. Pa., took the 
opportunity a few days ago to feature the 
Hudson Sixes in a parade in his town. The 
entertainment was arranged for a delegation 
of about a hundred and fifty visitors from 
Independence, Kansas. Mr. Krider led the 
procession in a "54" and there were nu- 
merous "408" following. Hudson pennants 
were prominently displayed and in fact, the 
Hudson seemed to be the whole thing. 

Our compliments to Mr. Krider for his 
energy and alertness. 
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From Louis E. Lambert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lambert Automobile 
Company, Baltimore distributors, comes the 
prediction that sales In that territorv for 1915 
will be limited only by the number of cars 
the factory can give them. The stakes are 
being set for THREE TIMES THE 1914 
SALES. Baltimore sold its limit — and then 
some — this year. And for every car deliv- 
ered several new prospects arrive at the Lam- 
bert salesrooms. • 

From Mobile, Ala., comes a report from 
Distributor Guy Hartwell saying that the 
public generally are all talking Hudson. 
Reports from various dealers in this sec- 
tion Indicates that a quite prominent four- 
cylinder car is having very hard sledding 
in competition with the Hudson Six. Deal- 
ers handling this four-cylinder car are 
heavily stocked, have carloads standing 
on the track unsold, and generally find 
Hudson competition too much for them 
This, contrasted with the fact that every 
Hudson dealer in that territory is com- 
pletely sold out, is an indication of how 
the six-cylinder Idea, and the Hudson Six 
in particular, has swept the South 
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Introducing a New Model 
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LREADY dealers are planning for the 
announcement and introduction of the 
new "Six" to their local market. 

Experience proves that the methods adopt- 
ed by some of the biggest and most success- 
ful Hudson distributors are ideal for getting 
the attention of the motor-buying public. 

Briefly, these are — newspaper advertising, 
circular letters to selected lists, striking 
street and window signs, decorated show- 
rooms, more or less elaborate "openings." 

Preparations are made well in advance of 
the day of receipt of the demonstrator. Much 
thought is given to every detail. No smallest 
cog in the whole works is overlooked. 

Copy for newspaper, advertising is fur- 
nished by the factory. With it is sent one 
or more publicity stories. Big dealers use 
the ad. in all the strong local papers. These 
papers are glad to use the publicity stories 
also. The publicity, as a rule, should be 
handed to the newspaper along with the ad. 
It stands a better chance of getting in. 

Circular letters are also sent from the 
factory. These are duplicated and sent to 
all prospects and also to selected lists of 
people who should buy Hudson Sixes. The 
cessful letters are those that are reproduced 
duplicating process, on good letter-heads, and 
signed in ink. 

Annexed are reproductions from store-front 
room photographs of two successful distribute 
are valuable as object lessons showing hov 
dealers do it. Note the clever window signs of 
son Company, of San Francisco. Also the i 
of the sign over the door, by Distributor Georg 
of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Knox had a regular " 
on the Saturday afternoon on which he held 
ing." Many hundreds of people visited the suuw-iuums 



Showing clever window slprns of H. O. Har- 
rison Company of San Francisco. Date of 
shipment from factory was stated. Also dates 
on which shipment passed principal points 
en route. This led up to the arrival date in 
a striking manner. Note decorated show- 
rooms. 



and actual sales were made during the 
afternoon. 

Note the clever decorations of these show- 
rooms. Many other dealers do as well. 
Their efforts frequently have been commend- 
ed and illustrated in the Triangle. The 
ones here shown are typical. Evergreens 
and artificial flowers and wreaths lend them- 
selves well to these decorative schemes. 
Real flowers occasionally can be used with 
excellent effect. 

These are a few hints, gleaned from the 
experience of big distributors, showing how 
the new car may be successfully introduced. 



As featured by George D. Knox. Hartford, Connecticut, distribu- 
tor. Mr. Knox's show-rooms attracted hundreds daily. The car had 



January 3rd, 1914. 

The E. V. Stratton Company, Albany, 

N. Y. 
Attention Mr. Petqt. 

My dear Mr. Pettit: I honestly think 
the Six-40 Hudson is the greatest car 
that was ever built and I have not found 
anybody who has been out in it who 
has thought otherwise. 

If I was not in the business and 
wanted a car for my own private use, 
that would certainly be my choice. 

Remaining, 

Yours very truly, 

GLOVERSVILLE MOTOR CAR CO., 

(Signed) MORTIMER EVEREST. 






y a splendid introduction. _^^^-^^^^_^_^_____ y 
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1915 A Year of Wonderful 
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Motor-car satisfaction has an entirely different 
meaning today to what it had a few years ago. The 
Six has changed, entirely, the viewpoint of every 
motor-car owner. 

And now a vaster, greater market than ever is 
opened to Hudson dealers by the 1915 Hudson Light 
Six-40. Tens of thousands of owners of Fours 
bought at prices of $1200 and up already are eager 
to hear about this wonderful new Hudson Light Six. 

The opportunity lies ready to our hand. Never 
did dealers have a finer line to market. Never have 
motor-car distributors and dealers enjoyed such a 
rich prospect. 

Increased space and increased facilities are being 
provided to insure a large and quick production. 
The sales department is working out new plan© with 
new ideas that unquestionably will prove the best 
selling campaign ever devised. 

From the very minute the advertising of the new 
line appears, Hudson dealers will dominate. 

The car and the dealer and the selling and adver- 
tising campaign form a chain that has no weak 
links. 

Hudson dealers last year swept competition 
aside in a large percentage of districts. This year 
we look to see every dealer report that there is no 
competition to the Hudson Six-40. 

The sooner the advertising begins, the quicker 
will dealers begin to see the flow of the 1915 busi- 
ness. And just as soon as we hear — by letter or 
wire — that dealers are READY for the pistol shot, 
just that minute will we provide them with the 
needful material to start the procession. 



NINETEEN-FIFTEEN opens to the eyes of every 
man interested in the Hudson a magnificent 
vista of sales-triumphs and profit-rewards. 

The prospect is dazzling. Never before have 
Hudson men faced a year of such promise. 

All that we hoped of the new line is true and 
more than true. 

It was a wonder in 1914, it is to be a marvel in 
1915. 

The "Forty" that thousands, last year, called 
"perfect," has been refined in 31 details by the re- 
sourceful Hudson engineers. 

It now is handsomer, more powerful, more con- 
venient, more comfortable, more luxurious, stronger, 
lighter, better in every way. 

The whole fine is irresistible in its appeal. 

We will have two splendid open cars, two mag- 
nificent limousines, a snappy, compact five-seated 
coupe, a roadster and a convertible roadster. 

Each car in its class should sweep the market. 

The values, we believe, will simply stun com- 
petition. 

A Six of its quality at the price of the "Forty" 
seems almost incredible. 

No man who expects to pay $1200 or over for his 
car can, logically, overlook the Hudson Six-40. And 
the man who wants the best the market affords in 
an impressive, high-powered machine can find noth- 
ing at any price to excel the Six-54. 

People who, even last year, felt that they must 
content themselves with a more or less unsatisfac- 
tory Four now are able to enjoy all the luxury and 
advantage of a high-grade Six. 



This j Year "Think By Counties " 



HINK by counties" is the slogan for 1915. 

In other words do intensive work. Cultivate the 
corners, the neglected and overlooked places. 

Establish a system that will seek out every nook and 
cranny of the territory. 

Forget — for the time being — your total number of cars. 
Establish a quota for each county, and town, and village. And 
bend every effort to making that subdivision of your territory 
produce its "quota." 

Dealers who use the system say that this working to a 
"quota" is the biggest selling plan ever devised. 

Records are being prepared and sent out showing the exact 
number of automobiles of the Hudson price-class sold in every 
county of the United States. Thus we are able to see, clearly, 
the buying possibilities of these counties. And are in a posi- 



tion to know just how many Hudsons should be sold in that 
county in 1915. 

This information will be given to dealers in the best pos- 
sible form for easy "and efficient use. A great deal of time and 
money has been spent in acquiring it. Undoubtedly it will 
prove to be of great practical value to all. 

When a county shows weakness pound on it until it is 
brought up to the mark. When one county runs over don't 
consider that as an excuse for letting some other fall down. 
Make each stand on its own merits. 

This county idea is an inspiration. It has been hailed by 
all dealers who have looked into it as one of the greatest 
selling plans ever put out. Unquestionably it will prove the 
winning card for 1915 — IF — we all work toward that end. 

Help us win every county in America for the Hudson! 
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The Flying Start 



IF you had a race to run, a big jump to 
make, a hill to climb, would you rather 
take it "standing," from "low gear," 
or would you go at it with a run, approach 
it fast on high gear, take it with a 
"flying start?" 

Many of the formidable tasks of life are 
made easy by taking them with a flying 
start. 

Next year the production of Hudson 
Sixes will be, approximately, three times 
what it was last year. 

It's a fairly stiff jump to which we 
have set ourselves. A jump that to a less 
efficient organization than the Hudson 
"Big Family" would be perhaps impos- 
sible. 

It is quite a grade that we approach. A 
grade three times as stiff as the one we 
surmounted last year. 

There is every evidence that we will 
make it — easily. That we will have power 
and "steam" to spare when we reach the 
top. 

At the same time we may do well to 
bear in mind that the "flying start" will 
aid mightily in dissipating difficulties. If 
we pass the line between 1914 and 1915 at 
top speed we will accomplish much more 
in the next three months than if we wait 
until after we reach the grade to get into 
"high." 

To slow down — now — and then try to 
pick up. speed again is a costly process. 
Sales and business may be lost by so 
doing. 

Thoughtful distributors and dealers are 
keeping up steam. They are cleaning up 
the corners, gathering the loose threads, 
mending the weak spots — in their organi- 
zations. They are determined that 1915 
shall begin with a "flying start." 

The first week's sales on the new car 
promise to shatter some long-standing rec- 
ords. 



Trust the Pilot 



THE chief pilot of the Hudson, me- 
chanically, is Howard E. Coffin. He 
has many clever assistants. Each 
from the chief down has a record to sus- 
tain, a proud reputation to guard. 

The pilot knows buoys, and lights, and 
signals that the crew never, dreams of. 
Yet they follow him implicitly, trust his 
guidance absolutely. 

In as large an organization as is the 
Hudson, including so many and different 
kinds of men, opinions and suggestions 
are many and varied. 

The "old salts," the dealers who longest 
have handled the line are the ones whose 
faith in the pilot is absolute. 

It may be worth while to briefly make 
this suggestion for the benefit of those 
who have not long been on the Hudson 
ship. 

You can trust this, pilot. He built the 
first Hudson. He built the last. He is 
still at the wheel. He knows what he is 
doing. 

Every new Hudson is better than the 
one that came before. 

His motto is "Progress." 
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f Tacoma's Beautiful New Salesrooms 
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THE Pacific Car Company of Seattle and Tacoma (Washington), are out for 
the record business of their territory. Not alone do they propose to beat 
their own best figures, but they allow that by the time the sales are all in 
for 1915 that they will "lead the bunch" on all cars. 
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Hudson Dealer Sells $1,000,000 Worth 
of Automobiles in Five Years 



THE Tom Botterill Automobile Com- 
pany, of Salt Lake, Utah, shows a 
wonderful record for the past five 
years. According to Frank Botterill, this 
company, since 1909, has sold considerably 
over one million dollars' worth of cars. 

Says Mr. Botterill: "We are now in 
the midst of the biggest selling season 
we ever have experienced. The close of 
the present year will unquestionably find 
the record moved up another big notch. 
It is a total we are very proud of, be- 
cause we take the position that no firm 
can dispose of a million dollars' worth 
of motor cars in five years in a state so 
sparsely settled as Utah, without having 
a record for service and fair dealing that 
is exceedingly gratifying. 

"We sell what we believe to be fine, 
first class, standard automobiles. They 
are cars in which we have every confi- 
dence. 

"Back of them all, there has been the 
consideration of service with every man 
in our establishment. We put our own 
guarantee back of the cars we sell. The 
manufacturers of the Hudson car have a 
very strong and effective guarantee of 
their own, but the men and women who 



purchase cars from The Botterill Com- 
pany want our word on the car, as well 
as that of the manufacturer's. At least, 
that is our experience in the business. 

"For that reason, our constant aim has 
been to so conduct the establishment that 
prospective buyers of Hudsons will know 
that when they drive their car out of the 
building, they have purchased an auto- 
mobile that not only is backed by its 
maker, but which carries, in addition, a 
Botterill guarantee. 

"We are the men who meet the buyer 
week after week, month after month. 
We are available if the car does not 
measure up to promises. It would mean 
certain business failure for us to place 
our O. K. on a motor car that failed to 
perform properly after its purchase. 

"Year after year, we have taken thou- 
sands of dollars from the proceeds of our 
business and invested the money in ser- 
vice equipment, until today, the Botterill 
Company is equipped to take better care 
of Its customers than is any other house 
that we are aware of, in this territory. 
Recently, we have discontinued our 
garage and accessory business in order to 
centralize more than ever, our facilities 
for rendering service to Hudson owners." 
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MAN once gave the years of his 
life to the search for a magic touch- 
stone. 

Somewhere, he believed, there was a 
stone, with the power to change base 
metals into gold. 

Around his neck he had a chain of iron. 
The magic stone, if he found it, would 
turn the iron to gold. 

So, as he looked along the shore of the 
ocean, picking up one stone and pebble 
after another — thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, of them — he would touch the chain 
with them. 

Day after day and through the long 
years he hunted for the stone that would 
change his poverty and ill-success into 
happy and contented riches. 

And then, one day, a boy asked the 
old man where he got the chain of gold 
hanging around his neck. 

The sorrowful old treasure-seeker look- 
ed down in amazement to find that the 
iron really had changed to gold. 

But he had not known when the change 
had come or what stone it was that had 
worked the miracle. 

Some time during his search he had 
picked up the magic stone and dropped it 
He did not know which stone had accom- 
plished the wonder. Constant picking up 
stones and touching them against the iron 
chain, had become a habit without his 
realizing why he was doing it. 

Back he turned on his path. Old, bent, 
weary and hopeless, he sought to recover 
THE OPPORTUNITY neglected and 
missed. 




Ths Applleailom 



FOR many motor-car dealers the 
magic touchstone is in the form of 
a triangle, on which is inscribed the 
word "HUDSON." 

The touch of this magic pebble turns 
prospects into sales with amazing ease. 

This is the stone of opportunity that 
thousands of motor-car dealers have 
sought. 

The HUDSON Six is the car they 
have looked for, longed for. 

Its beauty, quality and road-efficiency 
are as far above competition as its price is 
below it. 

In the hands of thousands of owners it 
has more than "made good." 

And every new sale means a new sales- 
man added to the dealer's distributing 
force. 

It brings to dealers just what they long 
have sought — the opportunity to build a 
permanently paying business. 

They know that the car they sell has 
everything to do with their success or fail- 
ure — their profit or loss. 

They see HUDSON dealers prosper- 
ous, happy, growing wealthy. 

They know all automobile retailers are 
not as fortunate. 

And by this they recognize the truth 
that through the HUDSON they find the 
magic touchstone that brings the chain of 
gold to its fortunate wearer. 

The HUDSON Motor Car Company 
aims to have the biggest and best automo- 
bile selling and distributing organization in 
the world. 

It is glad to share with its partners the 
profits from the sale of its product. 



Garrulous Gossip Gleaned in Garages 



Sheep men around Dillon, Montana, say 
the Hudson Six is the "bell wether" of 
the bunch. Cars that fondly imagine 
themselves to be Hudson competitors have 
failed to satisfy these shrewd Western 
buyers. But the Hudson Six slips along 
over the wide Montana plains just to their 
liking. 



A Lakeland, Florida, owner of a Four 
which claims to be "almost as good as a Six," 
has turned it in on a Hudson Forty. The 
terms of the sale were that the purchaser 
would accept the Hudson if it could be 
driven from Tampa to Lakeland — a very 
sandy bit of road — on high gear. He had 
never been able to do this with his Four. 
The Forty turned the trick without turn- 
ing a hair. 



R. G. Robinson, of the Motor Livery, Ltd., 
Calgary, Canada, is "some shot" both on 
targets and prospects. At the traps he has 
a record of 50 hits out of 50 shots. When it 
comes to selling Hudsons his competitors say 
it's 100% there, too. Which shows that Rob- 



inson uses his "think tank." Takes a good 
head to make a good shot. 



"Three P" owner went to Florida. "Three 
P" car was fine around home. But when he 
was "packing" for the south he bought a 
Hudson Six-54. Wonder why? 



Nine prominent physicians connected 
with the Southern Methodist University of 
Texas are owners of Hudson cars. Some 
of them own two cars each. When men of 
brains and business standing select the 
Hudson, the Rose-Fosdick Company, of 
Dallas tell their prospects they cannot go 
far wrong if they follow the example. It 
helps. 



John B. Manley, of Brattleboro, Vt., stated 
to District Manager Oliver that he would 
handle our line exclusively next season. 



Hudson pennants were recently unfurled 
in Berlin, Germany. Mr. Theodore Tietz, 
located at Kurfurstendamm, 157-158. Ber- 



lin, having been appointed custodian of 
the Hudson franchise in that city. Hoch 
der Hudson! 



In Salt Lake City, distributor Frank 
Botterill is getting ready to take care of 
at least a 100% increase of business next 
season. He has largely increased his shop 
and stock facilities and is in fine shape to 
cash in on the Big Year. Just now he is 
busy mapping out his territory on the 
"Blue Print" plan so that he may have 
more live wires into every corner of it. 



Harry A. Turner, sales representative 
with the Norton Auto Company, of Tucson, 
Arizona has a unique stunt. He cramps 
the front wheels of the 40. starts it run- 
ning in a circle on high gear at the rate 
of about a mile and a half an hour, and 
gets out and lets it go by itself for half 
an hour at a time. It never fails to "get" 
the crowd. 



B. R. Hinson, of the Florida Auto & 
Gas Engine Company, reports an owner — 
Mr. D. C. Gillett — who has driven his Slx- 
54 13,372 miles on one set of tires. The 
car has never been spared in any way. 
Mr. Hinson says, further, that the motor 
is in perfect condition and has had noth- 
ing but the regular service. (Memo for 
tire expense notebook page.) 
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IT happened at Quincy, Illinois. 
A prominent four-cylinder car had announced, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
that on a stated day it would be driven up the stone steps of the county court 
house in that city. 

On the day before the announced date a driver for the Reid Motor Company, 
Hudson distributors, happened to be passing the court house, in a light Six-40. 



Glancing toward the court house, he noticed that there was a clear track, and 
turning his car towards the steps he drove the car to the top without the slightest 
difficulty. 

The next day he did it again, in the presence of a crowd, as shown in the photo- 
graph. His dog sat at the bottom of the steps and watched "His Master's Car" 
perform the seemingly impossible feat. 



The next day the four-cylinder car — as 
advertised— attempted to climb the steps, 
but was unable to do so. 

The four in question is a notable per- 
former on grades and has many records 
of "stair step climbing." The fact that 
a Forty did it — straight up the steps, not 
diagonally, one wheel at a time — demon- 
strates once more that on any climbable 
grade no car is in the same class as the 
Hudson Six. 



Believes In New Road Sign 



NYACK, N. Y., is a hustling town of 
4,600 people, twenty-eight miles 
north of New York City. The Hud- 
son dealer there is W. P. Leggett. Mr. Leg- 
gett is a Hudson hustler. In one week 
recently, he sold four new Hudsons and 
two used cars. He has just ordered from 
the factory, one hundred triangle road 
signs to be used in his territory. Un- 
questionably this will aid him in in- 
creasing his sales next season. Mr. Leg- 
gett, like all live dealers, recognizes that 
the Hudson triangle road sign is pos- 
sibly the cheapest and best method of 
local publicity. The one hundred signs 
cost him less than $20.00. He puts them 
up in his leisure moments along the road 
and he expects that many tourists will 
drop in at his garage for repairs, oils, 
gasoline, etc., during the season. 



"T"^\iligence is the mother 
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good fortune.' 9 
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A STRONG selling point of the Hudson Six is its 
unusual economy on tires. This, of course, 
results from light weight, excellent balance and 
the smooth operation of its six-cylinder motor. 

Occasionally a prospect says he is "From Miss- 
ouri." He wants proof of the salesman's statement 
as to tire economy. 

Usually there is plenty of local evidence. In 
addition to what may be on hand we publish the 

THE SIX -54 



accompanying letters from Hudson owners in a sec- 
tion notoriously hard on tires. If such results can 
be had in the mountains of California equally as 
good, or better, experiences will be had on the softer 
and smoother roads of the eastern and middle 
states. 

Paste these letters in your Digest for future 
reference when you are asked to "show" what we 
mean by "tire economy of the Hudson Six." 

THE SIX-40 



San Francisco, Cal. , March 25, 1914. 
Messrs. H. 0. Harrison Co., Oakland, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

It will undoubtedly Interest you to know the service 
the writer has secured from tires on his Hudson Six-54. 

My machine was purohased from you in September , 1913. 
After running 3500 miles the front tires were put on 
the rear and the rear tires changed to the front 
wheels. 

For a short period my speedometer failed to 
register, hut at the expiration of a week was again 
put in order. When the speedometer shewed 6250 miles, 
three of the tires were replaced with new casings— one 
of the old tires beinc retained to asoertain how much 
service could he derived therefrom. 

I have turned over to you tire No. M-45013. which 
was removed from the car on the 19th inst. . after six 
months service— HAVIHO RUH 7610 MILS8 WITHOUT K 
PUWCTURE. You oan see for yourself that the fabric is 
still in fairly good condition and it might possibly 
run several hundred miles if one wished to take the 
chances of destroying an inner tube by a blowout. THE 
TIRES TAKES OFF AT 6250 MILE8 ARE 8TILL GOOD for some 
distance and are being carried by the writer as 
"spares. " 

This mileage record is certainly excellent for a six 
cylinder car particularly, as runs have been over rough 
roads, and neither the writer, nor his boys are 
exceptionally easy on the machine or on tires. 

The easy running qualities of the Hudson and the 
satisfactory operation of the clutch— are undoubtedly 
factors in the long life of tires used on Hudson Cars. 
Tours sincerly, (Signed) A. W. Thornton. 



Fresno, Cal.. April 4, 1914. 



H. 0. Harrison Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 



Gentlemen: 



Attention Mr. Greth 



It may Interest you to know that I msde use of my 
Sir-40 to the extent of 486.2 miles during three 
consecutive days of the past week. During part of my 
demonstration, I had cause to hurry here from Exeter, 
making the 55.2 miles in exactly one hour and fifty 
minutes— an average of just thirty miles an hour over 
not the best roads. Ask Hadenfelt what this means. 

The "40" is more than proving itself down here, 
as to dste I have driven mine 4160 miles. THE OR I OI UAL 
TIRE8 ARE 8TILL OH THE CAR AHD STILL IH GOOD USABLE 
CONDITION. Mechanically It is running perfectly. We 
have not seen the "inside" of the motor, axle, olutoh 
or transmission. Have not broken a leaf in any spring 
nor "checked" the paint on any wheel. 

This I believe, is exceptionally gratifying as 
usually with a new model, such as the Slx-40, there are 
nearly always some little deficiencies showing up. I 
personally believe this car to be the best that the 
Company has sver turned out, barring none. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) E. W. Johnson. 
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THE season is open. The schedules are about 
completed. Most of the "team" are on their 
home grounds. 

Now it is "play ball." 

From now on we all must realize that if success 
is to perch upon our banners we must work — and 
work steadily and energetically. 

To treble our sales of last year probably will 
prove comparatively easy. But the wise man will 
not rest until his allotment is safely disposed of. 

Some dealers already are making 1915 sales. 
Before even the announcement has reached them, 
before they know full details of the new model, be- 
fore their demonstrator is built, they are selling on 
the strength of the Company's reputation, on the 
basis that they agree to furnish an even better car 
than was the last year's model. 

Bona-flde, cash-deposit orders have been taken by 
many dealers. Some report as high as 50 fresh new 
orders for the 1915 model now waiting. Many others 
have from 6 to 20 on hand. This shows that it is by 
no means impossible to sell cars, even before cata- 
logs or demonstrators are ready. 

The reputation achieved by the Hudson Six is 
sufficient to induce people to buy the 1915 model 
"sight unseen." 

Today the announcement — in the form of a Sup- 
plement to the Triangle — goes out to dealers. 

Next week will appear the first National adver- 
tising, giving the first public details of the new car 
and the new prices. 

The season is fairly on. 



31 Real Improvements 

^pHE'^l Improvements in the 1915 
-*■ Model" are real. Page 9 in the 
Supplement was written almost entirely 
by Howard E. Coffin himself. It is in 
some respects the most important page 
in the Supplement. Every dealer and 
salesman should thoroughly familiarize 
himself with these 31 refinements. 



THE winning word is ORGANIZATION. 
The successful HUDSON dealer for 
1915 will be the man who ao organizes 
his business that it covers every possible avenue 
of profit. 

It will seek out and avoid every angle of loss. 
It will miss no prospect Overlook no man 
with sufficient means to buy a HUDSON. 

It will provide the right man in the right 
place for every branch of the work. And see 
that the whole machine runs as smoothly as the 
Six motor. 
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DEALERS of long experience say that because 
a maker has sold during the course of ten or 
twelve years a large number of cars is no reason 
why ALL of these car-owners can be considered as 
boosters. 

Rather the reverse. In many cases the owner 
of any car of the vintage of a few years ago is 
frankly more or less ashamed of it. Frequently only 
financial considerations keep him driving an old car. 

The buyer of second-hand car is, because of that very fact, 
apt to be a man of more or less limited means. Few men who 
have the money would buy anything but a new, up-to-date car. 

Hence the fact that an old car has been sold by its first 
owner still does not remove the "curse" of out-of-dateness. 
The used-car buyer almost invariably depreciates his car. It 
"carries him about." It is "good enough for hack use." He 
"just bought it to learn to drive, you know." Just as soon 
as he gets some pressing financial matters adjusted "he is 
going to get a Six." 

These are samples of actual conversations. They prove the 
truth of the experienced dealer's contention that cars more 
than two or three years back are not serious disturbing fac- 
tors as far as the market for new cars and current models of 
the year is concerned. 

The application of this principle is that the prestige of the 
Hudson has nothing to fear from the fact that some other 
companies, longer in the field, have many thousands of old- 
style cars running. As it is practically only the cars of ihe 
last few years that can be considered as "good selling adver- 
tisements" there is nothing to fear from any number of thou- 
sands of out-of-date models. 

Some makers who at one time in the dim and distant past 
built a car that was a favorite in its day have, seemingly, 
failed to realize that the car of 1904, good though it may have 
been, has little or no effect on the buyer of 1914. 
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The Worlds' Greatest 
Automobile Trade-Mark 
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THE HUDSON TRIANGLE 



PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 



Issue of June 6, 1914 



The 1915 Line 



Early next week, further supplies of the 
supplement will be sent to all -dealers. 

After receipt of the supplement, if 
dealers find they have not a sufficient 
number, we ask them to wire us and an 
additional lot will be forthcoming im- 
mediately. 

Read the supplement, every word. 

1915 is a year of wonderful promise. 

What we will do with it depends entire- 
ly upon our work during the next six 
months. 

Before the snow flies, a large part of 
the year's business must be in sight or 
disposed of. 

The new cars will be pushed just as rap- 
idly as possible. 

It is earnestly requested that prelimi- 
nary work be so arranged that no delay 
will be experienced when demonstrating 
cars are received. 



iHE announcement is out. 

The Supplement to this issue of 
the Triangle tells the story of the 
new cars. 

Never before have Hudson dealers had 
such a magnificent line of cars to market. 

The cars that made history last year 
are here, and they are even better than 
before. 

Besides these cars, there are new mod- 
els that undoubtedly will sweep every- 
thing before them. 

The Supplement tells the story in de- 
tail, giving description and Illustrations 
of cars as far as is possible at this date, 
with full information about prices and 
equipment 

The 1914 Six, both in the "40" class and 
the "54" class was a wonder. 

The 1915 Six-40 and Six-54 are simply 
marvels. 

If anyone had said, a few years ago, 
that a car of the quality of the 1915 Six-40 
could be produced to sell at a price of 
$1550.00, he would have been set down as 
talking rank absurdity. 

Only in the Hudson plant, is it possible 
to produce such value at such a price. 

Never before has a Hudson car been 
scrutinized with such minute care by the 
Engineering Department. 

Every bolt and nut and detail of the 
chassis and body has been gone over, as 
with a microscope. 

Every possible point of criticism has 
been taken up, and forestalled. 

There may be better cars made in the 
future, but up to June 6, 1914, Mr. Coffin 
and his associates in the Engineering De- 
partment assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is nothing better in 
the world than the 1915 Hudson Six. 

That it will do even more wonderful 
things on the road than did the 1914 car, 
is beyond question. 

The refinements added by the Engineer- 
ing Department are not in themselves 
radical, but as a whole, they make up a 
much better article than even the suc- 
cessful 1914 models. 

These refinements are taken up in detail 
in the supplement. 

The supplement takes the place of an 
advance catalog. It is an easy and eco- 
nomical way of getting out, in the quick- 
est possible form, information about the 
new car to all our dealers and their pros- 
pects. 

A large edition of the supplement has 
b^en printed, and dealers will be fur- 
nished with all they need. 

Advance supplies of a small number of 
supplements are going out concurrently 
with this issue of the Trtaxgle. 



"They Say" That— 



O. A. Woody of Newton, Iowa, is one of 
the hustling and successful Hudson dealers 
in that state. His record to date is fifteen 
Hudson Sixes and he promises to largely 
excel this with the 1915 model. 



The Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Com- 
pany, distributors at St. Louis, has opened 
a used-car department just off automo- 
bile row. This idea of a special depart- 
ment has considerable merit. 



The slogan for 1915 is "Sell by Coun- 
ties." Distributors will find that to think 
in terms of individual counties instead of 
in terms of their entire territory will assist 
materially in securing complete distribu- 
tion of cars. 
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When decorating the new showrooms, 
don't forget that we have at the factory, 
quite a number of handsome pictures. 
Some are given away free of charge. For 
others, there is a nominal price put upon 
them merely to cover cost of production. 
We will be glad to hear from any dealer 
who wishes new pictures for his salesroom. 



Many dealers find it profitable to donate 
the nickel triangle for the radiator cap 
to all buyers. Some have distributed these 
triangles as Christmas gifts to good ad- 
vantage. We understand the Allen Motor 
Company, of Allentown, Pa., are among the 
number of those who give a nickel triangle 
to every owner free of charge. 



A Hudson Six-40 was the ofllcial car to 
the State Good Roads Convention at 
Gainesville. Fla. It made the run of 200 
miles from Jacksonville and return, log- 
ging the road as It went along. In the 
Florida "Metropolis," of May 2, was pub- 
lished the complete log of the trip. 



Orders still keep up for Triangle road 
signs, but many dealers have not yet been 
heard from. If your order is not in for 
these attractive, useful and profitable road 
signs to be used in your locality, get it in 
at once. 



"All sold out, money in the bank and gone 
visiting!" That is the explanation of A. E. 
Kirk of the Hutchinson Motor Car Company 
of Hutchinson, Kansas, for his recent visit 
to the factory the second time within a 
month. Mr. Kirk reports unusually good 
crops in the heart of Kansas in which his 
territory is located and says his prospects for 
a good season were never better. 



Eddie Bald, prosperous proprietor of the 
Eddie Bald Motor Car Company of the Steel 
City of Pennsylvania, dropped In recently to 
sign his 1915 contract. Incidentally he left 
an order for a number of the handsome photo 
enlargements of the Administration Building 
and Factory, which are available to all deal- 
ers at $1.00 each. He also placed an order 
for a Service Station filing case outfit, com- 
plete with guide cards, and twenty sets of 
dealer's service inspection tags for use In giv- 
ing his prospective 1915 owners the "best 
semi-monthly inspection service in Pitts- 
burgh." 



I Experience versus Opinion 
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TWO heads are better than one" is a very old maxim. 
Two or three or a dozen experienced heads are very much bet- 
ter than one, more or less, inexperienced. 
And experience is far more valuable and resultful than is mere 
opinion. 



The experience of twelve men in solv- 
ing a problem is worth twelve times more 
than the opinion of one. 

It was the opinion of a great many men 
that the motor-car was but a fad. The 
experience of the few pioneers was 
laughed to scorn. Yet the many were 
wrong; the lew were right. 

No one man can be engineer, metallur- 
gist, electrician, executive, sales-manager, 
advertising-manager, dealer, and sales- 
man. 

It would be absurd for the engineering 
department of the Hudson to tell deal- 
ers how to sell the car. Equally as ab- 
surd as for a non-trained man to tell the 
engineering department how to build 
the car. 

It is extremely doubtful if an advertis- 
ing man could devise a system of factory 
or office management that would be as 
effective as that designed by experienced 
executives and trained accountants. 

The successful sales-MAN but rarely 
makes a good sales-MANAGER. 

I heard a big distributor say the other 
day: "I am not a salesman. I can't sell 
cars. I am not a technical man. I can't 
repair cars. I am not an advertising 
man. I can't write ads. MY business is 



to 'run my business'. I know what I 
aim to accomplish. I seek out the best 
men I know for special positions. I tell 
them what I want to do. And I leave it 
to them to do it. If they can't do it I 
get someone who can. 

"I believe that the ideas sent out from 
the factory are apt to be right in a large 
percentage of cases. I cannot afford to 
pay for experience such as the factory 
can and does furnish. The factory can af- 
ford it because it has thousands of cars to 
sell while I have at most a few hundred. 

"The factory's ideas on salesmanship 
are apt to be better than mine. The ex- 
perience of the Sales Department of the 
factory is very likely a safer guide than 
my opinion. The knowledge of the Ad- 
vertising Department on advertising and 
advertisement construction is quite cer- 
tain to be better than mine. They have 
men who have spent all their lives doing 
those things, and only those. 

"I credit a large part of my success to 
my close relations with the men at De- 
troit. We don't always agree. But I am 
glad to accept their experience against 
my own mere opinion in nearly every 
instance." 

There is food for thought — at least — 
in the above. 
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(Keprtntea from nmtcen Magazxne oy courtesy of t#ie 
Timken- Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, Michigan.) 

Editor's Note — To prescribe this compound of sense and nonsense without pasting a warning label on 
the bottle would be a serious offense against the National Poor Fool Law. Even to state the exact pro- 
portions in the mixture would now be quite impossible. Certain extracts were not manufactured under 
our editorial roof hence their purity cannot be guaranteed. Others have imaginative qualities somewhat 
indeterminate. Yet within the concoction are some basic elements on which industrial health can be 
built. Shake well before using. The Editors, M. D. 



BECAUSE the motor car is probably the most 
severely used piece of machinery in the world 
it should not be made out in the open. No 
indeed ! No motor car has ever been a commercial 
success that was not made under roof. 

From which it follows that the roof has a lot to do 
with the success of the motor car. 

Now there are various kinds, shapes and sizes of 
roofs. There are also various kinds, shapes and 
sizes of motor cars. 

The object of this article is to call a few facts to 
the attention of scientists in the hope that some one 
of them may be thereby induced to collect and ar- 
range all the facts, and show to the public the exact 
effect the roof has on the performance of a car. 

Here are some facts for a starter: 

Not one make of car on the market today is 
wholly designed or made in all its parts under the 
roofs of its maker. Every car, without a single ex- 
ception, utilizes the engineering ability or the man- 



ufacturing facilities, or both, of specialists who 
know more than the unit car builder about some of 
the parts. A number of different roofs are used to 
protect these men from the weather. 

Any one of these specialists — say, for instance, an axle 
engineer working under a gravel roof — is not only willing but 
anxious to put at the service of the unit-car designer all his 
specialized knowledge, experience and ability as an axle ex- 
pert. This of course includes his ability to interdesign and 
co-relate the axles with all the other essential parts of the car. 

Having, under his gravel roof, by his own experience com- 
bined with that of a large number of car manufacturers, under 
other roofs, worked out certain principles, formulas and manu- 
facturing methods he enables the car designer to get the most 
advanced construction in this one part, the axle. 

Together, under first one roof and then the other, they plan 
the exact size and style of axles to make that car a balanced, 
well engineered unit. 

If, among the several types and sizes of axles the axle engi- 
neer is already making for other cars there happens to be one 
that meets all the requirements to make this a well engineered 
car, so much the better. If no suitable type and size is now 
being made the axle specialist Is the one best qualified to de- 
sign the particular axle that car should have. And when the 
right axle for that car has been designed he is the one best 
qualified to make it. 

It may be that some axle manufacturers make stock sizes 
and put them on the shelf, so to speak, to be sold without 
regard to fitness, at the best prices that can be obtained, and 
there may be car builders who go out to buy axles in such a 
way. If so, you can bank on it that they are the men who 
refer to the motor car industry as a 'game* and are forever 
comparing it with the bicycle business. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company makes no axle for stock. 
Each axle is manufactured especially for the car for which it 
has been designed. And each has been designed and inter- 
engineered with the car during a series of conferences between 
Timken engineers and those of the car builder. 

In these conferences, under a common roof, the designer of 
(Continued on col. 1, next page) 
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They Who "Sob" 



THERE are those who are ever "sobbing." 
Always are they hardly treated. 
Never do they get a square deal. 

Their ills and worries are vastly greater — so 
they assert — than those of others. 

The sun shines on many but never on them. 

Looked at through their eyes the world is a 
dark and dreary place, full of losses and dis- 
appointments and injustice. 

They are never happy except when they are 
miserable. 

It seemingly never occurs to them that man 
is largely the arbiter of his own fate. 

That most harvests are of the same kind as 
the seed that was sown. 

And that success and contentment and hap- 
piness come from within, not from without. 

Industry, intelligence, hopefulness and 
courage rarely fail to produce similar ends. 

Hit-or-miss methods have hit-or-miss results. 

Ignorance, however energetically applied, 
has no chance of turning out the work that 



comes through intelligence and know-how. 

Little details wreck more businesses than 
world-wide panics. 

It may require more courage to take a cold 
bath every morning than to win a Waterloo. 

It is hardly fair to expect the crown unless 
you are willing to carry the cross. 

Before you eni;y your neighbor his "luck" 
ask yourself if you are traveling the same road 
he traveled to gain it. 

Paradise lies on the other side of the river. 

If you knew the inside of every business his- 
tory you might be amazed to find that you had 
better chances than most. 

If you dont like the game you have always 
the privilege of quitting. 

Smiles and hopefulness breed success; snif- 
fles and sobs are advance agents of failure. 

"Sobbing" about ill-success 
known to change it. 

Martyrs are detestable. 

Don't sob. 
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(Continued from page 3) 



the car and the designer of the axle must of necessity come 
into very close inter-relations. Naturally each insists on the 
points he best knows. And each is anxious to get such points 
from the other. 

Now the axle maker, under his gravel roof, knows that the 
car finished under the saw-tooth roof of the car manufacturer 
must go out into the hands of ultimate owners in the open and 
give lasting satisfactory service as a unit, and in all its parts, 




if that car builder is to succeed and give future orders for 
axles to the axle specialist. And, if he is an axle maker who 
counts on conserving and increasing his roofs and his reputa- 
tion, he will be mighty particular to furnish the right axle and 
follow it with the right service. 

To do this he will insist on knowing all the essentials of the 
car that is to ride on his axle — its weight and distribution of 
weight, its horse-power, number of cylinders and many other 
facts — before he recommends just what axle should be used. 

Accessories such as lamps, windshield and speedometer and 
certain parts such as fenders, muffler and running boards, do 



not vitally affect the mechanical or engineering goodness of 
the car and hence do not concern the axle specialist. Loca- 
tion of the gasoline tank does concern him, for it affects the 
distribution of weight. It has been said that the motor car 
ought to be the most carefully designed and built piece of 
machinery in all the world. We agree! 

We have also heard it said that the 'death-rate' among car 
builders who claim to 'manufacture' 'under one roof has been 
greater than among car builders who have tried both ways and 
now frankly admit their experience shows certain fundamental 
component parts of the car can best be bought from parts 
specialists. It may be even so! 

In no other line of machinery — locomotive, stationary en- 
gines, electric motors, printing presses or any other line — no 
matter how long it has been manufactured, nor how big the 
prices — have the brains, study, experience and ingenuity of 
so many able engineers been put on each part and piece and 
on the inter-relations of all the parts, as have been put on the 
parts and the unit-whole of the motor car. 

In no other piece of machinery do manufacturers so 
universally admit by their every day practice, if not 
precept, that the making of single parts — such as 
axles, bearings, radiators, springs — is best left to spe- 
cialists who devote all their minds, capital and energy, 
each to the one part. 
Not a single motor car stands out from all the rest as being 
produced in every one of its essential constructive parts under 
the roofs of its builder. 

It may be that railroads refuse to buy locomotives that are 
not made from stem to stern under one roof. Possibly railroad 
purchasing agents even specify the style of roof. Or, they 
may only specify the essential characteristics of the locomo- 
tive and insist on knowing what its performance will be. We 
don't know. Neither do we know the relations between the 
roof and the motor car. We do sincerely hope some scientific 
investigator will be inspired by this talk to ferret out the 
facts and enlighten us. 



The Isle of Man Race 



Ay 



ON Wednesday and Thursday, June 
10th and 11, will be held the Inter- 
national Tourist Trophy Race of 
1914. This is organized by the Royal 
Automobile Club of Great Britain. The 



course is 37 V& miles in length, and eight 
laps will be made each day, making a 
distance of 600 miles for two days. This 
is the fifth race for the trophy. The first 
prize is the Tourist Trophy and £1000 
cash; second prize, £250. In addition to 
this, there are team prizes, fuel prizes 
and other trophies. The interest of Hud- 



son dealers in this race is wide-spread 
this year, because The Rawlinson-Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Ltd., of London, England, 
is expected to enter a Hudson car, and 
the eyes of Hudson owners and dealers 
everywhere are on the Isle of Man in 
expectation of the Hudson pulling dowr 
some of the prize money. 
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Howard E.Cof fin's Demonstration Formula 



for the 1915 Hudson Six-40 



T _ 1 

I the part of the car-owning public as/ to the pro- Manufacturers know it by heart. Most motor car 2 

•*■ nounced advantages of the small-bore, high- owners know it. Any dealer can tell it, it he will tell v 

efficiency engine. the truth and has no four-cylinder cars still on his y 

The light car of the Hudson Six-40 type, with hands for sale. A 

its power divided between the six small cylinders, During this coming season the small six-cylin- 2 

has come into its own. The wonderful performance der engine will reign in an even lower price class. It V 

of this type of car has lessened the field of the big will dominate the $1,250 and $1,500 field. The small, y 

four cylinder engine regardless of price. high speed, high efficiency motor will out-demon- ^ 

Howard E. Coffin in 1915 Hudson Light Six-40. V 

y 

six would dominate in all prices above $1,500. Not car up-keep, in flexibility at low speeds and high K 

all makers of this higher price classification have speeds, in quick acceleration and in easy braking, in 2 

built sixes. Some have tried to stand pat and con- passenger comfort at all speeds during the long 2 

tinue the four-cylinder models and the tool equip- day's run, in number of miles covered per day and iu y 

ments of past years. They have, spent big money in number of miles per gallon of gasoline — in all these ^ 

an effort to stay the march of the light six in popu- items the balance is strongly in favor of the light y 

lar favor and to sell a four-cylinder product. weight, high efficiency car of the Hudson Six-40 X 

A few makers have tried to straddle — to build type. g 

both fours and sixes — but a variegated product is a The Hudson dealer has been enthusiastic as to y 

hard thing to handle, no matter what the commodity, the performance of the Six-40 during the past sea- 4 

In either and any event, the history of the past son. The 1915 Six-40 is a better car than was the 2 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) V 
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The Uncorkers 



H 



rUDSON salesmen are corkers. 

They put over a great line of 
salesmanship last season. And are 
preparing to exceed their last year's 
record on the 1915 model. 

Says Glen Buck, of Chicago: "Corkers 
are rarely uncorkers." 

This principle holds good in all lines 
of endeavor. It is so true that it requires 
almost no elaboration. Everyone recog- 
nizes Its application on the instant. 

All questions -of morality, and right, 
and liberty aside, it is true that the per- 
sistent "uhcorker" rarely is a man to be 
trusted, rarely is a man who succeeds, 
rarely is a leader. 

"Uncorking" is a habit that gets a man 
nowhere. Except into the poorhouse, the 
jail, or the asylum. 

It fuddles his head, empties his pocket, 
ruins his digestion and his temper — unfits 
him for selling Hudsons. 

Habitual "uncorkers" are not wanted in 
the Hudson organization. Be they never 
so brilliant, never so clever, never so 
persuasive, we prefer their room to their 
company. We had rather take our chance 
on a slow man, a less alert man, a less 
brilliant salesman. And have his exper- 
ience and his training permanently pro- 
ductive. 

It is by no means the intention of the 
Triangle to assume the airs of a reformer. 
We are only interested in "uncorkers" 
because of the fact that they pull down 
the average selling ability and capacity 
of the Hudson organization. 

A bas the "uncorker!" 



Ignorance 



H* 



I" ALP the troubles and questions that 
annoy and beset us come through 
mere ignorance. 

Much of the criticism that is frequently 
given to details of automobile construc- 
tion would vanish if the inquirers were 
possessed of the knowledge used by the 
engineers who built the car. 

Doubts of the value of certain kinds of 
advertising and selling methods have their 
birth in lack of knowledge. 

Fear for the continuance of demand 
for automobiles, in the numbers being 
built annually, vanishes when the anxious 
one studies the question deeply enough to 
be informed of true conditions. 

So — the remedy for fear is knowledge. 
The antidote for dread and anxiety is 
facts. 



Howard E. Coffin's Demonstration Formula for the 
1915 Hudson Six-40 
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1914. We have progressed of course. 

Fifteen minutes at the wheel of the 
1915 demonstrator will convince the dealer 
as to the amount of our progression. 

He will learn that he can out-demon- 
strate any competition either in his field 
or out of it, in city traffic or in the open 
country, on hill or on level. He may 
establish the right of his Six-40 as the 
"King of the Road," the fastest, quickest, 
easiest-riding thing on wheels. 

Sales in most instances follow demon- 
strations. The dealer should take his 
prospect into the midst of those condi- 
tions met in everyday use. 

Take him into the street where traffic 
is heaviest and most aggravating. Show 
him the snail's pace on high gear — the 
virtual and even actual stops and starts 
without gear change of any kind. 

Take him upon the rough country road 
where one must slow suddenly from 
twenty miles down to five and then get 
away quickly, and still on high gear, after 
the chuck-hole or rough culvert has been 
passed. 

No amount of transmission or rear axle 
gearing will properly meet such condi- 
tions occurring a hundred times in each 
day's cross-country run and during each 
day spent in the city traffic. 

No amount or complication of gearing 
can offset the performance of the six. 

Take the prospect upon a hill or in 
deep sand and show him the performance 
of the Six-40. Run slowly on the hill or 
in sand and show him the steady pull of 
the motor, the smooth stream of power to 
the rear wheels. Ask the prospect to put 
any four-cylinder car through the same 
test Caution him against permitting the 
demonstrator to slip his clutch, as it is 
only through such tricky methods that 
even a semblance of this performance may 
be had with the four. 

Compare the spring action and easy 
riding of the Six-40 with any car in the 
world at any price. 

Run the car on the scales and let the 
prospect weigh it himself. No other 
dealer dare do it with any car in the Six- 
40 or any higher class. The shipping 
weight of the Six-40 is actual. Any 
special equipment may be easily esti- 
mated. 

Bear strongly upon the simplicity of 
construction and control — upon the won- 
derful infrequency of gear change. 

Impress upon the prospect the real 
meaning of the term economy. 

The vibrationless motor cannot but 



mean fewer adjustments and the absence 
of any crystallzing influence. The absence 
of vibration means economy, too, in the 
nerve organism of the passengers. 

Smooth and over-lapping flow of power 
from the six small cylinders insures long 
tire life and an absence of trouble in the 
driving mechanism between motor and 
rear wheels. 

Fit a one-gallon can on the dash beneath 
the bonnet — or a one or two-quart can 
will do as well and give quicker action. 
Let the prospect fill this can with gaso- 
lene with his own hands and play the 
observer during the run. 

Couple the feed from this can into the 
carburetor pipe line with a two-way shut- 
off valve. Select any reasonably good road 
or city street and show your prospect 
real miles per gallon — not conversational 
ones. 

Hudson cars are equipped with the most 
wonderful clutch in the world. Clutch 
trouble has been unknown to us for four 
years. Point out its smoothness of opera- 
tion, its simplicity in construction and 
care. 

The etiquette of the road now demands 
the dimming of the head lights when 
meeting other motor vehicles at night 
Show how easily this may be done and 
how handy is the horn button on top of 
the wheel. 

I have made no attempt in the fore- 
going to cover the thousand and one fine 
arguments given the dealers by our sell- 
ing department. I have been prompted 
to write this article because I have found 
upon the part of many dealers a lack of 
the realization of the demonstrating ad- 
vantages of the Six-40 type of light car, 
over the competition in this same or the 
higher price class. 

The light six will do many things bet- 
ter than will any other type of car. The 
dealer should know what these things are 
and make the most of them. 

I do not refer to so-called "stunts." I 
refer to those things which confront the 
user a hundred times each day, year in 
and year out 

The Hudson Six-40 will do "stunts" 
with any car at any price, but such per- 
formances have little or no meaning in 
the everyday life of a car. 

Study the weak points in the perform- 
ance of competing cars. Show the great 
superiority of the light six type in every 
kind of real car service. — Howabd E. 
Coffin. 



Here and There Among Hudson People 



Perroux & Jones is the new name of the 
re-organized firm which will distribute Hud- 
son cars to the "watchful waiting" ones in 
Augusta, Ga., and contiguous territory dur- 
ing the 1916 season. Like other progressive 
dealers, they see the advantage of adver- 
tising Hudsons with the nickel plated trian- 
gles on radiator caps and have ordered fifty 
which they will attach to owners' cars free 
of charge. A. W. Jones, representing the 
firm of which he is a member, placed the or- 
der verbally when he was at the factory re- 
cently to sign his 1916 contract. 

In the Pittsburgh territory, it has been 
found that a Light Six claiming pre-eminence 
over the Hudson Is altogether too heavy and 
lacks power. On one of the demonstrating 
hills it Is all this car can do to pull it on 
second with five people, while the Hudson 
Six-40 takes It with the same load on high 
at from 15 to 20 miles an hour. In any 
hilly country, the Hudson Six outclasses 
everything else in the field. 



A. Koehler, formerly assistant sales 
manager for Don Lee, Cadillac agent at 
Los Angeles, has Joined the organization 
of Harold L. Arnold, the successful Hudson 
distributor in that city. 



One of Guy L. Smith's friends, traveling 
in Australia, writes to the popular Omaha 
distributor that he has seen very many 
Hudson machines during his trip through 
the Island Continent 



The Hudson-Jones Auto Company, of Des 
Moines, is one of the many Hudson distribu- 
tors who are attaching the nickel-plated tri- 
angle to radiator caps of owners' cars free 
of charge. Recent orders of the triangles 
totaled 50. N. P. Swanson, of Alta, Iowa, and 
O. A. Woody, of Newton, Iowa, have also 
come to see the advantage of the advertising 
to be secured from attaching these triangles 
to owners' cars, and recently placed orders 
for quantities. 
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Keeping the Ball Rolling 



w 



E are going to have easy times 
this year/' said a big dealer 
at the factory the other day. 
"When I was a boy we used to make 
enormous snowballs by rolling them along 
the ground. It was slow work, at first. 
We started with a ball about the size of 
an apple, and gradually and slowly it 
gathered size until when we slipped it 
over the brow of the hill, and started it 
for the river, half a mile away, it was a 
fair-sized young avalanche. 

"That's the way the Hudson stands in 
ray territory. A few years ago we started 
the fight, in a small way. Gradually the 
excellence of the car, and its never-failing 
progress from good to better, made an 
impression. Now its reputation is such 
that any man in the territory who wants 
to buy a good car, and has the price, 
almost inevitably drifts into my place for 
a Hudson Six. You positively can't keep 
them away. 

"So all we have to do this year is to keep 
the ball rolling. To be sure we are going to 
work just as hard as ever. But the same 
amount of energy expended will produce 
300 sales this year where we had 100 last 
year. In other words I figure it to be three 
times as easy to sell the Hudson Six this 
year as it was last. 

"So the three times greater output will 
be automatically taken care of — as far as 
I am concerned — by the growing prestige 
of the car. It's like taking candy from a 
kid to get the new price for the new car. 
I thought the 1914 car was a winner. And 
if anyone had told me it could be improved 
I'd probably have called him a liar. Yet 
it has been made more attractive in many 
ways. It sure looks good to me." 



F. L. 8T. MARTIN 

■A0VOUA HOVE KABM 

P. O. SUtion B.. R. F. D. No. 2 

NEW ORLEANS. LA. 



March 17. 1914. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. , 
Detroit. Mioh. 

Dear Sirs: 

After many deliberations oyer 
purohasing a motor car this year, 
and baring owned and operated motor 
oars for nearly eight years. I de- 
cided this year to take my time, 
and see erery 1914 oar on the mar- 
ket. I finally wound up by buying 
your Hudson 54, whioh in my esti- 
mation, 1b the greatest oar on the 
market today for the. money. If I 
needed another oar. I would not 
hesitate a minute to buy another, 
and I reoommend the Hudson to all 
of my friends as the sweetest and 
easiest riding, and nearest to 
noiseless oar I hare erer driven 
or ridden in. 

I know now you are right in 
saying "onoe a Hudson owner, always 
a Hudson owner. " Your car has 
never failed to take me wherever I 
wanted to go and return without 
any mishap; something I can't say 
of many oars which I owned before 
the Hudson. 

I feel I oannot say too much 
for your great car. 

Wishing the Hudson Motor Car 
Company a leng life, 



I remain, 



respectfully, 
J. L. 8T. MARTIH. 



P. 8. Your factory is the first 
one that has erer asked me to take 
my car to the agent for inspection 
regularly for the first five 
hundred miles or six months. 
Mr. Testard. your lew Orleans 
agent has advised me already to 
bring in my car regularly for oare 
and attention. 

BAM 



Villa's Hudson Sixes on Benton Ranch 



THESE interesting photographs show General Francisco Villa, the victorious 
Mexican revolutionist, the three Hudson Forties he recently bought from El 
Paso distributor, and his handsome home in Chihuahua. 
The Hacienda del Fresno is located on the ranch once owned by the Englishman 
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various battlefields. Deserts and bad roads failed to stop the Hudson Six. Only 
complete washouts or entire lack of roads prevented them from going everywhere 
that the army went. 

Villa expresses himself as marveling at the efficiency and capacity as well as the 
comfort and staunchness of the Six-40. Until he experienced what could be done 
with the car he was most skeptical of the value of the motor-car under the strenuous 
conditions existing in Mexico. 



Tacoma is a Hudson Town 



IN Tacoma, Wash., the Pacific Car Com- 
pany during last season sold more 
Hudson Sixes than the Cadillac, Chal- 
mers, Overland, Buick and Studebaker 
cars combined. In a section where the 
Pacific Car Company sold 93 Hudson Sixes 
the Chalmers sold 6 cars and the Cadillac 
26 cars. This is almost three times as 
many Hudson Sixes as these two competi- 
tors combined. 



Nineteen Miles to the Gallon 
Over Pacific Coast Mountains 



INFORMATION has been received of a 
trip made by Mr. S. E. Simmons be- 
tween Sacramento and San Jose, 
California, in a Hudson Six. 

Somebody said that no six-cylinder car 
could equal a four in gasoline economy. 
Simmons' experience makes this state- 
ment look like a joke. 

He reports running 129.6 miles at an 
average of nineteen and seven-tenths 
miles to a gallon of gasoline. 

The saving of oil was equally notable. 
The entire distance was made with the 
oil indicator at "full." Mr. Simmons says 
that, as to cooling and radiation, they did 



not take on a drop of water during the 
trip. 

From his experience, he states that 
there is no question that a Hudson Six 
can be operated over the mountains of 
California and the western coast much 
more economically than can the much- 
advertised fours. 



A Big Factory 



VISITING dealers are amazed to find 
how quickly and readily the fac- 
tory has expanded its facilities to 
provide for the trebled 1915 production. 

Many have said they never before ap- 
preciated what an immense amount of 
space was included in the big buildings. 

After looking over the new chassis 
assembling departments, the startling 
new features in the paint shop, the unique 
system of truck-tracks, and other innova- 
tions the visitors are fully assured that 
the factory will have no difficulty what- 
ever in turning out the cars as promised. 

Yet practically all the work that has 
been needed to fit the big shop for the new 
year is the relaying of a few sections of 
flooring that was worn by the constant 
passing of the iron-wheeled trucks. 

Cutting down expenses is a science in 
the Hudson factory. 
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The Other Fellow's Pants 



It is always the other fellow's pants that 
look the best to us. 

The greenest grass is ever on the other tide 
of the street 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Most men are so close to their own business 
that they fail to appreciate its dominant 
points. 

"To see ourselves as others see us" is diffi- 
cult 

A correct perspective banishes criticism. 

An accurate view-point insures proper ap- 
preciation of our own product and practices. 

If we were wearing the other fellow's pants 
they might not impress us so much with their 
attractiveness. 

It is always well to remember that others 
see cis with the same envy as we see them. 

Distance — and the other fellow's posses- 
sions—lend enchantment. 

Kind friends ever are ready to carry to us 



tales of what our competitor is "putting over" 
on us. 

A healthy skepticism of most things we read 
and hear about what others are doing is a sure 
road toward contentment 

If we could change places with those we 
envy we soon might wish to be back again. 

Cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces 
frequently are only the product of vapor and 
hot air. 

On a close approach many intensely attrac- 
tive visions turn out to be mere mirages — 
misty nothings. 

In telling us of their own achievements 
most men multipy tacts by two. 

The greatest of successes may be criticized 
and derided by people who possess only hum- 
ming-bird brains. 

It is easier far to tear down than to build. 

It is foolish to permit ourselves to be "stam- 
peded" by fairy tales of the marvelous success 
of others. 



L 
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Excellent Up-Keep Record 



ROM HOMER T. CHAPPELL of the 
Mlneola State Bank of Mineola, 
Texas, comes a report of up-keep 
that is most excellent. We would not say 
it was unusual because we have records 
of very many Hudson cars that will do as 
welL Neither would we say that every 
owner could get this sort of a report. It 
depends upon the personal equation, the 
care of the car, the kind of driving that 
is done, and many other points. 

Says Mr. Chap pell, "We have been 
nearly three thousand miles over every 
kind of road, sand, mud, hills, smooth 
and rough roads but they all seem the 
same to the Hudson Six. The two rear 
wheels still have tSietr wiginal Detroit 
air, having been only partially inflated 
once or twice during the season. This 
record is far ahead of any other car 
that has ever been in this country. Even 
such cars as the very light ubiquitous car 
that is seen practically everywhere, and 
which is supposed to get very much more 
mileage per gallon than any six. I could 
not possibly expect better service from 
any car than I have received from this 
one." 



THE experience and 
failures of today 
should provide the 
foundation for better 
building tomorrow. 






When the Forty Pulled Straight Up 
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ALK about your grade-climbers! Here's a man who "pulled" a mountain grade 

that he vividly characterizes as "straight up." It actually was about 22% — 

something near 22 feet rise in every 100. 

When it is recalled that few cars except the Hudson Six will climb a 10% grade 

on high gear the importance of this bit of testimony will be appreciated. Of course, 

even the Hudson could not climb this mountain on "high." That it did it at all, 

with practically no overheating, is evidence of motor-ability. 



jresno. Cal. , March 22, 1914. 

I hare just returned from making a trip into the high Sierra* where I 
had a splendid opportunity to watch my Hudson Light Six perform. 

We, a party of six grown people~the lightest weighing 156 pounds- left 
at nine this morning and went direot to Toll House at the foot of the famous 
Toll House Hill, a distance of thirty-seven miles from Presno. We made this 
run in one hour and forty-fire minutes, reaching an elevation of 1000 feet. 
Prom there the road leads 8TRAI0HT UP THE 8121 07 TH1 MOUHTAIW. RI8IIO 1400 
TOT IH A L1TTLI L18S THAI 0H1 MIL1 AID A HALT. 

The oar suooea-sfully negotiated the Hill— thie mile and a half Is all 
en LOW gear— carrying all of our original party, and in so doing has 
materially strengthened my belief in the Hudson. It is true that the oar 
got some warm hut nothing at all Important. We put in some extra water hut 
considering the frightful oonditiem of the road bed due to "water breaxs" 
a foot high, I consider the performance a remarkable one. 

After reaohing tho top of the "hill," we traveled on to Pine Ridge, a 
distance of six miles where the elevation is 4600 feet. There we stopped 
for lunch ae the snow lies immediately baok of the camp, and the road is 
passable for only a short distance. 

If you hare anybody that is skeptical as to the pulling powers ef the 
Hudson under praetloal road conditions, send them to me and I will "show 
them" that the Hudson 81x has MORS THAI HIOUQH P0WJH 70ft ALL B2WIRSKIVT8 . 

If you happen to oome down this way in the near future, I would bo glad 
to take you on this trip as I am sure It would be Quite an experionoo for you 
to see the oar pull "STRAIGHT UP. " 

Yours rery truly, 

(Signed) 1. W. J0HVSOI. 
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Smaller and Lighter Motors to Be 
Used on Indianapolis Speedway 



Officials of Famous Racing Track Endorse Hudson Six-40 
Type of Motor as Most Efficient — The Great Ex- 
periment Ground Decides in Favor of 
Smaller and Lighter Motors 



f^ONTESTS such as the recent Indianapolis meeting are regarded by en- 
^"^ gineers and manufacturers as experiment stations rather than as testing 
grounds. 

The result of the races frequently determines future activities. What is 
learned there has a considerable influence on the line of future endeavor. 



The 1915 race, and contests for prob- 
ably the next three years, will be with 
motors of 300 inches or less total piston 
displacement. The officials have decided 
that the big, 450 inch motor must be aban- 
doned. Nothing larger than 300 inch 
will be permitted. 

The wonderful showing of the small- 
bore, long-stroke, light-weight motors 
confirmed engineers in their conviction 
that the day of the big, heavy, nerve-rack- 
ing automobile engine was over. Hence- 
forth in racing as in pleasure cars, the 
smaller, lighter motors only will be ac- 
ceptable. 

The motor of the Hudson Six-40 is of 
288 cubic inches total piston displace- 
ment. Practically identical with the ideal 



set after a trial of the best-built motors in 
the world by the Indianapolis officials. 

The Hudson Light Six fits — like a 
blister — the verdict of the Indianapolis 
officials as to the most effective combi- 
nation of motor-size and weight. 

Of course the Hudson Six-40 is not a 
racing car. Racing machines are specially 
timed, specially valved, differently ad- 
justed to what is required for a pleasure 
car like the Hudson Light Six. 

Yet the decision of the experts, after the 
experience of the 1914 races, shows that in 
fundamentals and in foundation principles 
— which are alike in both pleasure and 
racing cars — the Hudson Six-40 is again 
proven close to the ideal for power, en- 
durance, flexibility, speed, and other 
wanted features. 
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Wilful Mis-Statements 



IT is much to be regretted that a tend- 
ency now and then appears in some 
motor-car advertising toward appar- 
ently deliberate mis-statements. 

Such mis-statements react in most 
cases upon their authors. Usually they 
do little harm to those whom they are 
intended to injure. 

Yet it is well to be on guard against 
such. To have an answer for prospects 
who repeat the assertions. 

Just now an advertisement is appear- 
ing in which reference is made to the 
alleged claim of the makers of Six-cylin- 
der cars that their motors are "more 
powerful" than the Pours. 

The advertisement then goes on to 
speak of the modern light, flexible Four 
and to contrast it with what it calls the 
tremendously heavy, over-powered Six. 

This is apparently deliberate mis-state- 
ment. These advertisers know very well 
that the Six does not claim "more power" 
than the Four. Their engineers know 
that power comes from cylinder volume 
and quantity of fuel burned. They know 
that as much power can be had from a 
one-cylinder as from a six. 

What the maker of the Six does claim 
is that his motor burns less fuel, and 
produces the same amount of power more 
economically, and applies it more perfect- 
ly and continuously than does the Pour. 

He claims that the constant pull of the 
Six is more effective and less wearing 
on machine and man than is the inter- 
mittent and jerky Pour. 

That though there may be no more 
power developed in the motor than in a 
Four of equal cylinder volume, that the 
power of the Six is more perfectly utilized, 
less wastefully applied, and hence that 
the driving impulse is greater for the 
fuel consumption. 

Of course these things are all very well 
known to automobile engineers the world 
over. 

But some advertisers find it preferable, 
or perhaps necessary, to close their eyes 
and declare that the sun doesn't shine. 

The reply to all these specious and 
cleverly-worded "knocks" is to be thor- 
oughly posted on all that has been pub 
lished about the relative value of the Six 
and the Four. The Digest has many 
valuable articles written by Mr. Coffin 
himself on this point. These should be 
perfectly familiar to every dealer and 
salesman. 

Then when a prospect brings up these 
much-advertised mis-statements it will be 
easy to show him the facts, and explain to 
him why some advertisers seem to think 
it necessary to use these ingeniously- 
worded traps for the unwary. 



Excellent Description of Hudson Light Six 



NOTE Mr. Coffin's comments pen- 
ciled across the clipping. Our 
thanks are due the National 
Economy Record for this excellent de- 
scription of the 
Hudson Six-40. 
It exactly fits 
the Light Six. 
Rarely has 
anything been 
written so per- 
fectly describ- 
ing the quali- 
ties which Mr. 
Coffin and his 
expert engl- 
neers have 
built into the 
Hudson Six-40. 

A poor de- 
luded prospect 
bought a heavy 
car the other 
day, "because," 
he said, "a 
heavy car 
wears longer, 
lasts longer, 
'holds the road' 
better and is 
more comfort- 
able than a 
light car." 

What he 
called a "light 
car" was a car 
so extremely 
light that it bounced and jumped all 
over the road — except on smooth city 
streets — whenever the speed exceeded 
12 or 15 miles an hour. 



The fallacy of the idea that a heavy 
car "wears longer," "lasts longer," 
"holds the road better," has long been 
recognized by most thoughtful buyers. 
Only now and 
then is the 
curious belief 
found. 

The Hudson 
Light Six is 
light by com- 
parison. And 
light in weight 
when size, pow- 
er and carrying 
capacity is con- 
sidered. 

It is suffici- 
ently heavy to 
be steady. Ev- 
erything in its 
make-up is 
amply strong. 
Yet it weighs 
about half as 
much as the car 
the man bought 
because it was 
"heavy." 

And this 
lower weight 
makes for fuel, 
tire and nerve 
economy. And 
because it isn't 
bumped to 
pieces by its 
own weight it outlasts the heavy car. 

A strong, light, scientifically built 
side-bar buggy travels faster, easier and 
longer than a heavy, clumsy, crude hay- 
wagon. 
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An Admirer of Thoroughbreds 
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GEORGE H. KETCHAM, of Toledo, is a great admirer of thoroughbreds. Mr. 
■ Ketcham, in spite of his own strong individuality and reputation, is best 
known outside Toledo as the owner and driver of the world's fastest stallion 
Cresceus. Cresceus is universally known all over the world, and is the only stallion 
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to the modern vehicle, the 

automobile. Being an admirer of thoroughbreds, it was also natural that Mr. 
Ketcham should select, for his personal use, a Hudson Six, which he bought in the 
form of the Six-54 Sedan. 

Our illustration shows Mr. Ketcham driving the great race horse Cresceus, as he 
appeared in his palmy days, and it also shows Mr. Ketcham standing beside his 
latest thoroughbred, the Hudson Six-54. 
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"Lou's" Hunches f 
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CL. ROSS, vice-president of the Pa- 
cific Car Company of Tacoma, 
• known on the Pacific Coast as 
"Lou," has many good "hunches." 

Here is one of them: 

He has an arrangement with the rail- 
roads in his city called "reciprocal de- 
murrage" by which arrangement, when 
he unloads cars promptly upon arrival, 
he is given credit for forty-eight hours 
demurrage. 

This is payable when other cars are 
not unloaded promptly, by being credited 
on demurrage bill for the other cars. 
This arrangement is possible because 
when cars arrive he ordinarily has forty- 
eight hours' time in which to unload 
them, after which time demurrage is 
charged for each twenty-four hours. 

By promptly unloading all cars which 
arrive he thus gains in several cases a 
demurrage for forty-eight hours and on 
one occasion lately when he was unable 
to unload his cars promptly he had to 
his credit an amount covering demurrage 
payable for several periods of twenty- 
four hours each. 

Here is a plan to sell Hudson cars 
which "Lou" says has brought good re- 
sults: 

The Hudson Six-40 sells in Tacoma at 
$1,900. In a recent sale a second-hand 
car was taken in at $500 and the sales- 
man's commission on this particular sale 
was five per cent, or $95. Of this amount 
$35 was paid to him when the new car 
was delivered and the balance of $60 re- 
mained. 

This balance of $60 would be paid to 
any salesman who sold the second-hand 
car. Naturally the salesman who made 
the deal for the new car and has $60 of 
his commission still tied up in a second- 
hand machine will make every effort to 
sell the used car he had taken in. This 
for fear some of the other salesmen get 
ahead of him and reap part of the bene- 
fit of his work. 

The details of this plan naturally will 
not apply in the same ratio to every deal 
but the principle remains the same. It 
has been found an excellent way of in- 
citing the salesmen to the highest kind of 
energy in disposing of used cars. The 
consequence is that the used car has 
ceased to be a problem with the Pacific 
Car Company. This addition to the vari- 
ous selling methods for use with selling 
second-hand cars is worthy of careful 
note. 



Where is Another as Handsome? 



DO YOU know of a Hudson distrib- 
utor anywhere who has a handsomer 
building than the beautiful struc- 
ture illustrated below? 

Do you wonder that the Southern 
Motors Company, Hudson distributors 



gasoline cars the company handles the 
Detroit Electric vehicle. 

On the occasion of the opening of the 
building 1,500 invitations were issued. 
The very flower of the city's social and 
business people were present. The hours 
were 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. Lavish deco- 



at Louisville, Kentucky, is proud of this 
magnificent salesroom, office, garage and 
service station? 

The building cost over $200,000. It 
has 35,000 square feet of floor space. 
And it will accommodate 125 gasoline 
cars, and 100 electric cars. Besides its 



rations were used and an orchestra was 
in attendance. Tea was served in the 
afternoon and punch in the evening. 

This is the sort of building and this 
the method of presenting it that aids in 
keeping the Hudson prominently in the 
minds of the "best people on earth" — 
the people who buy and use motor-cars. 
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Lambert Entertains 

Employees on Yacht 



LOUIS E. LAMBERT, President and 
General Manager of the Lambert 
Automobile Company, Baltimore, 
Md. f one of the well-known and energetic 
Eastern distributors of Hudson Sixes, has 
just acquired a 60 foot yacht which he 
named "Major." 

Being a firm believer in having a spirit 
of loyalty strong in his organization, he 
entertained on a recent Sunday his nine- 
teen employees on the yacht. Refresh- 
ments were served, music was rendered 
and several speeches were made. The 
reports are that a speech by Mr. Lambert 
and one by his brother, Walter Lambert, 
sales manager of the company, were the 
hits of the occasion. 
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My Sear Vinningham, 



May 8eventh, 
nineteen fourteen 



Tuesday I christened my Hudson Porty with a road trip to 
BelTidore and return, one hundred and twenty-eight miles. 
The roads were abominable , full of holes and ruts and stones 
and everything. Ha tu rally I didn't try to save gasoline, as a 
matter ef fact I didn't think of it until I returned. I 
filled the oar just before starting and out of ouriosity again 
on returning and the average was bxaotly sixteen miles to the 
gallon over those rough roads. 

Ivory day I own that oar I am more in love with it. 
Thought you might be pleased to know how muoh I think of it 
and also to know that up to date there has been twenty Eudsons 
sold in Oak Park alone, and the season Just fairly begun. 
The present indications are that next year will double or 
treble that number. I think that is "going some" in Oak Park. 

Too, I think I owe a vote of thanks to you for intro- 
ducing me to this member of the Hudson family. 

Sinoerely, 



Mr. C. C. Winnlngham, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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W. K. Patterson, formerly connected with 
the Technical Division of the Service Depart- 
ment, as traveling: representative, performed 
his services in Washington so well that the 
Hudson Automobile Company of the Nation's 
capital induced him to forsake the employ of 
the factory and take charge of their service 
station. He was at the factory recently, 
busily engaged for two or three days in ab- 
sorbing all the information he could which he 
thought would be of value to him in his new 
position. 

O. Remensnyder, manager of the Saginaw- 
Hudson Sales Co., of Saginaw, Mich., sold his 
last 1914 car just in time to beat out the 
announcement of the 1915 model and came 
to Detroit to celebrate the clean-up. He is 
one of the many alert and progressive Hudson 
dealers. During the season of 1914 he has 
established Hudson service in Saginaw upon 
a basis thoroughly satisfactory to every Hud- 
son owner within his Jurisdiction. He is en- 
thusiastic over the prospects for the 1915 
season. 



They were discussing salesmen. One made 
the remark that he had a salesman who could 
average four cars a month throughout the 
year. Another said three cars a month 
was a good average. Then up spoke "Jack" 
Phillips of St. Louis: "Well, I. personally, 
have sold 81 cars since August 15th, 1913. 
What dealer or salesman can beat that?" 



In a subscription contest conducted by the 
Wilmington Morning News of Wilmington, 
Del., the grand prize is a Hudson Six-40. This 
is offered by the paper. The car was pur- 
chased through the Wilmington branch of 
the Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Company, 
whose headquarters are at Philadelphia. Not 
only was this a good sale for the Gomery- 
Schwartz Branch, but it insured for them a 
splendid lot of free advertising. The car was 
sold at full list price with freight for cash, 
no discount or deductions whatever being 
made on account of the advertising. 



The Hudson-Brace Motor Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recent acquisitions as Hudson 
distributors, have started out with many ex- 
cellent Ideas. Among these Is one of the 
handsomest and neatest letterheads that is in 
use by any Hudson distributor. For those 
who contemplate getting up new letterheads 
in the near future, we would offer the sug- 
gestion that if they would write the Hudson- 
Brace Motor Company, Mr. Brace would no 
doubt, be very glad indeed to send them a 
sample of this most excellent letterhead. 



Talking about Standard Oil business, we 
think Hudson dealer Blakeslee in Neodesha, 
Kansas, Is entitled to a chromo. He recently 
sold to the President of the Standard Oil 
Company of Kansas a Six-40, to the Treas- 
urer a Six-40. to the President of their re- 
finery at Neodesha, a Six-40 and to the 
Superintendent of the refinery at Sugar Creek, 
a Six-54. He has also sold a Six-40 to the 
General Solicitor of the Ferry Oil and Gas 
Company, a subsidiary company to the 
Standard Oil. This item is commended to 
the careful attention of Mr. Lou Ross of 
Tacoma, who was recently mentioned in the 
Triangle in connection with some Standard 
Oil Company orders. 



Frank H. Jennings of the A. H. Jennings & 
Sons, Hudson distributors in Kansas City, 
Kansas, reports that there have been more 
Hudson Sixes sold in their territory in the 
1914 model than any other one make of car 
with the exception of a very low-priced mod- 
erate-efficiency car. In Wyandotte County, 
five Six-54's and ten Six-40's, 1914 models 
have been delivered against three of a promi- 
nent four-cylinder car and three of a six- 
cylinder that sometimes fancies Itself a com- 
petitor for the Hudson. These little Items 
Indicate that A. H. Jennings & Sons are 
actively on the job in Kansas City. 



A. T. Crawford, the optimistic and hustling 
Hudson distributor of Scotts Bluff, Nebr., 
breezed Into the factory recently to sign his 
1915 contract. He left us with our sides 
aching from laughter at his droll stories. 
Crawford is a good advertiser and mixer. 
One of his stunts to please prospects and to 
get them to remember him is the presenta- 
tion, upon first making their acquaintance, of 
a lead pencil nicely printed with his name 
and a brief advertisement. After the pros- 
pects get the pencil sharpened and figure out 
the amount of money the Hudson will save 
them in various ways, they use them for 
filling in their names on the dotted line. 
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The Alphabet of the 
Hudson Six 

A Six is fundamentally better than a Four for the following 
reasons: — 

Because of its six cylinders there are no dead centers. Power 
is continuously applied. The basic superiority of the Six 
is all in that statement. 

Cylinders are subject to lower explosive strain; hence can be 
made lighter, thinner, are more easily cooled, cost less to 
build. 

Direct drive — or high gear — is used practically all the time. 
One may slow down to a snail's pace in congested traffic, 
or take almost any hill without changing gears. 

Every drop of force in the fuel is utilized to move a Six along 
the road. In the Four much power is consumed in over- 
coming inertia of heavy parts. 

fly-wheel weight can be less in a Six, because it is under 
constant torque, no dead centers. Hence steadier running, 
and quicker pick-up. 

Q yroscopic effect of steady motion of Six makes easier steering, 
holds road better, makes pleasanter riding. 

Heaviness and "logyness" of so many Fours is entirely absent 
in Hudson Light Six. It seems to skim over the roads 
and hills without effort. 

Initial cost of a Hudson Light Six is less than you are asked 
for inferior Fours. 

J ust as the Two displaced the One, and the Four the Two, so 
the Six has conquered the Four. Simply progress and 
improvement. 

Knowledge of what the Hudson Six-40 will do is all that is 
needed to sell it to any prospect. 

Light weight — as in the Hudson Six-40 — insures light gasoline 
and tire bills. 

M erel y because there have been thousands of Four-cylinder 
cars sold is no reason why they are as good as Sixes. 
People used candles before electric lights were discovered. 

Not a man who once uses a Six ever goes back to a Four. 
"There's a reason." 

Qnly people who cannot afford to pay over $1,000 for a car 
are now buying Fours. 

Practically every important manufacturer now features a Six 
as his "best" car. 

Quick pick-up in difficult situations is a valuable quality of 
the Hudson Six-40. 

Racing officials at Indianapolis speedway will hereafter require 
contestants to measure not over 300 cubic inches cylinder 
area. The Hudson Light Six is 288 cubic inches. 

Six small cylinders burn no more gas than Four large cylin- 
ders; and they apply the power more smoothly and 
economically. 

The easiest way to prove the wonderful qualities of the 
Hudson Six-40 is to let the prospect drive it five miles. 

Under equal conditions the Six will beat the Four at every- 
thing. 

Victory is the shadow of the Hudson Six. 

When in doubt buy a Hudson Six — is Hoyle "down to date." 

Xenophon never recorded anything half so wonderful as the 
rise to dominance of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

You will never know the full meaning of motor-car satisfac- 
tion until you own your Hudson Six. 

Zero in automobile knowledge — the man who thinks any 
other car is as good as the Hudson Six-40. 



The New Six- 54 



VISITING dealers are enthusiastic over the 1915 "Fifty- 
Four." 
It surely is a big, impressive-looking car. The new 
hood shaped like the Forty — is receiving high praise. It adds 
much to the massiveness and dignity of the car. And the 
Engineering Department considers it is more efficient as well. 

The new divided front seat is highly commended. The 
application of the one-man top to the 54 evidently meets a 
waiting demand. All approve it. 

Great attention is being paid to the finishing of the car. 
We feel confident that dealers will appreciate the extra care 
taken in this connection. The effort is being made to produce 
a car that will be even more nearly perfect mechanically, more 
beautiful, more durable than last year's model. This is by 
no means an easy task. The 1914 car was difficult to excel. 
But as perfection never can be attained there always is oppor- 
tunity for progress in all human endeavor. 

The price is $100 higher than last year. We are assured by 
visiting dealers that this will meet with the commendation of 
our friends everywhere. $2350 for a car of the class and per- 
formance of the 54 is surely most moderate. Comparisons can 
safely be made with cars at double its price. 

Taking it all through — though there are but minor changes 
in the car — the 1915 model 54 is a distinct advance. 
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Suggested by a Distributor as a Guide for Hudson Dealers 



WE will not sell a Hudson Six by misrepre- 
sentation. 

We will not lie about the Hudson, nor 
about competing cars. If we discover that any 
man in our employ has persistently and delib- 
erately "knocked" a meritorious competing car 
we will discharge him on the spot. The truth 
about our car is good enough. And we are not 
in business to attack our friends who sell other 
cars. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company is too big, 
and too jealous of its reputation, to deliberately 
turn out a poor piece of work. That* 8 the 
quickest known way to "kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs." How silly it would be to 
ruin a great and growing business by putting 
out a badly designed, poorly-built car. 

You can rest assured that the men who build 
the Hudson are more anxious than anyone else 
to have a car as nearly perfect as possible in 
every bolt, and screw and nut. Just as fast .as 
they discover better ways of doing and making 
things they put them into the car. Hudsons are 
always just a little ahead of other cars in the 
settled and tested improvements used in them. 

When anyone "knocks" the Hudson, dont be- 
lieve them ! There is always some reason for their 
doing so. They always have "an axe to grind." 

Compare the Hudson fairly with other care. 
That is all we ask. 
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Don't Argue 



ARGUMENT is poor salesmanship. 
The best salesmen avoid argument 
■as they would the pestilence. 

Arguing with a man never gets you 
anywhere. 

The experience of every Hudson dealer 
and every "star" Hudson salesman is 
dead against the mechanical — detail — 
arguing plan of trying to sell motor-cars. 

Rarely is a man of decided convictions 
changed in his opinion by mere argu- 
ment. The only result is that a feeling 
of irritation is created. Then "good-bye" 
to the sale. 

Agree with what the prospect states as 
his opinion. 

Then side-step it, or tactfully switch the 
conversation so that you can show good 
reason for having that particular feature 
different in the Hudson. 

One of the most successful of Hudson 
salesmen doesn't attempt to learn all 
about the mechanical details of the car; 
he cannot drive an automobile; he frank- 
ly tells prospects that he knows little or 
nothing about the machinery of a motor- 
car. Yet he sells probably more cars 
than any other one man in the Hudson 
organization. 

He sells cars on what the buyer can 
Bee, what he can understand; on the basis 
that the Hudson Company's reputation 
has been built up on a car that always 
gives satisfaction. On the service with 
which his dealer follows every car. 

It is not recommended that a salesman 
should stop studying the car or its con- 
struction. But that knowing all about 
its mechanical features he should avoid 
argument about them — that gets him no 
further toward the dotted line and is al- 
ways done at the hazard of losing the sale 
altogether. 



"Make a Note of It" 



THERE are successful salesmen who 
rely entirely on their memory. 
They carry no note-book. They make 
no written record of prospects, calls and 
results. 

There are others who trust nothing to 
memory. They live with a note-book. A 
pencil is never out of their hands. 

Of the two methods the latter Is to be 
recommended for the majority of people. 

The "memory" salesman frequently 
finds that some prospect whom he had 
forgotten has slipped away to another 
car. The man with the note-book, who 
scans the pages diligently and persistently 
rarely loses a sale through sheer over- 
sight. 



"Service 
After 
Sale" 

Is Motto 



That "service" 
after sales consti- 
tutes a great fac- 
tor in the automo- 
bile business is the 
contention of J. W. 
Stockard, Hudson 
distributor at El 
Paso, Texas. 

Not only, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stock- 
ard, is the service 
coming to the own- 
er, but they can in 
many cases scarcely 
get along without it 
and in the majority 
of the cases the 
work to be done on 
the new cars is of 
such minor nature 
that it requires only 
the work of a few 
moments of the 
skilled mechanic's 
time to put the car 
in the best of shape, 
while on the other 
hand, a slight neg- 
lect may mean 
days of trouble with 
added expense. 

"Take for e x- 
ample," says Mr. 
Stockard, "my trip 
to Old Mexico. Sev- 
eral weeks ago I 
sold three Hudson 
cars to the rebel 
army now operating 
in the northern part 
of Mexico. Last 
week we received a 
wire that one of the 
2ars was out of com- 
mission and no re- 
pair man within 
miles. There was 
nothing to do but 
take a man and go 
to the car, which 
was near Torreon, 
Mexico. On our ar- 
rival, which, by the 
way, was three 
days after we re- 
ceived the news, we 
found nothing out 
of order but a loose 
connection in the 
wiring, and the 
work of putting the 
car in order was 
done in less than 
an hour. 

"While the trip 
was expensive In a 
measure, we had 
our word out to the 
owners that the car 
would run and that 
we would take care 
of them, therefore, 
the trip was neces- 
sary." 

When asked if 
such service pays. 
Mr. Stockard stated 
It did, as he placed 
four other cars 
while on the trip. 
The cars will be 
sent across the line 
as soon as they -ar- 
rive from the fac- 
tory. The new ma- 
chines are of the 
seven-passenger 
type, all Hudsons. 



Seest thou a deal- 
er diligent in hit 
business he may sit 
behind four kings, 
and yet he that 
possesseth a cost 
system winneth out 
on a bobtail flush. 




IT IS quite evident from the photograph that Milton G. 
Smith, of South Bend, Ind., the hustling Hudson distribu- 
tor at that point, is proud of his connection, proud of the 
word "Hudson," and persevering in telling people about it. 
Notice the Triangle at each end of his sign, also notice the 
large sign in front of the garage "Hudson Service Station." 



Also please note that he has ordered one hundred of the 
Triangle Road Signs and is preparing to tie up this big sign 
in front of his office with all the country roads for thirty or 
forty miles around South Bend. This insures that every 
Hudson tourist who approaches South Bend will know that 
Milton G. Smith is ready to give him Hudson service at any 
time. It also tells all other tourists passing near South Bend 
that the Hudson dealer is alive and on the job. It advertises 
the Hudson car. It advertises the Hudson dealer. It adver- 
tises Hudson service. It looks to us as if it was a pretty good 
thing all round. 

Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on his energy and on his 
ability to recognize a good idea. 



Decorated Hudson Six 
Creates Sensation 



STEINHARDT, of San Antonio, Texas, the famous "Bill" 
Stelnhardt, known from coast to coast among Hudson 
representatives, created a sensation during a recent 
famous pageant in San Antonio with his decorated Hudson 
Six. 

With characteristic energy, Mr. Stelnhardt had secured the 
post of pilot car for the Hudson. The brilliantly lighted and 
beautifully decorated Six followed immediately after the squad 
of mounted police who headed the parade. 

Some very unique lighting effects were worked out and 
used on this car. Each one of the artificial flowers shown in 
the annexed photograph contained an incandescent bulb. 



Lights were also used around the wheels, which were worked 
from a very cleverly contrived circular switch on the hubs. 

Wires for the entire illumination with the exception of that 
in connection with the hub of the wheel, were entirely con- 
cealed. 

The car made a tremendous hit and excited a great amount 
of attention. 

Credit is due to the San Antonio delegation for their effective 
work. 

In the car as photographed are shown Mr. Stelnhardt in the 
tonneau with Wayne Hearne of the Stelnhardt organization 
in the driver's seat. 
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Yankee Training Makes Hit 



WOLL1UNG & CARROLL, Yankee 
distributors of Hudson cars in 
Hamilton, Ont, visited the fac- 
tory recently, introducing themselves with 
credentials from A. M. Thompson, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Dominion Automobile 
Company, of Toronto, and with an attrac- 
tive business card which bears the cap- 
tion under their name, "Motor Car 
Experts." 

These Hamilton salesmen, who received 
their training in widely separated motor 
car institutions in the United States, 
boast the finest service station in Hamil- 
ton. They not only promptly and excel- 
lently take care of Hudson cars, but also 
have a working agreement with the Chal- 
mers dealer and do all service work on his 
cars. They have made themselves so well 
known in this respect that they are "get- 
ting themselves talked about" in Hamil- 
ton's most exclusive clubs, prompt service 
extended to the members being largely 
responsible. 



Mar a Co&fin Saysj— 

"The HUDSON Six-40 shines perhaps 
brighter in performance than in any 
other quality. Therefore get your pros- 
pect into the car as quickly as possible. 
And keep him there until he signs the 
order. Make your office in the car." 



Everybody Says It 



THESE envelopes, addressed to the 
Memphis Motor Car company, of 
Memphis, by Nate Morris, an en- 
thusiastic owner, are novel and striking 
but not unusual in the message they 
carry. 

Mr. Morris is proud of his Hudson Six. 
That is surely evident And he is becom- 
ing even more enthusiastic. His first 
envelope reads: "Hudson Car — Best Car 

in thp Wnrlri." Hia npict PTivplnno shnwpri 



Car in the World AND COLONIES." 

Possibly outlying planets in our solar 
system are the "colonies" of the world. 
Yet we had hardly dared to hope that the 
motorists of Mars, Venus, Jupiter and 
otfeer orbs were admirers of the Hudson 
Six. But Nate Morris seems to assert 
this to be the fact And possibly he 
knows! 
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Governors, Too, Like The Hudson 
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HAVING owned two Peugots and one imported Fiat car ex-Gov- 
ernor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, who was secretary of the treasury 
under Roosevelt, sees in the Hudson Six-40 an ideal family car. 
His tribute to American cars was paid the other day when he pur- 
chased one of the newest type Hudsons from the San Diego distributor. 
The sale was made by M. L. Sarsfield. 



In this sale the Hudson competed with 
every car selling in San Diego for more 
than $1,500. The former governor inspect- 
ed several cars and had demonstrations 
but decided on the Hudson for its general 
efficiency and comfort. 

Ex-Gov. Shaw and family are visiting 
in San Diego and it is very probable that 
they will locate there permanently. 

In the sale of the car to the former 



cabinet member the Hudson adds another 
name to its list of those who have held 
high positions in state and governmental 
life. Several governors are Hudson own- 
ers as well as many men who have at- 
tained high rank in official circles at 
Washington and elsewhere. 

Local automobile dealers concede the 
sale to ex-Governor Shaw to be the best 
one made In San Diego this season. 



PertiB<ant and Inm-pertiiaant 



Dr. Reuben T. Johnston of 616 Eastern 
Park Way, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes to the A. 
Elliott Ranney Company, of Brooklyn, ad- 
vising them that he has driven his Hudson 
Six 13,000 miles to date, that it has given 
exceptionally good service, an excellent aver- 
age on mileage for gasoline and universal 
satisfaction generally. He expresses his ap- 
preciation of the service given by the Brook- 
lyn Branch of The A. Elliott Ranney Com- 
pany and the gentlemanly and courteous 
treatment accorded him, all of which Is an 
evidence that a good car, well looked after is 
an excellent advert isemen t. 

Alexandria, La., reports a larger number 
of Hudson owners in that city and suburbs 
than the owners of all other cars in its class 
combined. 

The Seville Auto Sales Company, who re- 
cently signed up for the Hudson line at 
Seville, Ohio, have just moved into a new 
garage, which is connected to a most com- 
plete machine tool room. This enables them 
to render first class machine work, as a com- 
ponent part of their service. They claim 
that the Seville Auto Sales Company has the 
one complete garage In Medina County. With 
all letters sent out from the office, they are 
enclosing a folder calling attention to their 
service and to the merits of the Hudson car. 
This folder is very artistically gotten up, and 
undoubtedly has been of benefit in producing 
business for them and for the Hudson line. 

The Fleming Motors Company, of Scran ton, 
Pa., recently wrote up: "We have the pleas- 
ure to acknowledge letter with reference to 
our order for one hundred road signs. We 
consider this one of the very best propositions 
possible and are at a loss to understand how 
any dealer could even delay, in sending: an 
order for a considerable number of these 
signs. We, for our part, would be perfectly 
willing to pay a considerably higher price, if 
necessary. In order to secure the signs. We 
expect these to prove of great value to us in 
local advertising along the routes near our 
city." 



N. P. Swanson, Hudson dealer at Alta, 
Iowa, made a test on a Six-40 the other day. 
He drove a hundred and twenty-five miles 
on six gallons of gasoline. He Is absolutely 
positive as to the mileage and the quantity 
of fuel, because he filled the tank, a41 It 
would hold, before he started and all it would 
hold after he got back, measuring accurately 
the quantity. The distance of course, was 
taken on the speedometer. The car was new 
and there had been no opportunity to limber 
it up before the test. 

While it is not well to make claims as to 
this high mileage of gasoline, still It is an 
evidence that the car Is economical and to 
this extent, is valuable for use. 



A recent report from a Chicago owner 
states that he figures he can get about ten 
thousand miles out of his tires on a Hudson 
Six. He says he has driven five thousand 
miles in his last Six-40 and has never had a 
tire off the rim. From the looks of the tires, 
he believes that they are good for at least 
five thousand miles more. 



"It's Hudson everywhere." That is the 
phrase used by Edw. T. Rider, Hudson dealer 
in Malone, N. Y., to impress faltering pros- 
pects with the widespread demand for Hud- 
son Sixes. It appears at the top of his letter- 
head where "all who run may read." We 
respectfully suggest that he use In connec- 
tion therewith the other line so widely adver- 
tised by the factory ; viz., "See the Triangle 
on the Radiator." Hudson pennants and 
nickel plated triangles attached to radiator 
caps are other features used by him to attract 
attention and advertise the popular light 
weight Six. 

"It is to laugh" — when people try to tell 
you that a heavy car lasts longer and costs 
less for repairs than a light one. A census of 
local owners of light cars and heavy cars 
has been tried with huge success. The com- 
bined opinion demonstrates the Hudson Light 
Six the ideal car. 
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Who Pays for the Cast Iron Ballast? 

(By HOWARD E. COFFIN 

WHEN an automobile maker or dealer begins to pat himself on the back because his cars 
are heavy cars, it is about time for the prospective purchaser to begin asking some 
leading questions. 

It makes a lot of difference in the weight of an automobile when cast iron is used all 
around in its insides pretty generally. Cast iron makes pretty good ballast, and when the en- 
gine crank case, the transmission gear case and a lot of other things are made of cast iron, one 
doesn't need an exposition on engineering and designing practices to find what goes to make up 
the excess weight upon which the maker or dealer pretends to pride himself. 

either in or out of the Six-40 price classification. See 
if any other car of this size has a five-inch depth of 
frame — if any other three and a half-inch bore motor 
has a two-inch crank shaft. 

See if any other car in the Six-40 class has one and 
one-half inch chrome nickel rear axle driving shafts — 
or heat treated nickel steel steering knuckles and arms. 
Compare every Six-40 part subjected to strain with 
this same part in any other car in the class. 

We are great believers in putting size and weight 
into parts where needed. We are the greatest kind 
of believers in quality materials. But, calling a spade 
a spade, we can't for the life of us see the benefit either 
to us or to the car owner in using a lot of cast iron 
ballast in our crank cases and transmission cases when 
aluminum is so much lighter and better. 

Why save money through the use of this cheaper 
and heavier material and then spend twice as much 
in so glowingly advertising the disadvantages of a 
heavy car as to induce a few self-respecting American 
citizens to buy it? 

Every pound we save may cost us money in more 
expensive materials — but every pound we save will 
save our users money in every kind of upkeep ex- 
pense. Certainly every pound we save brings us nearer 
to our ideal — to give to Hudson owners the lightest, 
strongest, smoothest and most efficient motor car ever 
built for any price, and regardless of number of 
cylinders. 



More than ninety-five per cent of the world's motor 
car makers use aluminum for crank cases and trans- 
mission gear cases. They don't do it for fun — neither 
do they do it because of price. Every pound of alum- 
inum costs them from five to six times as much as 
would a pound of cast iron. They use aluminum be- 
cause it has become the standard material for such 
motor car parts. They use it in various forms and 
alloys because it has all the strength of the best grades 
of iron and only one-third of the weight. They use 
aluminum not because of an economy to the maker — 
but because its use will bring an economy to the car 
user. It costs money in gasoline, in tires, and in wear 
and tear on machinery to haul around over the road 
from one to several hundred pounds of cast iron. If 
you don't believe it, fill up a bag with scrap and carry 
it around for a week in the tonneau. 

So when you go in to look at a motor car, ask 
about this cast iron ballast. A Pullman car needs a 
lot of it in its system, but your automobile doesn't. 
Some makers tried to tell all of us last year that put- 
ting five hundred pounds of gasoline and spare tires 
on the back of a car would make the rear tires wear 
better. By this same token a bit of ballast in the 
engine ought to lengthen the life of the front casings. 
It is funny the tire makers' guarantee should take no 
account of this argument. Is it, or isn't it? 

Take any vital part of the 1915 Hudson Six-40 and 
compare it in size, strength and quality of material 
with that in any other car of similar size and power, 
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"Easily the Best American Car 1 

HARRY HAWKER is a famous Eng- 
lish aviator and motor mechanic. 
He recently made an almost suc- 
cessful attempt to capture the London 
Daily Mail £10,000 prize offered for a 
flight around the British Isles. Only the 
failure of a small part of his motor at a 
critical moment prevented his winning 
the prize. 

Mr. Hawker has been driving a Hudson 
in Australia. This is what he says about it : 




Messrs. Turner Bros.. 
Melbourne 



May 5th. 1914. 

S. S. "Mooltan.' 



Dear Sire: 

A line on my way home to tell you that I like your Hudson car. 

During my sojourn In Australia my tours Included heavy mountainous and sandy count rv 
and the car simply played with It all. It is easily the best American car, having made 
distinct advances from their usual methods. It is quite as well designed and constructed 
as the best English and Continental cars, whilst the electric self-starter and electric liehtlng 
plant is magnificent. What I do like is the fact that Continental Hues have been adopted, 
combined with American up-to-date ideas. 

In the "Hudson" you have a car equal to the best the world produces. My car at home 
Is a "Rolls Rojce." a standard to make one fastidious. Notwithstanding. I place your 
Hudson in the very first rank. It is practically unbeatable for heavy hill work and bad road 
conditions. 

Gear changing is an unknown quantity. The flexibility, resiliency and more especially 
the springing is superb. 

There is an exceptionally good clearance and the wheel tread is correct. The car runs 
In any ordinary wagon track. 

There is no doubt whatever that the Hudson is an ideal car, particularly for the varying 
conditions of Australian country, her design Is rigid, and she Is bound to be durable. 

I wish you the success the Hudson merits. 

Faithfully yours, 

H. HAWKER. 
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"From Greenland's Icy Mountains — 
To India's Coral Strand" 
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Too Many Micawbers 



HAVE you met Mr. Micawber Dealer 
or Mr. Micawber Salesman? 
The man who sits about waiting 
for "something to turn up." 

Who seems to lack the power to hunt 
up prospects. Who expects others to 
bring buyers to him. Who would rather 
sit in the office, like a spider in the center 
of his web, waiting for a chance fly to 
drop in. 

We don't believe there are many 
Micawbers in the Big Hudson Family. 
Though there have come to light one 
or two. 

In every territory there are scores and 
hundreds of men who are able to buy 
automobiles. Some now own a car. 
Others never yet have had the joy of 
motor-car possession. 

These prospects can be found. But will 
rarely make themselves known. They 
must be dug up. 

In other lines of trade salesmen beat 
the highways and the byways seeking 
orders. In every block there are just 
so many customers for every line of 
trade. Constantly these change. Con- 
stantly there are new ones appearing. 

Something of the close canvass of the 
itinerant door to door peddler might well 
be used by automobile salesmen. 

Many a sale would be made in unlooked 
for quarters if many of us would cease 
the Micawber habit, and realize that 
seeking for orders is the way to make 
the names multiply on the dotted line. 

Don't wait. Act. 
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"big" distributors have 
paid us a visit. And 
the air is filled with 
enthusiasm. Looks 
good to them all to see 
the long lines of chas- 
ses and finished cars 
slipping rapidly to- 
ward the "final test" 
and the shipping plat- 
form. 



Here is what the 
Camden Motor Com- 
pany of Camden, S. C, 
thinks of the 1915 
Hudson Six-40 : 

"You have given us 
the greatest car ever 
put out by anyone 
and if we do not ex- 
ceed our quota we will 
feel that it is our fault 
and not yours." 



Secretary of Society 

of Automobile Engineers 
Boosts the Hudson 



A LETTER dated May 5, 1914, from 
Coker F. Clarkson, Secretary of 
the Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers, reads as follows: 

"My Hudson now well into its 
15,000 miles is going better than ever, 
with a minimum of reasonable care 
and attention. This is due, to no 
small extent, to the efficiency, as well 
as the unfailing courtesy of your 
Service Department." 

This letter was written by Mr. Clark- 
son to The A. Elliott Ranney Company, 
the New York distributors of the Hudson 
Six. 



E. V. Stratton Com- 
pany of Albany, N. Y.. 
and W. E. Shackleford 
of Miami, Pla., are 
among the dealers who 
believe a handsome, 
attractive salesroom is 
a good assistant to 
salesmen. Each has 
recently ordered five 
of the handsome en- 
larged photos of the 
factory, of Howard E. 
Coffin in the 1915 car, 
and of prominent 
women driving Hud- 
sons. These pictures 
can be had at $1.00 
each. 



Officers of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Com- 
pany touring near Sal- 
amanca. N. Y., noticed 
the new Triangle Road 
Signs all along the 
roads leading to Sala- 
manca. They proved 
most useful, in many 
instances giving the 
right road when with- 
out them there would 
have been confusion 
and delay. It is high- 
ly interesting to note 
that almost the first 
to benefit by the ener- 
gy of the Salamanca 
dealer was President 
Chapin and his party. 
Score one for Sala- 
manca, and for the 
Southwestern Auto 
and Supply Company 
of that city. 



New purchasers of 
Hudson Sixes fre- 
quently like to start 
touring with them 
immediately and are 
in such a hurry to do 
so that they come to 
the factory to secure 
delivery of their car 
and then drive it 
homeward. 

One of the latest 
to do this was C. M. 
Malone, a motor en- 
thusiast of Houston, 
Texas, who accepted 
delivery at the fac- 
tory recently of a 
new Six-40 Phaeton 
purchased through the 
A. C. Burton Com- 
pany, Hudson dis- 
tributors for the 
southern city. 
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W t Territories of District 



THERE are some new faces among the District Man- 
agers. And the territory of some of the old staff 
has been slightly changed. 

The map herewith shows each manager and his terri- 
tory. And we give, also, a detailed statement of the ex- 
act boundaries of the territory of each. 

The new men are — Ernest H. Brandt, in District No. 
1, J. D. Palmerlee in District No. 5. and F. H. Smith in 
District No. 7. 

E. G. Oliver, formerly District Manager in the New 
York and New England states district, resigns to take 
up the duties of Buffalo distributor under the name of 
the Hudson-Oliver Motor Company. 

We take pleasure in introducing Messrs. Brandt, 
Palmerlee and Smith to our good friends in their respec- 
tive districts. They are good men all and we hope to 
find them making an enviable record in their new field, 
and receiving the respect and confidence of every Hud- 
son dealer. 

District No. 1. Ernest H. Brandt In Charge. 
The States of Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts. Rhode Island and Connecticut. Greater New York in- 
cluding: Long: Island and Staten Island and that part of New 
York State east of and Including: the Counties of Franklin, 
Hamilton, Fulton. Montgomery. Schollare. Green, Ulster. Sulli- 
van, Orange, Rossland and West Chester. The Counties of 
Sussex, Morris, Somerset. Passiac, Bergen, Hudson, Essex, 
Union, Middlesex, Monmouth and that part of Ocean County 
north of and including Toms River, all in the State of New 
Jersey. The Province of Quebec, Canada, with the exception of 
a small strip given to Toronto. The Maritime Provinces of 
Canada. 

District No. 2. A. A. Crumley in Charge. 
That part of the State of New York west of and includ- 
ing St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Otsego and Delaware counties. 
The counties of Warren. Hunterdon, Mercer, Burlington, Cam- 
den, Gloucester, Atlantic, Salem, Cumberland, Cape May and 
Ocean County south of Toms River in the State of New Jersey. 
That part of Pennsylvania east of and including McKean. Elk, 
Forest, Clearfield, Cambria and Somerset. The States of Mary- 
land and Delaware. That part of the State of Virginia north 
of and including Augusta. Albermarle, Fluvanna, Louisa, Spot- 
sylvania, Carolina and King George. The counties of Mineral, 
Hampshire, Morgan, Berkley and Jefferson in the state of 
West Virginia. 



District S 

That part of P 
counties of Erie, Wa 
West Mooreland and 
peninsular of Michij 
the counties of Minei 
ferson. That part 
nluding the counties < 
Mercer, Boyle, Casey 
which belongs to Dl 
Canada, and the sma 
is included in Toront 

District No. i 
The upper penini 
sin, east of and inclu< 
Clarke, Jackson, Tre 
Richland, Iowa and ! 
exception of the wesi 
state of Indiana with 
born, Ohio and Switj 
of Kentucky bounded 
lin, Anderson, Washii 
Monroe, Barrlen, D 
Caldwell, Lyon, Mai 
Clinton counties. Cll 
counties in state of I 
of and including Sell 
Cooper. Morgan, Cam 
counties. 

District N 
That part of the 
Highland, Bath, Roc 
land, Goochland. Han 
land. North Cumberli 
North Carolina. Th< 
Georgia. The state c 
ties of Escambia anc 
Tennessee east of an 
Van Buren, Grundv 
the state of Kentticl 
state of Alabama. 

District No. 

Trigg, Christian, 
counties in the stat< 
west of and including 
ren. Coffee and Franl 
exception of Jackson 
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IN VERY many cases it would seem that 
people who put up road signs never 
venture far from their own door-yard. 
Signs are placed at spots where it is 
impossible to discover to which road they 
are intended to point. Many are so lo- 
cated at the forks of two roads that either 
road might be indicated. At a crossing 
of four roads, signs are often placed be- 
fore the roads cross instead of after. 

These few simple diagrams may prove 
to be of some aid to those who are now 
setting out the new Hudson Road Signs. 
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Where two roads fork. A tourist com- 
ing from A and going toward B should 
find the triangle sign indicating his road 
at the point where indicated — not at "O." 
If placed at "O" it might indicate either 
road B or road C. If the town lies along 
the road "C" the sign should be placed 
after the fork and not before it. 
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A crossing. Tourist going east, toward 
B should find the sign on the road B at 
the spot indicated, after passing the cross- 
ing. If the town is located along the road 
"C" the sign in that case should be placed 
as shown at "C." 
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End of a road "A." If the town where 
the Hudson dealer is located is along the 
road B the tourist coming from the south 
or west should find the sign at "B," not 
at "O." A sign placed at "O" is only a 
cause of indecision. The driver of the car 
has no means of knowing whether it is 
meant for road "B" or "C." If the town 
lies west, along the road "A" the sign 
should be placed on road "A" after pass- 
ing corner, as indicated. If it lies along 
road "C" the tourist coming from "A" 
should find the sign on the road "C " 
after or just before turning the corner. 



Even if trees, buildings, or high banks 
shut off the sight of the sign, still it 
should be placed in the proper position 
nevertheless. The driver who does not 
know the road is looking for a sign. He 
will approach a curve or fork at slow 
speed, and will look about him on all 
sides. Even if he passes a few feet along 
the wrong road he easily can back up. 
Once his eye catches the now familiar 
blue and white triangle he will make It 
his business to inspect it carefully. 

In using the street signs, which are to 
direct the tourist after he arrives in your 
town, follow precisely the same princi- 
ples. Place the signs after the street 
crossing, or directly at the corner. 

Please bear in mind that the small 
rectangular sign is not intended for use 
along the roads excepting very close to 
the vicinity of the dealer's town. The 
large triangular sign is the sign to be 
used on the roads. The small sign is for 
use in the town to show the tourist the 
location of the Hudson dealer's garage 
and salesroom. 

Also, please note that in putting up 
these signs, it is not well to curl them 
around a telegraph pole or a small tree. 
If it is necessary to put a sign on a tree 
or a telegraph pole it is very much better 
to have made a number of small boards 
about the size of the steel sign. These 
can be very cheaply gotten out from old 
lumber either by the dealer himself or by 
a local carpenter. Then the board can 
be nailed to a tree or a telegraph pole 
and the sign attached to the board. 

It is, of course, evident that some little 
intelligence and ingenuity must be exer- 
cised in putting up these signs in order 
to get the best results from them. It will 
not do to entrust the placing of the signs 
to persons who will not take care in 
putting them up. 

Properly used, they will be found one 
of the most attractive and valuable ad- 
vertising features that we have ever 
originated. 

It has been suggested that signs should 
be furnished with arrows pointing in dif- 
ferent directions. But this was not prac- 
ticable except at greater expense. And 
the one-way sign fills every necessity. A 
little care in placing them is all that is 
needed. 

So place your signs carefully, thought- 
fully, and solidly. 

Put them up in the right place, and put 
them up to stay. 

When there are a few hundred thousand 
of these Hudson Triangles scattered along 
the roads of America all dealers north, 
east, south and west will feel the benefit 
of the advertising. 

Remember, a sign in California helps 
the dealer in Maine; and a sign in Al- 
berta is working every day for the dealer 
along the Rio Grande. 



Boyhood Dreams are Made 
Realities 



JD. HERRICK, of Fredericksburg, 
Iowa, owner of a fine stock farm and 
• breeder of a splendid strain of Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle, says his boyhood 
dreams are realized in his Hudson Light 
Six. 

Let Mr. Herrick tell it in his own 
words: 

"Since boyhood I have repeatedly 



dreamed that I could leap up off the 
ground, stick my feet straight ahead 
and float away at will only to drop 
my feet to the ground when I wanted 
to stop. When awake I could see the 
absurdity of the dreams. Yet at the 
age of 63 my dreams are more than 
realized, for it is easier to take my 
seat at the steering wheel of my Hud- 
son Six-40, open the switch, press the 
starter pedal and float away at any 
speed from four to forty miles per 
hour, how much faster I don't know. 
It has always done all I asked of it, 
even to hauling another five-passenger 
car and its load home through rain 
and wind. It is the delight of the 
owner, his family and friends. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) J. D. Herrick." 



"The Light Six is a Wonder* 



SO SAYS Dr. Earl M. Johnson of Pitts- 
( field, Mass. 
Like all Hudson purchasers, he be- 
came more enthusiastic than ever as soon 
as he had an opportunity to drive the 40 
a few hundred miles and demonstrate by 
his own personal experience what it 
would do. 

Says the genial doctor: 

"To say that I am satisfied with the 
machine in every way would be put- 
ting it pretty light. It rides like a 
Pullman steam car and is absolutely 
free from vibration. We drove the 
machine from Buffalo to Plttsfield, 
stopping at Niagara Falls, and mak- 
ing a detour to Watkins Glen at the 
foot of Lake Seneca, in all a distance 
of five hundred and five miles, and 
that without one particle of trouble, 
not even a puncture. But the part 
that surprised me the most was the 
number of miles we averaged on a 
gallon of gasoline. Up till the last 
the average was seventeen, but on the 
last day for some reason it dropped to 
sixteen miles per gallon for the whole 
trip. We could have done better, I 
am sure, had we not encountered such 
mud in making the trip to Watkins 
Glen. Then we traveled about thirty 
miles over muddy roads — some of the 
way in second speed. 

"The car is a little wonder, and if I 
can help you in convincing a prospect 
that the car is all it is advertised, let 
me know." 



Factory Visitor Convinced 

That Hudson is Leading 

Light Six 



MF. WESTOVER, Secretary of the 
General Electric Company of 
• Schenectady, N. Y., recently 
made a visit to the factory in company 
with some friends. After going through 
the factory, he became impressed with the 
quality and efficiency of the Hudson car 
and the Hudson system and on return- 
ing to his home purchased a Hudson 
Light Six from E. V. Stratton Co. 

The interesting point is that Mr. West- 
over had already purchased a little Six 
made by another company. The Stratton 
Company did not trade in the other car, 
but sold him the Hudson Six for full cash 
price. 

Anyone who wants a "Light Six" to 
master can get one cheap by writing 
Mr. Westover. He says he "has no use 
for it." 
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Selling Value 

Bright 



of Clean, 
Demonstrator 



CONTRAST and imitation are tremendous sales forces. The continued sale of new fash- 
ions in women's gowns and millinery is kept up almost entirely by the application of this 
principle. 

Paint dealers frequently create a demand for their product by securing an application of 
fresh paint to the residence of some prominent person in the locality being worked. This in- 
cites friends and neighbors to go and do likewise. 

Successful motor-car dealers practice the same method. 

A clean, bright, attractive demonstrator car, or a new Hudson model sold to some prom- 
inent motorist, makes other people's cars look shabby and out-of-date by comparison. 

The effect is lost when Hudson cars are per- Even if he does not come to a decision on 

mitted to become dull or dirty. They are then his first visit he still will retain a recollection of 



of little use in creating the new-car desire. 

Usually before a new car can be sold to a 
man who already owns an automobile, he must 
first be made dissatisfied with his old car. 
Otherwise he will see no reason why he should 
change. 

To set the two cars — the new and the old — 
SIDE BY SIDE is the strongest possible sell- 
ing argument. Therefore so manage it that 
this can be done. 

The purpose of advertising and circular let- 
ters is to bring the prospect in to see the new 
car. When that has been done their purpose 
is accomplished. 

If on seeing the car the prospect finds it 
dull, dirty, unattractive, little superior in ap- 
pearance to his old car he is apt to go away feel- 
ing that there isn't much reason why he should 
change. 

If he has been examining other makes of 
cars, where the value of cleanliness and neat- 
ness is not so well appreciated, he will get a 
"first impression" from the handsome Hudson 
that will carry him a long way toward the 
dotted line. 



Hudson superiority, and this conviction will 
grow and increase until he will be drawn back 
to the dealer to see the Hudson again. 

Be very sure therefore that the demonstra- 
tor is so well-groomed, so immaculate in every 
feature that no flaw in its appearance can be 
seen. 

Not only should the car itself be clean and 
polished, but the tires should be whitened, the 
carpet dusted, the robe hanging, folded, over 
the rail, the top neatly encased in its cover, the 
whole car free from any vestige of oil or dust 
or grease. 

And the driver should be equally spotless. The 
day of demonstrating in a mudstained car with an oily 
mechanic for a pilot has passed. Today the dealer who 
would sell cars must follow absolutely the suggestions 
of this article as to the vital necessity of a clean, bright 
demonstrator. 

In addition to having a clean demonstrator it should 
be made a strong point to see that cars in owners' 
hands are also kept clean and neat. The influence on 
other buyers will be tremendous. 

They will see Hudson cars everywhere looking 
smart, attractive, always beautiful. 

Inevitably there will be created a general admira- 
tion of the car that will unconsciously be felt as a pow- 
erful sale's influence in the community. 
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'The Marvel Car 1 



iHE name fits the 1915 Light Six-40 
like a blister. 

For never before In the history 
of even Hudson successes has there been 
such an amazing demand for a new car. 
A demand, too, based almost wholly on 
the reputation of previous cars, and on 
the faith buyers have in the company that 
builds it and in the dealers who sell it. 

Not one but hundreds of dealers re- 
ported orders literally by the score, with 
deposits accompanying them, before it 
was possible to show a sample car. 

So great has been the growth of the 
Hudson organization — due to the nation- 
wide popularity of the car — that it re- 
quires an immense number of cars merely 
to supply demonstrators to all dealers. 

The entire year's output of many a 
pretentious manufacturer is not as large 
as the number of Hudson demonstrators 
that are called for. 

Yet, even before it was possible to get 
a show car or demonstrator to every 
point, orders came in floods. 

Hundreds of dealers have reported to 
the factory that they had orders on hand 
for from six to sixty cars. The large dis- 
tributing points could deliver at least 
2,000 cars for orders NOW ON HAND. 

Prospects call at Hudson showrooms 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and in- 
sist on their order being taken for a 1915 
Forty. It seems as if nothing would 
discourage them. 

Tell them that deliveries cannot be 
guaranteed at present — it makes no dif- 
ference. Refuse to trade in their old car 
or allow them anything for it — they'll sell 
it themselves. Tell them that in spite of 
the fact that some cars can be had at a 
"cut price," that the Hudson sells only for 
full catalog price with freight added — it 
makes no difference. What they demand 
is that their order be taken, and their 
check accepted, for delivery "in their 
turn." 

Truly is this 1915 Light Six "The Mar- 
vel Car." A car that sells "sight unseen," 
by telephone, by cable, by wireless, by 
reputation, by virtue of the fame of its 
predecessors. 

The most envied man today in the 
selling end of the motor-car business is 
the man who owns a Hudson dealer's 
franchise. 



the United States. And government sta- 
tistics show that more than three million 
of them own their farms. 

Three million men who are worth any- 
where from $5,000 to $500,000 each. Who 
make a net profit each year far greater 
than that of many professional men or 
business men. Whose living costs them 
almost nothing. Who are familiar with 
machinery and badly in need of quick and 
convenient transportation. 

The entire number of motor-cars in use 
in the United States is hardly more than 
one million. How many of these are 
owned by farmers it is difficult to state. 
Certainly not more than a small percent- 
age of them. For the farmer market has 
as yet hardly been touched. 

A farmer is a machinery expert. He 
knows that strength, quality, reasonable 
weight and solidity are needed for machin- 
ery to be efficient and durable. He looks 
askance at the small, light cars that some 
think especially adapted to a farmer's use. 
The fact that they are "cheap" is not a 
good selling argument with a man who 
has thousands of dollars in the bank. 

He is just the man to be impressed by a 
car of the type of the Hudson Six-40. It 
appeals to him as a sensible, logical, well- 
designed and well-built machine. The 
price is not; more than he would expect to 
pay for a worth-while car. It "sounds 
good" to him. 

He is averse to buying an extremely 
high-priced, expensively manufactured car. 
And equally averse to purchasing a light, 
flimsy, uncomfortable affair. Farmers are 
big, generously muscled men. They like 
room. They appreciate road comfort. And 
this they cannot find in the cheap car of 
the day. . 

Hence there are millions of farmers who 
offer the best kind of prospects for the 
sale of the Light Six. 

The factory is alive to this big field. 
We are sending the message to millions of 
farmers through their home and farm pub- 
lications. Nearly FIVE MILLION FARM- 
ERS already have seen the announcement 
of the 1915 Forty. Hundreds of them are 
showing their interest by writing the fac- 
tory for catalogs. 

Following is a list of the various states, 
with the farm paper circulation set oppo- 



Delaware 9,197 

District of Columbia 4,724 

Florida 27,034 

Georgia 69,153 

Idaho 20,702 

Illinois 402,466 

Indiana 175,981 

Iowa 414,370 

Kansas 173,475 

Kentucky 46,479 

Louisiana 21,669 

Maine 27,768 

Maryland 35,288 

Massachusetts 69,095 

Michigan 241,737 

Minnesota 274,933 

Mississippi 30,245 

Missouri 180,656 

Montana 54,342 

Nebraska 204,986 

Nevada 2,066 

New Hampshire 19,419 

New Jersey 65,939 

New Mexico 6,990 

New York 288,952 

North Carolina 45,959 

North Dakota 108,587 

Ohio 380,696 

Oklahoma 148,975 

Oregon 30,679 

Pennsylvania 249,921 

Rhode Island 9,049 

South Carolina 31,239 

South Dakota 102,653 

Tennessee 39,620 

Texas 132,063 

Utah 9,261 

Vermont 16,272 

Virginia 45,456 

Washington 41,594 

West Virginia 40,302 

Wisconsin 249,272 

Wyoming 10,970 

Scattering 85,815 

Total 4,815,639 

Look up your own state! See the large 
number of farm prospects who are being 
educated to buy the Hudson Six-Forty. 

Co-operate with us in digging out of 
this gold mine some of the selling nug- 
gets that are there concealed. 

The "Farmer Prospect" is to be a big 
factor in this year's business. 

Let us not overlook him. 



The Isle of Man Race 



It may be interesting to know that an 
English Sunbeam won the fifth Interna- 
tional road race for the Tourist Trophy 
which was run over a 37.5-mile course on 
the Isle of Man on June 10th and 11th. 
The time of the winner for six hundred 



miles was 10:37:49. The average speed 
was 56.44 miles an hour. Second honors 
were won by the Minerva car of Belgium, 
which had three sleeve-valve, light-type 
cars entered and finished all three, taking 
second, third and fifth positions. The 
four-cylinder Hudson entered by the Lon- 
don Hudson distributors did not start, 
owing to an unfortunate accident to the 
motor a day or two before the race. 
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I He Helps to Build the Lincoln Highway I 



r 



«^|OME Lincoln Highway builder" is Mr. C. L. Laurense, 
Jj that smiling, courteous, military-looking gentleman 
who presides over the destinies of visitors to the 
Hudson factory at Detroit. 

Here is a photograph of Mr. Laurense in "off duty" uni- 
form. You might, at first glance, take it for the also-cour- 
teous and genial Sir Thomas Lipton of International yacht- 
racing fame. 

Mr. Laurense, too, is a great pilot. He is busily engaged 
these days in guiding Lincoln Highway buttons from the 
top of his desk to the lapels of the coats of visitors. 

Up to date Mr. Laurense has personally made the trans- 
fer of something like 2,400 of these red, white and blue 
badges. And for each and every one there tinkles into the 
coffers of the Lincoln Highway not less than one large, 
round two-bit piece. 

When the great monument is finished there should be at 
some spot along its route a tablet or plate bearing the in- 
scription: "This exceptionally smooth and pleasant part of 
the Lincoln Highway was built by the exceptionally smooth 
and courteous C. L. Laurense, of the Hudson factory — one 
of nature's noblemen." 



The Six -40 a Wonder on 
Sand Hills 



E. c 



C. SMITH, of Endicott, Washing- 
ton State, accompanied by Ben 
Huntley, Ned Muntz and H. D. 
Turner, recently drove a Hudson Six-40 
from Walla Walla to Endicott, a distance 
of eighty-four miles. They went by what 
is known as the Central Ferry route and 
made the entire trip without using low 
gear for a single mile. Intermediate was 
used only four times. The run was made 
in four hours and twenty-five minutes, 
making almost fourteen miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline. Mr. Huntley says, "When 
a better and more powerful car than this 
is built, the Hudson people will build it." 
Mr. Huntley purchased this car through 
Harry Twitchell, the Inland Empire dis- 
tributor for the Hudson. 

This route is almost a succession of 
sand hills and yet the testimony of the 
passengers in the car was that the sand 
did not trouble the Six-40 in the slightest 
degree, the flexibility of the six-cylinder 
engine being sufficient to take care of it 
without any difficulty whatever. 



Oliver Asking for More 



E. 



G. "N E D" 

OLIVE] 
'•did prett 
well financiall 
and in other way 
when he was 
District Manage 
of the Hudson M< 
tor Car Company 
But he was an 
bitious and enei 
getic, and like hi 
Dickens namesak 
thought he ougt 
to have "more. 
Thereupon he coi 
ceived the idea c 
incorporating th 
Hudson-Oliver Mi 
tor Company, an 
going into bus 
ness for himsel 
as Hudson distril 
utor at Buffalo, I s 
T. So now he is 
full-fledged men 
ber of the grea 
distributing fan 
ily, and from prei 
ent appearances i 
going to make 
huge success of i 
The photograp 
shows him just a: 
ter he had broke 
the sad news t 
the factory that uc 
with another department of the business. 
The best wishes of all at the factory are 
with him. , 



"Billy" Welbon's High Sign Work 



.HERE'S only one thing about the signs here shown that doesn't look right to 
the Triangle. One guess! 
Otherwise these "high signs" are eloquent of the cleverness and humor of 
"Billy" Welbon, the famous Hudson distributor of Cincinnati. 

That "Gone Ashing" adds the touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 

This is the sort of sign work that counts. It is safe to say that every man, 

woman and child in Cincinnati saw those signs. And got the message they carried. 
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THERE is nothing a 
Four-Cylinder Car can 
do that the Hudson Six 
cannot do Better. 



What if there were, no Hudsons in the shop to sell for a few weeks? Isn't it a 
safe bet that there will be more than enough extra buyers simply because of that 
fact? 

Won't the total business, in the long run — which is the thing that counts — be 
bigger and better because the cars sold "short?" 

Welbon cashed in on this fact And unquestionably his future business will 
show the value of his energy and alertness in taking advantage of the situation. 
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We do every day things proved wrong by 
the experience of thousands. 

We leave unfollowed and neglected 
demonstrated paths to fame and fortune. 

We are dazzled by gilt and tinsel and 
spurn the solid gold. 

The methods that succeed with a hundred 
men are apt to be of value. 



The buyer in Maine is pretty much the 
same kind of a man as the buyer in Cali- 
fornia. 

Youth — in business — as in years, can 
learn much from those who have been over 
the road. 

To pattern after one who is successful is 
a perfectly justifiable form of business judg- 
ment. 



300 Per Cent Thompson 
On His Way 



Is 



THE accompanying 
made just as Mr. 
of the Twin City 
pany of St. Paul and 
leaving the factory afte 
1915 contract. 

Mr. Thompson is here shown taking his 
first step towards what he says is going to 
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Brainy Bunch of Boosters 



♦ 
♦ 
♦ 



THIS is a poor picture of a lot of good fellows and good hustlers. 
There may be more energetic or more intelligent men in the Hudson organ- 
ization than E. V. Stratton and his "gang" down in New York state, but if so 
we have, up to date, failed to locate them. 



Wants a "37" Coupe Body 

The Imperial Motor Car Company of Nash- 
ville, Term., is looking for a 1913 Model 37 
coupe body and would be glad to hear from 
anyone who has such a body for sale. Please 
write the Imperial Motor Car Company at 
Nashville, giving full information as to color, 
condition and other details and quoting price 
f. o. b. shipping point 



Stratton is a wonder for snapping up good ideas, no matter where he finds them 
and applying them to his business. He is famous as "the man who never kicks " If 
the factory handed him a slab of cold fish with four round bits of cheese spiked on 
it with toothpicks and told him it was the 1915 Hudson E. V. wouldn't say a word 
but go out and get busy. 

And he'd sell it, too! He can sell anything, 
♦v, J? 1 ,™" 011 j 8 * he unshaved-looking individual who is partially concealed behind 
the driver and the windshield. The others are branch managers and salesmen of the 
oiratton organization. 

Mr. Stratton believes in the branch plan. He has a bunch of them They are 
managed by men trained in his home office at Albany. And the plan makes good 
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A Community of Interest 



TEE tug of war and the business of making and 
selling Hudson Sixes are alike in the respect 
that they both constitute A COMMUNITY OF IN- 
TEREST. 

The Big Hudson Family is engaged in a per- 
petual contest with opposing forces. 

On one side are ranged the company, with its 
officers and various engineering, manufacturing 
and selling departments, the distributors, dealers 
and salesmen. With them pulls the advertising, 
the publicity, the road signs, every person and every 
thing that contributes toward the sale of Hudson 
cars. 

Opposed to us are our competitors, other cars, 



natural conditions, possibly our own poor service, 
discourteous attention to owners, untidy show- 
rooms, unattractive garages — everything that might 
tend in any way to retard the sale or injure the 
reputation of the Hudson. 

While we have a wonderful car, while our or- 
ganized selling efforts are second to none in the 
world, while everything points to ever-growing sales 
of Hudsons, still "eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety." It never will be possible for us to relax 
our selling efforts. Nor will the time ever come 
when any single dealer or salesman can afford to 
grow lukewarm or lose energy in "pulling for the 
Hudson." 



The HUDSON Tug-of-War 



As the tug of war is won by the COMBINED pulling 
power of EVERY MAN on the team, so Hudson sales are 
won by the UNITED LOYALTY and energy of every man in 
the Big Family, no matter how small may be his position. 

Those who are not for us are against us. None of us 
can pull on both sides at the same time. 

An unjust criticism of the car or the company, the fac- 
tory or the advertising or selling plans, means that that man 
has for the time being gone over to the enemy — he is pull- 
ing AGAINST his own team. 

A lack of faith in the car is pulling with the other 
team! 

A doubt of the ability of the engineering department is 
pulling with the enemy! 

Irritation and complaint about unavoidable temporary 
difficulties and manufacturing problems means that we are 
pulling with our competitors. 

Failure to govern our own moods and our own minds 
and judgment indicates that we are doing no good on the 



Hudson end of the rope — we are working against ourselves! 

There is no middle ground. No man can take up his 
position in the middle of the rope. We are either on one end 
or we are on the other. 

Either we are FOR THE HUDSON— or we are AGAINST 
IT. 

And if we pull against the Hudson we pull against our 
own team— we work against ourselves — we cut our own 
throats. 

It is inevitable that there will come up annoying condi- 
tions, manufacturing problems, discouragements of various 
kinds. 

We all have our share of difficulties. We all get our 
hands skinned with the slivers on the rope. Our feet 
slip and we bark our shins on the same obstacles. 

But— if we STICK TOGETHER, pull together, fight to- 
gether, and sweat together — at the end of the year we'll WIN 
TOGETHER! 

Are you with us? For your own profit. 
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The Ninth Inning 



THE GAME isn't over until the ninth 
inning. 
Many a man who has left the ball 
park before the last half of the ninth has 
missed the best part of the show. 

Many a team has climbed to the top of 
the column when the start was most dis- 
couraging. 

The man who gives up, and loses heart, 
nerve and grit, and is blue and grouchy, 
could pull himself together and get into 
the smiling column if he simply would 
look ahead to the NINTH INNING. 

It's the finals that count — the first round 
has little or no effect on the result. 

Small men can't wait — they lack pa- 
tience. Every BIG man in the world has 
been a patient man. 

Rome was not built in a day. If its 
builders had quit the first month because 
the marble cutters didn't turn out marble 
fast enough, the Imperial City of the 
Caesars never would have risen. 

The capacity to look through temporary 
discouragements to the end of the under- 
taking is a sovereign remedy for that in- 
digo spirit 

It always rains before you come to the 
bag of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

There is no Royal Road to anything of 
real value. Obstacles were created to give 
good men a chance to show their fighting 
powers. 

Some men do more in three months than 
others do in twelve. 

If you have to do a year's work in ten 
months it can be done. 

The score of the winning team often 
doesn't begin until the last half of the 
game. 

If you stay at home because it's cloudy 
in the morning, and gloomily assert that 
the sun never will shine again, the only 
result is that you miss the picnic — the 
other fellow gets the watermelon. 



Easy and Sure 



ONLY the short-distance horse and the 
sprinter win in a burst of speed. 
The biggest races and the biggest 
prizes go to the long, steady consistent 
performers. 

The driver who puts 20 miles an hour 
behind him every hour all day covers the 
most ground. The man who drives 60 
miles one hour and 10 the next rarely 
breaks records. 

Be enthusiastic but don't mistake 
hysterics for enthusiasm. 

Take it easily, quietly, steadily — make 
your gains slowly, if needs be, but make 
them surely. 



HERE'S a new ornament for Hudson 
Six radiators. This ornament is 
not furnished by the factory. It 
must be a homemade production entirely. 



A New Radiator Ornament 



The idea was first suggested by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when President of the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt believes in 
every family having a large number of 
these radiator ornaments. The ornament 
here Illustrated is named Spencer Farrin 
Kuhn and his home town is Hamilton, 
Ohio. He has been designated by admir- 
ing friends as the youngest Hudson boost- 
er. This particular Hudson Slx-54 on 
which the ornament appears gives unex- 
celled pleasure to the Kuhn family. 



He Takes Them Through 
the Factory 



O the big Hud- 
son family, we 
present Mr. J. 
H. Duckett, who has 
recently joined the 
Sales Department 
Mr. Duckett's princi- 
pal duty will be that 
of a factory guide for 
visitors. He is par- 
ticularly well posted 
on automobiles, both 
from the mechanical 
standpoint, and as a 
salesman, is a very 
affable gentleman 
and makes an excel- 
lent impression upon 
visitors. He will un- 
doubtedly prove an 
acquisition to the fac- 
tory force. 
The rapidly growing popularity of the 
Hudson is resulting in a stream of visitors 
at the factory. Wherever possible and 
where it does not interfere with produc- 
tion, we are glad to show them through 
the factory. Mr. Duckett's duty is to pilot 
these curious persons around the plant, 
tell them how the Hudson is made and 
so w the Hudson Six seed so deeply in 
their minds that when they leave, they 
will have such an impression of the value 
of the car that they will ever after sing 
its praises and recommend it to their 
friends. 



Hudson Road Signs Create 
Much Discussion 



FROM all parts of the country and 
from tourists visiting the factory 
come exclamations of appreciation 
of the new road signs which are now 
scattered throughout the United States 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Of course there are not by any means 
enough of these signs. We want a thou- 
sand times as many, and we want them 
on every road and crossing in the entire 
country. 

Another series has just been ordered 
from the factory and we can now make 
prompt delivery of orders on short notice. 
We urge upon all Hudson dealers, but 
particularly those in the smaller towns 
and along tourist routes, that they se- 
cure a supply of these signs and have 
them put in service at the very earliest 
possible date. 

From reports already received, it is 
evident that dealers who have them 
placed on the roads are going to be re- 
paid for the signs a dozen times oyer 
within a very short time. Tourists al- 
ready are dropping in at dealers' show- 
rooms and garages with orders for ser- 
vice and for supplies. 

It is particularly desirous that most 
courteous and careful attention should 
be given to motorists who are not owners 
of Hudson cars. It may seem at first 
sight to dealers that more attention 
should be given to a Hudson owner than 
to one who is not a Hudson owner, but 
this is not the case. It is, of course, 
most desirable that Hudson owners 
should be well taken care of, but it is 
even more desirable that owners of other 
cars should be given such an appreciation 
of Hudson service that they will receive 
a very strong idea that the Hudson is the 
car which they should hereafter buy. 



.HajTisburg, 

I. W; DILL 

.HUDSON/ 



In this connection we take pleasure in 
reproducing the signs being used by Mr. 
I. W. Dill of Harrisburg, Pa. To Mr. 
Dill is due the credit of being the first 
Hudson dealer to order these service 
signs. 



The idea as yet is only in its infancy. 
We hope that it may be improved and 
expanded until all Hudson dealers will 
reap a big benefit from this sign work. 
The Hudson Motor Car Company is the 
first automobile manufacturer to adopt 
and use road signs extensively and gen- 
erally, in this way. 



TI M E is measured by Individual Energy — 
not by days, weeks or months. 



a 
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District Manager Ernst H. 
Brandt Welcomed in 
New York and the New 
England States 



ERNST H. Brandt, late of the United 
States Motors Company, and more 
recently general manager of the 
Cadillac Automobile Company, of New 
York, is back among his old friends with 
the new title of Eastern District Manager 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 




His welcome has been enthusiastic and 
spontaneous. All his old friends are 
glad to learn of his new connection. 
There is a feeling that with this new 
position he is afforded real scope for his 
energy and ability. 

As manager of the largest retail auto- 
mobile distributing agency in the coun- 
try, Mr. Brandt achieved no small fame. 
His administration of the affairs of the 
United States Motor Company some two 
years ago in Boston was equally success- 
ful. 

Mr. Brandt is now making his initial 
trip through his territory getting ac- 
quainted with dealers and familiarizing 
himself with Hudson conditions gen- 
erally. 

The factory bespeaks for him the frank 
and cordial reception to which his experi- 
ence and successful record as a motor 
car executive entitle him. 

Dealers will find Mr. Brandt ready and 
able to give them much assistance along 
many lines. 



Geyler Service Makes a Hit 



DAVID PFAELZER, head of the 
Pfaelzer Packing Company, highly 
eulogized the Hudson Six at a 
big dinner attended by some of his friends 
and business associates. 

He stated that he had driven his Hud- 
son Six for something like six or seven 
hundred miles, and he had never had a 
moment's trouble with it — and that the 
service given him by the Geyler Company 
was so satisfactory that from now on he 
was going to purchase only Hudsons to 
use in his business. Mr. Pfaelzer uses 
eight or ten passenger cars in addition to 
the trucks he has in constant service. 

The particular point that made a hit 
with Mr. Pfaelzer was that the Geyler 
Company Service gives an inspection of 
Hudson cars every two weeks. The Com- 
pany asks owners not to touch any part 
of the car except to put in gas and oil. 

Mr. Pfaelzer stated to a business asso- 
ciate that if all his cars were Hudsons 
his repairs would be practically nothing 
because of the Geyler Company's unusual 
method of keeping up the efficiency of the 
motor. 



A Story in Pictures 

How the Hudson and Perfect Service Built Up One of the 

Largest and Most Successful Hudson Distributors — 

The Rapid Development of the Louis Geyler Co., 

Chicago, as Told by their Three Buildings. 



THE photograph reproduced in the 
upper picture shows the first build- 
ing occupied by the Louis Geyler 
Company, Chicago distributors. And 
they only used half of this. 

In the second picture is the present 
premises, handsome and commodious to 
be sure, but nothing like the magnifi- 
cent new quarters which will be occupied 
in a few days and which are shown in the 
lowest picture. 

The new building is at the south-west 
corner of Michigan avenue and Twenty- 
fifth street. There are 42,000 square feet 
of floor space. The old quarters were 
big, 22,000 square feet. But the company 
last year more than doubled its business 
of the previous year. And in the past 
two weeks it already has sold over 100 
of the 1915 Light Six alone. 

Hudson popularity in Chicago is grow- 



ing like an avalanche. This larger 
building is an absolute necessity to cope 
with it. 

One whole floor of the new premises 
is to be devoted to the famous Geyler 
Service — acknowledged to be the best in 
Chicago. And the best service in that 
hustling city is very good indeed. 

Every Chicago Hudson owner has his 
car inspected and oiled and adjusted 
twice a month. For a stated period this 
costs him nothing. Later a nominal 
charge is made. This perfect service is 
largely responsible for the amazing 
growth of the Geyler business. 

There are stated to be only nine men in 
Chicago who ever bought Hudsons who 
don't own Hudsons now. That is a 
mighty fine record. 

The right policy, a square deal, and 
perfect service, added to the Hudson 
car are the things that have built the 
wonderful success of the Louis Geyler 
Company. 
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First Signer of 1915 Contract 



HERE is James Frantz, of the Vir- 
ginia Motor Car Company of 
Roanoke, Va., the gentleman who 
has the honor of being the first man to 
sign a contract for the season of 1915. 

Mr. Frantz is a typical southerner, a 
fine business man, and a good organizer. 
This is shown by the wonderful results 
he has obtained in the automobile busi- 
ness. During the season of 1914, his 
first season with the Hudson, his firm 



showed an increase of business of 100% 
over that done by their predecessors. 

The contract for 1915 is for three times 
the number of cars allotted to Roanoke 
during 1914. 

Mr. Frantz already has ordered one 
hundred of the Hudson Triangle Road 
Signs. He also is securing photographs 
of various prominent people who are 
owners of Hudson cars in his vicinity and 
shows most gratifying activity and en- 
ergy in his handling of the Hudson busi- 
ness. He will handle Hudsons exclusively. 



Good Then, Better Now 



DR. T. W. MYERS of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, writes us that his Model 33 car 
has been run something over six- 
teen thousand miles and that to his knowl- 
edge, he does not believe it ever has 
missed an explosion. He has been out 
only 25 cents for repairs, and that on the 
slight adjustment of the magneto. It runs 
so noiselessly that he slips up on people 
on the street without them hearing It. 
All the overhauling it ever has had is a 
little coal-oil run into the engine through 
the carburetor once in a while to prevent 
carbon. 

When it is appreciated that Mr. Coffin and 
his engineering associates at the Hudson 
factory have given four years to the per- 
fecting of the Hudson motor and other parts 
of the car, it will easily be realized that the 
1915 six-cylinder °40" possesses not only 
all the advantages of the 1911 "33" but has 
a great many refinements and improvements 
added. 



Excellent Post Card Publicity 



FROM the Nyack Garage of Nyack, N. 
Y., comes a series of postal card 
photographs of their establishment, 
which is most commendable. These post- 
card photographs are sent out to all auto- 
mobile owners in Rockland County, with 
the idea of letting them know how the 



Nyack Garage is equipped to handle their 
business. It also gives them an excellent 
idea of the importance and standing of 
the Hudson representatives in that local- 
ity. Keeping everlastingly before the 
motor car buyers is a good plan and this 
is one of the ways in which this can be 
done. Several other dealers are using 
this excellent postcard method. We would 
like to see it even more generally adopted. 



\ Picked Up En Passant \ 






C. N. White, sales manager for the Bemb- 
Robinson Company, of Detroit, winner of a 
gold watch In one sales contest, and also 
winner of a prize in the sales contest held 
from January 1 to March 31, experienced 
such a rush of prospects and visitors when 
the first 1915 models were put on display in 
the salesroom of his company, that several 
new salesmen were necessary. In addition 
to W. J. Judd, R. C. Wilson and R. G. Clark, 
the sales force of the enterprising Detroit 
distributors now includes M. F. Coulson, P. C. 
Barden and K. B. Keith. Mr. White will in 
the future devote his efforts entirely to 
supervising the efforts of his salesmen. Mr. 
Coulson was formerly with the Maxwell ; 
Mr. Barden with the Chalmers, and Mr. 
Keith was a member of the factory sales 
department. Mr. White holds meetings with 
his salesmen every morning, so that the 
maximum of success may attend their 
efforts. 



Kroegel and Parsell Bros, of Crestline and 
Bucyrus, Ohio, recently ordered 50 of the 
Hudson Triangle Road Signs for Crestline 
and 50 for Bucyrus, and the Standard Motor 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, ordered at the 
same time 100 of these attractive and useful 
signs. 

Dealers who have recently adopted the 
road sign proposition are the Trinidad Garage 
Co., of Trinidad, Colo., who ordered 100 ; 
Geo. D. Knox, of Hartford, Conn., who or- 
dered 100; Wilson & Spencer of Iowa City, 
Iowa, who ordered 50 ; the Twin City Motor 
Car Company, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., who ordered 50 for each city, and 
the Camden Motor Car Co., of Camden, 
S. C, who ordered 50. 



To those dealers who are considering the 
matter of the road signs, we would urge 
them to order immediately, as the first order 
for these signs is nearly exhausted. Only 
three or four hundred are left unsold to 
dealers. Unless they desire to be compelled 



to wait some time until sufficient orders are 
received to warrant ordering a second lot, 
it is advisable to send in orders at once. 
Remember, the prices are only $16.75 for 
100 and $10.90 for 50. Do it now! 



W. J. Welbon, son of W. G. Welbon, of 
The Welbon Motor Car Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, spent the 4th of July week-end 
at the Hudson factory, going over the new 
car in detail. He was accompanied by Ed- 
ward Weiser, of Welser's Motor Inn at 
Hamilton, Ohio. Incidentally, they each se- 
cured delivery of one of the new Hudson 
Triangle Lapel Buttons and were so delighted 
with them that they immediately bought a 
number for their salesmen and garage men. 



R. D. Currie, Hudson representative at 
Hillsboro. Ohio, was a factory visitor re- 
cently, "accepting delivery" of numerous 
things, including a number of nickel plated 
triangles for the radiator caps of cars of 
his owners, and of a number of the Hudson 
Triangle lapel buttons. 



With the exception of two cars, the Vir« 
ginia Motor Car Company of Roanoke, Va., 
proudly boast that they have nickel-plated 
Triangles on every Hudson in their terri- 
tory. They make no charge for these tri- 
angles, attaching them free on request of 
the owners. ■ 

Increasing demands of Hudson business 
and Hudson service in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict of Manhattan have forced the A. Elliott 
Ranney Company to move to larger quar- 
ters. On and after June 25, they have occu- 
pied their new salesroom at Broadway and 
64th street. The service department Is in 
the same building. Handsomely engraved 
cards were sent out by the Ranney Company 
announcing the change and a great many 
visitors inspected the new premises, at the 
time of their first occupancy. We hope a 
letter later, to show some photographs of 
the new Ranney Company s distributing 
rooms and service station. 
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Follow the "Hudson" Stroke 
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WHEN "Ned" Hanlan— of ever green rowing fame — first began to sweep down his 
opponents there were many who were puzzled to know wherein lay his amazing super- 
iority. But it was soon discovered that he had learned the knack of what might be 
called today a "six-cylinder" stroke. There were no "gaps" in his power impulses. He carried 
his oar clear through with a steady swing, he finished his stroke strong, and he had an easy and 
smooth recovery that allowed his shell to keep moving without the jerkiness and loss of head- 
way common to other scullers. 

Thompson, and Bemb, and Arnold, and Harrison, and Robin- 
son — and a score of others just as big, just as keen, just as 
successful, but whom we have not space to mention here. 

These men believe in the car, in the company, in the 
policy of the company, in the men at the factory, in the 
engineering and producing force, in the sincerity and hon- 
esty of the makers. They follow the suggestions of the 
TRIANGLE (which — it must always be remembered — are 
MERELY THE PRINTED IDEAS of the officers of the 
Hudson company, presented in as accurate a manner as the 
editor can phrase them.) 

Their showrooms and garages are clean and attractive, 
their cars are bright and fresh, their employees are courteous 
and gentlemanly, their word is as good as their bond. They 
do not lie, or "knock," or over-charge. Their motto is: "The 
customer is King." 

They endeavor to build up the Hudson without tearing 
down others. Their business competitors are their personal 
friends. 

These men are closely in touch with the factory. They 
are often at the factory. They know the company's aims, 
its plans, its difficulties, its triumphs. 

They realize that the company and the dealer have the 
same aim, the same goal, the same opportunities for profit 
and the same possibilities of loss. They think of themselves 
as a PART of the company — not as separate and alone. These 
men are never found criticising and complaining and finding 
fault if obstacles arise. They work WITH the factory, not 
apart from it, or OPPOSING it. 

Small dealers as well as large dealers can do this. Be- 
cause one man sells 1,000 cars and another sells 10, is no 
reason for there being any essential difference in their 
method, or their "stroke." A dealer selling ten cars a year 
can give as good service to those ten as the man who sells 
1,000. 

The man who has one small room, or one floor, to keep 
clean and attractive can make it quite as appealing as can 
the man with a whole building and a huge organization. One 
or two salesmen can practice courtesy, and fairness toward 
competitors, and truth and loyalty quite as perfectly as can 
twenty. 

No Hudson dealer who followed the Hudson stroke ever 
has been unsuccessful. Every dealer who follows the Hudson 
stroke makes a profit. That is a strong statement. But it 
is true. 

Study the Hudson methods. Learn the Hudson plan. 
Follow the Hudson stroke. 

Learn it from the TRIANGLE, the DIGEST, the circu- 
lar letters. Visit the factory. Get acquainted with the men 
there. You'll find them thoroughly human, very much "the 
decent average." 

Think of the factory and the company as A PART of 
your own organization. Call on them for help. Ask their 
advice. Tell them your troubles, your plans, your successes. 

Be fair, and frank, and loyal— open and above board. 

That's the "Hudson stroke." Does it appeal to YOU? 



We have in the Great Hudson Family distributors 
and dealers who have originated and standardized the 
"Hudson stroke." It is as unique a possession of 
Hudson men as was the Hanlan stroke among single 
scullers. 

No other dealers, no other salesmen, do things in 
just the way the winning Hudson men do them. 

The fact that EVERY DEALER WHO DOES 
THINGS THE HUDSON WAY SUCCEEDS fur- 
nishes the most valuable of all lessons for the many 
new dealers who this year are handling the winning 
Hudson. Under normal and average conditions 
EVERY DEALER WHO FOLLOWS THE HUD- 
SON STROKE WILL WIN! 

What, then, is this Hudson stroke? Who are the 
men who use it? How can it be learned by new mem- 
bers of the Hudson Family? 

The TRIANGLE tells about it. Every week it 
contains some terse, practical, common-sense details 
of the Hudson method, or habit, — which are merely 
other names for what we have designated as the 
"stroke." 

And the men who use it are the men you read about in 
the TRIANGLE— Maxwell, and Toback, and Henley, and 
Kimball, and Welbon, and Phillips, and Bald, and Geyler, and 
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Contact Better Than Impact 



IF we are to accept their own state- 
ments, the method of some salesmen 
is to pound, and beat, and bull-doze 
prospects into buying their car. 

"Go right to him, STRONG," we are 
told. "Don't give him a chance to get 
away — beat it into him," was an actual 
suggeston. "Make him sign," said an- 
other. 

All of these methods are IMPACT— 
force,— rather than CONTACT— persua- 
sion or suggestion. 

Now, it is all very well to lead, to dom- 
inate, to compel — but it cannot be done 
roughly, or rudely, or too evidently. 

A moment's thought will show why the 
average automobile salesman is in no 
position to force a sale. 

Men who buy automobiles are success- 
ful, strong, unusual. Only a small per- 
centage of the 100 million population of 
the United States are able to pay $1,000 
and up, cash, for a motor-car. True, 
this percentage is a large number. But 
the proportion is, after all, small com- 
pared with the great mass of the public. 

By virtue of their ability, or shrewd- 
ness, or leadership, automobile buyers are 
apt to be strongly individual, keenly alert, 
born traders and fighters. 

In their business dealings they are not 
accustomed to be dictated to. They are 
leaders, not followers. A hint of opposi- 
tion sets them on the defensive — they get 
on their "fighting clothes." 

They can be led; they rarely can be 
driven. 

Hence — suggest, persuade, induce your 
prospect. Snuggle into his confidence, get 
close to him, impress him with your own 
faith in the car. 

You recall the proverb of how the sun 
and the wind entered into a contest to 
take a man's cloak away from him. 

The wind tried force, and bluster, and 
blows, and impact. And the more the 
wind raged the harder the man held on 
to his cloak. 

Then the sun tried. He smiled on the 
man, and warmed him, and cheered him, 
and presently the man of his own accord 
gave up his cloak. 

Try the sun's smiling, soft ways, — not 
the blow and bluster of the wind. 
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There is now on the press a second edi- 
tion of the Triangle Supplement. In this 
are reproduced photographs and detailed 
information about the closed cars. We 
also are preparing special mailing cards 
to be sent to closed car prospects. You 
will receive these very soon. 



E. C. Morse to go Around 

the World for the Hudson 



♦ 



SALES MANAGER E. C. MORSE is off for an around the world trip 
for the Hudson. 

He will be missed at the factory. But Europe, Asia, Africa and 
South America will be the gainer by his pleasant smile and never- 
failing courtesy. 

His object is to scrutinize trade and automobile conditions in 
practically the entire civilized world, and to report the result of his 
investigation to the company a year or more hence. 



THE VATERLAND AND THE HUDSON ADVANCE AGENT. 

The world is demanding the Hudson Light Six. No longer is its 
fame confined to the United States and Canada. South America is 
begging, frantically, for Hudson Sixes. Germany wants them. France 
needs them. England already is "sold" on the Hudson. South Africa, 
Australia, Japan, India, all offer an almost boundless market for the 
Hudson, particularly for the Light Six. 

This is Mr. Morse's task. To visit these countries, beginning with 
South America, and returning probably a year or more hence via 
Japan, and to outline a policy of handling this growing foreign trade. 
He has long been an authority on this subject, having before made 
such a trip in the interests of an American mechanical device, and is 
thoroughly competent to render an exhaustive and accurate delinea- 
tion of the field and its requirements. 

Mr. Morse left Detroit on Thursday, the 23rd, and will sail on the 
Vaterland from New York August 1st for London and Paris. 

After conferring with the Paris office, he will continue his trip 
from England via Rio de Janiero and Buenos Aires. 

He expects to reach South America some time in September. 

"Bon voyage, E. C!" 
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H. G. Raymond, Ft. Wayne, Ind., recently 
visited the Hudson factory, for the first 
time, and expressed a great deal of pleas- 
ure at the model factory and the handsome 
surroundings of the office building. He 
was so impressed that he decided to take 
a picture of the administration building 
back to show to his prospects. Incident- 
ally he selected a couple of other enlarge- 
ments showing prominent women singers 
and their Hudson cars. 

Mr. Raymond Is a new dealer, and is 
starting out right by securing a good 
supply of nickel plated Triangles which 
he will attach to radiator caps of his 
owners' cars, free of charge, Just as large 
dealers are doing. 



Bill Jones, though himself a wonderful 
salesman, believes in having "silent sales- 
men" to help him and accordingly has or- 
dered a number of the handsome enlarge- 
ments of the administration building and 
front of factory, of Howard E. Coffin in 
the 1915 car, and of other prominent peo- 
ple in Hudson cars, with which to decorate 
his salesroom. Incidentally these will 
boost his sales by "mental suggestion" to 
his prospects. 



E. H. Kerstetter, Hudson hustler in 
Ionia, Mich., was seen at the factory re- 
cently. Here's hoping we will see him 
again soon. 
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The rule of the Harry 


Wadsworth Club, 


as recorded by Edward ] 


Everett Hale 


was: 


"To look up and 


not 


down. 




To look forward 


and 


not back, 




To look out and 


not 


In, and 




To lend a hand.' 









1915 Light Six Roadster 

Is Wonderfully Popular 



BECAUSE of manufacturing require- 
ments and because the demand is 
more seasonable in early summer 
than at other times, the 1915 Light Six 
Roadster was the first model to be pro- 
duced. Already hundreds of them are 
running on the country roads in owners' 
hands. The universal expression is that 
no car ever put out by an American 
manufacturer is so delightful to drive 
where a limited number of passengers 



♦ Argentina Acclaims the Hudson ♦ 



FROM Billiet & Co., Hudson distributors at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, come splendid reports of the footing gained by the Hudson 
Six in that prosperous and progressive country. 

Even the earlier Hudsons — of the four-cylinder type — are famous 
for their efficiency in a country where that quality is most necessary 
and most highly esteemed. 
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try — unbroken plains, swamps, bad roads, stubble — and all with the 
greatest of ease. 

In the Light Six shown at the top of the picture are, seated in the 
left of the front seat, Mr. J. P. Billiet; on the right, Mr. Angel Ron- 
coroni. On the rear seat, right, Mr. Osvaldo Pini, and on the left the 
celebrated sportsman, Mr. Pio Roncoroni. This last named gentleman is 
spending several months in Argentina on a hunting expedition. He 
is the owner of Fiat and Isotta-Fraschini cars, but expressed un- 
bounded admiration for the Hudson Light Six, stating that on his 
return to his home he decidedly would arrange at once to become the 
owner of one of these superb cars. 



watch fob. They are very moderately 
priced at 25 cents each for the lapel but- 
tons and scarf pins and 50 cents each 
for the watch fobs. Simply write, "Send 
me a dozen lapel buttons, one dozen scarf 
pins, one dozen watch fobs for my sales- 
men and office force at price as quoted," 
and we will do the rest. Address the 
Advertising Department. 
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Special Note 



Distributors and dealers will please note 
that the factory does NOT send out form or 
circular letters to special lists, or to pros- 
pects generally. We DO, however, send a 
letter to all inquiries received from National 
advertising, referring them to the nearest 
dealer. Therefore do not send or bring lists 
of names of prospects to the factory for the 
purpose of having circular letters sent them. 
At this season of the year particularly it is 
impracticable to handle prospect's lists in 
this way. At other times it may be advis- 
able and profitable to do this but NOT at 
the present season. 



Down in Lima, Ohio, are four of the 
livest hustlers to be found in the state. 
It goes without saying that they are Hud- 
son dealers. They all bear the same 
moniker, viz: Baxter. They are distin- 
guished one from another by the Initials 
F. H., D. A., C. S. and F. E. Recently 
F. H. and D. A. visited the Hudson factory 
and permitted themselves to be decorated 
with some of the new Hudson Triangle 
watch chains and took some along for the 
other half of the quartette. 



Among recent visitors were noticed L. M. 
Millsap, distributor of Hudsons in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Royal B. Libby, of the 
Libby-Caton Company at Worcester, Mass. 
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Regular Service Pleases 

Prominent Owner 



BN. WALLER, General Agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
• surance Company at Des Moines, 
Iowa, writes that he has driven his Six- 
54 Hudson something like 4,000 miles, 
and has had absolutely no repairs and no 
adjustments. He credits this largely to 
the monthly service given him by the 
Hudson-Jones Automobile Company at 
Des Moines. The Des Moines distributor 
has oiled and inspected Mr. Waller's car 
once a month since last October, and it 
has required absolutely no other atten- 
tion. Naturally Mr. Waller writes that 
he is very much pleased with the car in 
every way. 

This is merely a sample of one of scores 
of letters that come to the factory giving 
owners' experiences with their cars. In 
practically every case it is found that 
where monthly and semi-monthly inspec- 
tion is honestly and carefully rendered, 
that owners are so delighted with the re- 
sults that they have become the greatest 
possible boosters for the Hudson Six. 

It will thus be seen that a dealer can 
have no better advertisement locally than 
the monthly or semi-monthly inspection 
service. It returns its cost a thousand 
fold. Every owner becomes a salesman 
and a booster. It may seem from shop 
records that inspection costs money, but 
if against this is balanced the growth of 
the business and the value of having 
these boosting owners around a territory, 
it would seem that the cheapest thing a 
dealer could do would be to give this in- 
spection to his owners' cars. 



Enterprising West Virginia Dealers 
Snap Up Factory Sales-Helps 



KINCAID & HUGHES of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., are among the most 
enterprising of Hudson dealers. 
On the occasion of a recent visit to the 
Hudson factory of both of the partners in 
this Hudson distributing firm, they 
aligned themselves on the side of the 
fence where Hudson policies make good 
crops grow by ordering liberally of the 
various advertising novelties now being 
provided. Their orders include nickel 
plated Triangles for radiator caps, the 
new Hudson Triangle Lapel Buttons, a 
leather binder in which they may easily 
file factory letters for ready reference, 
and a number of photographic enlarge- 
ments for decorative purposes in their 
salesroom. A leather Triangle binder 
was also ordered, so that they may have 
Triangles on hand for ready reference 
to articles which appear from time to 
time. 
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f Very Good Tire Equipment j 
i Says Tire Expert of Six-40 I 
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HAROLD W. SLAUSON, editor of the Motor Department of Leslie's Weekly of 
New York, is an exceedingly well-posted man on all matters relating to motor 
cars. He is particularly well qualified to speak of service conditions and 
road conditions. 

In the July 9th issue of Leslie's Weekly, in the Motorists' Column, he publishes 
a table showing the relation between tire sizes and tire weights. This table was 
compiled by Mr. Slauson in order to answer the large number of inquiries received 
by his department relative to the proper tire equipment of cars, and the necessity or 
lack of necessity for oversize tires. 

In his investigation he considered a large number of representative motor cars. 

He writes to Howard E. Coffin, Vice-President of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, on July 6, stating that he finds that on the theoretical basis of tire equipment 
and weight of car, that our Model Six-40 carries a weight of .525 pounds to each 
cubic inch of tire volume. This he considers to be a most excellent tire equipment. 
He congratulates the Hudson Motor Car Company on the very thorough manner in 
which its designers have looked after the owners in furnishing them with tires of 
such satisfactory size. 

In accordance with Mr. Slauson's figures, any car having a weight on each cubic 
inch of tire volume, including the thickness of the fabric, less than .6 of a pound, is 
well tired. In such cases he recommends no change in the tire equipment. Any 
car that has more than .6 of a pound weight on each cubic inch of tire displacement 
or volume, is undertired and should be furnished with tires of the largest size that 
can be carried on its rim equipment. 

The very excellent tire mileage received by users of the Six-40 proves the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Slauson's figures. We confidently anticipated that the 1915 Light 
Six would show even better results than was experienced by the 1914 model, although 
the 1914 car has become famous everywhere for its very marked superiority as a tire 
economizer. 

Probably no single item of upkeep rivals in importance that of tire cost. Very 
many buyers do not pay sufficient attention to this fact. They look a car over and 
buy it largely on its appearance or on what someone has said about it. They neglect 
to go closely into details. 

Mechanical details we do not urge and we think, as a rule, it is a mistake for a 
salesman to go very deeply into these quite technical points on a car. 

But such items as gasoline and tire cost are so strongly before the mind of a 
purchaser at all times during his use of the car that these should be emphasized. 

We have in the high mileage per gallon of gasoline, and the very marked tire 
economy of the Light Six, two extremely strong talking points that cannot be too 
much dwelt upon by salesmen and dealers. 

This corroboration of the weight and tire design of the Light Six by an expert 
like Mr. Slauson of Leslie's, is gratifying testimony that the Hudson designers have 
always before them the interests of the motoring public. 
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"Pick-Ups" 



The Hexamer Auto Co.. Hoboken, N. J., 
have ordered a number of enlarged photo- 
graphs for decorative purposes in their 
salesroom. Nothing like the proper at- 
mosphere to assist in getting prospects 
"on the dotted line." 

S. S. Parkhurst of the Parkhurst & Lav- 
ender Auto Co., Webster City, la., was 
"among those present" at the factory re- 
cently. A pair of "Hudson Six" pennants 
and a nickel plated Triangle for the 
radiator cap of his demonstrator were 
among the spoils carried away with him 
when he left. 



VERY many thousands of Hudson owners use their cars for touring. At sev- 
eral large touring centers in the United States where a list of tourists are 
published the Hudson Sixes are exceedingly well represented. 

The inquiry, however, has been made why there are not an even greater num- 
ber of Hudsons reported at these points. 

With this idea in view the Triangle purposes publishing at an early date a spe- 
cial touring edition showing representative pictures of various Hudsons as used for 
touring in different parts of the country. 

We would like to have every section represented from the plains of the Middle 
West to the hills of California, the roads of New England and the ocean sands of 
Florida and other sections. 

We would like very much indeed if dealers would kindly send in information 
on this point. Send us the names of owners who use their Hudsons for country- 
tours. If possible give us some information relative to trips recently taken by these 
owners, and include with these photographs of the cars and drivers, taken either 
during the tours or at the homes of their owners. Preferably we would like to have 
scenes taken along the road. 

As soon as we have a sufficient number of these we will publish a special issue 
of the Triangle, including a number of these photographs and trips. 

We would like to make this just as complete as possible. Let every dealer make 
it a point to see some prominent owner in his locality who uses his Hudson Six for 
touring. Give us information relative to late models of Hudson cars; we do not 
care to have tours made by 33s or 37s. Not that these are not interesting, but that 
the advertising value of tours made with the Six-40 or the Six-54 will be more ap- 
parent than if it were an older model. 

It should be a very easy thing for almost every dealer to send us at least one 
good story of this kind, and the Triangle would appreciate it if dealers would make 
a special note of this and let us have the information just as soon as convenient. 
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Every Hudson Dealer Makes the Port 



EVERY Hudson dealer makes his port — the port 
of Success! 
In he comes, every sail drawing, the foam 
curling under his speedy prow, the lee rail 
awash, pennants flying from the masthead, smiles of 
triumph and victory on the faces of all the crew. 

He may not have started until after his competitors 
sailed. But he beats them in. As one dealer expressed 
it: "Twenty-six weeks of the Hudson is better than 
fifty-two weeks of any other car." 

Dealers in other cars have, many of them, been 
shipwrecked. 

Some have gone down from leaks due to faulty 
construction of car and inefficient manufacturers' and 
dealers' selling methods. Some have perished on the 
rocks of long trades. Some have gone adrift on the 
sea of reckless cuts in prices. Some have lost steerage 
way on account of lack of service to owners. The 
sails of others have been torn to shreds by dissatisfied 
and suspicious buyers. The winds of popular favor 
have failed to blow on some and they have become 
derelicts on a forgotten sea. 

Poor engineering, lack of quality, failure to perform 
with satisfaction, wear and rattle and knock and grind 
and squeak have operated to keep back many would-be 
Hudson competitors. Overstocks, and too many 
models, and high overhead, and inferior advertising 
have helped to drop them astern. 



Some, in desperation, have scuttled their ships and 
dropped out of the race, finding it hopeless to try to 
keep pace with the winning Hudson. 

Hudson dealers win because they have a good ship ; 
they are well-trained skippers ; they take advantage of 
the favoring winds of popular favor; they keep their 
eyes on the port; they steer not wildly but by chart 
and compass. 

Dealers in other cars often have no settled track. 
They try to shape their course to suit each quickly 
changing condition. Having no definite steering mark 
they wander. They continually are seeking how they 
may repair past errors. 

Hudson dealers steer a straight course. They are 
not led aside by every little fitful breeze of novelty. 
Gusts of hot air do not disturb them. Their chart tells 
them how to avoid rocks and shoals. Their compass 
is set and their chronometer corrected by the same 
sailing master. 

So every Hudson dealer reaches port. 

So he has no fears, no anxiety, though fogs occas- 
sionally sweep the waters, and what seem adverse 
winds buffet. He knows the ship is staunch and tight ; 
he knows his chart is accurate; he knows that in the 
end though others seem to have a temporary advan- 
tage — Hudson sails will crowd the port of Success; 
Hudson methods and Hudson principles will win. 

Remember the wise dealer who said : 



"Twenty-six weeks of the HUDSON is better 

than fifty -two weeks of any other car" 
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many think it to be so. 

The most enthusiastic automobile sales- 
man I ever knew was a quiet, reserved 
chap who never raised his voice so you 
could hear it ten feet distant. 

He had no fireworks in his vocabulary. 
Out of the 300,000 words in the English 
language he used probably less than 3,000. 
Yet he rarely failed to sell his man. 

The secret was his air of quiet confi- 
dence. He was so absolutely SURE of 
all he said about the car that insensibly, 
and in spite of themselves, his prospects 
caught the infection of his faith. 

There never was a doubt in his mind 
but that his car and his company and his 
garage was — of course — admitted by every 
thinking man to be the best ever. 

He never knocked competitors. In fact 
he did the reverse — he praised them. And 
by contrast it made his car seem all the 
better. 

There is no merit in beating a poor car. 
The better the car your competitor sells 
the more merit there is in yours. 

Cultivate confidence. 



Talk is Cheap 



ICTURES, advertisements and cata- 
logs of would-be competitors of the 
Hudson make a very handsome 
appearance. 

If motor cars were sold by talk and pic- 
tures alone some might think there were 
cars as good as the Hudson Light Six. 

But it always must be remembered that 
the Hudson fame is founded on the 
rock-foundation of ADVANCED ENGI- 
NE E RING, HIGH QUALITY, UN- 
EQUALED PERFORMANCE. 

Talk is cheap. Artists can imagine 
beautiful pictures of beautiful cars. But 
all is not gold that glitters. Many ap- 
parently desirable automobiles resemble 
the one-horse shay's ability to go to 
pieces, without equaling it in its long 
life. 

When a man buys a Hudson car he 
buys the brains of the Hudson engi- 
neers, the solid backing of the Hudson 
Company, the fame of the many thou- 
sands of Hudson cars, the unequaled me- 
chanical supremacy that belongs to every 
Hudson ever built, the assurance that 
his investment value will not vanish 
over night. 

Some dealers find it profitable to tell 
this sort of thing to their prospective 
customers. 



RAMSAY goes West. 
After August 1st he will wield the business end of a Hudson 
Service microscope in keeping Hudson Sixes fit and fine among the 
Native Sons of the Golden West. 

The artist who added the decorations to Ramsay's serious phiz 
wanted to show the new manager with a wrench in one hand and sev- 
eral repair parts in the other. But Ramsay refused to be "carica- 
tured," as he expressed it. "No one ever heard of a Hudson Service 
Manager using anything but a microscope to find fault with a Hudson 
Six," he protested. 

Which just about indicates the faith that is inspired by the won- 
derful Hudson Six. 

Hudson owners on the Pacific Slope are to be congratulated on 
their new friend. For a friend he will prove to be to every distributor, 
dealer and owner in his territory. 

i 



THE 1915 Hudson Light Six-40 is 
* the delight of its dealers and 
owners and the despair of its would- 
be competitors. 
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IRST — An advertisement must be seen. If it is not looked at it is lost. It must 
be conspicuous. 

Second — An advertisement must be read. If it is not read it has no ex- 
cuse for existence. It must be simple. 

Third — An advertisement must be understood. If it is not understood it is 
wasted. Clever and unusual words, and unfamiliar language are useless. It must 
be plain. 

Fourth — An advertisement must be believed. If it is not believed it will pro- 
duce no result. It must be convincing. 

Fifth — An advertisement must be properly proportioned. If it requires a dollar 
advertisement to sell 25 cents worth of goods it is a losing investment. It must be 
economical. 

Sixth — An advertisement must be logical. If it does not reach people who can 
and will buy the article advertised it is a waste of time and money. It must be 
properly placed. 

Seventh — An advertisement must be persistent. If it disappears before it makes 
an impression it is a failure. It always must be before the buyer. 

Eighth — An advertisement must be sane. If it is absurd, fanciful, exaggerated, 
childish, untruthful or incomprehensible, it will go unnoticed or will excite ridicule. 
It must be on the level of the average buyer. 

With these requirements before you study the HUDSON advertising. You will 
then realize how thoughtfully and carefully it is prepared, and will appreciate the 
reason for its success. 
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Hartford, Conn., July 7, 1914. 
The Hudson Motor Car Company, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

We give herewith detailed report of the 1915 Six- 
40 No. 78227, which we received at your factory Friday 
afternoon which may be of interest to you, though 
you doubtless have a great many equally as good. 

We shipped the car to Buffalo by boat, left Buffalo 
Saturday morning at 10:30, arriving at Syracuse at 
5:20 P. M.; left Syracuse at 5:35 A. M. Sunday morn- 
ing, arriving at Utica at 7:40 A. M.; left Utica* at 
8:25, arriving at Albany at 12:34, left Albany at 2 
P. M. arriving at Hartford at 6.30 P. M. 

The entire trip was made in high gear, except in 
starting. We climbed the steep hill at Camillus, 
N. Y. (near Syracuse) also Lebanon Mountain between 
Albany and Pittsfield, Mass., and Avon Mountain near 
Hartford, all on high gear. 

Detail mileage was 435% miles. Gasoline con- 
sumption, 26 gallons, over 17 miles to the gallon. Oil 
consumption, 3 quarts, 1 pint. Considering that this 
is a new car, we think it a very good record, since we 
did not favor it in any way, averaging about 26-30 
miles an hour the entire distance. 

The new Six-40 is certainly "some car." 
Yours very truly, 
GDK/R. GEORGE D. KNOX. 



| Bankers Are Good Buyers of j 
Hudson Light Six i 
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tROM Endicott, Washington State, comes an interesting 
photograph of M. A. Sherman, a banker of that city. 
Mr. Sherman is at the wheel, beside him is his son and 
in the rear seat is the Hon. A. C. Smith, Mayor of Endicott, 
and Harry Twitchell, Hudson distributor at Endicott for the 



Inland Empire. The Light Six has proved itself wonderfully 
adapted to the roads of the Inland Empire, and this sale to 
Mr. Sherman will undoubtedly lead to many others, as he is a 
very prominent man. 

Mr. Twitchell is to be congratulated on this acquisition 
to his splendid list of owners in Eastern Washington. 



While he was speaking the telephone bell at his elbow 
rang. "Yes, this is Mr. Green talking," he answered. "Oh! 
yes! Mr. Farnum. You say you will take the Six-54 if we 
can deliver it today? Well, we will do that. I will start my- 
self within five minutes with the car for Hollywood. Good-by." 

"It is done," said Green, turning to his salesmen. Then 
he hurried into the garage where four Sixes had just been re- 
ceived from the factory a few hours before. 

"Get this one ready for immediate delivery," said Green, 
pointing to the nearest car. 

"It surely is a healthy sign," he said later, "when persons 
will buy by telephone. It was not always thus in the automo- 
bile business, but the public has come to have confidence in 
the cars, in the factory and in the men selling the cars." 

Since receiving his car Mr. Farnum is delighted with its 
performance and is even a more enthusiastic Hudson booster 
than before. 

Mr. Farnum previously had owned a high-priced six-cylin- 
der car. weighing two or three times as much as the Hudson 
Six. He now has completely abandoned the use of this car, 
which he had only recently purchased, and has shipped his 
Hudson Six-54 to England, where he will tour England, Scot- 
land and the continent during the summer. 
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THOUSANDS of letters come to the factory 
from HUDSON owners. Some tell of 
the beauty of the car, some of its splendid 
performance, some of its high mileage per gal- 
lon of gasoline, some of its hill-climbing ability. 
But by far the greater number speak of the 
courtesy of some HUDSON distributor or 
dealer, of how well their car is cared for, of 
how highly they value the monthly or semi- 
monthly inspection service, of their absolute 
confidence in always having their car in good 
condition. It is service and courtesy and the 
looking after owners that is building for HUD- 
SON dealers and for the HUDSON car a rep- 
utation that is the best possible kind of adver- 
tising and selling argument. 
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UDSON closed cars for the current , 
season surpass anything of the ! 
kind we ever before have offered. 
Hudson closed jobs always have been | 
beautiful, commodious, luxurious and ! 



inside. 

The Six-40 coupe seats four very com- 
fortably and readily. 

The chassis of these cars is the same 
as the standard Six-40 and Six-54. No 



popular. With the experience of the past, 
with improved chassis and mechanical 
equipment as a foundation, we have this 
year attained a degree of excellence that 
we are sure will very much delight all 
Hudson dealers and distributors. 

There are now coming through the fac- 
tory three fully enclosed jobs, the Six-40 
Limousine, the Six-40 Coupe and the Six- 
54 Limousine. In addition to this is the 
Six-40 Cabriolet, which already has been 
described, and with which all dealers are 
familiar. 

As before announced, a second edition 
of the Triangle supplement is now on the 
press, and will be ready for distribution 
within a few days. In it are given very 
complete detailed specifications of the 
two limousines and the coupe. 

This information is given here in con- 
densed form so that dealers may be ad- 
vised of just what to expect and may be 
able to answer intelligently the questions 
of prospects with reference to the closed 
jobs for this year. 



These consist of handsome fabrics and 
colors in whipcords and Bedfrod cords, 
in subdued colorings, selected so that it 
will prove durable in color and in wear- 
ing qualities. 

Sample books are now being prepared 
and will be furnished at an early date. 

Where leather is used it is number one, 
hand buffed, long grain, bright finish. 

The hardware used throughout, such 
as door handles and window lifts, is hard- 
rubber covered. 

Locks are provided on the rear doors. 
Toilet cases and smoking cases are fitted 
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The collapsible auxiliary seats may be 
set up so that occupants can face either 
to the front or to the rear. 

Sash less glass is used throughout and 
all window door lights can be dropped 
with the exception of the back light. The 



The 1915 Hudson Light Six-40 Coupe 



The two limousines are identical, ex- 
cept in a few minor details. 

The Six-54, of course, is the larger, 
being a big, commodious, splendid car 
with inside seats for five passengers, and 
one additional seat beside the driver. 

The Six-40 limousine has seats for four 



description or reference, therefore, is re- 
quired mechanically. 

In color, the closed cars are the same 
as 1914, a black and blue combination. 

The trimmings used are of imported 
materials. There are four options on the 
"40" and two on the "54." 



The 1915 Hudson Six-54 Limousine 

position of the glass is controlled by a 
lever and this may be set at any desired 
position. 

The double sashless light back of the 
driver's seat is adjusted for ventilating 
purposes and can be set at any desired 
height. 

Roll-up storm curtains are provided for 
the sides of the front seat, also roll cur- 
tains for all windows and doors. 

Electric telephone is installed for com- 
munication with driver. 

The Six-40 limousine is a delightfully 
compact car and, while of medium size 
and easily handled in congested city 
streets, yet is most commodious and has 
ample room for all passengers. 

The Six-54 is a magnificent vehicle, 
large, impressive, splendid in its appoint- 
ments and in finish. 

The Six-40 coupe promises to be most 
popular. It is commodious and luxurious 
to the last degree. 

The finish is superb on all these cars. 

The prices, as already announced, are: 
Six-40 limousine, $2,550; Six-40 coupe, 
$2,150; Six-54 limousine, $3,500. 

The first models are now coming 
through the factory and will be ready for 
delivery at an early date, definite an- 
nouncement of which will be made here- 
after. 
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■America's Great Opportunity 



(From the Detroit Journal.) 
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OUT of the misfortunes of Europe will rise the 
American advantage. 

While in a larger sense no such calamity can be 
suffered by the human race as is now being visited 
upon Europe without the whole race participating, 
nevertheless the relative advantage will be ours. 

Progress is contributed to by its thousands of 
factors, not the least of them being the leavening 
given the whole lump by prosperous Germany, in- 
dustrious England and brilliant France. These can- 
not be cast down and depressed without the total of 
progress being retarded. 

But the American contribution to the total will 
be accelerated by the crash of armaments, the de- 
struction of commerce, the cessation of industry, 
the leveling of prosperity, the disruption of confi- 
dence and the wiping out of the flower of the Euro- 
pean race. Even if the titanic struggle be brief, the 
damage will be beyond the remedy of this genera- 
tion. 

German and British industries hummed and Ger- 
man and British ships plowed the seas, distributing 
to the ports of the world and collecting riches. The 
dismantled English factory and the unmanned Ger- 
man ship must be replaced with American spindles 
and American bottoms. 

Germany and England have levied tribute in South 
America, in China and in the Southern Orient. They 
will have fewer sons to levy tribute now. Distrust 
and decline will follow either defeat or victory in 
this disastrous war. It took Europe thirty years 



to recover from the Napoleonic struggle. It took 
her thirty years to recover from the Franco-Prussian 
and the Austro-Prussian conflicts. This generation 
of Europeans will not recover from the present de- 
structive impact. 

Now is the time to strike for the liberation of the 
United States from the spell of European trade 
supremacy. The South American trade should 
have been ours. If we can't compete with crippled 
Europe, then we are no nation at all. 

Our once proud merchant marine carried our flag 
to the remotest ports. The Civil war left us pros- 
trate for a generation. Now is the time to recover 
that marine prestige and to capture the South 
American trade. 

The opening of the Panama canal is most op- 
portune. We are thrice fortunate. We are at 
peace with the world. We have given South Amer- 
icans assurances of peace. American ships carry- 
ing American goods to the Pacific, to Europe and to 
South America is a new and vital probability. 

Europe dominated our thought. Our fashions 
were made in Paris. Our capital had been bor- 
rowed in London, Berlin, Paris and Brussels. Our 
face was turned towards the east only. In art, lit- 
erature, finance, industry and commerce, we were 
under the shadow of European supremacy. This 
spell will be broken. Europe's misfortune will be 
our fortune. 

The historian will record the wonderful impetus 
given the United States in every art, every industry 
and every branch of human endeavor on that Au- 
gust day in 1914 when all Europe slit its own throat. 



Confidence 
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THE EDITORIAL from the Detroit dealer with the amplest confidence in the to the small-town retailer, to the city 
Journal, reprinted above, is one of future. jobber, to the manufacturer, to the rail- 
many similar that are appearing a ^ ltn . tne w ° rl * lookin « to the United way, to every person in every avenue of 
11 i , J7 rr . owwMiue states t0 meet it8 need for ©very con- life. 
In all leading American papers. ceivable article that we can produce there The "butcher, the baker and the candle- 
Wide-spread and reassuring is the con- will pour into our coffers gold incalcul- stick maker" all will be prospects for 
viction of the shrewdest and most cap- able. Hudsons. High prices invariably mean 
able business men and students of com- The grower of wheat, and wool, and good times. Cost of living doubtless 
merce that the United States has before sugar, and cotton — the stock raiser — may be slightly higher, on the whole, 
it the opportunity of a century. the manufacturer of clothing and shoes but as the money that goes out at one 
It is not exaggerating to say that when — the producer of any and every article pocket comes in at the other the general 
this European war is over — be It long demanded by human needs — will find an result unquestionably will be greater 
or short — the United States will be found eager market for all and more than he general prosperity. 

to have taken the place of the nations has for sale. There is everything to hope for, and 

of Europe, to a large extent, in supply- The prosperity of the producer of raw nothing to fear by any HUDSON dealer 

ing the markets of the world. material permeates every fibre of the na- in the present conditions of business in 

This fact should inspire every Hudson tion. From the farm and field it spreads the motor-car or any other line. 
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RE you looking at the hole or at 
the doughnut? 
One or the other is before the 
eyes of every Hudson dealer. 

Some are listening to the calamity- 
howler, the man of small mind and nar- 
row views, and are allowing their good 
business sense to be warped into anxiety 
over present conditions. 

They have their eyes fixed on the hole, 
and fail to see the attractive prospect that 
is the real situation. 

Others — keeping an open mind and a 
well-poised judgment — can see nothing 
but the most hopeful outcome. 

Optimism and pessimism are self-cre- 
ated, or self-induced, moods. 

If we persistently look on things 
through blue glasses we are certain to get 
a "fit of the blues." We can see nothing 
but disaster about us. 

But if we refuse to listen to the panic- 
purveyors and foregather instead with the 
many hopeful spirits that surround us, 
we, too, will laugh at worry. 

Business will be what the people make 
it. Panics are generated and kept alive 
solely by foolish people who talk and 
think depression. 

There is no question as to the magnifi- 
cent opportunity open to the United 
States because of the European war. But 
this opportunity cannot be taken full ad- 
vantage of unless the financial condition 
of the country remains stable and secure. 

Think and talk prosperity. Gag the 
calamity-howler. Radiate hopefulness and 
optimism. 

Look at the doughnut — not at the hole. 



"On the Job" 



W! 



ITH many orders ahead, with 
vacation time at hand, with a 
more or less accurate belief in 
the ability of the Hudson Six to "sell it- 
self," there is danger of a let-down in 
selling effort. 

To make hay while the sun shines al- 
ways has been a favorite proverb. 

The Hudson sun is shining today. No 
other car on the market today can com- 
pete with the Hudson Six. No other 1915 
car of anything like its class is being of- 
fered. People are a unit in their belief 
that the Hudson Six is absolutely the 
best buy. 
Now is the time to be everlastingly "on 
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A. M. Lowentritt, Hudson Distributor in 
Oil City, Penna., was a recent caller at the 
factory. He was interested 
in the various attractive 
and useful novelties which 
the Advertising Department 
has prepared for dealer's 
use and picked up a num- 
ber of pictures for his 
salesroom, triangles for the 
radiator caps, road signs, 
pennants and other articles 
which have been found of 
excellent assistance in in- 
creasing the sale of Hud- 
son Sixes. 



A. 



M. Lowen- 
tritt, 
Oil City. Pa. 



J. J. Wedick, service su- 
perintendent for A. Elliott 
Ranney Company of New 
York City, was a recent 
factory visitor. The new 1915 models were 
thoroughly studied by Mr. Wedick and he has 
gone back to New York 
better equipped than ever, 
to give good service to 
Hudson owners. 

We are gratified to 
notice that a number of 
dealers are sending us clip- 
pings of local publicity 
items, which they have 
been able to secure. These 
are valuable to the factory 
as they furnish us with in- 
formation that is frequently 
of great interest and they 
also are valuable because 
they show how energetic- 
ally dealers are co-operat- 
ing with us in our efforts 
to gain this local publicity. An item of 
local interest is of much more value to a 
dealer than anything that can be sent out 
direct from the factory. We trust to hear 
from more dealers in this connection. 

H. S. Howe, manager of the Portsmouth 
Auto & Machine Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, 
states that 85 per cent, of his cars are sold 
to women, who not only drive their cars 
about town, but make long tours in them. 
South Bend, Ind., is another contestant for 
"favorable mention" in the same regard. 
Milton G. Smith, Hudson representative 
there, states that one of his woman drivers 
has a record of 4,000 miles since May in her 
Hudson Six. 

R. J. Stowe, for one and one-half years 
with the service department of the Wash- 



J. J. Wedick, 
New York City. 



ington (D. C.) Automobile Company, has 
taken charge of the service department for 
Milton G. Smith, proprietor of the "Auto 
Inn," at South Bend, Ind. Milt, says Hud- 
son service in South Bend now will be better 
than ever. 

J. Li. McClelland, of the McClelland-Gentry 
Motor Car Co., Oklahoma City distributors, 
is one of those who helps keep up the repu- 
tation of western liberality. He is a big 
man, and a big Hudson dealer, and there- 
fore it is quite natural for him to do things 
on a large scale. He proved this one day 
recently at the factory by ordering a large 
number of the new Hudson Triangle Lapel 
Chains and Scarf Pins. Then he suggested 
that we also "send along six dozen of those 
Nickel Plated Triangles for radiator caps." 
Residents of Oklahoma City are doubtless 
all trying now to join the "Hudson Club." 

The Hudson Motor Car Company is to be 
sued by the United States says Geo. D. Knox, 
Hudson distributor at Hartford, Conn. George 
said the Hudson had a "monopoly" on the 
six-cylinder market, and therefore might ex- 
pect a visit from federal trust busters. Then 
he smiled a big Connecticut smile and told 
us how many orders he had in his coat 
pocket. 

Excerpt from letter from Liberty Garage, 
Lynn, Mass.: "Please excuse stationery, 
as we are building a new place of business 
and are going to have new stationery to 
match." Congratulations ! Write the Tri- 
angle frequently when you get the new sta- 
tionery. 

Milton G. Smith, of South Bend, Ind., says 
the Hudson is steadily winning the favor of 
former buyers in his locality, of high-priced 
and heavy cars. He bases his statement 
upon that of a Philadelphia owner of two 
high-priced cars, who added a Hudson Six- 40 
to his string. Recently this owner toured 
to St Louis and selected the Hudson Six- 40 
for the trip, leaving his other cars at home. 
While in South Bend he made the remark 
that he liked the Hudson Six- 40 better than 
either of the others, and drove it constantly. 

M. Ada McKee, M. D., is a woman physician 
in Oil City, Pa., who has to her credit a wide 
experience at the wheel of an automobile. 
She is soon to receive her seventh automo- 
bile from A. M. Lowentritt, distributor of the 
Hudson Six. Although she has previously 
driven other makes, it remained only for her 
to see the Hudson to decide in its favor. 
Lowentritt's demonstrator will soon be in 
her possession, and undoubtedly Dr. McKee 
hereafter will drive Hudsons exclusively. 



Demand for Hudson Six-40 | 
1 Amazes New Dealers 



ml 



F. 



E. Stuyvesant, of the Hudson- 
Stuyvesant Motor Car Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 
recent acquisitions of the Hudson Big 
Family, is probably the most surprised 
automobile dealer in the United States. 

Of course he knew that the Hudson 
Six-40 was a popular car. He also knew 
that other Hudson Sixes were equally 
desirable. But he had only a faint con- 
ception of the real nature of the demand 
for the Hudson. 

At the factory the other day he told it 
in his own words as follows: "Why," 
said he, "I expected to get moved to my 
new salesroom, get all settled, make my 
announcement, get a few inquiries and 
then start out trying to coax the few 
curious ones who inquired into buying 



some of the Hudson cars. But things 
worked out very differently from what I 
anticipated. The newspapers ran my 
notices a week ahead. They gave me 
publicity where I least expected it. They 
gave me excellent position for my ad- 
vertising, letters poured into my office 
by the bushel and just as soon as the 
doors were opened the prospects swarmed 
the salesroom. They were so numerous 
that I had no time to answer letters or 
do anything but wait upon callers. My 
new salesroom was not finished, my cars 
were not on display in the manner I had 
hoped to have them, and in practically 
every way I was not prepared for the 
avalanche of business that nearly over- 
whelmed me. This has given me a dis- 
tinctly new idea of what you factory 
people told me already of the popularity 
of the car. I will honestly confess that 
it is immeasurably greater than I had 
anticipated. It is needless to say that I 
expect rather a good year. Although one 
would naturally not look for very much 
the first year of a new undertaking." 



such a long lead that it will be impossible 
to overtake it. , 

It is easier to clinch things now than to 
wait until our competitors get in the 
field. 

The stress of delayed deliveries is past 
its worst. From now on production is 



mands. Ere long we feel that we can con- 
fidently promise to take care of every 
order with due promptness. 

There is not a cloud on the horizon of 
a banner year for the Hudson. 

Let us, however, beware of overconfl- 
dence. Let us keep always and unremit- 



y the job." To see that the Hudson gets fast catching up with immediate de- tingly "On the Job." / 
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"The Factory": 
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{{THAVE just come from the factory," said a dealer last with them, have followed its suggestions, 7 

JL week, "and I tell you there is an astounding difference between dazzling success** ' * n * Ve W ° n * ^ 

them and the Hudson. In fact, I don't know of any other automobile To hold aloof from the factory is to ^ 

factory that affects one as does the Hudson. invit 4 e * he Roubles that one-man judg- g 

iav,wij w«*i, o.u.^vsib wx*^ « v*w^o w**, x*«v* vrx*. meQt Qften brings To think of the fac- Z 

"There seems to be something in the very air of the place that is tory as a thing separate and distinct ^ 

different. It impresses you as soon as you enter the door. From the ^£££XZ££ £JS £ 8 r * u $ g 

genial gentleman in charge of the reception desk to the smallest mes- its wide experience and broad mercnan- Z 

senger boy there is a spirit of unity, of co-operation, of breadth, that X* ttTSS^taSE? suicfot \ 

is uniquely Hudson. « The Factory" and the Hudson dealers y 

"Hudson dealers visiting the factory same treatment and has no different con- succeed best when each works with the 5j 

are received with a very different man- sideration than is given the big distribu- other toward a common aim. The full- o 

ner to what is customary. They impress tor whose yearly 8ales bulk 100 ° cars " **»™* °* ? ach °™ from «x>IW»tlon 2 

witn tne otner. Hudson cars are not f A 

me as being the personal friends of the "The Factory" Is an Optimist. sold m^ ^^ ^ ln u^ hands of pri- 5! 

officials. I am not a Hudson dealer but Because optimism means cheerfulness, vate owners. To get them there is the y 

I am frank to say that my experience at courage, perseverance, resourcefulness common purpose of both factory and 5j 

thP Hudson faotorv make* me wish that and hope ' " The Fact ory" is an optimist, dealer. The help of each to the other is fj 

tne Hudson factory maKes me wisn tnat N matter what happens you will find vital. * 

w r f; foVr^H 3 ^r n i a in \h£°„7 "™* Factory" looking on the bright side. ^ „ f v p 4 

™L« EnlTS? Sn.n^E in !?L d ; Glooms and grouches vanish within its "The Factor^ I. Your Factory. g 

rection must be equally so in others. doorg The yery air of the factory i8 T o look on the factory as yours is to K 

4(TL _ „ , ... _,. sudden death to the calamity-howler mic- invest it with a new meaning. It brings y 

The factory is a Living Thing. robe It a i ways i 8 aD i e to locate the sil- it closer, it smooths away misunderstand- X 

When we say "The Factory" it does ver lining of every cloud. tags, it invites confidence. A 

not mean only that great structure of There never yet has been discovered The factory is building YOUR cars for y 

concrete, iron and brick, framed in foli- a dealer who visited the factory and YOU to sell. To the extent of your al- / 

age, that is pictured above. failed to leave it without gaining fresh lotment you own its product. You are ty 

It means the Hudson Motor Car Com- energy, renewed hopefulness. The hard- a partner in its efforts. If the factory y 

pany, its officers, and its employees. It est shell and the densest armor is pene- has manufacturing problems it is for YOU A 

means the spirit of the factory. It in- trated by the warmth of "The Factory." to help it to the extent of your ability. 

eludes its history and its traditions. It "The Factory" is an optimist because You share its triumphs, too, as you y 

embraces the policies of the company it knows its strength. Its cheerfulness snare its trials. Every expansion of pro- / 

laid down years ago, and amended and and courage are not assumed. It fears duction and sales helps each individual 

altered as necessity required, until the no harm because it is amply prepared member of the big Hudson family. The y 

result is the unwritten law that governs for all eventualities. Nothing that can greater the sale of Hudson cars in Maine A 

its beliefs and actions. happen can throw it out of its stride, the better are the prospects of the Call- 

"The Factory" is a great composite. It Being only human it is subject to un- fornia dealer. y 

has bones of steel and flesh of concrete, expected difficulties, aggravating obstacles. Hence no dealer can afford to withhold / 

It is clothed in an atmosphere of broad- But it has an abiding belief in the event- his personal assistance to every other y 

mindedness. It has the brains of a hun- ual triumph of its time-proven plans, dealer. Hence the co-operation that ex- g 

dred men to guide it and the muscles of Hence it does not worry over trifles. In ists among them. This is the reason that / 

thousands to execute its plans. the end the Hudson and the Hudson dealers, almost without exception, exhibit y 

It is old in tradition and in learning, dealer always win\ a broad and liberal spirit of mutual help- V 

The world is its mentor. It has knowl- t . fulness. / 

edge of the ages at its command. The Make The Factory Your Friend. To think, thus, of the factory as your y 

enthusiasm of the Twentieth Century Hundreds have found "The Factory" factory, to share in its ambitions, to as- 5J 

spurs its efforts. their best friend, their wisest and truest sist it in solving its problems, to give it / 

"The Factory" is fair, impartial, honest, counselor. Men have begun business as the benefit of your hearty co-operation — y 

unbiased. It plays no favorites. It is Hudson dealers with no capital but stout is not only to widen the Hudson field 5j 

above smallness and pettishness. In its hearts and willing hands. They have generally, but to add directly to the pros- £ 

eyes the 10 car dealer is entitled to the taken "The Factory" into partnership perity of your own business. y 
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usually wrong. Th e loudest howlers as a rule have the 

Bad news and pessimism travel faster smallest brains, 

than the wireless. Opinions formed by yourself are apt to 

Men usually look at calamity through a be more accurate than those that others are 

magnifying glass and at prosperity through a ea « e * *° force u P on y° u - 

reducing glass. Either you rule your moods or your moods 

Have you noticed that a newspaper in- ru ' e y° U j 

variably sets its worst news in its largest type? _ _ To d ™t without opposition on the sea of 



An overdrawn bank balance is made 
prominent by red ink. 

Judicious skepticism is a good rule to 
follow. 



public rumor and error is to invite disaster. 

To take arms against troubles and, by 
opposing, end them is the act of the man who 
is master. 
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Courtesy to Tourists is Paying Investment 



remembered by many 
he Hudson Motor Com- 
7 Mexico, located at Al- 
turesque name. Here N. 
A. Pittman have so im- 
pressed the idea of courteous service to tour- 
ists that even when they both are absent the 
splendid service goes on automatically. 

Recently the daughter of the president of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, ac- 
companied by Miss Kellogg, whose father is the "King of 
Toasted Corn Flakes," passed through the city en route from 
San Francisco to Chicago. 




highly on their beautifully clean and handsome quarters. 

The photograph herewith shows very inadequately the 
splendid showroom of these energetic distributors. 

The Hudson Light Six is "a bear" — as they say in the west 
— for southwestern conditions. Passing heavy four-cylinders 
stuck in the sand was a constant diversion of these young lady 
tourists. 

The small photograph was taken while Messrs. Cudabac 
and Pittman were eagerly reading the latest Tbiangle at the 
factory during their visit. 



Although Mr. N. M. Cudabac and Mr. Pittman were at the 
factory during the time the young ladies visited Albuquerque, 
every assistance and courtesy was extended them under the 
direction of Mr. R. E. Cudabac. 

The tourists expressed themselves as delighted with the 
attention shown them, and highly appreciative of the service 
given their car. They also complimented the company very 




This Means More Buyers for Hudson Sixes 

__^ i «^^^^^— ^— i^^— ^— — — — ^— ^— ^^^— — 

The following items are condensed 
from last week's newspapers. The 
entire issue of the Triangle might 
be filled with similar prosperity- 
breeding facts. 

The rise in wheat 
prices because of the Eu- 
ropean war, means that 
farmers of the wheat- 
growing states will re- 
ceive approximately 25 
million dollars Increased 
profits. 

Beet-sugar growers 
and manufacturers are 
jubilant over the rise in 
sugar prices. Though 
not large enough to be a 
burden to the consumer 
it means millions to the 
beet-sugar industry. 

Wool-growers are look- 
ing forward to a won- 
derfully prosperous per- 
iod because of the boom 
in American woolen 
manufacturing. 

The practical stoppage 
of England's cotton man- 
ufacturing industry is 
going to tremendously 
increase the activity of 
the American cotton 



mills. Cotton growers, 
too, look for largely in- 
creased profits. 

The entire automobile 
industry of the world — 
outside of the United 
States — is almost at a 
standstill. American 
manufacturers are pre- 
paring to supply the de- 
mand of the world for 
motor cars. 

Boot and shoe manu- 
facturers expect that in- 
creased demand for 
American made goods 
will soon tax the capac- 
ity of their factories to 
the limit 

South America, South 
Africa, Australia and the 
Orient already are be- 
seeching the United 
States to take care of 
their urgent need of 
American-made goods 
because of stoppage of 
Imports from Europe. 
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^TrtHE first 1915 cars shipped from the factory were Roadsters. 
I And dealers who never before sold Roadsters found to their surprise that they could sell them, 

while dealers who sold only a few last season doubled their sales. 

Which proves that you never know what you can do until you try; also that it always is the unex- 
pected that happens. 

The needful thing to do is look forward and 
not back, look up and not down, — forget the lost 
sales, and the sales we might have made, and the 
sales our competitor "stole" from us when we had 
no cars to deliver, and buckle energetically into the 
job of underwriting our TOTAL YEAR'S PROFITS 
by gathering in all the sales in our respective terri- 
tories for the remainder of the year. 

The secret is SALES! — SALES!! — and yet 
MORE SALES!!! 

If we are to cash in on this wonderfully prom- 
ising year, if full quota of allotments is to be meas- 
ured up to, if every HUDSON dealer is to realize his 
hopes for a record year it is apparent that the solu- 
tion is — 

SALES! 

Because to date we have had more orders than 
cars, because some restive buyers thought they 
couldn't wait and took inferior cars, because deliv- 
eries failed to keep pace with demand, is all the 
more reason why NOW we should add daily to our 
list of— 

SALES! 

MORE SALES will put back on our books the 
deposits we were obliged to return to buyers who 
"couldn't wait." 

MORE SALES will insure that total allotments 
will be equalled and in most cases exceeded. 

MORE SALES will mean an even wider control 
of the medium-price, six-cylinder market. 

MORE SALES will wipe out the discourage- 
ments of the past two months, and more than repay 
those courageous dealers who refuse to be daunted 
by merely temporary difficulties. 



Six-40 Phaetons are now coming through the 
factory in quantities. In less time than many real- 
ize, every waiting order can be filled. And there 
will then be cars in abundance for quick shipments. 

Some sales have been lost by dealers and by 
the factory because we were unable to build cars 
fast enough to supply the tremendous demand that 
instantly followed the announcement of the 1915 
Six-40. This is regrettable. But it was unavoidable. 
Fortunately the car shortage is now practically a 
thing of the past. 

Shrewd and experienced dealers are today all 
hard at work adding to their list of sales. They see, 
clearly, that almost before they know it their wait- 
ing list of orders will be filled, and there will then be 
cars on the track ready for delivery. 

To sit idle while the deliveries catch up with 
and pass the sales is poor business judgment. Better 
far to lose a sale now and then from lack of ability 
to make quick delivery than to have cars on the 
track and in storage waiting for sales. 

Take a hint from the Roadsters above men- 
tioned. Here is an unexpected situation to be faced. 
Solve it as you and others solved the Roadster ques- 
tion. Many dealers thought they couldn't sell Road- 
sters. But they were surprised to find that they 
could sell them, and sell lots of them. 

Some say they can't sell as many cars now, 
that they could have sold them a month ago, that 
there is no use in going after more sales now, that 
— in other words — they might as well give up. 

But this doesn't help the situation. It's not a 
theory we confront, it's an actual condition. 






August 25th, 1914—100 Cars Shipped! 



IF you think there is any doubt about there soon 
being plenty of cars read that heading again. 
Tuesday, August 25, 100 cars slid over the 
shipping platform and rolled out of the factory on 
the tracks of the Detroit Terminal Railroad. 

That is the record — to date — but there have 
been days that nearly approached it. Days when 
86. and 88, and 91 cars were passed through final 
inspection. 

And from all indications the century mark is 
to be a familiar sight on the final assembly wall 
from now on. 

The factory promises to catch up on produc- 
tion before the end of September. 



To date nearly 1,000 cars have been shipped out 
by express. Something absolutely unique in the 
history of the automobile trade. 

Hudson cars are reaching some eastern dealers 
through the medium of one of the fastest trains 
in the world — the Detroiter — Hudson express 
shipments being attached to that fast-flying 
limited. 

Shipments are being handled absolutely impartially. 
No dealer is getting any favors. Each is being allotted 
cars in his regular order and according to schedule estab- 
lished when contracts were completed. 

All are participating in this record production and 
record shipment. 
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The Will to Do 
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'AKE up your mind to do a thing 
and it can be done. 

Half the failures of life are be- 
cause we are timid. 

We cry before we are hurt. We fear 
the dark. We imagine terrible things 
that have no existence. 

"I am an old, old man," said one who 
well understood human nature, "and have 
had many, many troubles — most of which 
never happened." 

How many of us are, today, conjuring 
up the biggest part of our difficulties? 

How many of us are there who, if we 
determined to do it, could snap our fin- 
gers at fate? 

How many of us are, really and truly, 
doing absolutely our best? 

Isn't there some weak spot in our effort? 
Isn't there some hour that we have failed 
to profitably employ? Isn't there some 
place where further effort might be pro- 
ductive? 

Have we covered, thoroughly, every 
sales possibility in our territory? 

Aren't some of us spending valuable 
time in needless complaints and criticism 
when we might be using our energy in a 
more resultful direction? 

Instead of weeping over the milk that 
fate has spilled mightn't we be hustling 
around to get our pitcher filled again? 

Is anything to be gained by lamenting 
what has happened? 

If we firmly make up our minds to get 
double results from our efforts during the 
next three or four months isn't it al- 
together probable that we will make the 
final result all that we had hoped fort 
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ANY new dealers are joining the Big Hudson Family. To a number of these 
dealers, all the policies and methods of the company are not yet thoroughly 
familiar. 

One of the most important Hudson policies is that of service. In Section C of 
the Digest, which is now being revised for 1915 and copies of which will be sent out 
very shortly to all distributors and dealers, there is given a very full exposition of 
the meaning of service, how to furnish it and how to use it as a selling argument. 



This article tells what is meant by serv- 
ice. It explains the semi-monthly inspec- 
tion system. It shows how to use service 
as a selling argument. It explains how 
dealers must be equipped to furnish serv- 
ice, it calls attention to the connection of 
the factory service men with the dealers, 
and explains how they can be of most 
assistance. 

In this article, are given full details of 
the semi-monthly inspection service, 
which has proved to be a most valuable 
feature. Part of that system is the fur- 
nishing by the factory at net cost, of an 
oak card file with index cards for the 
months and days, as shown by the illus- 
tration herewith, which is made from a 
photograph of the file. On the left are 
shown the cards in place with the cover 
lifted from the case. On the right is 
shown the full oak case as it appears 
with cover in position. 

The cards are 5*&" wide by 11" long. 
The case is of a sufficient size to accom- 
modate this width and height of card and 



Doii^ Worry 

" War or no war, freight rates 
or no freight rates, tariff or no 
tariff, baseball or no baseball, 
grape juice or champagne — the 
motor car buyer is still on the job. 

"Keep After Him * 



enough of them to take care of the cars 
for a year. 

Cards are furnished in sets of twenty- 
four at 40c per set. It will be under- 
stood that one set of cards is needed for 
each car. 

We send out these cases complete, filled 
with cards, according to the number or- 
dered by the dealer, which is based upon 
the number of Hudson cars on which he 
furnishes service. With each case is sent 
full instructions for its use. 

If there is any point upon which the 
dealer is not fully clear, he has only to 
write to the factory and everything will 
be explained perfectly. 

This case with the card index sells at 
$9.00 and the record cards are in addition 
to this. 

If the semi-monthly inspection system 
is used, two cards a month or twelve 
cards for six months, and 24 cards for the 
year, will be needed for each car. If the 
monthly inspection system is used, half 
the number only will be required. 

Dealers can very readily estimate just 
what is needed, and we urge upon them 
all that they should install this case and 
card system. It is furnished at a price 
very much less than can be had by any 
dealer locally, — in fact, the case is made 
specially and cannot be had excepting 
through the factory. Practically all Im- 
portant Hudson dealers have this system 
in use, and the majority of them are 
using this case and outfit as furnished by 
the factory. 



Among recent factory visitors was Carl O. 
Triebel of the Trlebel-Wallace Co., who are 
doing a thriving Hudson business in the 
thriving Cfty of Peoria, 111. Messrs. Triebel- 
Wallace Co., have been handling Hudson 
cars only about one year, but a prosperous 
future is assured them through their ad- 
herence to factory policies. This is evidenced 
by Mr. Trlebel's statement that he person- 
ally secured 10 orders for the 1915 Hudson 
Six — 40 in one week. 



"Intermittent advertising of the 
most brilliant kind leads to failure 
where ordinary advertising, per- 
sistently followed, brings successful 
results.' 
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radiation has proven practically perfect. Many a car has been 
sold on the basis of the efficiency of the radiator. 

The example here illustrated is rather unusual. This Hud- 
son Six-40 car took the first prize in an Elks' Parade in Mor- 
ristown, N. J. We are indebted for the information to Geo. H. 
Cruess, Hudson distributor in that locality. 

During the parade, the car was run for two hours at a very 
slow speed, probably not more than three miles an hour at the 
highest It did not heat up in the slightest, even although the 
radiator was largely covered by the elk's head, as shown in 
the photograph. 

This was a sd lend id test of the 
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formation for it is but a small town. But — as they 
approach the corner the fading light is reflected from 
the welcome blue and white of the HUDSON Triangle 
Road Sign. The tourists go on their way rejoicing. 
That night their car is looked over by the HUDSON 
dealer who sells them 10 gallons of gasoline, 2 quarts 
of Polarine, a new 34x4 Fisk tire, gives their car a 
wash and a polish. And the tourists resume their trip 
blessing the HUDSON— the Triangle Road Sign— and 
the progressive HUDSON dealer who was thoughtful 
enough to post the fork of the road leading to his town. 
Is this at your town, friend Dealer? 
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Hudson Competitors 

Are Poor Losers 



THE newspaper clipping herewith 
reproduced partially tells its story. 
The balance of the story is that 
the Hudson dealers put in a bid at full 
list price for car and accessories, their 
bid amounting to $1623.80. The com- 
petitor referred to in the clipping put in 



a bid with the same equipment and ac- 
cessories for $1600.00. This was a cut 
from their list price of several hundred 
dollars. The municipal committee which 
considered the bids evidently decided 
that the Hudson Six at full list price was 



the car for their use. The competitor, 
disgruntled at losing out and having his 
little scheme fail, at once brought suit 
against the city and asked for an injunc- 
tion to enjoin them from carrying out 
the accepted contract. 

This is a fair sample of the kind of 
competition that is put up in some quar- 
ters against the popular Hudson Six. It 
is hardly necessary to say that such 
methods are uniformly unsuccessful. 



Mileage Records 

on Country Roads 



FROM the Foley Motor Car Company, 
distributors of the Hudson at Pat- 
er son, N. J., comes an interesting 
story about the gasoline economy of the 
Six-40 on country roads. 

Mr. E. J. Foley, President of the Com- 
pany, states that they recently sold and 
delivered a Hudson Six-40 phaeton to 
Mr. John Stewart, of Garfield, N. J. 

About two da|ys lafter delivery was 
made, Mr. Stewart called Mr. Foley on 
the telephone and said he would like to 
have him stop at the office. 

Mr. Foley says: "I immediately jumped 
into our demonstrator and drove to the 
office, believing that he was having some 
slight trouble, but to my surprise, I 
found him in a heated debate with a 



neighbor of his who recently bought a 
much-advertised four-cylinder car. After 
1 had been. there a short time, I learned 
that his argument was in reference to 
gasoline consumption of the six and the 
four-cylinder cars. The owner of the 
four-cylinder car claimed that the best 
he could get out of his car, which was a 
1914 model, was fourteen miles to the 
gallon, and he made a wager with Mr. 
Stewart, the buyer of the Hudson Six-40, 
that he could not possible get better than 
ten or twelve miles from the Hudson. 

"The Hudson car had only been run 
about sixty miles and the motor was still 
stiff and new, so much so that it was 
difficult to turn it over with the crank. 
This condition made me hesitate to make 
the test, but later in the conversation I 
was forced to make it or admit that we 
could not do what he proposed. We finally 
filled the gasoline tank as much as it 
would hold, set the speedometer at zero 
and started out. We had four people in 
the car. The route selected was about 
the average country driving. Very little 
of it was level going as it was rolling 
country. 

"When we returned, we had driven 
18 7/10 miles and had scarcely used one 
gallon of gasoline. The result was most 
surprising to the owner of the four- 
cylinder car and somewhat so to us. I 
believe that after the car is limbered up 
there will be no difficulty whatever in 
getting from twenty to twenty-one miles 
to the gallon." 
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THOROUGH appreciation of this important fact goes a long way in developing 
selling power. 

This coupled with the realization that the salesman must give a mental dem- 
onstration of the car is a whole course in salesmanship. 

"What a beautiful car!" is the involuntary exclamation that is on the lips of the majority 
of persons who see the HUDSON Six for the first time. 

First impressions are lasting. They stick. It requires a good deal of persuasion and ar- 
gument to remove them. 

Hence the extreme importance of seeing that first impressions are selling impressions. 

The way in which the car is set on the salesroom Leading HUDSON distributors and dealers do 

floor is one of the first things to have consideration. It this sort of thing very well. No exception is seen 



must be so placed that when approaching it from a 
certain direction the full beauty of the car will be 
brought out strongly. If necessary tables, chairs, flow- 
ers, or other objects should be so located that the pros- 
pect must get this first view of the car in the desired 
position. 

It usually will be found that the best view is the 
angle at which the car is illustrated in the HUDSON 
catalogs and advertising matter. This is about a three- 
quarter front view, with the top either down or up— 
preferably down, though for various reasons cars are 
shipped with tops up. 

As already has been suggested in a Triangle ar- 
ticle, the car itself should be immaculately clean, 
bright and polished. 

The surroundings should be such as to emphasize 
the high quality and artistic beauty of the car. Noth- 
ing incongruous should be permitted in the showroom. 
Walls and floors should be clean and nicely decorated. 
Rugs as fine in quality as can be afforded should cover 
the floor. Pictures should be on the walls. Shades, 
even some kind of curtain, on the windows. There 
should be chairs, and small tables, and flowers and 
brightness all about. 



among prominent dealers. In every instance they fol- 
low these ideas to perfection. 

All this makes a fitting frame for the beauty and 
attractiveness of the car itself. 

It always must be remembered that if given half 
a chance the HUDSON Six will practically sell itself. 
Its reputation, its amazing performance, its grace and 
beauty, its ample luxuriousness, its ease of handling 
— all appeal almost at a glance. 

In selling the car make the first appeal to the eye. 
Keep the prospect's attention focused on what can be 
seen. Each point proves itself as the salesman goes 
along. Hidden features and technical details usually 
must be taken on faith, on the reputation of the com- 
pany, on the confidence the buyer has in the sales- 
man's word. Hence the things in sight are the most 
favorable. 

If the buyer branches off to technical points say 
as little as possible about them, and get back as soon 
as may be to the things the eye can grasp. 

This will not work, of course, in every case. But 
salesmen will be surprised to find that in the large 
majority of instances the heading of this brief article 
is true and that — "It is the eye that buys." 



Farmer's Wife Likes Motor 

Car Better Than Horse 



M' 



•RS. Henry McVey of Victor, Mon- 
tana, writes an interesting letter 
to a Spokane newspaper telling 
of her personal experiences with the mo- 
tor car. 

She finds, much to her surprise, as 
also have other women, that a woman 
can handle and repair a car, she says, 
just as well as a man. 

The main requirements she has dis- 
covered, in running a car, are presence 
of mind and good judgment. Physical 
strength is really not so much a neces- 
sity. The larger the car the easier it is 
to control. A moderate-sized and moder- 
ate-powered car, such as the Hudson Six, 
can be bought by any farmer in average 
circumstances, and it can be driven by 
his wife and daughters just as readily as 
by himself and his sons. From her per- 
sonal experience, Mrs. McVey writes as 
follows: 

"For marketing farm products the 
car is just the right thing in the right 
place. It is not necessary to be on 
the road till the butter is melted and 
the vegetables bruised and wilted. 

"Please don't think I am not ac- 
quainted with the good qualities of a 
horse. I have handled horses all my 
life. Just sold a valuable driving 
horse two months ago. Had no use 
for him when we have a machine, 



Drove him only three times in the 
last year. I have had some great, 
grand experience with the auto. 
"The* best thing to have is an auto." 



Excellent Service Given by 

Toronto Distributor 
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ECENTLY a road service man from 
the factory visited the Dominion 
Motor Company at Toronto. While 
there, he talked with a large number of 
owners, both at their homes, in their of- 
fices and in the salesroom of the Domin- 
ion Company. 

He discovered that the service given by 
distributor Thompson was so excellent 
that he did not have to take his coat off, 
he did not touch a monkey wrench and 
he had nothing whatever to do while he 
was in the city. Cars were found in per- 
fect condition. Not a car required any 
attention whatever. Everything was as 
spick-and-span around the garage and 
salesroom as if the institution had just 
come out of a bandbox. No heldover jobs 
were found in the shop. Parts stock was 
found in excellent condition, readily ac- 
cessible and its makeup and condition 
were known absolutely to all interested. 

The strong point, however, is that own- 
ers were so thoroughly satisfied with the 
service given by Mr. Thompson and were 
so excellently cared for that there was 
no work whatever for the road man. 

This gentleman said that if all service 



departments in distributors' organizations 
were as well looked after as was Thomp- 
son's that all the road men in the employ 
of the Hudson Company would lose 
their jobs. 

This comes pretty nearly to being ideal 
Hudson service and our hat is off to Mr. 
Thompson in acknowledgment of his ex- 
cellent management 



Paper Weight Is Good Ad. 



A number of dealers are using the 
n ickel-plated-tr iangle - on - the - radiator - cap 
as paper weights. These are very simply 
made by mounting the nickel plated tri- 
angle on the radiator cap in the usual 
manner, then filling the radiator cap with 
lead or babbitt metal, and covering the 
bottom with green baize or a convenient 
piece of leather to protect the des^. Your 
shop mechanic can do this for you. The 
device, besides being useful, contributes 
to "the Hudson spirit," which should per- 
vade every office and sales room. 



Have You Seen Him? 



"We are Informed that L. R. Moran, form- 
erly employed by the Henley-Kimball Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., is representing him-* 
self to be an employe of this company. We 
will appreciate any information regarding 
any such action or any information which 
will enable us to locate him." 
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HE huge bulk of the pyramids of Egypt was built by laying one stone upon another. 



One coral insect after another contributed to the reefs that grew into the wonderful 
isles of the Pacific. 

One sale added to another makes up the total of the year's business of every HUDSON 
dealer. 

It is easier to get ten men who will make ten sales each than to get one man who will make 
a hundred. 

Ten men, or twenty men, or fifty men who know the prospects personally and who beat 
every highway and byway of the territory, will gather in a greater number of sales than will one 
or two men, strangers to the locality, who hastily cover the same territory at infrequent 
intervals. 



The power of numbers is never better shown 
than in a well-recruited automobile dealer's or- 
ganization. 

Daily, hourly, his scouts are on the lookout. 
Not a single prospect has a chance to escape 
their vigilance. No man in the territory can 
be in the market for a car without some one 
getting on his trail with the HUDSON. 

It is the smaller units that produce, propor- 
tionately, the most valuable work. 

To foster and encourage and keep enthused 
and active his "field force" of assisting dealers 
should be the constant endeavor of the dis- 
tributor who aspires to the greatest success. 

Particularly valuable at this season is an 
energetic assisting force of dealers. Widely 
distributed and yet united effort is called for 
to close sales and make deliveries as rapidly as 
possible during the favorable touring weather 
of the late summer and fall. 

Cars are coming through in quantity just at 
the season when the weather in the greater 



part of the country is at its best for motoring. 

With numerous orders on their books wait- 
ing for delivery, and with the continuing en- 
thusiastic demand for the HUDSON Six, the 
ensuing four months should prove a veritable 
harvest season for HUDSON representatives 
everywhere. 

We believe most dealers are fully "mobil- 
ized" and ready to pitch in and make the period 
between now and Christmas a whirlwind 
season. 

Concerted effort will realize on every pros- 
pect in every territory. Read "The Story of a 
Day" on the inside pages and see how well or- 
ders can now be taken care of. 

Because orders — to date — have been far 
ahead of deliveries is no reason for stagnation 
of selling activity. Rather should dealers make 
every effort to hold sales-production at an 
even higher level. 

Sustained, energetic action will recoup us all 
for orders that have been lost simply because 
of inability to keep pace with the unpre- 
cedented call for the winning HUDSON Six. 
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The Prize Competition 



WITH this week's Triangle there 
goes out a "Sporting Extra" that 
will prove of intense interest to 
every Hudson representative. 

It is the most ambitious effort we ever 
have made in this direction. 

It is calculated to stir up a keenly in- 
teresting friendly rivalry among distribu- 
tors, dealers and salesmen. 

The great object we have had in view 
is to give the SMALL DEALER and the 
SALESMEN a chance at some really 
worth while prizes. 

The individual prizes of $10.00 for 
every car delivered over "quota," the spe- 
cial monthly prizes offered and to be 
offered, and the special prizes hung up 
by the officers of the company should 
provoke a lot of effort among ambitious 
small dealers and salesmen. 

For the big dealers and distributors, 
who are on the League Teams there is 
the glory of the winning, and the Silver 
Cups and Bronze Tablets as permanent 
records of their prowess. 

This competition can only be a success 
if all dealers and salesmen co-operate 
heartily and enthusiastically with the 
factory. 

We look to our friends who are mem- 
bers of the teams to see that they, their 
sub-dealers and their salesmen enter into 
the spirit of the contest energetically 
and earnestly. 

The main thing needed to make this a 
grand success is the PROMPT and AC- 
CURATE REPORT OF DELIVERIES. 

Begin right with the first of September 
to send us reports daily, don't wait for 
a week end or a month end. Send them 
in the VERY INSTANT THAT A CAR IS 
DELIVERED. Make this a standing order 
that the instant a car has been delivered 
to the owner that a report be sent at 
once to the Tbiangle. 

Then we can send out interesting re- 
ports, weekly, of the way the competition 
progresses. 

Weight of the Light Six Motor | 

AS AN ITEM of information to be 
used where it is advisable, dealers 
will note that the 1915 Light Six- 
40 motor is 22 pounds lighter than on 
the 1914 Six-40, and sixty-seven pounds 
lighter than the four-cylinder motor used 
in Model 37. 

The exact motor weights are as fol- 
lows: 
Model 37 — 4 cylinder motor. .557 pounds 

Model Six-40— 1914 512 pounds 

Model Six-40— 1915 490 pounds 



The Story of a 
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EXCEPTING the Superintendent of the factory, and two or 
three others, few believed it possible for the factory to strike 
such a record-breaking production as now is a daily occurrence. 
On August 25th we passed the highest previous monthly record. 
That was 1204 cars in March, 1913. From August 1st to close of 
working hours on August 25th, there had been built and shipped 
1247 cars. 

At six o'clock on August 31st the total number shipped for the 
month was 1702 cars! More than 500 cars better than any previous 
month's record! 

Every day from 85 to 100 cars, and even more, roll across the 
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on every order. 

We all must work with every ounce of vim and energy for 
MORE SALES! Dealers and salesmen are doing wonderful work! 
Records are being smashed in every territory! Yet still there is 
room for further effort. Still there is room for more sales. 

Let us not rest satisfied until we have again demonstrated the 
HUDSON SIX the most popular car in the world by again over- 
selling our year's production. 



Shrapnel 



W. A. Maxwell, formerly employed in the 
Hudson factory and now a traveling service 
expert for the Service Department, was for a 
short time employed by the G. A. Darling 
Company of Marshalltown, Iowa. "A good 
Hudson town," says Max, which sounds in- 
teresting. How about your town? Is the 
Hudson "in the bull's-eye" there? 



The Thompson -Half! Company of Austin, 
Texas write that the Six-40 is attracting 
much attention there, and they anticipate a 
rushing business for the coming year. 

G. F. Skinner, Sales Manager for the Do- 
minion Automobile Company of Toronto, 
Ontario, was a recent factory visitor. Mr. 
Skinner told a very interesting story of 
how he drove one of the 1915 "40s" from 
Toronto to Colllngwood, a distance of 
some two hundred odd miles, and only 
went out of high gear long enough to get 
lunch. He says the car negotiated every 
hill and bad road, including sand, clay and 
other obstructions, without any difficulty 
whatever. Naturally he is enthusiastic, 
like all other dealers, over the perform- 
ance of the 1915 car. 




"Gold Watch Salesman," M. L. Rose of the 
Rose Bros. Auto Company, who are doing 
a rushing business with a 
rosy future in Greensburg, 
Pa., was a factory visitor 
recently. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that Rose 
Brothers are fortunate 
enough to be situated on 
the route of the Lincoln 
Highway and enterprising 
enough to realize what this 
means to them. In order 
that they might properly 
take advantage of this fact, 
they long ago ordered a 
number of Triangle road 
signs and have posted them 
both ways from their city 
along the road between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. County road com- 
missions in Pennsylvania believe that wide 
brick roads are better for auto traffic than 
macadam and are building them all over the 
State. There is one fine "feeder" to the Lin- 
coln Highway of this construction from 
Scottsdale to Greensburg. Rose Brothers 
have posted their signs along all these feeders, 
as well as the Lincoln Highway itself 
and the business that will accrue to them 
they believe will be enor- 
mous. 

H. J. Schwartz, president 
of the Standard Motor Car 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
is congratulating himself 
upon securing a bright new 
salesman in the person of 
Ambrose J. Kearney, form- 
erly with the Studebaker 
and Chalmers sales organi- 
zations in Detroit, and also 
with years of practical ex- 
perience as inspector and 
chief final tester in the 
Chalmers factory. 
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An attractive letterhead with which to im- 
press prospects, a nickel plated triangle 
mounted upon the radiator cap of every new 
car, signifying membership to "The Hudson 
Club," and semi-monthly inspection service. 
What more could a Hudson buyer desire and 
what more could a Hudson dealer furnish! 
F. E. Stuyvesant, Cleveland distributor, has 
the right idea. 



BY THE TIME this reaches our read- 
ers the Paris Branch, with its 
handsome offices, showrooms, and 
service station, will be razed to the ground 
— the Hudson's contribution to the War 
of the Eight Nations. 

The buildings are outside the wall of 
Paris. As a military precaution all build- 
ings beyond the fortifications are being 
demolished to permit of the uninterrupted 
use of the allies' cannon and machine 
guns in the event the enemy reach and 
attack the city. 

Messrs. Bezner and Olt, with their fa- 
milies, are in England, or en route to 
America. Some of the employees are with 
the French army on the firing line. 
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I Sell the Car — Not the Country ( 

g_ . ^— -« « 

QUITE a good deal of automobile advertising is being done 
along the line of getting out on the country roads, see- 
ing the beauties of the country, getting away from the 
smoke and dust of the city and ideas of this sort. 

Every now and then some Hudson dealer or salesman ex- 
presses his appreciation of this kind of advertising and thinks 
it would be a good thing for the Hudson. 

It might be worth while to discuss this briefly for the 
benefit of others who may have the same ideas but who have 
not expressed them. 

The Hudson advertising policy has always considered that 
it was not necessary to sell any man who had the price the 
advantages of a motor car — that is, the time has passed when 
it is questioned by any man whether or not he wants to buy a 
car. As a matter of fact, practically all families or persons of 
wealth are already owners of one or more motor cars. This is 
evidenced by the fact that from 80 to 84% of prospects are 
already owners of a car which they wish to trade in as part 
payment on the new car or dispose of it in some other way. 

Evidently the public is pretty well sold on the use of a 
motor car. Why then, waste space in selling a man what he 
already is sold. 

The Hudson policy, therefore, is based on the idea that to 
sell the car and not the country is the main thing. In other 
words, to sell the Hudson in competition with other cars, to 
tell why a man should buy a Hudson rather than buy some 
other make. 

That he is going to buy a car just as soon as he has the 
price is a foregone conclusion. Let a person inherit some 
money or make a lucky strike on the market or get an increase 
of income in some other way, the first thing that is thought 
of if the person is not already possessed of one, is to buy a 
motor car. 

The motor car is in the minds of the people almost more 
than anything else that has ever been discovered or invented. 
It is a popular subject of conversation. It fills people's thoughts 
from morning till night On the street, it constantly is in 
evidence. It is its own biggest advertisement as to its uses 
because you cannot get far enough away to be beyond the 
sight and influence of the motor car. 

Ex-Governor Osborn of Michigan has traveled the world 
over within the past few years. He testifies that excepting in 
a very remote part of Persia that practically every country 
where he went, he saw motor cars in great numbers. In some 
countries they were, of course, more in evidence than in others, 
but in all civilized countries, the motor car is everywhere. 

Waste no time, therefore, in telling a man that he can 
get out of the city and get the country air with a motor car. 
Rather tell him where the Hudson Six excels other cars and 
why it is the best car for him to buy. Stick to this line 
of talk instead of wasting valuable breath in other directions. 



Big Little Things 



WE cannot escape from this: That every thought we 
think, every word we speak, and every deed we do, 
either strengthens or weakens to some degree the 
fabric of character. A little lie, a little misrepresentation, a 
little anger, a little indulgence in any negative quality, will 
weaken character. Just as a drop of anilme dye will tint a 
hogshead of water, just as a grain of musk will scent a room 
for twenty years, so will the indulgence in anger, injustice, 
and narrowness weaken one's character and so one's influence 
on others. 



English Authority Endorses 

Tire on Running Board 



IN The Autocar Imperial Year Book, a very widely known 
and important English motoring authority published by 
The Autocar of London, England, is given an exhaus- 
tive resume" of motoring construction of the year. 

A considerable amount of space is given to body designs 
and the balance of cars. Included in this connection is the 
matter of the carrying of the spare wheels and tires. The par- 
ticular car mentioned carries a spare wheel instead of extra 
demountable rims, but the principle of carrying the wheel is 
just the same as though they carried demountable rims instead. 

The Autocar Year Booh speaks of this as follows: "A neat 
detail of another body, this time by the London Improved 
Coach Builders, Ltd., shows the arrangement for carrying a 
spare wheel so as to allow the driver to obtain free entrance to 
the front. The objection to carrying the spare wheel (or 
spare tire) at the back of the car is the very obvious one 
that it is weighty and tends to accentuate a skid when this 
takes place. Hence it is generally considered that a position 
on the forward running board is about the best that could be 
chosen. Furthermore, this is by no means inconvenient as it 
does not interfere with the steering lock of the front wheel in 
the least, and it is not necessary to remove the wheel (or 
spare tire) to get at the offside of the engine. It also 
has the advantage of leaving the whole of the running board 
open so that a large amount of luggage can be carried in this 
position." 

Illustrations in The Autocar Year Book show quite a num- 
ber of leading types of English and Continental cars where the 
spare wheels and rims are carried on the running board in the 
position so well known to Hudson dealers and owners. 

The object is exactly the same as has been so often referred 
to by Hudson designers. That is, to preserve the balance of 
the car, to avoid the skidding tendency and to make the rear 
of the car more symmetrical and graceful in its general lines 
and appearance. 

The fact that the Hudson practice is endorsed by so high an 
English authority carries its own argument. 



"It Has The Looks" 
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SRE is an interesting side light on 
what it is that impresses the buyer. 
A Hudson owner recently toured 
through eight of the middle states. 

He was driving a 1915 Six-40. 

At every point where he stopped, the 
car was the centre of a curious throng. 

Stops were made not only in the towns 
and villages, but at the farmers' houses 
along the road. 

Writing recently to the Triangle, this 
owner says: "And over and above all 
the regular things, the Hudson Six-40 has 
the looks." This expression, he says, 
came to them time after time when they 
were browsing around through the West. 
People who were looking over the car and 
admiring it seemed to have a unanimous 
point of view. They did not exclaim about 
its mechanical perfections or anything of 
this sort, but the great point of attraction 
was the beauty of the car, the graceful- 
ness of its lines, the new streamline body, 
the tires carried on the side, the flush 
doors and items of that sort. Evidently 
the looks of the car impresses the buyer 



probably to a greater percentage than any 
other point about it. 

It is perhaps trite to say that the 
woman influences the buying of a car 
very largely and about all that the woman 
sees in the car is its good looks. She 
knows nothing whatever about its me- 
chanical perfections. This she takes for 
granted, but she does consider that a car 
that has as good looks as the Hudson 
must have a correspondingly good inte- 
rior. 

That this is a fact and a good selling 
argument is proven over and over again 
by such testimonials as the above from 
Hudson owners. 



| The Catalog Situation 



WE are just sending out the last of 
our second 100,000 of the Triangle 
Supplement, which is the ONLY 
catalog of open cars that will be 
published. A third 100,000 is already on the 
press. 

This Supplement is really better than a 
formal catalog. It looks like information 
gotten out specially for the dealer. And the 
average buyer always looks at matter of 
this kind as if it were more or less confiden- 
tial. Big dealers are a unit in telling us that 



they like this better than an expensive 
catalog. 

The Supplement can be printed in large 
quantities, quickly and inexpensively. It can 
be used much more freely than a big, costly, 
bulky catalog of the usual sort. The very 
fact that it is different from the catalogs of 
other cars is in its favor. 

We are now working on a very handsome 
catalog of the closed cars. This we expect 
to send out by about the 15 th of September. 
This covers all the closed cars very com- 
pletely. This is made most luxurious and 
dainty because it goes to women, who are the 
buyers of closed cars, and because de luxe 
effects are valuable when intended for the 
eye of the woman. 

We are getting out window posters for the 
closed cars, mailing cards, envelope fillers, 
and small matter of that kind. All this will 
reach you very soon. 

If you need more Triangle Supplements 
please write for them and they will be sent 
at once. Use them freely. 



W. D. Whiting, of W. D. Whiting & Son, 
newly appointed Hudson representatives in 
Glenville, Ohio, was a factory visitor recently. 
He was accompanied by H. Hoffman of the 
Logan Carriage & Auto Company at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. through whom the Hudson 
franchise was secured. 



"Anybody can drive a Hudson." So says 
W. L. Bell, Hudson dealer in Atchison, Kan- 
sas and surrounding country, and judging 
from the number he sells, nearly everybody 
around Atchison must be trying it. 
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Take Orders Now for Prompt Delivery 



SCHEDULED production for August was exceeded by over 200 cars. 
All August allotments have been shipped. 

We now are shipping MORE THAN schedule for September — we are catching up on 
the short shipments of June and July. 

September scheduled production will be ALMOST DOUBLED. 

This makes it possible to urge dealers to push — nozv — for orders on the promise of 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 

By the time the selling machinery — which in some cases has unwisely been allowed to 
slow down — is in full swing again, we will be shipping, regularly, over 100 cars per day. This 
will more than take care of all orders on hand and will provide cars to ship without delay on 
new orders. 



It must be apparent to all dealers that we 
have before us a wonderful opportunity dur- 
ing the next few months. 

It most sections of the country there still 
are three or four good selling months. We 
have 1915 cars to deliver while many manufac- 
turers still are struggling to clean up on 1914 
stocks. No 1915 car except the HUDSON has 
yet been produced in effective quantities. 
There are many announcemens, much talk, 
but PEW CARS. 

Competition is stampeded. Some are fran- 
tically advertising cut prices. Some are crying 
''Wait for the BIG SHOW!" All are watching 
and envying the HUDSON. 

The very fact that HUDSON cars have 
been "hard to get" has been almost our biggest 
advertisement. Invariably people desire and 
value most what is difficult or impossible to get. 

The present condition is so promising, so 
full of possibility, that to realize to the full on 
it, we, at the factory, are doubling our pressure 
for quick and numerous orders. 

We are driving harder than ever. Our 
September advertising has been increased from 
$22,000 to $54,000. The time to work hardest 
for business is just when business comes easiest. 

We are anxious for YOUR co-operation. 
We MUST have it. The most intense and 



earnest activity at the factory avails nothing 
unless YOU get behind your men with the pep 
and energy that will stir them out of their 
"What's the use?" attitude. 

The HUDSON policy is for still greater 
activity, still more numerous orders, still larger 
profits for YOU and for us. 

The more difficult it is to deliver cars dur- 
ing the next four months, the greater will be 
the spring harvest. This condition of short- 
age of cars is to be DESIRED, not to be feared. 

The present rate of production means all 
the cars you want for September, October and 
November. Of course, it does not mean train- 
loads at one shipment, or anything unreason- 
able. But it DOES MEAN that you should 
get all the orders you can with the best of 
assurance that you will get the cars as you 
will need them. 

Every car sold and delivered before Christ- 
mas is a car gained on the spring season. 

When the season closes we may not have 
delivered all the cars we have sold — as was the 
case last spring — but it does mean that we will 
have sold and delivered more cars than we had 
any idea we could dispose of when we started 
out on this year's business. 

Push the SALES, and — in the long run — 
the DELIVERIES will take care of themselves. 
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Ideas Win 


| 



THE dealer who wins is the one who 
has the most numerous and most 
practical ideas. 

This applies to the small dealer selling 
only five to ten cars a year, and to the 
large distributor handling up in the thou- 
sands. 

Ideas are what make dealers grow. 

The salesman with ideas isn't satisfied 
to be a salesman. He aspires to be a 
dealer. 

Soon you find him picking out a terri- 
tory, arranging for financial backing, 
and he blossoms out as a dealer. No 
sooner has he got his feet well on the 
ladder of success than he plans for bigger 
things. 

He wants to sell twice as many cars. 
He contracts for more territory. He en- 
larges his scope. He becomes a big man 
in the locality. 

Other salesmen who worked alongside 
him stay salesmen. They consider their 
days as units not as a connected chain. 
Each day means to them just a day's 
work. They, are good salesmen — good 
machines. But they lack the yeast prin- 
ciple. They have no ideas. 

Ideas turn failure into success, doubt 
into certainty, gloom into hopefulness, 
loss into profit. 

Good hard, practical thinking is the 
greatest force in the world. 



Please Report Deliveries 



IN order to get a good start on the Fall 
Selling Contest we urge upon all mem- 
bers of teams the importance of send- 
ing in promptly the report of the deliver- 
ies since September 1st. 

A "Sporting Extra" will be published 
with next week's Triangle. All reports 
received up to 6 P. M. Wednesday, the 
16th, can be included in the Saturday 
"Special." Reports received later will be 
included in the following week's record. 
Time must be allowed for tabulating and 
figuring the reports and for the printer 
to get out the paper. 

We want to start out with a full and 
complete record. We want every team 
member to have a percentage record in 
the "Sporting Extra" of September 19th. 

It's up to you to see that you are not 
among the "missing." 

Sixteen days of September will have 
passed by the time your first report of 
deliveries is received. Even if you only 
have one delivery to report, send it in. 

You can tell from your quota figures 
exactly what your percentage figure will 
show. 

Help us to make this interesting by 
doing your part. 

We would like, too, to have an exciting 
salesmen's report. Will our salesmen 
and subdealer friends please see that we 
get a report of their deliveries on the 
$10 extra car prize? 

Here's a chance for someone to make 
the spotlight by hitting the mark first. 

Who will it be? 



I Hudson Salesmanship g 

] Different From All Others! 



BY A SUCCESSFUL DISTRIBUTOR. 



I HAVE discovered that the one way to make sales is to endeavor to have Hudson 
salesmanship different from all others. 

This naturally impresses the prospect. 
I don't think I ever appreciated this quite so much as I did when putting on a 
new salesman recently. 

This man, although he has had years of experience with other cars, came to me 
prepared to learn something, as he expressed it, of real salesmanship. 

Of course, his idea in joining the Hudson was because the Hudson is far and 
away the leading car in its class. Salesmen find it easier to sell Hudson Sixes than 
any other car. 



This man was amazed because, in all 
my solicitations, as he expressed it, I 
never mentioned the price. 

"Why," he said, "when salesmen of 
other cars meet a prospect the first thing 
they do is to begin to talk price. They 
seem to think that the whole idea is to 
quote a price that will beat the other 
fellows." 

I explained to the salesman that Hud- 
son policy was one price always and to 
everybody alike, and that the public gen- 
erally were pretty well aware of this fact. 
The price is mentioned in all advertising, 
hence it is not at all necessary to speak 
of it excepting when the prospect has 
been sold on the car. 

In going over the car with a prospect, 
we place Hudson reputation, performance, 
service and things of this sort as the ob- 
jects toward which he should direct his 
attention, and we make him see that 
these are the things that he is buying in 
getting a Hudson. 

The fact that price is not mentioned 
immediately makes a big impression on 
the prospect because this is usually the 
first thing that he expects to have thrown 
at him. 

I sold a car the other day to a man 
who has been waiting for two years to 
purchase a car. In the meantime, he has 
been approached by practically every 
salesman in the city. Each one of them 
has had a different proposition to make 
to him, either a large allowance for his 
old car or a shading of 10, 15, 20 and 
sometimes as high as 25% from the list 
price of the car he was endeavoring to 
sell. 

I sold this man a Hudson Six-40 by a 
demonstration in the nature of a friendly 
tour and during this, I do not think I 
mentioned sale once. 

After we had returned to the city, he 
called at my office and said he had about 



made up his mind to buy a car and had 
concluded that the Hudson Six-40 was the 
one he wanted. He then asked as to price 
and I told him that it was $1550.00 with 
freight added. 

I stated moreover, that if he were to 
bring in $1549.99 he would have to add 
another cent to it before he could get the 
car. He said that he had been offered 
large discounts by every other dealer in 
the city and naturally supposed that we 
would do the same. 

I showed him a copy of the Hudson 
Triangle supplement and told him that 
the prices there quoted were the only 
prices at which Hudson cars were sold 
and that in addition to this price, he 
would have to pay the freight from De- 
troit. 

It is needless to say that he was im- 
pressed with this and finally placed his 
order for the car, remarking at the same 
time just what I have already stated that 
the selling of a Hudson car seemed to 
be something very different from any 
other which he had come in contact. 

There is no question whatever but that 
holding out for full list price is in reality 
one of the strongest selling arguments 
that the Hudson has. Dealers and sales- 
men may fear that unless they cut the 
price, as others do, that the other dealer 
will get away with the sales, but this is 
not found to be so in practice. The mere 
fact that the Hudson dealer refuses to 
cut his price is a great big argument why 
the prospect should own that car; and 
it impresses him exactly In the same way. 

I am so firmly convinced of this through 
my own personal experience and the ex- 
perience of other dealers with whom I 
have talked that I am ready to say that 
the biggest selling point that the Hudson 
has is the fact that it is sold at full list 
price, with added freight, everywhere in 
America. 



Eleventh Hour Sales 



IT is an old trick of a salesman to dis- 
courage his competitor by telling him 
that he practically has the order in his 
pocket. This is what happened to Mr. 
C. H. Quig, one of the proprietors of the 
Delaware Garage which holds the Hud- 
son franchise in Delaware, N. J. Mr. 
Quig tells the story as follows: 

"Mr. Joseph Roseberry of Belvidere, N. 
J., was being trailed by the local repre- 
sentative of a car that likes to call itself 
a Hudson competitor, who has a special 
factory representative in this territory 
assisting him, and to whom I was intro- 



duced by Mr. Roseberry, while our demon- 
strators stood side by side in front of the 
prospect's residence. 

"Neither of us accomplished much on 
this occasion, and yesterday when I drove 
into Belvidere for another try, I was met 
by the other salesman, who asked if I 
was going to see the judge. Upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, he very 
kindly told me that it was useless, as he 
had practically closed with him, but I 
went my way, and before I left, I had the 
judge's name on the dotted line, and a 
check for a substantial sum in my pocket. 
I am still waiting to be congratulated by 
the other man. 

"Mr. Roseberry is judge of the Warren 
County Court, and this sale will give us 
much prestige." 
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Little Stories About the 

Big and Growing Big 



John P. Bleeg Company, Distributor for 
Hudson automobiles In Sioux City, S. D., an- 
nounce that their new three story and base- 
ment building now in course of construction 
will be ready for occupancy this fall. It will 
be a very handsome structure, 88 x 120 feet, 
and will also be occupied by dealers In 
motorcycle supplies and accessories, and by 
one or two other automobile dealers. 



The Kane Motor Car Company, agents for 
the Hudson Sixes in Western Pennsylvania, 
have purchased a site on a prominent street 
in Dubois, Pa. where a garage will be erected. 
Plans are also under consideration for the 
erection of service stations in Bradford and 
Altoona. 



Hudson-Brace Motor Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, write the following: "For 
your information, Mr. H. H. Clark, our agent 
at Topeka, Kansas, has purchased a garage, 
also a salesroom adjoining same in his city 
and the firm will now be called the "Kansas 
Motor Car Company," 524-26-28 Quincy 
street." 

Same old story — the Hudson franchise, 
then more business and better facilities 
needed to take care of it. Congratulations, 
Clark ! 



St. Johns, N. B. motorists soon will be 
familiar with the appearance of the hand- 
some Hudson Factory. The Motor Car & 
Equipment Co., Ltd., Hudson Distributors 
there, have ordered photographs of the fac- 
tory for decorative purposes In their sales 
room. Mental suggestion brings results in 
the way of sales. 



During the week of September 7 to 11th, 
the Dayton Auto Trades Association held, in 
conjunction with the Montgomery County 
Fair, one of the largest auto shows ever held 
in that section of the country. Every space 
in the auto show tent at this county fair 
was contracted for, the Hudson Sixes being 
put on display by the Standard Motor Car 
Company. From three to six models of each 
make of car were exhibited, making a show, 
which, it is claimed, surpassed everything of 
its kind ever attempted before. Nothing was 
left undone in the way of decoration. The 
tent was decorated extensively with the 
colors of the Auto Trades Association, gold 
and purple ; beautiful palms and carpets were 
attractively used, and a very large attend- 
ance from surrounding towns was reported. 

The Thompson-HalfE Co., Austin Texas 
and the Hutchinson Motor Car Co. of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, are among the many live pro- 
gressive Hudson dealers who have obtained 
large publicity upon the occasion of the un- 
loading of their express shipments. These 
and many other dealers realize the news- 
value in the unloading of an express car of 
high class automobiles. Without a doubt 
any dealer who offers to the newspaper editor 
a photograph showing cars just as they were 
unloaded from the express car, or in the act 
of being unloaded, will have the picture and 
such story as he chooses to write regarding 
it, eagerly accepted. Try this on your editor. 

"The Hudson Six-54 is the best on every 
kind of road in the world for comfort and 
durability." The opinion of Rene Beaudoln, 
Hudson distributor in Lachine, Quebec. This 
is the correct viewpoint for every Hudson 
dealer to have. First sell yourself upon the 
excellencies of the Hudson Sixes, then it will 
be easy to sell others. 



The Mobile Auto Company, of Mobile, 
Ala., have just purchased a corner lot, 
6S'xl60', where they will build a large gar- 
age and showroom to be ready before De- 
cember 1. Mr. Ross, of the Mobile Com- 
pany, is a great worker for outside terri- 
tory and his field is practically closed up 
with assisting dealers. 



Recent visitors to the Hudson factory in- 
cluded C. M. Kendall and wife, of Rockford, 
111., who came to the factory to take delivery 
of a new Hudson Six-40. The car was 
shipped from Detroit to Buffalo and begin- 
ning there, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall made an 
extended tour through New York State and 
returned to Rockford. The entire trip to- 
talled 2,300 miles, and Mr. Kendall has just 
reported that he had no trouble, not even a 
puncture. His pleasure In touring through 
the East was greatly Increased by the ex- 
cellent roads, many of those leading to the 
largest cities being bricked as far out as 
thirty miles, while for many hundreds of 
miles the roads In other states were paved 
with tar and oil compound. 



Author of Tourist Guide Books 

Uses HUDSON Six In Europe 



(4) Snow and sunshine in the mountains; 
chauffeur holds a large snowball in his hand. 



the 



Henry S. Hale, of Dixville Notch, N. H., is the author of many widely-read books of 
travel by motor-car. Particularly is he well posted on the tourist routes and countries of 
Europe. Recently he has published a new book which is being much used. Among the 
photographs taken while Mr. Hale was writing the book are some which are here repro- 
duced. It will be noted that Mr. Hale — an acknowledged automobile expert — favors the 
Hudson Six. More and more Hudsons are being bought and used by long-distance tourists. 
The reason is plain. It is because tourists find in the Hudson comfort, road performance, 
reliability. Emphasize the value of the Hudson to prospects who tour. 



Boost For Good Roads 



COMMITTEES of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce have 
recently been appointed by Charles 
Clifton, President. In anticipation of an 
active year, unusual care has been given 
to the selection of committee members. 
President R. D. Chapin of this Company 
has been reappointed as Chairman of the 
Good Roads Committee. Mr. Chapin, as 
is well-known, is actively and seriously 
interested in good roads the country over, 
and this position is one that enables him 
to exercise wide influence in this regard. 

All Hudson dealers are urged to get in 
touch with local good roads movements 
and to work toward the accomplishment 
of the upbuilding of good roads in their 
territory. 

If each dealer will actively co-operate 
in this movement, their business is bound 
to be greatly benefited. 

Besides this, there is opportunity for 
excellent publicity in the news columns 



of the local papers through their connec- 
tion with any good roads societies and 
associations with which they may become 
connected. 



'Write the Factory" 



EVERY now and then we hear that some 
dealer is "out of this or that or the 
other thing and the factory don't send 
him any." To which we make the 
stereotyped reply : "Tell him to WRITE THE 
FACTORY when he wants anything." 

The United States mail, and the telegraph 
are established for the purpose of being used. 
It Is the easiest and cheapest thing in the 
world to write a letter or a post card, or to 
send a wire. And from nearly all parts of 
the country letters reach the factory in two 
days. And telegrams in a half hour. 

There seems to be little need for dealers to 
misunderstand conditions or to go without 
printed matter, when all they need do is to 
"WRITE THE FACTORY." 

Some say they wrote and "received no 
answer." Which — pardon us — is practically 
impossible. Mail is usually answered the day 
of its receipt. But when orders are sent in 
plain envelopes without any name attached, 
and when letters are unstamped and un- 
signed, the factory is hardly to be blamed. 
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Sincerity 



Sincerity and permanency in business are 
words of the same meaning. 

Better refuse a request, lose an order, or 
disappoint a friend than to lack sincerity. 

Double-facing is business suicide. 

To deliberately say one thing and mean 
another is the unforgivable sin in the eyes of 
your patrons. 

Men are excused for failure; sympathized 
with when the unforeseen happens; assisted 
when needing help; but the habitually in- 
sincere never recover lost respect. 

To promise knowing that you cannot per- 
form is the entering wedge of ruin. 

A score of orders take the place of every 
one lost through window glass frankness. 

A reputation for sincerity is a better busi- 
ness asset than much money in the bank. 



If you would keep your friends and cus- 
tomers, be square with them. 

A reputation for double-dealing is more 
catching than the small-pox, deadlier than the 
cholera. 

Honesty is still the best policy notwith- 
standing knaves who may seem to prove the 
exception. 

Mere iceberg ability wins but temporary 
trade victories; whole-hearted sincerity 
though less brilliant insures permanent con- 
quests. 

More customers are won by personality 
than by percentage. 

A customer disappointed is still a cus- 
tomer; but a customer deceived never regains 
his lost faith. 
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How Bluff Won an Order 



RALPH C. WILSON, of the Bemb-Robinson organization 
in Detroit, is "some salesman." This isn't saying that 
he is by any means alone in this distinction. For there 
are thousands of others in the Big Family. 

But this story happens to be about Wilson, so it is only fair 
to give him the benefit of what it has to tell. 

Wilson is remarkable for ready bluff and repartee, and for 
never-failing presence of mind. 

As an instance, note the way in which he bluffed a com- 
peting salesman and had his order signed in the presence of 
his esteemed competitor. 

Wilson met the prospect in his office and found that the 
competitor's salesman was there at the same time. 

In spite of this, Wilson went right on with his talk just as 
though the prospect had been alone. At one point in the story, 
Wilson turned to the competing salesman and asked him if he 
had ever had a ride in a Hudson 1915 car. The salesman ad- 
mitted that he had not. Then Mr. Wilson invited both the 
prospect and the salesman to take a ride in the demonstrating 
'15 "40" which was standing outside the prospect's office. 

Wilson put the prospect in the front seat with the driver 
and he took the competitive salesman in the rear seat with 
him. 

During the ride, which was the ordinary demonstration, 
Wilson addressed his remarks to the competitive salesman and 
in effect, tried to sell him a Hudson car. 

At certain points, he would turn to the salesman and ask 
"if that was not a magnificent performance," etc., and he forced 
this competitor's salesman to admit — in the hearing of the 
prospect — that the car was behaving beautifully and that he 
never had seen one that did better. 

On the return to the office, Mr. Wilson took the prospect's 
order and his deposit in the presence of the competitor's sales- 
man. 

Then in order that the salesman might not get another 
chance at the prospect, Mr. Wilson insisted on driving him 
home to his office and not letting him take the street car. 
In this way he not only got the order, but he delivered the 
salesman back at his own office and so avoided any difficulty 
which otherwise might have occurred by his having a second 
opportunity to talk to the prospect. 

This might almost be designated as "impertinent salesman- 
ship." 



^'T'HERE is a tide in the affairs of men 
which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune." The HUDSON tide is at the 
flood. Are you taking advantage of it? 



Separate Showroom for Used Cars 



IT is strongly recommended by a successful Hudson dealer 
that the used car showroom should be kept entirely sep- 
arate from that occupied by the new cars. 

Particularly is it undesirable to have old Hudson cars 
standing around. It is apt to give the visitor and prospect the 
idea that Hudson owners are always looking for the newest 
models and hence that the old cars do not give them as good 
satisfaction as they otherwise might do. It also conveys the 
impression that the dealer is stocked up heavily with second- 
hand cars and probably is not a particularly good business 
man. 

To the eyes of a visiting banker, it may seem that the dealer 
has a good deal of his capital tied up in used cars and that 
therefore he would not be as good a customer for the bank as 
if his stock were better cleaned up. 

There is, too, always the opportunity to divert the attention 
of the prospect from the new car to the old. If he thinks that 
he can save a little money by buying what seems to be a good 
looking used car, there is danger that he will turn from the 
new Hudson and say that the old car looks pretty good to him 
and that at the price, he thinks he would be better off to buy it 
than to buy the new one. 

The dealer naturally cannot depreciate the condition of his 
own cars and hence he must recommend a used car, even 
guardedly. 

For these and many other reasons, it is altogether desirable 
that a used car salesroom should be established either in an 
upper floor of the dealer's place or perhaps in an entirely dif- 
ferent building, convenient to the main showroom. 

These ideas are not alone suggested by one dealer, but have 
been expressed often by successful Hudson distributors in all 
sections of the country. 



ACT 



and 

don't 

Act. 



Don't npend time 
in dreamt*. iiet 
busy. Act. 
and M'out 
plan, but 
overdo it. 
Watch the thing* 
that count; give 
ftcant time te 
n o n - cKBential*. 
Act. Make every 
minute count. 
Act. Get plenty 
sleep, but be up 
and at work. 
Act. Work never 
yet killed any 
man. Act. 



I Getting Local Advertising 



WILSON * SPENCER, Hudson 
dealers at Iowa City, Iowa, are 
to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in getting up a most unique 
advertisement based on the return from 
Detroit of one of their owners who drove 
the 674 miles with exceptional comfort 
and satisfaction. 

The Iowa City distributors, always en- 
ergetic, got a good story into the news 
columns about the return of this owner 
and they then enlarged it into a good- 
sized four column advertisement. The 
result was most excellent local advertis- 
ing and undoubtedly will assist in placing 
a goodly number of Hudson Sixes. 
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I "Business As Usual " I 
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HAT is the motto of London, England — at the very heart of the war. 

Englishmen are cool, calm, collected. They are going about their business "as usual." 

They are showing no signs of hysterics, they are not stampeded by foolish fears, they 

are playing their parts like men. 

Are we in America, safely and comfortably at peace, with bursting barns and granaries, 

with plenty on hand — are WE to act like silly children and cry before we are hurt? 

With many millions of surplus gold ready for use. To STOP advertising, to STOP producing new cars, 

with cash assets of thousands of millions more, with 100 to CLOSE UP the showrooms, and PULL DOWN 



million people who must eat every day, and wear clothes 
every day, and enjoy recreation every day, and drive auto- 
mobiles every day, what have WE to do with panics, and 
gloom and depression? 

Will we ever learn that prosperity or lack of pros- 
perity are usually only states of mind? That no panic ever 
is justified. That zee make our own good times and bad 
times. 

Buying and selling must go on. Demands must be 
created and satisfied. It is old wives' fables to conceive 
of a condition of stagnation existing. 

People buy what is offered them. They buy what 
others are buying. They want what others have. Their 
needs are the common needs of all. 

Every buyer buys because of outside influences. If 
w e all wore our hats until they fell to pieces the hatters 
would go out of business. If it was customary to tie a 
bandana handkerchief about our necks collar makers 
would close their factories. 

If there were no fashions in clothing and in other 
things 90% of commerce would cease — we would revert 
to a more or less barbaric condition. 

You order your life by what your neighbor does — by 
what is offered you in the markets of the world. 

With no showrooms and no advertising — with people 
satisfied to drive any old car — the motor-car business 
would be unprofitable. 

But with new cars on the streets, new cars in the 
showrooms, new cars in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers, people have ever before them the latest and 
best in automobiles. The old becomes distasteful, un- 
satisfactory, no longer pleases. 



THE SHADES on the show-windows is CERTAIN to 
slow down, perhaps entirely stop, your business. 

Safety lies in CONTINUED ACTIVITY. To let 
the fires cool down is to ruin not only the day's business 
but the business of very many days to come. 

To KEEP THE EIRE HOT. to KEEP UP 
STEAM PRESSURE, is not only wise— it is VITAL. 

There is plenty of money. There are plenty of 
people who are as able as they ever were to buy all they 
desire. Millions of dollars spent in Europe last winter 
will be spent in the United States THIS winter. Cali- 
fornia more than ever will take the place of the Riviera. 
New York will furnish entertainment for those who last 
year spent their money in London, Paris or Vienna. 

-BUSINESS AS USUAL:' 

"KEEP UP STEAM r 



I 



r every do cry gives up 
everybody loses; it every- 
body keeps on hustling, 
everybody gets more 
business. If the others 
quit and you keep on, you 
get most all the orders. 
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America produces approximately 5,000,000 bales more cot- 
ton than it consumes. This means that that cotton goes to 
Europe, but the war condition abroad makes it impossible for 
the European mills to use the cotton, and it is out of the ques- 
tion for American mills, which at the present are inadequate 
to handle the production, to get under way to consume that 
extra 5,000,000 bales even though the mills themselves had an 
outlet for the product. 

This places the American cotton grower in a desperate 
condition. To tide the grower over these conditions until the 
war is ended or until there is a market for the cotton, a move- 
ment has been started in many sections of the south known as 
"Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton." Cotton should sell at from 12c to 13c 
a pound; its present price is about 7c a pound, which is below 
the cost of production. The growers are in many instances in 
debt. Banks cannot loan additional money on their crops in 
the face of the low price at which cotton can be sold. In many 
instances the grower cannot even raise sufficient money to pay 
for the cost of picking, which means if it is not picked it will 
be allowed to rot upon the plant. This "Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton" 



In some sections of the country great prosperity reigns because 
of the war, but the South, because of its peculiarities, is the 
sufferer, and we think those who are so situated that they can 
assist their less fortunate brothers of the South should join the 
"Buy-a-Bale" movement. One bale of cotton weighs approxi- 
mately 500 lbs. This means a bale of cotton would cost $50. 
The additional charge for insurance and storage will be about 
lc a lb. or $55 total. There is not much likelihood of any loss 
because soon cotton should be restored to its normal price of 
12c a pound or above. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company has authorized each 
Hudson sub-dealer in the South to buy for it one bale of 
cotton and each distributor and direct dealer to buy in the 
name of the Hudson Motor Car Company five bales. We 
wish we were able to make this purchase larger. Individually 
it will have little effect upon the total, but if all of us here in 
the North who can afford to buy from one bale of cotton up 
join in the movement the conditions of the South would be 
relieved. We urge all who can afford to invest $50 or $100 or 
more to buy cotton. We shall gladly transmit any orders Hud- 
son dealers may care to give for this purpose to Hudson deal- 
ers, they in turn to turn the money over to their local Boards 
of Commerce to consummate the transaction. 



SAID A BIG DEALER at the factory the other day "If a man is driving a motor ing steam sufficient to carry him past 

car three miles an hour, all he needs to attend to is a few feet of the road trivial difficulties and obstructions, 

ahead, but if he is driving his car thirty miles an hour, and tries to get on by H *s view is broad. He sees his whole 

anticipating his road only a few feet ahead, he dies. territory, the whole industry, the condi- 
tion of business everywhere. 

The man at the wheel in a Hudson dealer's organization is in pretty much the He is not localized or confined in the 

same situation. He must anticipate his business road far ahead. If he is driving range of his business eye. He sees over 

slowly with a few dollars, he need not be so broad a man as if he is driving with an adjoining county and picks up a few 

considerable capital at high speed. In this day of swift movement, both physically prospects there. He finds a place where 

and in a business way, it is needful that a dealer who aspires to be something more he can profitably put an assisting dealer 

than a small man should forge ahead with a good head of steam. It also is neces- and he promptly subdivides his field and 

sary that he must have a reasonable amount of capital in order to conduct a reason- nis f° rces ana * S ets another man on the 
able business. 



job 



He realizes that no one man can see 
Granting these features, it is evident order here and there is but an incident, all the prospects. He further realizes in 



that to push ahead at slow speed looking 
only a few yards in front of his nose is 
not the way to make a big success. To 
such a man, one or two orders cover the 
entire sky. If he loses one of them, he 
sits down and mourns for a long time. 
To the man of broad views, of reason 



He is out for bigger things. the terms of the front page article in 

He sees a year's business ahead of him last week's Triangle, that ten men or 

with 100, 200, 500 or 1,000 cars as his twenty men or fifty men who know proa- 

goal - pects personally and who can cover every 

The loss of one or two orders only highway and byway of a territory will 

spurs him on to go out and get others to gather in a greater number of sales than 

take their place and to add to them still will only one or two men, strangers in 

able sized capital, who drives his busi- further orders. the locality, who hastily cover the ter- 

ness at modern speed, the loss of one He always has on hand a head of sell- ritory at infrequent intervals 
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Selected for Strenuous Service 



Rochester business men are confidently 
looking for excellent business during the 
next four months in spite of the European 
war scare. Distributor Ailing, of Rochester, 
reports a condition of cancellations that un- 
doubtedly prevailed in different proportions 
at other points. He had twenty-one retail 
cancellations, but of these cancellations, 
only six bought other cars. The remaining 
tifteen undoubtedly will reorder and will be 
driving Hudson Slx-40s within a very few 



HAT the Hudson stands up under the severest service demanded of it is so 
well known to dealers that they are apt to forget to "pound it in" on their 
prospects. 
Here is a good opportunity to make a note of an item that will show the esti- 
mation in which the Hudson stands abroad. This has, besides the attraction of 
timeliness and "human interest" — that intangible magnetism that pervades the 

weeks. He says from the way things look co i U mns of the best newspapers and makes people keen to read them. 
now, he will want to increase his allotment * * r r 

long before December 1. 
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Nashville reports no ill effects from the 
European war scare. Wholesale Represen- 
tathe Parks, of the Imperial Motor Car 
Company, says that his business shows very 
bright prospects Indeed. He has his whole 
territory in excellent shape and looks for a 
record-breaking business during the next 
four months. 

"Doc" Green. Sales Manager, and I„. V. 

Smith, of the H. L. Arnold Company, L.os 

Angeles, were recent visitors for several 
days. Some new ideas 
were absorbed by the 
visitors, and Hudson 
Sixes are sure to be 
even more widely seen 
on the streets of I-os 
Angeles from now on. 
"Doc" says the H. D. 
Arnold Company plan 
to supply each of their 
sub-dealers with out- 
door hanging Triangle 
Sales and Service Sta- 
tion Signs, and be- 
lieves this plan is 
bound to result in still 
more sales for South- 
ern California. 

The Southern Arizona 

Motor Co., progres- 
M. H. Green. sive Hudson Dealers 

in Tucson, Ariz., are 
arranging to establish a service station, 
complete in every detail, and fully equipped 
to give semi-monthly service inspection to 

Hudson owners' cars as described in the Announcement is made of the appoint 

*rTwni^ ment by Lord Kitchener of Captain Alfred varied experience. As a captain in the 

tions per month, during the first year's R aw ii n son of London England, as Spe- British army he saw many years of serv- 
;rcKS hI S.Slo? n adV8tmenTs hiS t^Crhou? ?"i clal aid-deiamp to Sir John D. P. French, Joe to India He is known as one of the 
machine, care of storage batteries, and the pieid Marshal In command of the British leading sportsmen of Europe. He is a 
onif char« 8 m ade Ca wTn a be d fo^'cost'Tf par* Expeditionary Force in France. champion polo player, a racing driver of 

aolLnf furn^hed. The attention Rivenat As is known t0 most Hudson dealers, ™te. a famous yachtsman and a daring 

the service station will be as thorough, effl- ~ ..„ • Daw \ inof m to th^ T^nHnr. riictrih- aviator. 

dent and careful as that given in the larger Captain Rawiinson is the London distrib- brother Sir rha rl es Rawiinson is 

dties. Arrangements are being made to ut0 r of Hudsons. He has made the Hud- H1 s ? rotne T *> ^* r ^ narle s Kawiinson, is 

have a Hudson factory service representa- .. known in Great Britain and in one of Lord Kitchener s chief aides in the 

the and an expert electrician make regu ar son well known m ^reat Britain ana m recruiting additional forces for 

inspection trips, to assist the local serv ee Europe. .. Fnfrli<ah arTnv 

manager. Without a doubt the new service R f th phipf i n tprest to loval Hudson- ungiisn army. 

station will be very much appreciated by But tne chier in te res i to i oyai "uason Capt ain Rawiinson numbers among his 

Hudson owners. ians lies in the fact that in his work on personal friends in Europe the Duke of 

and n ear the field of battle the doughty Wes tminster, Claude Watney, Albert 

Hart Chinn. of the Chinn Motor Car Com- captain will drive the smart little Hudson sterne, and other prominent men and 

i^t y bii8 f m!^ noth withs e tan e d- roadster that he recently entered in the notable sportsmen. He was among those 

in? dubious cotton prospects in the South. Tourist Trophy race on the Isle of Man. included in the circle of associates of the 

w h th SESEnt ^f^Si&fo^atfTK A photo of this car is shown above. It late King Edward VII. 

practically no competition in his territory, has, of course, been specially prepared for Show this picture and tell this story to 

™? ^chTnnTst^'iiurn'enthSS! its duties, but the heart of the car is the your prospects. 

iast and is thoroughly sold on his product. - - - _^_ . —. - =" 



sonality, and has had a remarkable and 
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Prosperous times are reported from I)es 
Moines. Iowa, the Hudson-Jones Automobile 
Company at that point stating that visitors 
to the city and to their showrooms are uni- 
versallv optimistic. Probably this is ac- 
counted for in large measure by the energy 
and activitv of the Jones organization, which 
is a pattern one and is deserving of being 
held up as an object lesson to Hudson deal- 
ers everywhere. The principal energy of . 
the Des Moines representative at the present of the new material. But there are a 
time is directed towards trying to secure numDe r vet unreturned. To those dealers 
more cars during the next four months. ooi^omon whn «H11 Viavp ennips wp 
They are never satisfied with their allot- and salesmen wno Still nave copies we 
men't, but are continuall; 
selling more cars than 
could be disposed of. 



DIGEST copies have come in very 
well, in response to request that 
they be returned for the filling in 



are received — we will begin to mail out 
the new books. 

There is a lot of interesting new ma- 
terial in the 1915 book. Quite a num- 
ber of changes have been made. We be- 
lieve all will be pleased with the new- 
issue. 



G. H. Shoemaker, a Hudson owner of Los 
Angeles, claims to have discovered the ideal 
vacation trip. Accompanied by a party of 
four he motored recently to Vancouver, K. 



Bradley Saunders, whose middle name Is 
"Service" and who is the popular proprietor 
of the Saunders Motor Car Company, now 
doing a booming business in Birmingham, 
Ala., says business for the new year has 
opened with a rush. 



y increasing it and would explain that until all copies are in C.. and returned as far as Portland. Ore., 

thf*v had anv idea ~.,- u««>iV. <*■ «„ „^* ^/>oo1Vi1a in trot tha In his Hudson. The total expenses of the 

the> nao an> mea our hands it Is not possible to get tne five motorists durlng tne ir 15-day tour was 

new books out. It is therefore Of the Ut- but $50.00. The trip cost 57 cents a day for 

most importance that they return their each member of the party, inclusive of 

iqia ™«,r Am n\rnv everything— gasoline, oil. food and extras. 

1914 copy AT OMOJL. The Hudson averaged 15 miles to the gal- 

The new Digests will be ready for dis- Ion of gasoline for the entire trip, which is 

AnH inof «« rnnidlv consideied very good as, in addition to five 

Ana JUSt d,S rayiuiy , igMpnl rprs 300 imimris of baereraere was 



tribution Very SOOn. auu ju»l *» lapiuij paSSenKers 300 pounds of baggage 

as possible — after all outstanding copies carried. 
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To strike when the iron is hot is a maxim 
so old that it has to some extent been for- 
gotten. 

Yet never was any suggestion more in- 
tensely practical. 

To let the hot iron cool means to lose an 
opportunity that never returns. 

The iron can be heated again, but rarely 
is it the same as at first 

The HUDSON iron is hot today! 

Today strong, swift blows, on the right 
spot will shape unlikely persons into pros- 
pects and beat prospects into sales. 

To delay — to let the opportunity slip- 
is to lose it! 



There may come others — but this one 
never will return. 

Before nearly every dealer — today — 
stretches from 30 to 90 days — sometimes 
more — of immediate selling opportunity. 

Sales can be made — cars can be deliv- 
ered — during that time. 

To sit down and talk war — gossip about 
the export trade that the United States can 
get — and such futile time-killing — won't sell 
HUDSON cars. 

Coats off! Shirt-sleeves up! Beat the 
lark and burn the candle! 

STRIKE— NOW! 




sperous, 

THE United States is a big country. $7,000 larger than a year ago, thus 
Probably at no time is it possible to suiting in a net gain of over $20,000. 
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find universal prosperity or univer- 
sal gloom. The rain that falls on one crop 
and makes wealth for one farmer some- 
times injures another crop not a hundred 
miles distant and entails a more or less 
reduced income for that particular crop. 
The war that creates a demand for one 
product may cause a temporary or appar- 
ent setback in another. Nevertheless, 
taken as a whole, it is immensely cheer- 
ing to read, in this time of storm and dis- 
tress abroad, that Boston's largest sav- 
ings bank showed a net increase of de- 
posits for the two months ended Septem- 
ber 1 of over $20,000. 

"A surprising statement is made," says 
the Boston news bureau, "that the bank's 
deposits have actually increased $27,000 
since the outbreak of the foreign war. 
This is a total of about $800,000 since 



The prosperous American people are 
still earning the wherewithal to live 
well and have something to salt down for 
rainy days and for motor-buying days. 
General reports from the country as a 
whole indicate that the only change that 
may come is for the better. The period 
of more or less uncertainty that was 
created by the unprecedented European 
war has begun to pass away. People 
realize that the country is big enough, 
rich enough and prosperous enough not 
to be affected even by such a catastro- 



HE first sale of a 1916 Hudson was 
reported by A. E. Coons, Manager 
of the National Auto Company of 
Uniontown, Pa., March 2, 1914. 

The second bonafide sale of a 1916 
Hudson motor car is claimed by Ralph 
C. Wilson, of the Bemb-Robinson Com- 
pany, Detroit. The buyer is B. O. 
Davis, Vice-President of the Interstate 
Fire Insurance Company of Detroit. 
After previously owning two Hudsons, 
Mr. Davis ordered at the end of the 1914 
season one of the 1914 cars but was un- 



phe as has swept over Europe. There is able to secure delivery and was compelled 



every ground for congratulation upon the 
situation. There is every incentive to 
Hudson dealers to continue doing their 
best in the way of piling up sales and 
making deliveries of Hudson cars. 
There is certainly no excuse whatever for 



July 1. The withdrawals have been only a stagnation in selling effort. 



to wait two months until the 1915 models 
were ready for delivery. When accepting 
this car, his third Hudson, on August 19, 
Mr. Davis decided then to place his order 
for a 1916 car so that there will be no 
danger of his having to join a "waiting 
list" at the beginning of the 1916 season. 



Dealer Service Pleases Owners- 



I 



Factory Plan Pleases Dealers 



^ROM W. M. Carter, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Moorhead Oil Com- 
pany of Moorhead, Miss., comes an 
interesting letter telling of his experience 
with Hudson service men, and Hudson 
service organization. 

Mr. Carter cites an instance where he 
had an accident with his car, breaking 
a small part of it, and some of his friends 
who owned other cars also had accidents 



at about the same time. Both orders for 
repair parts were sent in at the same 
time, but while the Hudson was running 
again within a day or so as good as new, 
the other car was at last account, still 
waiting for repair parts. 

Mr. Carter says he has driven his car 
a little over six thousand miles and it 
acts and looks just as good as new. All 
of which goes to show that satisfied own- 
ers who get good service are the best 



advertising and the best recommendation 
for the Hudson. 

The A. Elliott Ranney Company, possessors 
of the Hudson franchise on Manhattan Island 
and vicinity, are the latest to subscribe to 
the regular semi-monthly plan of extending 
service to Hudson owners in their territory. 
After being carefully considered by W. H. 
Varley, Service Superintendent, and other 
officers of the company, the semi-monthly 
service inspection plan as outlined in the 
service section of the Hudson Digest, was 
adopted in its entirety. Henceforth Hudson 
owners in Greater New York will be the 
recipients of Hudson service as it is ex- 
tended to other Hudson owners by over a 
score of dealers throughout the United States. 

Other enterprising dealers who have re- 
cently subscribed to this plan, and ordered 
the outfit as prepared by the factory, are the 
Hudson-Stuyvesant Motor Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Hudson-Oliver Motor Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., the Hudson Auto- 
mobile Company of Washington, D. C, and 
numerous others. 
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f OUIS GEYLER — the inevitable cigar in his mouth — was talking with 
I j one of his younger salesmen. I could not avoid overhearing what was said. 
And I later secured "Louis' " permission — somewhat reluctantly — to pub- 
lish the gist of his talk in the TRIANGLE for the benefit of other HUDSON 
people. 

"Sort of fell down on sales, didn't you, last week?" asked Geyler. 

"Can't sell anything these war times," replied the young man, rather bitterly, 
and in a tone that indicated he was ready with a long list of excuses. 

"Hum ! That so?" commented the keen Chicago distributor. "I passed 
Marshall Field's a few minutes ago. Seemed to be a good many people in there 
buying things. Not all potatoes and salt either, I'll gamble. Lyon & Healy's 
truck was loading a grand piano as I passed. Spaulding appeared to be open 
as usual. Seems to be some sale for pearls and diamonds. That's a nice new 
suit you're wearing. And I must compliment you on your latest style hat. I 
understand, too, that out in your neighborhood several handsome new residences 
have just been started. 

"Have you noticed the registrations of motor-cars in Illinois?" And Mr. 
Geyler passed to the young salesman a copy of an automobile publication. 
"Quite a number of new cars seem to have been registered last week. Some 
very nice cars in that lot, isn't there? I don't imagine ALL of them were 
presents from the manufacturer or dealer. It seems quite possible that these men 
who registered them paid good money for them. 

"Our sales-manager's report doesn't show any sales of HUDSON cars made 
by you. Yet, during the same period there are quite a number of cars in approx- 
imately our class registered from Chicago. I recognize one of the names as 
having been on our prospect list. It may be that he was one of the men YOU 
were working on. It occurs to me to wonder WHY he didn't register a 
HUDSON Six-40 instead of that car he bought. 



"Some salesmen are making a great talk about how they could have 
sold cars back in June and July but "couldn't get them." The fact is that 
NOBODY was "selling" cars then. The people were CALLING to 
place their orders. The car was selling itself. Salesmen were simply 
order-takers. New, when there are plenty of cars, is the time to show 
whether we are SALESMEN or still mere ORDER-TAKERS. 

'To get down to personal brass tacks — does it make any particular 
difference to you if a Zeppelin drops a bomb in Amiens? And does any 
part of your personal income rest on the fate of the Rheims cathedral? 
Hat the British war office consulted with you as to their plan of attack 
along the Aisne river? And is it at all necessary for YOU to spend a good 
many hours a day, and most of your interest, in discussing the war rather 
than trying to sell HUDSON cars? 

"The fact that wheat goes up ten or twenty cents a bushel, and sugar 
several cents a pound doesn't worry the class of people who buy HUDSON 
cars. Because gasoline is taxed 2c a gallon people won't cut down their 
mileage. Alarmist talk about poverty and hard times in the United States 
is mere idle drivel. 

"Even now there is beginning in these United States an era of pros- 
perity that will dwarf into insignificance anything in the last half-century. 

"The thing for YOU to bear in mind, young man, is this — that war 
or no war, Kaiser or King, 10c cotton or 14c cotton, SOMEONE is buying 
automobiles, and SOMEONE is selling them. Especially is this true of a 
car like the HUDSON. We practically have no competition. We ought 
to get practically EVERY SALE in this class of car. If any other car 



than the HUDSON is sold to your prospects it is YOUR FAULT. It 
isn't the fault of the car, it can't be blamed on the war, there isn't any 
excuse for it. 

"Nearly a million dollars worth of HUDSONS were sold in one week 
within the last month. YOU didn't sell ONE of those cars. Can you 
blame this on anyone but yourself? The war evidently didn't prevent 
SOMEONE selling them. 

"Granted that TOTAL sales of cars are not as large as they might 
have been if there had been no war. Granted that some people are feeling 
the effects of low prices for some commodities. The great big uncontra- 
dicted FACT remains that if we sell only ONE OUT OF FIVE of the 
cars that are being sold in our price class the factory will have to double 
and treble its production between now and next July. 

"It is up to us dealers and you salesmen to SELL THE HUDSON 
to the people who are and will be buying cars of this class IN SPITE OF 
ALL THE WARS IN HISTORY. In every community whatever its 
character, or the kind of crops or manufactured articles it produces, there 
are many persons whose incomes are not disturbed by merely local condi- 
tions. These people live, and travel, and buy automobiles just about as 
usual, war or no war, high prices or low prices. It is to them and not 
to the small-wage, low-salaried class that we look for the sale of HUDSON 
cars. 

"Instead of seeking out the people who CAN buy cars and putting 
your efforts on them you and many others are spending your days in dis- 
cussing a war of which at the best we know little or nothing. If we sell 
as many cars as we certainly have the opportunity of selling we won't need 
to worry over the effect of the war on our personal affairs. 

"Good morning Mr. . Forget the war and remember the 

HUDSON." 
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Motor Car Company, its dealers and 
salesmen, and ascertain as easily as we do 
with a steam engine where back pressure 
exists, and if, when the back pressure is 
discovered, we could remedy the trouble 
by a little regulation of the valves, that 
would be some scientific management. 



under oacK pressure. 

The factory organization or a dealer's organization is simply a big power generator. 

It generates executive power, selling power, distributing power. 

Every time this force — to produce which costs a heap of money in salaries, over- 
head expenses, selling and advertising costs, — begins to work against itself, there is 
back pressure. 

Inefficient business methods are back pressure. 

Poor executive ability is back pressure. 

Oily floors and dirty windows produce back pressure. 

Lack of concentration is back pressure. 

Misrepresentation leads to back pressure. 

The failure of different departments to co-operate is back pressure. 

Time-consuming gossip and criticism is back pressure. 

Time wasted on non-essentials is back pressure. 

Back pressure differs from friction, inasmuch as friction is a loss of power due 
to resistance from natural forces such as gravitation, adhesion and other forces. 

These natural forces cost nothing to create. 

Back pressure is where you actually spend money to produce a force which 
works against another force which also has cost you money to produce or to create. 

Thus the ordinary competition of business is not back pressure. It is friction, 
and friction can be overcome by the lubrication of selling efficiency and advertising 
efficiency. 

Back pressure may be exerted from any distance. 

The smallest dealer or distributor in the most remote part of the country may 
create a back pressure in his own locality that will be felt instantly at the factory and 
will, to that extent, seriously affect the sales of Hudson motor cars in his territory. 

If his territory is multiplied by a sufficient number of units, there would be no 
business at all. 

The ideal organization, beginning with the president of the Hudson company 
and extending to every minutest department of the entire company and dealers, is one 
that works uninterruptedly and with full force in the direction of selling Hudson cars. 

It is the purpose of the engineers and assisting engineers at various points to 
eliminate all back pressure of every kind, and keep a harmonious and steady flow of 
power all in this one direction. 

If only we could get an indicator card upon the human forces of the Hudson 



In Cambridge City, Ind., Stubbs 
& Smith sell Hudson cars, I. H. C. 
machinery and various lines of sun- 
dries. Mr. Stubbs says that farm- 
ers buy automobiles about the same 
way as other people do, as far as 
he can learn by talking it over with 
other motor car agents. They get 
started by buying a low-priced or 
a second-hand car and then they 
want something a little better, and 
so on, until they get to the "light 
six" stage of their location. "Do 
we sell Hudsons to farmers?" said 
Mr. Stubbs. "Why, who else is 
there for us to sell 'em to?" 

— Farm Journal. 

HERE is practical demonstration of 
the Hudson Sales Department's 
oft-repeated injunction of "taking 
the buyer up the line." 

This is the history of nearly every 
motorist in modern circumstances. 

The first car is a low priced or a used 
machine, which he thinks is good enough 
to learn on. After he becomes accus- 
tomed to it, he realizes the vast amount 
of pleasure and utility to be had from the 
car. Then he wants something a little 
bit better. Before he knows it, he dis- 
covers that he can easily own and drive 
a car of the grade of the Hudson Six-40 
at the very moderate price of $1550.00. 

The six-cylinder car that holds its in- 
vestment value is a cheaper car to buy 
than the lower-priced four which depre- 
ciates rapidly. 

Incidentally it may be noted that 
amongst the prospects who go into the 
sales room of the dealer in low-priced 
cars or second-hand cars, there always is 
a proportion who will buy a Hudson Six. 

It is a good idea for the Hudson dealer 
to keep on the friendly side of these 
other dealers and to make an arrange- 
ment with them so that they will send 
over to him any prospects whom they 
think can be taken up the line to the 
higher grade Hudson car. 

A reasonable commission on the plan 
of a salesman's remuneration will be an 
inducement to these dealers to send their 
higher-grade prospects to the Hudson. 

Incidentally, the experience of Stubbs 
& Smith at Cambridge City shows that 
farmers are buying the Hudson Six-40. 
This has not been fully realized by some 
Hudson dealers. 

We suggest, therefore, that the well-to- 
do farmer trade be worked very enthus- 
iastically by all dealers and salesmen. 



T__TAVE one product that you 
-*- -*■ make a specialty of, and ham- 
mer that hard. Learn it throuph 
and through and make it turn in 
good profits. 

Why not try the Hudson ex- 
clusively ? 
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He attains his purpose. 

He is famous. 

He is the pattern — the world over — 
for those who would achieve. 

He succeeds because he possesses in 
perfection ONE — and only one— great 
characteristic. 

He HANGS ON. 

Tenacity and the bull-dog mean the same 
thing. 

Beat him, kick him, whip him, pour boil- 
ing water on him, — it is all die same to him — 
he hangs on, grimly, persistently, eternally. 

"We'll fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer," said a human bull-dog, famous in the 
annals of American miliary genius. 

Nothing worth while ever has been done 
without something of the tenacity of the bull- 
dog. 

In difficult situations the ability to "hang on" 
is about all that a man needs to make him a 
winner. 

To gain time frequently is to conquer. 

Just now an air of unrest pervades the world. 
Even though America is at peace the waves of 
the European disturbance are felt in many 
directions. 

Timid, easily frightened people who crawl 
into their shells like snails and magnify mole- 
hills into mountains, will be the ones — and the 
only ones — who will suffer. 

The bull-dogs who set their teeth, and grimly 
hang on, will come out with the prize. 

Determination is the prime need today. 

The purpose to make men and mind bigger 
than mere market conditions. 
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the Bull Dog 



The ability to stay on the job— to 

keep up selling activity — to glean all 

the sheaves in the selling field for THE 

HUDSON — produces the highest figures 

the profit column at the end of the 

season. 

Where the foolish "war scare" manifests it- 
self most prominently is the very place of all 
others where BULL-DOG GRIT is needed. 

When conditions seem most unfavorable is 
the spot where is required the greatest activ- 
ity and energy. 

The tougher the outlook for the bull-dog, the 
harder he grips. 

He rises magnificently to every situation. 
^ He glories in opposition — for it merely gives 
him an opportunity to show how superior he is 
to it. 

Copy his grit. 

Determine that no matter what conditions 
confront you that the HUDSON will get all that 
is going in your territory. 

Because sales may be limited, and buying 
temporarily restricted is no reason why the 
HUDSON sales should suffer. 

The leading car always should be able to 
keep things moving. 

Extra effort applied in the bull-dog way will 
produce sales anywhere in America. 

The class of people who buy HUDSON cars 
have just as much money today as they had six 
weeks ago. 

All that some of them lack is confidence. 
Restore their confidence and you'll get your 
order. 

Consider the bull-dog. 
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time, inanKS 10 me semi-mummy inipctuun serv- 
ice given by Gamble, I have not had to raise the hood once. Gamble 
takes good care of me, and the car is always in perfect condition. When 
1 drive out in it, I know I will always come back without a particle of 
trouble. The car is also very easy on tires, as 1 have had no trouble 
whatever, except for four punctures, and the original tires are still on the 
car and good for considerable mileage yet." 

Mr. Greene and his Hudson Six-40 are shown above, the photo being 
taken as he was leaving the factory. 



It is Amusing 

to the TmANHir to listen to 
the talk of dealers and sales- 
men who visit the factory. 
Each man thinks HE is the 
only original man in the 
world with a problem. Be- 
lieve me all of us have our 
own tasks. Some achieve 
them— others don't. 
DO YOU f 



Big Bill Spear Sets High Record 



; ? WILLIAM C. SPEAR, 



«J li the Manchester, N. H., 
dealer, with a party 
of friends, made a remark- 
able trip recently 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to 
his home city. The 
trip was made in a 
brand new Hudson 
Six-40, Just out of the 
factory. The radiator 
was filled with water 
the factory and in the 
re trip to Manchester 
svas not necessary to 
another drop of 
er. According to Mr. 
ar, the party traveled 
ill just 540 miles, used 
gallons of gasoline, 
ch was an average of 
1/10 miles to the gal- 
and six quarts of oil. 
This is about ninety 
o me quari of lubricating oil. 
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October 25 to October 31, Sunday to Saturday inclusive. 



Prospects for Closed Cars. 

The prospect list for closed cars probably will 
differ somewhat from your regular list. It also 
would be advisable to make up special lists for 
closed car week. People in prominent social 
positions, people of wealth and others who con- 
stitute a closed car class, should be put upon this 
special list. 

Concentrate strongly on this list, with the idea 
of making it lead up toward a personal inspection 
of the cars during the closed car week. 

You never get a chance at some closed car 
prospects. You never know that they are in the 
market for a closed car until after they have 
bought one. You must therefore stir up interest 
in the car among a general list of people who 
are in a position to buy such a car. 

Of this general list, you will find a number 
who will manifest a stronger interest in the car 
and on these, you will then again concentrate in 
a special manner, treating them as your real pros- 
pects. 



\S IS CUSTOMARY at this season of the year, we suggest a closed car week for all 
Hudson dealers. Limousine weeks, Sedan weeks and other special weeks always have 
been very successful features in every dealer's fall campaign. 
This year we have a better closed car line than ever before. The season is propitious. 
Everything points to a most successful and profitable selling week if properly featured and 
pushed. 

Within the next few days, we will begin sending to dealers special matter intended to be 
used during this closed car week. We also will send a letter with full suggestions as to what 
we believe to be the best method of using the printed matter and advertising and other selling aids. 
We suggest that the dealers at once begin the With the supply that we send you, which, we 
preparation of a closed car prospect list and im- 
mediately advise- us just about how many they 
have on this list so that we will then be able to 
frame up a proper supply of printed matter to be 
sent them to take care of the entire list. Use the 
enclosed card in notifying us. We do not re- 
quire a list of the names and addresses. All that 
we need is the probable number that will require 
to be taken care of. 



tell you now, will be limited, there will go sug- 
gestions for the handling of the catalog. It is 
something that cannot be sent around indiscrim- 
inately. It is published only in a limited edition 
and the expense of general distribution would be 
prohibitive. 



Um:rt:<~>l /'. ' * c t : - ing Features. 

We have something new this year to send you 
in the way of advertising features. We will not 
tell you now just what this is, but it is something 
that will attract attention to your letters and un- 
doubtedly will produce much interest amongst the 
list of people to whom you send the closed car 
literature. 

We also have a magnificent closed car catalog 
which is just going on the press and which will 
be ready for distribution, we trust, within a week 
or ten days. This is a very expensive book, cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of 25c to 30c apiece. 



Decorated Showrooms. 

It is suggested that arrangements be completed 
at an early date for the decoration of showrooms. 
Handsome rugs, furniture, potted plants, cut flow- 
ers and a general carnival air aid in securing the 
attention and interest of prospects and also help 
to make sales. 

This is merely an advance announcement so 
that dealers may begin to prepare themselves for 
the literature and other material that will be sent 
them together with definite suggestions and in- 
structions for the handling of this special week. 

Make a note of this on your calendar pad. 
Closed car week October 25th to 3 1st. 

All dealers are invited to see who can turn in 
the best showing for that week. 
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"I Alairnify Aline Office" 

i i 

; \HE WORLD accepts us at pretty much 

I our own valuation. It accepts our business 

«A likewise. If we depreciate our calling, the 

world also will depreciate it. 
If we refer to the great, wonderful and im- 
portant automobile business as the automobile 
"game," the public will treat it as a game, as a 
gamble and as the fad of a day. 

It is a curious thing that in spite of all that 
can be said to the contrary, there still are dealers 
and salesmen who will persist in this absurd 
practice. Will the time ever come when the 
salesmen and the dealer whose living and whose 
profits are bound up in 
phis business will cease to 
place it before the pub- 
lic in the light of a fad 
and a gamble? 

We are moved to 
these remarks by several 
letters from Hudson rep- 
resentatives who certain- 
ly ought to know better 
in which they speak of 
the "motor car game." 

We are sorry that we 
must again, for about the 
thousandth time, ask our 
friends, the Big Fam- 
ily, to avoid absolutely 
the use of the word 
"game" in connection 
with the motor-car and 
the automobile business. 

WANTED — A Coupe body for Hudson "33, M 
1912. Give full description as to condition 
of body-work, paint and upholstering. 
Must be right in price. REJD MOTOR 
COMPANY, Quincy, Illinois. 




'The Triangle is 
Sorry — " 



Said a rural mail carrier: 

"I have been on this route thirteen 
years. It Is wonderful how it has 
changed the whole community. I 
tell you, the fellow who wants to sell 
gold bricks wants to stay away 
from rural routes ; my folks are as 
wise as anybody anywhere. I have 
127 boxes on my twenty-four miles 
and deliver 12,000 pieces. That's 
going some. The younger genera- 
tion has awakened the older folks, 
and I believe this rural mail serv- 
ice is keeping young people on the 
farm today and making everybody 
happier." 

* *"\ HE experience of this rural mail carrier 
I is a typical one. It shows, among other 

t-\ things, that it is worth while to use the 
mails for farmer prospects. 

Within thirty-four miles there are 127 mail 
boxes. Of that number, at the average percent- 
age of Hudson buyers, there should be from ten 
to twenty really good prospects for a Hudson 
car, provided the community is in a reasonably 
good farming section. 

To discover these farmer prospects, to call upon 
them with a demonstrator, and then to follow 
this up with circular letters and other material is 
the part of good judgment. 

Some dealers and salesmen have the impres- 
sion that the farmer will not read advertising 
matter sent through the mails, but this is an er- 
roneous idea. To be sure, the printed matter and 



letters must be interest- 
ing, gripping and got- 
ten up in a style that 
will appeal to the eye 
of the farmer. 

It might be suggested 
in this connection that 
the old idea of picturing 
a farmer with a broad 
brimmed slouch hat, a 
face that needs a shave 
and cow-hide boots into which his pants are 
stuffed, is a relic of a bygone age. Successful 
farmers today are not caricatures. They are 
business men, and although they do not wear the 
white linen and starched collar of the city office 
man, still their clothing and their general ap- 
pearance is far from the grotesqueness of the 
funny paper. 

Therefore, in getting out material for farm- 
ers, it is well to keep away as far as possible 
from this popular idea of the "horny-handed son 
of toil." Practically all letter material and other 
printed matter that is sent to city and town pros- 
pects will work equally well for the farmer pros- 
pect who is in the Hudson grade. 

That there still are plenty of farmer prospects 
for the buying of Hudsons will be apparent from 
a glance at the photograph reproduced as the 
heading of this article. See the horses and bug- 
gies tied along the "old hitching post" in the 
square of the country town! This photo was 
taken in a prosperous farming section by the 
representative of the Farm Journal of Philadel- 
phia. He said in sending it to the factory that 
practically every horse and rig was owned by a 
prosperous farmer well able to buy a Hudson 40. 
Thus the way to make sales to the farmers is 
to go after them. If you don't make sales put 
it down to the lack of hitting the right selling 
angle. Don't blame the farmer or the Hudson. 
Blame yourself. 
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YOUR summer Panama was light, soft and flexible. When you changed to a stiff "bowler* 
thought you never could wear it. Yet in a few days it proved perfectly comfortable. 

Drive a big, heavy, imposing car day after day, and on first seating yourself in a Six-40 it sometimes dis- 
appoints. It seems small. It surely is light. It handles differently. Your unfamiliarity with it provokes you 
I to criticize it. 

I; Yet drive it a few days — become accustomed to it — and its amazing charm and tremendous possibilities 
capture you wholly and unreservedly. 



Strange though it may seem, some Hudson distributors and 
^| dealers rarely even take their seat in a 40. They drive for 
pi their personal use a big, heavy car. It may be a 54. It may 
1^1 be some other. It glides over the pavements like a Pullman 
c& coach. 

They ride as smoothly in the 40 yet the feeling is of light- 
^ ness and of skimming through the air rather than gliding along 
* ' the road. They are not accustomed to it. The "feel" of the 
car is different. 

|3jFi They listen to criticisms of customers who are in the same 

'M position — who have been accustomed to big, heavy cars. They 

Jv receive an entirely wrong impression and they perpetuate this 

;&, wrong impression because of their own limited experience with 

&J the 40. 

If 

^ The remedy — drive the 40. If not constantly, at least 

1^1 enough to personally know its individual qualities and peculiar 

||; charm. You will be amazed to find that all these ideas of yours 

?|| and of some of your critical customers are due solely to the fact 

t*| that you dorit knorv the car. 



i 



Auto-Intoxication. 

Do you know what that is? It means that a man may infect 
himself, poison himself, by poisons generated within his own 

f system. Many diseases are known to be due to auto-intoxication. 
.g The "cold-feet" disease that has attacked some easily 
SI frightened Hudson dealers is merely a case of auto-intoxication. 

They have conjured up goblins of gloom, and demons of 
disaster until they have frightened themselves half to death over 
will-o'-the-wisps of what might happen. 

Instead of resolutely fighting these nerve-killing and energy- 
destroying ideas they brood over them, and nurse them, and talk 
about them until they not only put themselves in a far worse 
condition, but they infect all about them with the same disease. 

How can they expect their salesmen — for example — to keep 
up ginger and sell cars when their employer or sales-manager is 
a chunk of indigo-blue? 

Example is everything. Hopefulness and optimism are as 
catching as the measles. Unfortunately gloom and failure are 
equally catching. 

To live day after day in an atmosphere surcharged with de- 
pression and expected disaster will take the pep out of a man 




quicker than anything else. To hang around an office, idle, 
listless, dejected, is enough to drive a dealer and all his organ- 
ization to certain ruin. 

The Fighting Value of Good Spirits. 

The French army wear bright red and blue uniforms simply 
because the French military men know that bright colors en- 
courage the spirits while gloomy colors depress them. They be- 
lieve that battles are won by the spirits of the troops as much 
as by their rifles and bayonets. 

The English troops on the Marne river joked and sang bar- 
rack-room ballads while the enemy's shells shrieked over them. 

Merely showing that fighting men are at their best when their 
spirits are high and their courage undaunted. 

You and your salesmen are fighting a battle. You are called 
on today to storm the trenches of your own fears and conquer 
the enemy you have yourself created. 

To show the yellow streak — to give up without a struggle — 
to hoist the white flag of surrender — isn't going to help your 
business. 

If things are going wrong — if sales are hard to get — if 
prospects are few, and slow to buy — all the more reason for 
courage, cheerfulness, energy, alertness. 

To lie down in the ditch, and wait for death, isn't the way 
to win. 

To show the white feather to those about you — to allow 
your fears and your depression to permeate and influence your 
selling organization is the height of foolishness. 

You can be master of yourself — you can drive away the 
clouds of dread — you can keep your organization strong and 
resourceful just when needed. 

But you cant do it unless you rvill to do it. You never 
will accomplish it by preaching panic in your face, in your voice 
and in your speech. 

You men who are in danger of "unselling" yourselves on 
the car, and who are "unselling" yourselves on the market, have 
it within yourselves to right-about-face and recover your sanity. 

"But" you say, "If we should fail?" 

"Screw your courage to the sticking place anc 

YOU'LL NOT FAIL!" 
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I fEREWITH are shown two views of the new landau limousine or landaulet, built on the Six-40 chassis. 

— \ \ The general construction of the landaulet is the same as the "40" and "54" limousine, but with some features peculiar 

"JlH to this car. It may be said of all the Hudson closed cars generally that the bodies "in the white," as it is called, that is, 

' ' before any paint is applied, are really works of art, the framework being of the very best obtainable western ash, slightly machined 
and properly put together, slit tenoned where possible and every attention paid to details of construction. 

The idea is to bring out a very strong body with the absence of as much material and weight as is possible. 
Over the ash framework is drawn 
No. 16 gauge sheet aluminum. 
This is properly die-shaped before 
it is applied. It will be noticed 
that there are no joints, excepting 
only two under the front and rear 
doors, and these are properly cov- 
ered. 

With Hudson construction the 
cars are free from the objection 
made to some other cars that the 
joints will open. Where there are no 
joints, they naturally cannot open. 
The lower panel of the bodies is 
one continuous sheet from hinge pil- 
lar to hinge pillar. It is brought up 
under the upper panel and is covered 
by an oval iron moulding, secured 
in the peculiar method known as the 

"Rothschild construction." This is a patented method and a 
royalty is paid on every one of the cars. The license plate for 
this body construction will be found on the front heel board. 

The roof, as has already been stated, is of aluminum, one- 
piece construction, properly beaten into form and held securely in 
place by new and improved gutter. The old style of three-ply 
wood roof, which was covered with canvas or leather, was con- 
stantly breaking and allowing leakage. This was one of the 
hardest things in the body to repair, causing no end of trouble 
and expense. 

The Hudson one-piece aluminum construction can abso- 
lutely be guaranteed waterproof. 

In the landau limousine, the rear quarter folds backwards 
and the space over the door to the break of the back quarter 

__ slides on the roof over the door. This will be observed in the 

^Jj photograph which shows the rear quarter folded down. This 
folding arrangement is divided up in this fashion in order that 
there may not be too much weight on the rear. It has been 
thought better to divide this, rather than to allow it all to fold 

^^ backwards, thus putting too much weight on the rear. 

£JjJ] The leather for the rear quarter is the very best hand- 

buffed landau top leather made by a recognized manufacturer. 



It is applied with a half oval lead-filled folding, thus making it 
very secure but easy to remove in case of accident. 

The whole of the roof is aluminum, the same as in the 
other closed car jobs, the only exception being that it is cut to 
allow folding. Most manufacturers have used leather over part 
of the roof. The aluminum construction is much preferable. 

The joints are all taken care of with waterproof moulding. 

This top can be operated by one person from the inside. 
It gives the landau the appearance of a limousine when the top 
is up, the only difference being the leather in the back quarter. 

The back quarter lights are of the same dimensions and 
can be raised and lowered at will. In the old style Landaulet, 
these rear quarter lights were given up to allow for a full leather 
rear quarter, thus making the job dark and gloomy. 

A very neat cylindrical dome light is inserted in the angle 
of the back, this being very much out of the ordinary. 

These features we are sure will appeal to those interested 
in a car of this class and type. 

We are finishing 20 Landau Limousines in Bedford Cord 
sample No. W-850 and 25 in sample W-895. We have a 
few jobs open to customer's selection, but strongly recommend 
the sale of the standard finish wherever possible. 
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(N THE Horseless Age of August, 1914, dealers doubtless 
have noticed the leading editorial under this title. 
The editorial discusses the use of sheet steel pressed 
into channel shaped members for chassis frames. It recites 
into channel shaped members for chassis frames. It recites 
the various forms used by engineers for these frames. It 
also speaks of the practice of offsetting the frame members 
so as to make the forward end of the frame narrower to 
permit of turning the car in a shorter radius. 

The scientific reason for this weakening of the frame 
at this point is very clearly stated. 

It speaks of this practice being the cause of thousands 
of broken and sagging frames because the offsetting weakens 
the frame at a point where the stress is almost at a maximum. 



Readers will at once have in mind the cars where the 
frame is so offset and it will at once be apparent that cars 
that are made up with a frame of this construction are neces 
sarily weaker at this point. 

The writer then speaks of the bringing out last year 
by what he calls "a prominent manufacturer" of a model 
in which the frame was tapered gradually from an exceptional 
width at the rear to the usual narrow width at the front 
axle, but with no sudden offset and no necessity for extra 
heavy sections at any point. 

In addition, the frame was wide enough at the rear to 
come directly above the springs in their usual position near 
the brake drums, thus relieving the frame from the twisting 

{Continued on page three) 
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^\ OME men are mere phonographs, mirrors from which is reflected the words and 
J\ the attitude of others. 

■' The phonographic salesman accepts the viewpoint of his prospect. His pros- 
pect is a better salesman and a bigger man than the motor car representative. The 
viewpoint of the prospect is stronger than the conviction of the salesman. He im- 
presses his individuality more strongly than does the salesman. The consequence is 
that the dotted line goes without an occupant. 

There are representatives of the Hudson Mo- the other is the originator of energy, optimism 
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tor Car Company who are most prone to this 
insidious lowering of .their efficiency. They 
go into a town where a slight atmosphere of 
depression exists and when they come away they 
are bluer than indigo. 

Instead of carrying info the town cheerfulness 
and optimism, they allow the atmosphere of the 
town to be reflected from them. When they go 
to the next town, they become merely traveling 
phonographs, spreading the gospel of pessimism 
and depression. 

This is not a particularly enjoyable picture. 

On the other hand, there are salesmen, dealers 
and other representatives of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company who are megaphones in every 
sense of the word. 

They originate; they do not reflect. 

In shape and general appearance, they look 
very much like the phonographic gentlemen, but 
the difference is that one is merely a mirror of 
all sorts and conditions of mind and mood, while 



and hopefulness. 

When a megaphonic Hudson representative 
arrives in a town, the whole city feels as though 
the sunshine had been let loose upon it. Dim- 
dent salesmen become courageous. Down-hearted 
dealers acquire hopefulness. Bankers get a new 
impression of the automobile business. Every 
newspaper man with whom the megaphonic Hud- 
son representative comes into contact goes back 
to his typewriter and pounds out good news 
about the motor car and the motor car business. 

When the human megaphone leaves, he leaves 
behind him a town from which the fogs have 
departed, the mists have risen and the sun is 
shining. 

Mentally the flags are flying at the top of the 
mast, where, on his arrival, they had been hang- 
ing limp half way up it. 

Will those who read these lines close their 
eyes for five minutes and ask themselves whether 
ihcy are phonographs or megaphones. The ex- 
ercise may be valuable. 
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Closed Car vveek 

October25 to 31, inclusive 
Are YOU On? 
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Quitters 
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ords and everything connected with it make it 
simply irresistible. The fact that Stuyvesant 
gives unequalled service with his cars has a lot to 
do with his success. 



Nature abhors a quitter. 

The man afraid of the dark; afraid of criti- 
cism; scared of shadows. 

The man who ac- 
cepts as gospel truth any 
idle rumor of disaster 
or distress. 

The man who is 
ninety-five per cent yel- 
low. 

The quitter's diction- 
ary has page after page 
of "can'ts" that he 
gloats over day after 
day. 

He never sees the 
positive side of things 
because his eyes are 
ever and always turned 
toward the negative. 

The Triangle de- 
mands the immediate 
suppression of all quit- 
ters. All in favor say — "AYE!" 




"The TRIANGLE 

Demands - *' 



From the Trenches 



Perroux & Jones proprietors of the Augusta 
Garage at Augusta, Ga., new dealers for that 
district, are believers in bright, attractive 
salesrooms for the proper display of Hudson 
cars. They have ordered a half dozen fine 
pictures of the administration building, fac- 
tory, Howard E. Coffin in the latest model 
Hudson, and of other prominent people in 
Hudson cars, with which to decorate the in- 
terior of their establishment. 



"Anything new in the way of advertising 
matter?" queried M. F. Harris 
ber of the Jackson-Harrison 
Company, the other day. 
Forthwith we took his or- 
der for a dozen of the new 
Hudson watch fobs, sales- 
men's loose leaf pocket 
memo books and other sun- 
dries, such as nickel-plated 
triangles, pennants and pic- 
tures. 

This is the second suc- 
cessful year the Jackson- 
Harrison Company have 
handled Hudson Sixes, and 
they are proud to belong to 
the Big Family. Mr. Har- 
rison was a florist over nine 
years, and was interested 
in the handsome grounds 
and shrubbery around the 
factory. In the illustration 
he is shown fathering a 
shrub which typifies his 
business in Hudson cars. A 
year ago, when he and his 
partner secured the Hudson 
franchise, this shrub was 
only a little "slip." Now it 
is strong, healthy and grow- 
ing rapidly — as also is the 
sale of Hudsons in Elyria. 
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The H. & S. Auto Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, the H. standing for J. W. Hennessy 
and the S. for Silent,) is no respector of 
persons. The list of owners supplied with 
1915 Hudsons by the enterprising J. W. in- 
cludes a Priest, a Colonel and a Sheriff. With- 
out a doubt the Hudson will serve in all three 
capacities in the best possible manner. 



J. M. Collins, superintendent of schools for 
the state of Ohio, was registered at the fac- 
tory as a guest of J. W. Hennessy of the 
H. & S. Auto Com- 
pany of Springfield, 
Ohio. Mr. Collins 
visited all depart- 
ments of the fac- 
tory and was keen- 
ly interested in the 
arrangement of the 
departments and in 
the liberal use of 
labor saving and 
protected machin- 
ery by workmen 
who do not always 
think of "Safety 

First." Mr. Collins is now driving a less 
efficient car, but after an inspection of the 
Hudson factory and the process of making 
Hudson Sixes, he is convinced that the car 
he needs for the hard service he requires of 
an automobile is the Hudson. He doubtless 
soon will be a member of the Big Family. 

S. U. Ferguson of Oneonta, N. Y., a new 
member of the Hudson Big Family starts 
out very happily by emphasizing the service 
arrangements which he has installed in his 
new garage. We are sure that Mr. Ferguson 
will find that he has struck the key note of 
a successful local representation of the Hud- 
son. The idea of excellent service has al- 
ways been more or less of a theory until the 
Hudson put it into practice. It is service 
that has won everywhere else and it un- 
doubtedly will win for Mr. Ferguson. 

R. G. Reid, successful dep- 
uty to his successful father, 
David Reid, proprietor of 
the Reid Auto Company, new 
Hudson dealers at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is among 
those who recently regis- 
tered at the factory. R. G. 
has been selling Hudsons 
during vacation to the 
watchful, waiting ones in his 
home city, and will enter 
the U. of M. soon to acquire 
further facility in getting 
prospects on "the dotted 
line." 
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(N NEARLY every large town and city of the United States during the last week 
of October the thoughts of motorists will be turned toward the renowned Hudson 
enclosed cars. 
Wide interest has been aroused by the announcement of the National Exhibition 
of these famous cars. The fact that the showing is simultaneous in so many cities 
lends additional interest to the occasion. 

Very attractive engraved invitations, in which is enclosed the card of the dealer, 
are being prepared. A series of selling letters already have been sent to dealers. These 
are designed to be mailed on the dates stated. We trust that all dealers will see that 
this is carried out. A series of five exquisite private mailing cards, each bearing a repro- 
duced photograph of one model of closed car, also is being made ready. These are 
to be mailed as per instructions which accompany them. 

Newspaper advertising, with new cuts, is almost ready to send out. 
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Bemb-RobinsorTs Demonstrator Limousine With Uniformed Chauffeur and Footman. 
(A cover oh the spare wheel would be an improvement) 
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An Excellent Selling Method 

A method that SELLS CLOSED CARS 
has been originated by the Bemb-Robinson Com- 
pany, Detroit distributors. 

It has been tried and has proven a success. 

These thinking and hustling distributors sold 
three Six-40 Limousines last &cck &P this method. 

The idea is to equip the closed car demon* 
strator with a uniformed driver and footman, 
rugs and robes where necessary, 
holders, and other details, and 
WITHOUT any accompanying 
the use of various prospects. 

The lady who has the use of a beautiful car, 
with uniformed driver, for an afternoon's shop- 
ping or calling, or for an evening at the theatre, 
is very apt to receive from the courtesy a strong 
impression of the luxury that would be hers by 
ovtning the car. 

Her friends see it and are pleasantly jealous. 
The fact that the car excites comment, admira- 
tion, almost envy, is an appeal to the strongest 
compelling buying motives. 

How Many Prospects Have You? 

We have asked dealers to send us a statement 
of the number of sets of advertising they wish 
to use on their local lists. 

Many have been received. But there must be 
many still to come. 

Please let us have the postal card returned AT 
ONCE— LAST CALL— so that we may pro- 
vide you with the necessary advertising literature, 
engraved invitations, closed car catalogs and other 
matter. 

This is important. A good start is half the 
battle. 



HAVE YOU 

iiiiiirtiiiiiiiiitiiiiii 

selected your demonstra- 
tor ana mailed postal 
card asking for supply of 
invitations and advertising 
matter ? If not, please do 
so at once. I ou can sell 
closed cars if you try. 
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d photographs show in vivid style the prosperity that comes to those for- 
tor car dealers who hold the Hudson franchise. The upper photograph 
ig in which the Washington Auto Company of North Yakima, Wash., 
ling as Hudson distributors. 

The business built up on the selling qualities of the Hudson car 
soon brought them to realize that their quarters were cramped and 
inefficient. It was not long until it was necessary for the Company 
to have new and more modern quarters. 

The second picture is the result of Hudson popularity and the energy of a 
Hudson dealer who supplemented his own intelligence and efforts with a close 
adherence to the factory principles and practice. 

This new modern fire-proof garage is on Yakima Avenue, the principal 
street in North Yakima, Wash. It is but fifty feet from the old place which is 
still being used as a repair shop. The Washington Auto Company is justly 
proud of its new home and many and varied are the compliments received from 
prominent motorists in its territory. 

Says Mr. Ernest Schneider, the efficient manager of the company: "Here 
we have given you our beginning and our first step towards improvement. What 
the finish will be we cannot tell, but we have hopes and v»c have the Hudson" 
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Success or Failure is Infectious 






Nothing is so "catching" as success or 
failure. 

If you would succeed seek the company of 
successful men. 

If you would be hopeful and cheerful, avoid 
those who are gloomy, morbid, always looking 
on the dark side of life. 

Failure is catching — shun its very atmos- 
phere. 

Have nothing to do with the preachers of 
panic 

If your banker is a calamity spreader take 
your account to another bank. 

If your doctor talks dolefully of how seri- 
ously ill you are — fire him— and get a more 
cheerful physician. 

If your salesmen — or your dealer — or your 
partner — or those whom you meet in your daily 
business persist in seeing only ruin and chaos 
ahead of business of all kinds — change your 
associates. 

The failure-fakir will surely infect you if 
you listen to him. 

On the other hand — seek those who are 
cheerful, optimistic, full of hope and confi- 
dence. 

Their confidence will give you courage. 
Their indifference to the croakers will set your 
chin up in the air. 

Go about with a smile on your face. Whistle 
when you feel inclined to a grouch. Kick 



yourself — mentally — every time your courage 
flags. 

You can be what you will to be. And you 
can help this by living in an atmosphere of 
cheer, and by contact with people whose motto 
is "look up, not down." 

Hudson folks are peculiarly fortunate. 

Never was there a car that so radiated suc- 
cess. 

Success spans it like a rainbow. 

The only people who fail to appreciate its 
success-infection are our friends, die makers 
of and dealers in other cars. 

To motor-car buyers everywhere it stands 
as the incarnation of all that is desirable. 

Business always is "good" with the Hudson. 
Sometimes it is better than others. But always 
the Hudson gets the bulk of the demand in its 
class. 

A little extra "push" applied to the market 
at the right moment oftentimes amazingly in- 
creases the percentage of Hudson orders. 

The time to push hardest is when there is 
the fewest total number of orders. 

At the very time others complain of poor 
business is the time when the Hudson sun 
shines the brightest. 

There are never any clouds in the Hudson 
sky. 

Get into the sunshine with us. 

You'll find it "catching." 
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\ L. REED, of the Reed Auto Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
J > cently joined the Big Hudson 
Family. He will distribute Hud- 
sons in Grand Rapids and the surround- 
ing territory- 
Mr. Reed shows great enthusiasm on 
becoming a distributor of the popular 
Hudson. 

He is very proud of his mammoth gar- 
age and salesroom, which he states is 
without a doubt the largest in the State. 
The garage has 133 feet frontage and is 
120 feet deep. It is one story high with 
full basement. The main floor has room 
for 187 cars. 127 cars are now regular 
boarders, which leaves room for 60 Hud- 
sons. These, Mr. Reed expects to fill in 
very rapidly. On the main floor there 
are four wash rooms and in the basement 
three washrooms. The balance of the 
basement is used for repair shop, store- 
rooms, etc. 



The salesroom occupies the first floor 
of a three story building on the corner 
adjoining. It has 80 feet frontage and 
is 30 feet in depth, with full basement. 
Both the buildings housing the sales- 
room and the huge garage were new 
last fall. They make a deep impression 
upon tourists and upon prospects. 

To properly advertise this magnificent 
place of business, Mr. Reed has had 
made attractive postal cards in two or 
three colors, showing excellent exterior 
and interior views of the salesroom and 
garage. Wherever he goes he distributes 
these freely. He also sends them out by 
mail to prospects and motorists every- 
where. 

This postal card idea of Mr. Reed's 
is an excellent plan. It familiarizes 
everybody in the territory with the ap- 
pearance of the Hudson garage and 
salesroom, and in that way makes them 
familiar with it. Wherever distributors 



and dealers have an attractive building 
it is advisable that they should do some- 
thing along this line. A plain photograph 
is readily secured and reproduced on 
postal cards at slight expense. 



Hennessy is Alert 



J. W. Hennessy, of the H. & S. Auto Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio, believes in combin- 
ing business with pleasure — when it will 
produce results. One of his methods is clever. 
He has as a prospect Mr. J. M. Collins, state 
superintendent of schools, who has been driv- 
ing a less efficient car. Mr. Collins must 
cover the entire state at least two or three 
times a year and needs a car which will stand 
hard driving. Hennessy interested him in 
the Hudson. In order to prove that it was 
all he claimed for it he brought Mr. Collins 
with him to the Hudson factory when he came 
to accept delivery of a couple of cars. His 
excuse was good — he was getting two cars 
and could drive only one himself, therefore 
the invitation to Mr. Collins to come along 
and drive the other back to Springfield. As 
the school season had not yet started, Mr. 
Collins was more than willing to make the 
trip, and Hennessy expects very soon to get 
his name upon the dotted line. 
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Chief Engineer Behn descending from a ladder. 
Ordinary methods too slow. The "Chief" has a 
little system all his own. Photo made with regular 
SA Kodak with standard lens and shutter. 



|* HIS striking attitude of Chief Engineer G. G. Behn may be said to be ^ 

entirely typical of the great department over which he presides. The x , 

engineering methods of the Hudson always have teen unique — startling — v 

unapproachable and unattainable by other manufacturers. -^ 

Schooled by Howard E. Coffin, Mr. Behn and his associates are daily - 

making records for new and better methods. The remarkable road per- ^ 

formance, the lightness, the tire economy, the freedom from overheating, the '- ' 

amazing low speed on top gear — all these are due to Hudson en- & 

gineering methods. No other company ever has been able to attain S 

them. All have tried desperately. Even pulling the Hudson mo- v ; 

tor to pieces and searching diligently for its secret has failed to •./ 
discover it. 

It is safe to say that no matter what new fads and fancies are 

put on the market — heralded as something that will at last pull • 
down the Hudson pennant — the Hudson engineering methods and 
the Hudson engineering department still will maintain its proud 
position of leader of the motor car procession. 



Picking Up a Profit From 
Unusual Opportunities 



(NET a Limousine or Coupe demonstrator for closed car week. 
( You can't sell Limousines as effectively without a demonstrator as you can 

with one. Particularly is this true of cities of reasonable size where there exists 
a class of people who are financially able to buy Limousines and socially able to use 
them. 

We would not urge small villages to buy a Limousine demonstrator, but we 
would urge upon any city of sufficient size to have a social circle and winter gaieties 
that a limousine can be sold if properly pushed. 
It is the eye that buys. 

You may use up tons of printed matter and hours of spoken words without achiev- 
ing as good results as you will by a few minutes of eye-selling. 






It is what people see that they desire. 

If there were no show windows buying would 
drop off to a negligible quantity. If people 
bought only what they actually need, half the 
commerce of the world would be destroyed. 

The good merchandizer first creates the want 
and then fills it. You must create in the minds 
of your prospects the desire to own limousines 
before you can sell them. 

The quickest possible way to create a desire 
is to appeal to the love of leadership, love of 
display, love of comfort, love of distinctiveness. 

There are many cities in the country with a 
larger wealth per capita than has Detroit. 
Nevertheless the Detroit distributor sold last 
season seventeen or eighteen Sedan cars. Yet 
the Sedan is not a ready seller, rather the re- 
verse. It is a type of car that is called for in 
much more limited numbers than is the standard 
limousine. If in a city like Detroit eighteen Se- 
dans could be sold there is no earthly reason 
why one, or two, or three limousines could not 
be sold in smaller centers. 

You cannot catch fish until you put bait on 
the hook. 



Probably in most cases a limousine will not be 
sold unless the dealer has one in stock to show 
his customers. 

Moreover it is worth while to put a good deal 
of selling effort on a limousine, because one 
limousine as an advertisement on the streets of 
your town is worth ten of the ordinary open car 

type- 

The limousine when properly used with a uni- 
formed driver invariably attracts attention. 

This point can be brought up with your pros- 
pect. 

Appeal to the love of leadership and to the 
love of social prominence. Use your demon- 
strator with a liveried driver. Appeal to the 
style and class idea. Get away from the or- 
dinary impression of a car. 

"Closed Car Week'* is from October 25 to 
October 31 inclusive. 

Extra effort is being made by the advertising 
and selling department of the factory to get out 
unique and striking literature and other selling 
helps. 

Will you join with us in making this week a 
record-breaker? 



{ N VERY day dealers and salesmen run 
I I across odd and unusual opportunities which 
S can be turned into sales of Hudson cars. 
Some of these are improved by alert, quick- 
thinking men. But more of them are neglected. 
We never know when or where we will meet 
opportunities for sales. They crop up in the most 
unlikely places. They jump out at us from the 
most impossible spots. 

Read the following story of how W. J. Pever- 
ill, distributor at Waterloo, Iowa, "picked a 
profit" from a street car accident on a Sunday 
afternoon. Notice how a bit of "Hudson cour- 
tesy** to a man who had not even been a prospect 
sold a Hudson Six. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Oct. 5, 1914. 
Hudson Motor Car Co., 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 

While W. J. Peverill, a member of 
this concern, had his family out for 
a pleasure ride last Sunday, he drove 
alongside of a four-cylinder Stude- 
baker as they were approaching a 
street car crossing. 

The eyes of all the occupants In 
the Studebaker car were on the Hud- 
son Six-40, which resulted in them 
not noticing an approaching street 
car which they struck with a slight 
impact, breaking one of the lamps 
and bending one of the fenders 
slightly. 

Mr. Peverill stopped and suggested 
that they drive their Studebaker car 
to our place of business and have it 
straightened up before proceeding. 
One hour later they were on their 
way homeward with a new Hudson 
Six-40. Yours most truly, 

Peverill Motor Sales Co., 

Per J. O. Peverill. 
We sell Hudsons on Sunday on 
the theory that the owner will go 
to church every Sunday thereafter ; 
that he may thank the good Lord 
that he is allowed to live and own 
a Hudson. 



This 15 the harvest month for 
closed car sale?. i our chance 
is £one to make a record \{ you 
fail to "get ru.sy th)s month. 
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Keep Up Selling Pressure 
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A Suggestion to Dealers and Sales-M anagers. 

V ^NE hundred pounds of selling pressure is demanded if sales are to be 
' kept at par. 

Less than par pressure means a drop in efficiency. 

Anything that lowers selling pressure is reflected sooner or later in the balance of the 
profit and loss account. 

Each unit of an organization is a part of the whole system. 

If the selling pressure of but one of your salesmen drops below 100% the whole force feels a letting down of 
power. 

If the enthusiasm fires under the main boiler get 
low selling pressure falls in every one of the closely 
connected members of the force. 



Keep Up Your Own Steam 

Often the selling pressure gets low in the main 
boiler — the dealer or sales manager (to drop the 
simile) loses his own pep and confidence. 

To restore your personal selling pressure to nor- 
mal it is necessary to sell yourself again on your own 
product. 

When surcharged with personal knowledge and 
personal appreciation of the transcendent value of the 
product you are selling — the Hudson — you readily can 
transfer this enthusiasm to your salesmen and through 
them to your prospects. 

Avoid Cold Drafts 

To let a single breath of cold air sweep over your 
fire will pull down steam pressure. 

To allow anything to creep into your organization 
that reduces your faith and that of the salesman in the 
Hudson pulls down selling pressure. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the head of the firm, 
or his sales manager, to smile when he is feeling more 
inclined to sob. There is no law that compels a man 
to throw up the sponge and give up just because condi- 
tions are perhaps not as favorable as they might be. 
And it is quite proper for him to conceal any anxiety 
he may have, keep up a brave and smiling front, and 
endeavor to instill the greatest possible enthusiasm into 
his selling force. 

In fact, the bigger the obstacles and difficulties the 
more need is there for courage, energy, alertness, hope- 
fulness. 



It is times of storm and stress that show the stuff 
men are made of. When skies are bright and winds 
are fair any fool can sail a ship. It is in fog and storm 
that the captain must be on the bridge keenly watching 
every opportunity to make his port in safety. 

How to Generate Fresh Selling Pressure 

You have heard the story of the solicitor for city 
directory advertising who at regular intervals lost his 
pep, moped about the office, couldn't sell a line. 

On which occasions the wise sales manager took 
him into his private office and instead of "jawing" him 
proceeded to sell him, all over again, on the value of 
city directory advertising. 

After which the solicitor hopefully "hit the trail" 
once more with selling pressure fairly hissing and 
bubbling from every valve. 

Try that process. Make it a point to sell your 
men afresh from time to time on their own product. 
Put additional fuel under the boilers. Raise the sell- 
ing pressure. 

The Triangle aims to be a regular "collier" of 
pressure-fuel. It is edited by hundreds of the keenest 
and brainiest merchandisers in the big Hudson family. 

The thoughts you find in the TRIANGLE are not 
"one-man" ideas. They are culled from sources near 
and far. And while the paper is small in size it is — 
like Napoleon, the "litde corporal" — a very giant for 
results— IF IT IS USED. 

Sell yourself on your own product ! 

Remember that success and failure are infectious! 

Watch the pressure gauges of your organization! 

Read The Triangle. 
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?/ T is apparent that progress must mean motion and motion, 
|| too, in a forward direction, not backwards, else it could 
ii hardly be called progress. 

It is apparent, too, that progress must mean change. 

In a mechanical way, improvements necessarily mean the 
discarding or the modifying of old methods and the installa- 
tion and adoption of new methods, new materials and new 
ways of doing things and making things. It is not so very 
long ago that the first lucifer match was invented. People 
are still living who remember starting fires with flint and 
steel. 

Only yesterday we were lighting our houses with coal oil 
lamps or candles. Today gas and electricity are practically 
everywhere. The invention and adoption of the electric light 
necessarily meant that the candles went out of use. There 
was no criticism of candle light in its time. It was the best 
that was known. 

We do many things today very much better than they 
were done some years and only a few years ago. 

This principle is as true of motor car manufacture as of 
anything else. In fact, it is strikingly evidenced by the rapid 
progress in motor car improvements. 

Because the one-cylinder car twenty years ago was a won- 
der is no reason why its use and manufacture should be con- 
tinued today. As invention and discovery progressed, the 
one-cylinder gave way to the two, the two to the four and the 
four to the six. 

Improvements on body design and construction have kept 
pace with motor advances. All parts of the car share in this 
change. 

Because a certain type of construction was much used 
and excellently liked two or three years ago is no reason at all 
why this same style of construction should be continued to- 
day. Engineers are constantly discovering new and better 
ways of doing things. 

Bear in mind that progress mteans change. 

Frequently people are heard to make some such remark 
as this: "You used a certain type of axle, or radiator, or 



carburetor, or some other part of the 
car in last year's model. Why do you 
not use it this year?" 

The answer is obvious. There have 
been improvements, hence progress, 
hence change. The old proverb says, 
"It is a wise man who knows when to 
change his mind." If no change was 
made, no progress would be made. If 
we continue to use the old things, we 
never would have anything better than 
we had when the industry and the 
article was young. If we had been 
content with the one-cylinder automo- 
bile, we never would have had a six. 
If we had been content with the old 
style bodies with all their crudities and 
imperfections, we would never have had the present stream- 
line bodies. If we had been satisfied with a certain type of 
bearing some years ago, we never would have had the im- 
proved, more efficient bearings that are being used today. 

There is a very practical application in this little semi- 
proverb. Hudson dealers are asked to kindly bear in mind 
that a Hudson car represents progress up to the latest minute 
in motor car engineering and designing, hence it toiust mean 
change. 

It is impossible that it could be improved and still re- 
main as it was last year or the year before. 

If we use a new type of bearing, or windshield, or axle, 
or carburetor, or radiator, or any other detail of the car, it 
is evident that we must discard the old when we install the 
new. This does not necessarily mean that there is any spe- 
cial criticism to be made of the old method. It was good 
in ita time and the best that was known. For various reasons 
it has been discovered that there are better ways of doing 
things. 

Hudson engineers, always ready to progress, are always 
equal to the courage of their convictions. When they find a 
new and better way of doing things, they discard the old and 
adopt the new. A line must be drawn somewhere when the 
change is made. We may be making one type of car on the 
29th day of the month, and the material having been ex- 
hausted, we may begin to use the new improvement on the 
30th day of the month. That does not necessarily mean that 
the car made on the 29th of the month is inferior. It simply 
means that we have progressed and hence we have changed. 
There is a good deal in this that is adapted to be used by deal- 
ers and salesmen in answering questions of prospects and 
critics. The thing is eminently simple and logical, and yet 
it is a point that is frequently overlooked, not only by pros- 
pects and buyers but by dealers and salesmen. 

Bear in mind that the Hudson stands for progress always, 
and progress necessarily means change and the discarding of 
old things and old ways when we adopt new methods, new 
materials and new ideas. 
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gallon of gasoline except for 15 miles of ^-~ 

mud, when it averaged 12. C. A. Lord, i^fi 

Hudson distributor at Lincoln, is telling this gj 

to prospective buyers. p5 
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H. L. Arnold, the hustling Hudson repre- 
sentative in Los Angeles, Cal., recently placed 
an order with the factory for one hundred 
and fifty of the new Hudson Triangle lapel 
chains, which he will distribute gratis to his 
1916 owners, and to such owners of previous 
models as desire them. Not to be outdone by 
the West Coast dealer, W. G. Welbon, of 
the Welbon Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, immediately upon hearing of Arnold's 
action, ordered one hundred or these lapel 
chains for his owners. A large number of 
other dealers, graduating from those in the 
larger cities to those in the smaller towns 
with only half a dozen owners, have ordered 
these lapel chains or lapel buttons and will 
make their owners members of "The Hudson 
Club" by presenting them with these attrac- 
tive emblems. A low price is quoted on 
these novelties in quantities of fifty, so that 
it will be easy for you to make your owners 
pleased if you so desire. 

The Saunders Motor Car Company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., do not depend on local resi- 
dents alone for the consumption of their al- 
lotment. Recently the Alabama Merchants' 
Association held their Second Annual Con- 
vention in Birmingham and Saunders and 
his organization sold three Hudsons to some 
of the visitors before they could get away. 



the vanguard in any work which leads to 
this end. 

Much good publicity "was recently ob- 
tained by the Western Canada Motor Car 
Company, distributors of the Hudson in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, through their co-opera- 
tion in placing markers for the "All Red" 
route and the "Blue Route" from Winnipeg 
to Brandon. A Hudson owner donated the 
use of his car and liberal sized pictures and 
stories were readily secured in the papers 
by having the automobile editors accompany 
them and get Into the pictures. 






Wendel Elch, owner of the 
Hudson franchise in Carth- 
age, a suburb of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with W. J. Welbon, son 
of W. G.. of the Welbon Mo- 
tor Car Company, of Cincin- 
nati, came to the factory re- 
cently to accept delivery of a 
car. Dealer Eich is not wor- 
rying about the war in Eu- 
rope at all, but is hoping that 
the factory will be able to 
build cars fast enough to 
keep up with his sales. 




The majority of dealers have foresight 
enough to realize that good roads in their 
neighborhood mean more sales, and are in 



H. H. Frey, a Hudson owner of Lincoln, 
Nebr., in August made a 946-mile trip in his 
Six-40. and was both pleased and surprised 
with the economy of gasoline consumption 
which the car showed. During the entire 
trip the Hudson averaged 18 miles to the 



0V|\HE factory had the pleasure of enter- 
I taining a short time ago Mr. J. Fiebig 

w " and his sister, Miss Fiebig, of Wooloo- 
win. Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, who are 
touring the world in company with a number of 
other Australians, members of a personally con- 
ducted party which left Australia last March 
and will not return until November. 

Miss Fiebig is the owner of a 1913 Hudson 
"37", which is usually driven by her 15-year-old 
nephew, and she talked very interestingly of its 
performance in the hands of this youthful driver, 
and over the country roads near Brisbane, where 
thev^ frequently tour. The performance of the 
"37" was highly praised, but after seeing the 
Hudson Sixes in process at the factory, on the 
streets of Detroit, elsewhere in the United States 
and on the Continent, Miss Fiebig has practically 
decided upon the purchase of one of the newer 
models. The "four" is dead. Long live the 
"Six." 
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^-7\HE principal difference between service as understood by the Hudson 

*| Motor Car Company and service as understood by other dealers is 
& that Hudson service is a real thing, while the service of other cars is 
very largely a paper promise. 

Hudson dealers actually give service. Many other dealers merely talk 
about it. 

This is not entirely a figure of speech. It is something that can be 
demonstrated by inquiry among owners of automobiles everywhere. 

The Hudson car gives such remarkable satisfaction because it is a good 
car and has good service back of it. It has been said that a poor car with 
good service is better than a good car with poor service. Therefore, a 
good car with good service sweeps the country as the Hudson has done. 
This is the best proof that the principle is a sound one. 

In some respects, the motor car is a quite simple piece of mechanism. 
In other respects, it is extremely delicate and complicated. To say that it 
stands abuse and hard work better than almost any other prime moving 
machine is merely repeating what everybody knows. 

More and more, owners are coming to rely upon professional service 
for the care of their cars. That is, you do not nowadays find owners 
who take off their coats, put on overalls and attempt to take care of their 
own cars. Instead, they rely upon regular inspection and adjustment by 
the dealer. If this inspection and adjustment is properly given and the 
car honestly looked after, it gives satisfaction. If it is not honestly given 
the car does not give good satisfaction, regardless of how high grade a 
piece of mechanism it may be when it is turned out by the manufacturers. 

The strength of the Hudson car lies in the fact that when it leaves the 
factory it is right, and it is kept right by Hudson dealers. 

If a motor-car is allowed to get out of adjustment, to become dry 
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where grease ought to be, the electric battery to run out of juice and 
wires to become short circuited and loose in their connection, even a 
Hudson car will not please its owner. 

These all are perhaps little things but they are big things to the owner. 

There is nothing worse than the feeling of helplessness that comes over 
a motor car owner on a country road far from a town or garage when 
his car, for some unexplained reason (to him), slows down and finally 
stops. A few years ago, it used to be that the average owner would get 
out and look over his car and if he could not repair the damage on the 
spot he usually could at least get it into such shape that he could navigate 
with it. 

Nowadays, however, this all is largely left to the dealer and owners are 
correspondingly more helpless in such an emergency than they ever were. 

The fact that owners have become educated to rely upon good service is 
largely responsible for this condition. 

All this, of course, helps to emphasize the car that has the good service. 
The Hudson has not only an excellent reputation in this respect but it 
delivers the goods. That is, our service is not merely a paper promise. It 
is a living actual thing that is being given to Hudson owners everywhere. 

To keep ever in mind the fact that a large percentage of a dealer's 
business depends on the service he gives his customers is a valuable point 
to have in mind. 

It has been noted before this that Hudson dealers who make a success of 
their business increase their territory and their allotments and increase their 
yearly profits are the ones who give good service. The ones who do not 
make a success are the ones who do not give good service. 

The moral is obvious. Good service means succesful dealer, poor 
service means unsuccessful dealer. 
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Wi/y Sales W31I iptp flj 

I / ERE'S an editorial from a recent issue of a Detroit newspaper that presents 
f | much food for thought. There aie numerous other articles not mentioned in 
.11 the editorial that might have been, because the situation is precisely similar. 

If the war does nothing else than force us to realize our possible independ- 
ence, it will have been of great value, — at least to the United States. 

The amount of money that will be kept at home by the establishment of the 
suggested lines of industry is almost beyond computation. To keep the money at 
home benefits every man, woman and child in the United States. The editorial follows: 



1^^ P (Wore Honors for Howard C. Coffin 
is 



A further tribute to 
Vice-President Howard 



There are more bathtubs in this 
soap-loving nation than in all the 
other countries of the world. Yet we 
never had the gumption to make the 
chloride of magnesium for the "por- 
celain lining" of bathtubs, for the 
glaze of tiles and imitation marble. 
We find abundance of the raw ma- 
terial in our soil, and the process is 
well known. 

It took a war in Europe to shut 
off our supply and force us to do 
something for ourselves. Now bath- 
tub firms are begging the chemical 
manufacturers to supply them with 
chloride of magnesium. 

American tar concerns will be 
forced to accept a $30,000,000 annual 
business because the war has cut off 
our aniline dyes. 

A few days ago a Detroit merchant 
was told by a big silk house that its 
supply of European dyes was about 
gone. It would have to use Ameri- 
can dyes, which could not be guaran- 
teed against fading. 






With all our supply of tars, with 
hosts of chemists who know the 
European processes, we have been 
paying $30,000,000 a year tribute to 
the enterprise of "backward Europe." 

Movies flicker in every city block, 
and there is a camera in every house. 
Yet it never occurred to us to make 
films from the raw material — we im- 
ported them. Now chemical firms 
are besieged by camera manufactur- 
ers who plead with them to accept a 
few million dollars' worth of busi- 
ness by making films. 

About 140 years ago we were 
forced to declare ourselves politically 
independent. The European war will 
compel us to build our own merchant 
marine and make ourselves commer- 
cially independent. 

It will force us to replace the closed 
factories of Europe with newly-opened 
factories in America, and then we 
shall become industrially indepen- 
dent. 

T ^2 'ii^rj&r, 'ptjp.&sJS j?t~.rt-a' (5wl [Gry;^^ jvs il IZEFP, 



the inventive genius of 
E. Coffin, designer of 
the famous Hudson 
Six, is his recent ap- 
pointment as a mem- 
ber of the Patents 
Committee of the 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Coffin 
has always been re- 
garded as one of the 
foremost of automo- 
bile engineers and 
his basic ideas on 
simplicity of opera- 
tion, accessibility of 
parts, and as few parts as possible, have been 
much copied by other makers. This is true also 
of the HUDSON streamline design, which 
sprang into such great popular favor immediately 
upon its introduction last season. 



I have owned and driven many 
makes of cars and wish to say chat 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. deserves 
great credit for the efforts they have 
made — and the success that has 
come from these efforts — to pro- 
duce a motor car that is so entirely 
free from vibration, rattles and irri- 
tation. The car seems perfect in 
every way, and surely worthy of all 
the good things that can be said of 
It. — W. R. Hoard, Sharon, Wis. 
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Hawaii Islands are right on the main line of travel to the Philip- 
pines, so that there is some consistency in showing the two views 
together. 



strange lands and under strange situations, will give them a 
realizing appreciation of the world-wide renown in which the 
Hudson is held. 
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{■/ HILE this item is being writ- 
YY ten 4,673 1915 Hudson Sixes 

* ' are in motion in various parts 
of the United States. The fact that uni- 
form reports as to hill climbing ability 
are had from every 1915 Six that has 
been turned out, indicates that all the 
rest of the 4,673 are capable of equally 
good performance. 

There is no question that the 1915 "40" 
is simply a marvel on a hill. 

Here is the latest report from New- 
burgh, N. Y., sent us through the kind- 
ness of Mr. James E. Nugent, Secretary 
of Sloan & Clapper, who have the Hud- 
son opportunity in that section. 

On the occasion of the National Con- 
vention of Park Commissioners, held in 
Newburgh (N. Y.) a short time ago, a 
trip by automobile was made to Tuxedo 
Park and the estate of the late E. H. 
Harriman. On the way to the park a 
steep hill was encountered. Three cars, a 
Hudson 1915, and two other much-adver- 
tised Sixes came to a dead stop at the 
bottom of the hill, caused by the blinding 
dust which got in the drivers' eyes. 
Finally one of the cars, with a great deal 
of rattling and pounding, got away, 



closely followed by the other six cylinder. 
The Hudson being in the rear, was the 
last to get away. Before a hundred and 
fifty feet had been covered the Hudson 
was giving the dust to its competitors. 
It went over the top of the hill far in ad- 
vance of the other cars. 

Owners of the other two cars have very 
little to say now about the hill climbing 
abilities of the Hudson, although they 
were very profuse with their claims be- 
fore the incident of the Tuxedo Park hill. 



Beware of Forged Cards 
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Information is sent to the factory from 
Eastern dealers stating: that a man repre- 
senting; himself as William Cole, Manager 
of the Used Car Department of the Hudson- 
Phillips Motor Car Company, St. Louis, and 
who carries the regular Hudson embossed 
cards, has been asking dealers and distribu- 
tors to cash checks on St. Louis banks. In 
one or two instances, these checks have been 
cashed by the dealer and have been returned 
by the bank marked "no account." It may 
be possible that the person presenting these 
cards and representing himself to be William 
Cole has no authority to use the card in this 
way. It is possible that such a card has 
been forged and is intended to be used as a 
means of deception. Dealers are, therefore, 
warned to be upon their guard against cash- 
ing checks for strangers even although they 
appear to have the Identification of the regu- 
lar Hudson calling card. The man who 
represents himself as William Cole is of slim 
build, about six feet or more tall, reddish or 
sandy hair and smooth face. 



St. Joseph Distributor Uses 
Automatic Turntable 



ff N the new showroom which the Sel- 
11 den-Maxwell Automobile Company of 
A St. Joseph, Mo., recently occupied, 
has been installed an automatic turn- 
table on which to show every view of the 
Hudson without the prospect changing 
his position. The new garage with this 
equipment cost in the neighborhood of 
$15,000. It embraces a showroom with 
130 lineal feet of plate glass in its front; 
separate offices in one corner; a sales- 
room in another; an accessory depart- 
ment in another corner, and a repair 
shop in the basement underneath the en- 
tire salesroom. The building is at the 
junction of two streets. Entrance to the 
basement garage is had on one street, 
while entrance from the other street leads 
directly into the salesroom on the ground 
floor. The equipment is modern in every 
respect, with shadowless lighting system 
and other excellent, up-to-date features. 
J. H. Van Brunt is at the head of the 
company and V. E. Maimfeldt, who has 
been with the firm for two or three 
months, has been made manager. 
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S. S. Parkhurst, of Webster City, Iowa, wins Winningham $50 September Prize 
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Sixty-Eight Salesmen Win Prizes of $10 per Car for Exceeding Quota 



S. S. PARKHURST, 
Webster City, Iowa. 



a 



S. PARKHURST of Parkhurst and Lavender, Webster City, 
Iowa, is the winner of the prize of $50 in gold offered by Mr. 
Winningham to the salesmen who made the highest percentage of 
deliveries during the month of September. 
Parkhurst's percentage is 6.000. 

Mr. Parkhurst is located in a limited territory. His quota is not 
large because his opportunities are not as large as many. He won his prize 
because as soon as he heard of the prize contest he went to work at once, 
with never-ceasing energy and vim. He kept after his prospects tooth and 
nail: he dug up new ones: he never rested until he had landed enough 
additional sales and deliveries to put him away in the lead. 

He is to be heariily congratulated on his success. He well deserves it. 

Salesmen Who Win the $10 per Car Extra Prize 

The following named salesmen win prizes of the amount specified for exceeding their quota of sales 
for September. The prize is $10 per car for every car sold in excess of their set quota. Sixty-eight 
men won prizes. Others might just as well have had them. Let's hope the number will be increased 
in October, November and December. 

Winners of $60 
H. G. KNEES1, Washington, D. C. J. H. PHILLIPS, St. Louis, Mo. 



F. L. SEAKER, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
C. E. WRIGHT. Norfolk, Va. 



J. W. MUNROE, Pasadena. Cal. 



Winners of $50 
FRED A. ORDWAY, Portland, Me. 
C. E. SWEET. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Winners of $40 
J. W. HENNESSY. Springfield. Ohio. 



J. A. PEVERILL, Wateiloo, Iowa. 

S. S. PARKHURST, Webster City, Iowa. 



C. R. LUTZ, Logan, Ohio. 
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M. H. GREEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
G. S. ANGELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A. R. BETTS, Bridgeport, Conn. 



S. W. REDMAN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRED PERKINS. Baton Rouge, La. 
A. J. WILLS, Lawrence, Mass. 
HENRY LOGAN, Parkersburg, W. Va 
W. J. SMITH, Rochester, N. Y. 



WENDEL EICH, Carthage, Ohio. 
STEPHEN D. PIERCE. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
W. C. THOMPSON, Spartanburg, S. C. 
L. C. LIEBER, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. A. KINGSLEY, Boston. Mass. 
C. L. SLOAN. Alexandria. La. 
G. D. SIEMANTEL. Raton, N. M. 
E. S. CURTICE. Meridian, Miss. 
W. B. COX, Lancaster, Ohio. 
C. S. HUNTOON, Great Falls, Mont. 



Winners of $30 
A. H. PATTERSON, Stockton, 111. 
A. MAURER, Spencer, Iowa. 
G. B. KIMBALL, Boston, Mass. 
L. T. HUDSON, St. Louis. Mo. 

Winners of $20 
R. E. HOLLOW AY. San Francisco, Cal. 
J. C. STOUGHTON, Whitefield, N. H. 
N. H. MERRELL. Oneida, N. Y. 
CHESTER G. SCHIEFER. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
BARTON BLAKESLEE, Neodesha. Kans. 

Winners of $10 

R. W. COSTNER, Closter, N. J. 
H. D. ARNOLD, Sacramento, Cal. 

E. W. JOHNSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. L. QUIG. Delaware, N. J. 

F. B. FOGG, South Paris, Me. 
T. J. WERHAN, Waukon, Iowa. 
W. L. WASSON, Lincoln, 111. 
W. D. LAMBERT, Somerset, Pa. 
CHAS. J. MOODY, Elgin, 111. 
A. B. HENLEY, Boston, Mass. 

F. E. STUYVESANT, Cleveland, Ohio. 



GEO. T. REEVES, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
CHAS. A. MULLALLY, Canton, Ohio. 
GEO. R. McINTOSH. Denver, Col. 



B. M. ELLIS, Columbus, Ohio. 
N. P. SWANSON, Alta, Iowa. 
O. A. WOODY, Newton, Iowa. 
GUY C. FERRE, Decatur. 111. 
S. S. EVANS. Princeton. 111. 



A. H. WES P. Hampton. Iowa. 
R. E. CRUMP. Washington. D. C. 

E. W. PILCHER. Ida Grove. Iowa. 
W. G. DORSEY. Lacon. 111. 
FRED G. KLEYN. Duluth. Minn. 
O. H. NEWMAN. Belmar. N. J. 

F. L. HAMILTON. Syracuse, N. Y. 
C. H. QUIG. Delaware, N. J. 

R. G. SMITH, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
A. P. LIBBY, Fort Fairfield, Me. 

G. A. FORTIN, Kankakee. III. 



Checks have been mailed to the gentlemen above named. 
We congratulate them on their success and we hope to pay them other checks for October, November 

and December deliveries. 
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Another Order for 
1916 Hudson "40" 



\ROM Mr. F. A. Ordway, Stale Dis- 

II Iribulor for Hudsons in Maine, comes in- 
formation that one of his salesmen, C. G. 
Abbott, took an order on September 24 
for a 1916 Hudson "40" to be delivered as soon 
as they are ready for shipment. The order was 
taken from O. E. Messier, of Lewiston, Maine, 
who purchased a 1915 Hudson Six-40 early in 
the summer. 

Mr. Messier has made seven trips to Montreal 
in his 15 Hudson, making the trip each time in 
one day, while with his former four-cylinder 
car it had always taken him three days. He 
says he makes the trip with more ease in a day's 
time than he did with his old four-cylinder car 
in three days* time. This distance is about 260 
miles and is over very difficult country roads. 

Mr. Messier is high in his praise of the Hud- 
son and says he would not own any other kind 
of an automobile. 

His order has been entered for a 1916 car and 
the third car produced for shipment will be for- 
warded to Mr. Messier. 
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A. E. Scott, of No. 2 North Main street, 
Albia, Iowa, writes us under date of Septem- 
ber 23 : 

"I sure gave the Hudson Six-40 a fine test 
a few days ago. I was caught out late at 
night on a strange road where they had been 
doing road work. There came up a four-inch 
rain. I was in it for ten miles. The dust had 
been six Inches deep before the rain and a 
mail carrier told me that no motor car could 
go through the dust. I went through the mud 
with the Hudson Six-40. The surprising thing 
was that I made it on high gear on the level 
and averaged 14 miles per gallon for over 89 
miles." 

The Hudson Motor Car Company of Paris, 
was not the only owner of Hudson Sixes who 
had cars commandeered by the French Gov- 
ernment. Mr. F. N. Vail of California, was 
touring in Europe and happened to be on 
French soil when war broke out. His Hud- 
son Six-54 was confiscated. He will un- 
doubtedly get paid for the car some day, and 
in the meantime has the value of the same 
invested in France's war fund. 



G. A. Shackleford, worthy assistant to his 
father, W. E., who has the sale of Hudson 
Sixes in Miami, Fla., quite naturally took a 
Hudson with him when he went on his va- 
cation. He drove a "54" to Cleveland, Ohio, 
took the boat trip to Detroit and spent a few 
interesting days at the factory, then hurried 
home to boost his quota. 



(N SPITE of the great value of circular work and of general advertising there is 
always present the danger of too much generalizing. 

That is, one is too apt to shoot out arguments like a charge of shot, hoping 
that some pellet will hit the individual and bring him to bag. 

Rather should selling be conducted more on the order of the big game hunter 
who fires, not a charge of shot containing several hundred pellets, but a single bullet. 

This idea has been mentioned before in the TRIANGLE, but it is worth repe- 
tition. 

One at a Time Pays. 

The new school of salesmen find that indi- 
vidual effort is a very paying proposition. 

In other words, the arguments and the efforts 
should be distinctly individual, directed only at 
one man instead of at a crowd. 

There is much value in national advertising, 
also in local newspaper advertising, also in cir- 
cular letters produced by a mechanical process 
and signed mechanically, with names filled in 
and mailed to large numbers of prospects. When 
properly done, it is entirely legitimate, and even 
though the man who receives the letter knows 
that it is a circular, still the matter in the letter 
usually is interesting enough to hold his atten- 
tion. 

The mere fact that the letter is produced from 
printers' movable type instead of individually 
written on the typewriter, does not affect its 
value if it has a good message. 

Short Individual Letters Valuable. 

Nevertheless, it is entirely true that if a dealer 
or salesman will spend some time in dictating 
short, individual letters to his prospect he will 
find that it is a paying proposition. These letters 
need not be long, in fact, it is better if they are 
not. 

Little short letters of a few paragraphs, writ- 
ten every two or three days, and each one hav- 
ing a distinct individuality, will sell goods. 

The writer of this article was for some years 
sales manager for a large mail order business, and 
made it a point to shoot these little letters out by 
dozens to his prospects. That the method was 
valuable and resultful was amply proven by the 
number of orders that came back in response. 




Ihe Moment 

a Man feels 
sorrjr for 
himself^ 
he's a-goner 000 
No one who keeps his 
mind on hard luck 
and trouble thinks 
it's his own fault— but 
it is— everjrtime. # # 



Did It Ever Happen 
to You? 

SCENE I. 
(A Dealers.) 
"How much for that 1915 
car?" 

"Fifteen hundred dollars/* 
"No less price will take it?" 
"Not a cent. But if you had 
an old car to trade in " 

SCENE II. 
(A Second-Hand Car Dealer's.) 

"Have you an old automobile 
for sale?" 

"Lots of them." 

"What's the price of this 
one ? " 

"One hundred and fifty, 
cash." 

"I'll take it." 

SCENE III. 
(Same Dealer as in Scene I.) 

"What will you allow me on 
this second-hand car?" 

"Six hundred dollars." 

"All right. Take it, and 
here's a check for $900." 



An Idea for Dealers. 

Just an idea here in the dealer's ear. 

When talking with your salesmen, make the 
talks individual. Don't rely entirely upon the 
salesmen's meetings in the mornings. Six, eight 
or fifteen men cannot be talked to in a bunch. 

Take each man aside individually. Tell him 
what you have to say to him alone. You do not 
have the same thing to say to John Smith that 
you do to Tom Jones, and Dick Robinson calls 
for entirely different treatment. 

Another thing, if you have anything to say to 
a man, say it to him. 

Don't beat around the bush and generalize. 
Get him in before you and "talk turkey." 

Have the courage of your convictions. If the 
salesman has not done what you think he should 
have done, tell him so frankly. 

Probably there may be circumstances that you 
do not quite understand. It will clear the air 
between you, and will be a big help both to the 
salesman and to the dealer. Nothing ever was 
so successful in smoothing away difficulties as to 
go direct to the man with whom the difficulty 
seems to have arisen and have it out in plain, 
straight language. There is not the slightest ne- 
cessity for anyone losing his temper in this case 
or having a scene. It can be done in an en- 
tirely refined, gentlemanly and effective way 
without recourse to the "rough-and-tumble" prac- 
tices in which so many are apt to indulge. 

A Word to Salesmen. 

A word also to the salesman. If you have any 
grievance with your dealer go to him direct. 
Don't sit around in corners and talk with other 
salesmen. This will demoralize any organiza- 
tion. 

If you think you have a grievance in the way 
you have been treated, be man enough to go 
direct to your dealer and say so. 

Ten chances to one you will find that he is 
much more approachable than you had any idea 
of, the difficulty will all smooth itself away, and 
like the boys in school who are the best of 
friends after a good "scrap," you will find the 
air is perceptibly cleared by this proceeding. 

There is nothing that is so injurious to an or- 
ganization as to nurse fancied wrongs and griev- 
ances, and to allow them to sap away the vital- 
ity and energy both of the salesman and the 
dealer. 



Down in Springfield, Ohio, is J. W. Hen- 
nessy, proprietor of the H. & S. Auto Com- 
pany, who has a great record for "repeating." 
He has already delivered four 1916 Hudsons 
to owners of previous models, besides which 
there are a number of other Hudson owners 
in town who have owned several. Mrs. E. G. 
Gwyn, a prominent society matron and mo- 
torist, is now driving her second Hudson. Fr. 
Daniel A. Buckley is driving his second. W. J. 
Barkeley is driving his third. Colonel King, 
a prominent paper manufacturer, is driving 
his third. Sheriff Funderburgh is driving his 
second, and his predecessor in office. Sheriff 
Lawrence, had two Hudsons. F. W. Warder 
is another who is now driving his second 
Hudson. This is a very good record and is 
bringing other sales among the notables of 
Springfield, as is evidenced by the recent sale 
of a Hudson to the general manager of the 
Kelly Motor Truck Companv. Mr. Wm. 
Geddes. 
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Engraved Invitations 

These already have been shipped and undoubtedly received 
by all dealers who announced their intention of holding the 
closed car exhibit. 

We have prepared and will send out a supply of small 
"postponement" cards to be inserted in the envelope together 
with the invitation and the dealer's card. On these the date is 
left blank. It is the idea that the dealer can have the date de- 
cided upon written in this blank space in ink, before mailing. 
The date should be written by some one who writes a nice hand 
and can do the work neatly and attractively. 

Newspaper Advertisement 

Stereotype plates for the announcement advertisement were 
sent. These may be altered readily by having the printer mor- 
tise out the last half of the second line and insert the corrected 
date. Or the entire ad may be reset, using the illustration cut 
from the stereo plate. The original plate should be used wher- 
ever possible. 

Form Letters 

Where the series of letters already have been mailed a post 
card — printed or typewritten — or a letter, should be sent to the 
list of prospects advising them of the change in date. 

Posters 

Posters have been sent, with a "sticker" to go on the bot- 
tom advertising the date. The simplest and quickest way to cor- 
rect this is for the dealer to have his local printer run off as many 
fresh stickers as are required for his list. This can be done very 
quickly and cheaply. The same form and style of type and 



An E asy Way to Make 
l^-H Money H— H 



^| r #cRE is a suggestion for quite a number of 

- I dealers by which they may turn a quick 

*.' viand honest penny. The dealers who are 

able to do this will at once recognize 

themselves when they see this item. 

We refer to service department letter No. 251 
dated March 9, 1914, asking dealers to return 
dust covers, for which we allow credit on the 
return of the cover to the factory. It may be 
surprising to many Hudson dealers to know that 



we have $12,000 now invested in car covers alone, 
and that it is necessary at this time to order 
$5,000 worth more of these covers. Yet there 
are scattered around amongst Hudson dealers 
practically the whole of this $12,000 investment. 
We have repeatedly notified dealers that if they 
will return to us the dust covers, we will be glad 
to give them credit for the same. This looks to 
us like pretty soft money. 

Who will be the first dealer to send in his 
stock of covers and get credit for the same? 



Hudson Distributor Jones, of Akron, 
slipped one over on the Akron automobile 
men when he agreed "somewhat reluctantly" 
to allow the Akron Automobile & Electrical 
Show to print their stickers and other adver- 
tising in the form of a triangle. 

The result is that Akron is plastered from 
one end to the other with triangle signs ad-* 
vertising the Automobile Show and everyone 
who sees the signs thinks "HUDSON." 



WANTED — A Coupe body for Hudson "33," 
1912. Give full description as to condition 
of body-work, paint and upholtsering. 
Must be right in price. REID MOTOR 
COMPANY, Qulncy, Illinois. 
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The Gamble Motor Car Company of Toledo 
advise us that they have a 1914 seven-pas 
senger touring car body ordered for a Six 
54. The body has never been out of the 
crate as the customer changed his mind 
about exchanging. 

Any dealer who is looking for such an 
article can undoubtedly find a bargain by 
addressing the Gamble Motor Car Company 
of Toledo, Ohio. 
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1 Closed Car Exhibit May Be Held Later 

I Week of November 8th to 14th to be the Date With Some Dealers— Where Cars 
: Not Received or for Other Reason Exhibit May be Postponed — 

New Printed Matter Being Sent from Factory 

^V f ANY dealers are holding their exhibit of closed cars on the date as originally planned — October 24th to 
kl\ 31st. 

Others find that for various reasons it has proved impossible or inadvisable to have the showing on these 
dates. 

It is suggested, therefore, that a later date should be used. The week of November 8th to 1 4th, inclusive, 
would be a suitable time for most dealers who expect to sell enclosed cars. 

Where this date also is out of the question the dealer may himself determine the date, which should be set 
just as early as possible. 

The factory is pushing the completion and shipment of demonstrator cars. We expect all shipments speci- 
fied to be made at an early date so that the exhibit may in most cases be held not later than the week of Novem- 
ber 8th. 
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paper should be used. These stickers are to be pasted or gum- 
med across the bottom of the poster, putting the upper edge of 
the sticker under the bottom edge of the poster. Space is allowed 
on the sticker for it to be attached in this way, thus avoiding 
covering any of the poster. 

Series of Five Mailing Cards 

The series of five mailing cards, each card being devoted to 
a separate closed car, bears no specific date and may be mailed 
at any time. Note that the cards run in sets of five. A full set 
of five cards may be mailed on different dates to each name on 
the prospect list. 

Closed Car Catalogs 

The handsome closed car catalogue is by this time in the 
hands of all dealers to whom it was sent. These, of course, can 
be used on any selected dates. 

Poster Stamps 

Poster stamps bear no dates and may be used on envelopes, 
letters, and in other suitable ways at any time. 

Please Advise the Factory 

Dealers are asked to kindly write the Sales Department with 
definite advice as to whether or not they will hold exhibit on the 
original dates or on November 8th to 14th, or if they expect to 
have it at a later date. Many already have done so. 

We will then be in a position to see that they are supplied, 
promptly, with the "postponement" cards to be enclosed with the 
invitations as above suggested. 
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System Kills 



"i N HE right thing in the right place at the right time 
--1 is a formula that has made many a man's success. 

Every Hudson dealer knows this — theoretically. 

Yet time and again — in checking over prospects and 
territory — dealers demonstrate that they fail in applying 
the principle. 

There are places in many a territory where the Hud- 
son car is never seen — where a Hudson salesman never 
has penetrated. 

True, the buyers there are not as plentiful as black- 
berries. 

Yet in many a despised village and sparsely settled 
community are to be found people who can and will 
buy Hudsons. 

Small towns and smaller villages are ideal places for 
the sale of a Hudson Light Six. 

Because never was there a car that more successfully 
negotiates the country roads; never one that calls for 
less of the care of an expert. 

Volume Essential. 

A modern motor-car manufacturing and selling busi- 
ness cannot be profitably conducted without volume. 

Too many dealers fail to realize this important factor. 

Yet it has a very direct and immediate effect on their 
own personal profit account. 

A popular price cannot be made without large volume 
of production and sales. 

Only by quantity production can the cost of building 



cars be so distributed that it is at a minimum on each 
individual machine. 

Only thus can the principle of a small margin of 
profit be realized. 

Every Sale Counts. 

The sale of a car to a man in a remote and sparsely settled 
section is just as good a sale as in a large city. 

Proportionately it is better for the buyer and better for the 
seller than one sale out of many in the larger centers. 

Yet many dealers keenly alert for the sales in their home city 
are overlooking the many that are to be picked up by a search 
of the highways and the byways of their territory. 

Some duck-shooters make it a point to shoot only birds pass- 
ing in front of them. Others will swing about and drop birds 
flying behind them. "A bird shot behind is as good as one 
shot in front*' is an old duck-shooter's maxim. 

Likewise a sale is a sale wherever it is found. 

Hunting the Unlikely Spots. 

Persistent search of the unlikely spots in a territory is apt to 
result in many sales which, otherwise, would be lost. 

Particularly is this true at a time when the prospect list in 
the home town is sluggish. 

Then every sale picked up by the roadside — literally — is 
just that much more on the year's business. 

One at a time added to the list mounts up marvelously in 
the long run. 

The ladder of success — usually — is climbed one rung at a 
time. Few are so favored as to reach the top via the aeroplane 
method. 

One sale at a time, picked out of the odd and overlooked 
corners of a territory, makes a good showing on the year's 
record. 

Hunt the overlooked corners of the territory ! 
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Work Should Be Done 
in the Shop 



c c"| \ ROM George B. Knox, of Hartford, Con- 
L I necticut, comes a suggestion that he says, 
i\ however, he did not originate. Yet it is 
good enough to have come direct from Mr. 
Knox, who has the reputation of getting out some 
pretty clever ideas. 

He suggests that every car upon which there 
is to be done any adjusting, tuning up or testing, 
should be taken into the shop or the service sta- 
tion and not left in front of the salesroom at the 
curb while the work is being done. 

The idea of keeping all such work off the 
streets is that people cannot gain the wrong im- 
pression that the Hudson demands unusual at- 
tention. 

To have them see the Hudson always in serv- 
ice always looking in good condition and never 
in the hands of repair men or cleaners is advis- 
able from many angles. Whenever a car is seen 
in the hands of two or three overalled workmen 
on the street, it creates in the mind of the public 
an impression that the car is subject to difficul- 
ties and troubles. There may be nothing what- 
ever in such a suspicion but it exists nevertheless. 

Therefore, says Mr. Knox, when there is work 
to be done on the car, take it into the shop and 
keep it off the street. 



Cincinnati Show a 
"Hudson" Affair 



DURING the week from October 3rd to 
the 10th the Cincinnati Automobile Deal- 
ers' Association staged their Annual Au- 
tomobile Fall Exposition in the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall. There were the usual hand- 
some decorations which abound at such times and 
two splendid military bands gave concerts in the 
afternoon and evening. It was declared to be 
the most successful affair of this kind yet pre- 
pared for the edification of the motoring public. 
The exhibit of automobiles, trucks, motor- 
cycles, motor boats, cycle cars, aeroplanes, work- 
ing models and accessories proved attractive to 
crowds of sightseers. Much interest was shown 
in the 1915 Hudson Six-40 and Hudson Six-54 
models, placed on display by the Welbon Motor 
Car Company, Hudson distributors in Cincin- 
nati and vicinity. 

W. G. Welbon says judging from the volume 
of sales made during the week Cincinnati doesn't 
know anything about a European war. 



New Head at the Boston 
Service Station 



i ^ 



Harry B. Woolaver, who, since the incep- 
tion of the automobile industry In New Eng- 
land, has been one of the best and most 
successful salesman, having been associated 
with the Columbia, Chalmers and Steams- 
Knight, has dropped the selling end, and is 
now Superintendent of the Service Station 
of the Henley-Kimball Co., eastern distribu- 
tors of the Hudson. Mr. Woolaver is par- 
ticularly well fitted for this technical posi- 
tion, having received his mechanical educa- 
tion under the old Clyde master mechanics in 
the C. P. R. Service, where mechanical en- 
gineers were "made," even if they were not 
born, as Harry was. 



I [ERE is an idea which comes up every now and then in the conver- 
A \ sation of big distributors at the factory. Sooner or later somebody 
is going to work it out to a practical conclusion and that somebody is going 
to make money out of it. 

The gist of the idea is to go out and find the buyer, not to wait until 
the buyer finds you. 

To be sure, all advertising, both national and local, is merely an 
attempt to sift out the prospects from the public. People read advertising 
and it excites their interest and their curiosity to a point where sooner or 
later some individual writes to the dealer, or drifts into the salesroom to 
see the car. He then is listed as a prospect. 

The idea of the distributors who have been talking at the factory is, 
that instead of waiting until the prospect comes into the salesroom, the 
dealer or his salesman should go out and find him. 

Everybody Wants an Automobile. 



The field having been prepared by advertis- 
ing, it is reasonable to suppose that practically 
every prospect in a given territory knows some- 
thing about the Hudson car. 

As a matter of fact, everyone with an income 
above a certain figure is a prospect for an au- 
tomobile. 

It has been slated several rimes that the Hud- 
son Sales Department does not believe it neces- 
sary to advertise the use of a car. In other 
words, you do not have to tell the man that there 
are country roads and pleasant fields and desir- 
able spots at a distance from the city which can 
be reached by an automobile. He knows all this 
already. Just as soon as he has the money he 
will buy a car. Whether or not he will buy a 
Hudson car depends largely on the Hudson 
dealer in his locality. 

Find the Man. 

The point then is, to find the man before he 
has become sold on any particular car. Get to 
him while his mind is in an entirely unbiased 
state. 

It then is easy to make an impression for the 
Hudson. 

One distributor suggests that a dealer should 
get into his office, lock the door, light a cigar, 
put his feet on his desk and focus his attention 
on the latest business directory or the latest blue 
book of his territory. The idea is all right al- 
though the method of execution is perhaps open 
to criticism. 

Get a List. 

Some time and expense will necessarily be 
involved in order to get an accurate list of men 
in any given territory who can and should buy 
either their first car or a new car. 

Yet from the tax list, voters' list, blue books 
and directories a working list of buyers should 
be constructed. Some dealers advocate a house- 
to-house canvass. Without going as far as this 
it perhaps would be a good idea to at least have 
a definite canvass of a business district so that 
every possible buyer would be on the list. 



Some life insurance companies find the office- 
to-omce and house-to-house canvass a paying 
proposition. They divide up even large cities 
into sections and each section is apportioned to 
one of their men who is expected to cover it 
thoroughly. If results do not materialize, it is 
taken as evidence that the representative has not 
given the district the attention it merits. The 
remedy, of course, is to get another representa- 
tive. 

Something of the same principle might be 
used in selling automobiles. 

One at a Time. 

Having secured a reasonably accurate list of 
people who can and should own automobiles, it 
is in order to check off the names of the men 
individually and separately. Find out the cir- 
cumstances of each, how he is situated financially, 
what car he owns, if any, how long he has owned 
it and other material of this sort. 

Then investigate the present condition, habits 
and prospects of every man and get an idea to 
use on him. 

Make it a special proposition. There is with 
every man some angle of approach to which he 
is susceptible. It may be through his social aspir- 
ations, it may be through his club connection, 
it may be through his business connection. What- 
ever it is, put a salesman detective on the indi- 
vidual and find out the easiest way to reach him. 

In other words, follow the line of least re- 
sistance and which appears to be most hopeful. 
If, on trying out the plan, it develops that it is 
not the right one, it readily can be changed for 
another. 

Future Motor Car Selling. 

We heartily concur with these ideas, ex- 
pressed by several big distributors, and we sug- 
gest that there is enough in them to make it very 
well worth while employing them practically. 

This is something that, of course, cannot be 
done over night. It requires concentration, 
thought and application, but that there is in it 
the protoplasm of future automobile selling there 
appears to be no reasonable doubt. 



R. E. Lewis has Joined the sales force of 
George B. Knox, the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Hudson Distributor. 



One of the latest and most novel uses to 
which a Hudson car has been put Is that of 
transporting' (convicted prisoners. This is 
done by J. W. Hennessy, Proprietor of the 
H. & S. Auto Company, of Springfield, who 
has a contract with Sheriff S. D. Funder- 
burgh to do this from Springfield, Ohio, to 
the State Prison at Columbus. An ordinary 
Six-40 phaeton is used, the prisoner merely 
being handcuffed and then manacled to the 
foot rail. The prisoners are unanimous in 



stating that the Hudson is easier riding than 
a railroad smoker or mail-car. 



The C. D. Franke Auto and Carriage 
Works of Charleston, S. C, have recently 
equipped their garage on Wentworth street 
with the latest machinery known to the au- 
tomobile world, and trade prospects, accord- 
ing to Mr. E. H. Jahnz. Jr., are unusually 
good for the coming year. Mr. Jahnz is a 
preat believer in good roads and streets and 
is optimistic over the many improvements 
now in progress in this section. 
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Topeka's Mammoth Billboards 



* f^HE factory's idea on billboard advertising is well known. 
X We do not believe it to be as good as some other 

kinds of advertising. Nevertheless, it has its place, and 
when well done, as well done as shown by the attached repro- 
duced photograph, it undoubtedly exerts a powerful influence. 

Here is shown one of Topeka's mammoth billboards. There 
are three of these boards, all of the same size. They are 14 
feet high and 1 00 feet long. 

Every tourist or motorist driving from Kansas City to To- 
peka has these signs facing him. 

The photograph very inadequately represents the billboard. 
The car is full size and is beautifully painted, being really a work 
of art. The boards are entirely different from the average bill- 
board and no one ever fails to pass them without admiring glances 
and comments. 

All of which is very complimentary to H. H. Clarke of 
the Kansas Motor Car Company at the Capital City of Kan- 



sas, whose energy and initiative is responsible for these three 
beautiful boards. 

Any Hudson Dealer or owner who is in the vicinity of 
Topeka should not fail to look up these billboards. 



f The Hudson Around the World f 

L _ _ _ ... - - --..;€ 

(OOKS quite familiar, does this Hudson Six-40, although 
y it might not be recognized at first sight that this summery 
scenery was in a section of the world that is popularly 
supposed to be ice-bound a greater part of the year. 

These views were taken in Northern Sweden and are sent 



the present war, very many Hudsons were used for touring in 
all parts of the Continent. 

The world speaks a universal language when it comes to 
motor cars. Everywhere is wanted light weight, beauty, ample 
accommodation and plenty of power. The Hudson Six-40 fur- 
nishes all these. Its light weight makes it easy on fuel, which 
is a very necessary feature where "petrol" (as gasoline is called 
in Europe) is so costly. The light weight also makes the car 
easy on tires besides insuring almost perfect running. These are 
the points that have made the Hudson a favorite in Scan- 
dinavia as well as all over the world. 
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With Mr. Gjestvang's able assistance the Hudson has be- 
come very popular in Sweden, also in Norway. All over the 
Scandinavian peninsula are roads that are traversed with ease by 
this powerful light-weight car. American tourists take their 
Hudsons with them when visiting Europe, and until stopped by 



WORRY NEVER $ $ 
$ $ $ PAID A BILL 
WORRY NEVER $ $ 
$ $ CURED AN ILL 
WORRY NEVER $ $ 
$ $ WON A BATTLE 

AND I AM SURE $ $ 
$ $ IT NEVER WILL 
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Building an Organization 



Building the RIGHT kind of an organization is 
much like putting up a building. 

Many elements go to make up the finished 
building. 

Steel, stone, brick, tiles, wood and plaster, all 
have their places and their work to do. 

If materials are well selected and well used they 
become permanent parts of the building. 

Each does its own work in its own place and in 
its own way. 

All COMBINE to produce approximate perfection. 

* * * * * 

Building a manufacturing or selling organization 
is much the same. 

Men are selected for certain qualities and for the 
ability TO DO certain things. 

They are put in places where each performs the 
duties for which he is suited. 

If properly selected they should become permanent. 

The longer they remain in the organization the 

more valuable do they become. 

* * * * * 

A building, a machine, a ship or an organization 
does not become a UNIT until all its various parts 
"find themselves" as Kipling puts it. 

Only THEN do they do their best work; only 
THEN does the organization develop its full strength. 

* * * * * 

The Hudson selling organization is perhaps its 
most important member. 

In every line of business the ability to SELL the 
product is recognized as of superlative value. 

Hudson dealers and salesmen are most important 
parts of the selling structure. 

They are carefully chosen, thoughtfully placed, 
judiciously built into the organization. 

But only as they become imbued with the UNIT 
idea do they realize their full value both to THEM- 
SELVES and to the whole organization. 

The dealer and the salesman who "finds himself" 
realizes, then, that only in UNITY of THOUGHT, 
WORK AND PROFIT is there lasting success. 

* * * * * 

Gradually there is growing in the Hudson Big 
Family this idea of one-ness of interest. 

Gradually we all are becoming acquainted with 
each other. 

Are learning that each individual counts only as 
a stone in the whole building. 

That there is something bigger, mightier, more 
powerful than any factory department, any dis- 
tributor, any deale r, any salesman. 

That is the HUDSON itself— that intangible com- 
bination of car, and owner, and reputation, that 
dominates and surmounts any individual or any 
selfish intere st. 

This HUDSON-IDEA is the real wonder-worker 
of the organization. 

This spirit of progress, and loyalty, and thorough- 
ness, and honesty, that has always been so insepar- 
ably connected with the car and its makers and its 
dealers. 

Only when he realize s his UNITY with all that 
is meant by the name "HUDSON" is a dealer or 
salesman perfectly equipped to do his best for 
HIMSELF and for the ORGANIZATION. 



Watch the Hudson Critics 



By James Frantz, Virginia Motor Car Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 
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► HEN HUDSON DE- 
CLARED FOR SIXES 
E X C L U S I V ELY, 

many manufacturers 
said they had blundered. But 
their position was based on 
sound engineering experience. 

NOW WATCH OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS fall in 
line and admit Hudson was 
right. Some were so hasty in 
judgment as to declare they 
would never build a six. 
WATCH THEM one by one 
abandon fours, even if they 
have to build eight-cylinder 
cars to be consistent — an 
equally strong admission that 
Hudson was right. 

WATCH MANUFACTUR- 
ERS who criticized left-hand 
steering and center control ad- 
mit now that Hudson con- 
struction was correct. Watch 
them swallow their criticisms 
and slurs and adopt the Hud- 
son principle. 

ONE LARGE MANUFAC- 
TURER of fours criticized every element of Hudson 
construction from block motor and aluminum crank 
case to single speed rear axle. Watch that same 
manufacturer adopt most of the things he criticized 
from block motor and aluminum crank case to single 
speed worm bevel Tlmken rear axle. 

WATCH THE VARIOUS MANUFACTURERS who 
thought it unwise and dangerous to carry gasoline 
under the cowl — watch them hasten to cut out rear 
tanks, pumps, pipe lines, etc.. and locate the gasoline 
in the place that last year they called so dangerous. 

IN SHORT, WATCH THE HUDSON LEAD. See 
others follow. Some have followed unwillingly and 
hesitatingly because it hurt their pride. Watch the 
car buying public whip them into line. Many 1915 
cars will be fashioned after 1914 Hudsons. But the 
Hudson has moved up one year. 

FINALLY, WATCH THE HUDSON OWNERS. 

See the smile they wear — the smile of satisfaction — 
the smile that won't wear off. 



Six-54 is Light on Tires 



♦ 

♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

g?-.\HE illustration shows a Six-54 purchased by F. C. Brossier 

I & Son, of Miami, Fla., from W. E. Shackelford, the Hud- 

i\ son distributor at that point. The car was purchased on 

September 2, 1913. It has had hard and continual service in 



the real estate business. Its total mileage to date is 13,200 
miles. It has made an average of 8,000 miles to the tire. The 
total expense outside of tires, gasoline and oil has been only 
$2.50. 
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| Larger Profits In the "54" j 



^| x HE Six-40 so nearly sells itself that in some in- 
*A stances there is apparent a tendency to accept 
the "easy money" without realizing that a little extra 
effort would have sold a "54" and landed the bigger 
profits. 

Therefore this gentle reminder to our good friends 
that the Six-54 is the proper car for many to buy. 

Who Should Buy the "54" 

There is what may be called a Six-54 class as there 
is a Six-40 class. 

Either car is suited perfectly to any buyer, even the 
wealthiest. 

But to the man of standing in the community, of 
wealth — with a fine home, a growing family, and with 
"women folks" who are socially prominent, the large, 
dignified, impressive Six-54 is the logical car to buy. 

To the tourist also, who carries several friends, with 
luggage and outfit, and who desires to travel the country 
in absolute ease and satisfaction the Six-54, with its 
abundant power and ample size, is the car that will suit 
him best. 

This from the standpoint of the buyer. 

A Good Car to Sell 

At this date in 1913 there was no Six-40 on the 
market. 

And by this time several thousand "54V* had been 
sold and delivered. 



This season the effort has been confined almost en- 1 

tirely to the "40Y\ and the number of "54's" sold has, 1 

of course, been correspondingly less. | 

Yet among the buyers of the smaller car are un- | 

doubtedly many who — with a little extra effort — would | 

have taken the Six-54 with its larger margin of profit 1 

to both dealer and salesman. | 

It is worth while to make a larger profit on one sale. 1 

It is worth while to have a friend among the owners of | 

"big" cars. It is very well worth while to have it known 1 

in the community that the Hudson Six has high grade, § 

style, dignity and "class." | 

Any Salesman Can Sell the "54" § 

There is a sale for the "54" in every dealer's | 

territory. | 

A dealer in a limited territory wrote the factory a | 

few days ago: "We have to date sold SEVEN | 

Limousines and Coupes in the small villages around I 

here." | 

If seven closed cars can be sold in small villages in | 

limited territory there easily are enough buyers to quick- | 

ly and readily absorb the "54" output. | 

Experience abundantly proves that a salesman and | 

salesmanship will sell the "54" in greater numbers than i 

we ever yet have produced. § 

We would like to see an even more active sale of | 

the Six-54. I 
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Wanted: Photograph 
of Farmer Owners 



f i^HE Triangle it in receipt of calls from 
J various parts of the country for photo- 

*N graphs of the Hudson Six -40 in use on 
the farm. We want pictures showing 
the farmer and his family in the car with back- 
ground of the barns, the farmer's house, the 
fields or something of this sort. 

There are many places where these pictures 
can be used to good advantage in benefiting the 
whole of the Hudson Big Family. 

Will dealers who are in a position to secure 
photographs of this sort kindly bear this in mind 
and send them to the factory at the first oppor- 
tunity? 

Where a Hudson Six-40 has been sold to a 
farmer with a good home and some standing in 
the community, it should be very easy to secure 
excellent photographs of just exactly the kind 
that we desire. 

Let us hear from several of our friends in 
this connection. 



Taking Advantage of Local 
Conditions 



( N VERY now and then, there comes to 

1 1 . notice the energy and alertness of 
some Hudson dealer in taking ad- 
vantage of a local condition, in order to 
get some good advertising or publicity for 
the Hudson car. 

A recent instance is revealed by the 
Black-Frasier Motor Car Company of 
Columbia, S. C. 

In South Carolina a condition exists 
which makes it necessary for motor-car 
owners to furnish their own license plates. 
These are standard for various counties 
and it is possible in some cases to use a 
special plate. 

The Black-Frasier Company learned of 
this possibility and took advantage of it 



by having a Richland County license num- 
ber designed for their owners' cars in 
such a way that the Hudson Triangle ap- 
pears on it with the name, Black-Frasier 
Motor Car Company, as shown in the 
photograph here reproduced. 

Of course, they were not allowed to 
carry any advertising on the plate, but 
the mere fact that the Triangle and their 
name appears on the license is most ex- 
cellent advertising. By securing licenses 
for their owners in this way and using a 
standard plate, it makes every Hudson Six 
a good advertisement for the Black-Fras- 
ier Company. They are to be congrat- 
ulated upon their energy and keenness in 
taking advantage of this condition. 



The money market In Iowa is reported to 
be in excellent condition and farmers and 
others everywhere are optimistic. 
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"What's there in it for ME?" many a man will ask before he decides 
on his action. 

"I'm too busy," others will say. 

"Ain't going to help MY business," you will hear from some. 

This system of every man for himself— of individualism as contrasted 
with co-operation — is absolutely wrong in principle and in results. 

Business of any and every kind is so closely related, so intricately 
interwoven, that no one can prosper without in some measure all prosper- 
ing, and none can suffer without all being affected. 

In no business is this truer than in the motor-car business. And espe- 
cially in the business of the makers of and dealers in any one car. 

The very bone and sinew of the business of a Hudson dealer is the 
success of the factory, the success of every other dealer. No one dealer can 
prosper without it helping all. No one dealer can suffer without the busi- 
ness of all being more or less involved. 

All recognize that a Saturday Evening Post advertisement helps the 
sale of cars in Florida as well as in California. But not so many realize that 
advertising in a Tampa (Florida) paper and the success of the Tampa 
dealer has considerable effect on the business of the dealer in San Francisco 
or in Seattle. 

An important condition in producing good cars at moderate cost is 
VOLUME. And factory volume cannot be had without energetic dealers 
in all sections of the country. Conversely dealers cannot get a car that 
will be a big seller unless the factory is able to produce them in large num- 
bers and thus at a moderate selling price. 

Hence the two hang together, closely, inevitably. Big factory pro- 
duction, demanded by big dealer sales. Low production and selling cost 
resulting from this condition. Big FACTORY volume and big DEALER 
volume. 

Every car sold sells another. Every owner spreads the story of the 
car. With ten thousand cars in owners' hands sales are easier than with 
only one thousand out. 

It is easy to see how the "every man for himself" principle utterly 
fails in Hudson business. Every man CANNOT be for himself. In spite 
of all he can do HIS actions and HIS energy or lack of energy have a direct 
and powerful effect on every other dealer and on the factory. And it 
works the other way, too, for every other dealer and the factory have a 
direct bearing on HIS business prosperity. 

Everything that helps Hudson sales all over the country — in fact, all 
over the world — has some effect on every individual dealer's profit and loss 
account. So every dealer MUST BE interested in every other dealer's 
success. Every dealer must be interested in the factory's success. 



And the factory must — as it always does — take an active and direct 
interest in helping every dealer to make a profit 

The better the factory succeeds the better the dealer succeeds. And 
the better the dealer succeeds the more the factory prospers. 

The dealer who feels that he and the factory are working along dif- 
ferent lines is doing HIMSELF an injury. And the instant the factory 
ceases to foster and care for the individual interests of every dealer that 
instant its business reaches the turning point toward decline. 



We all are "our brother's keeper.' 
man for himself." 



We none of us can work "every 
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\ V. STRATTON is an opportunist. He is also the engineer of 
the Hudson privilege for the capital of New York state and con- 
Jtiguous territory. He maintains branches in Troy, Schenectady, 
Springfield, N. Y., and Pittsfield, Mass. 
When the factory began to hit a healthy stride and turn out 100 cars 
per day, Stratton arranged for a delivery of 7 cars at one time. 

The cars were shipped to Buffalo where one was claimed by an owner 
who began at once a tour of the East. The balance were driven to their 
various stations throughout Stratton's territory by members of his organi- 
zation. 

For this drive Stratton, with both eyes open to his chance to secure 
some good advertising, had signs prepared, and fastened on every car — star- 
board and larboard — also aft. 



[ ANDAU LIMOUSINES-on the Six- 
1 y 40 chassis — are reaching the shipping 
platform in ever-growing numbers. 

Where Six-40 Limousines are in demand 
and where deliveries of these cars cannot be 
made because of the entire factory production 
being sold out, the Six-40 Landau Limousine 
furnishes a magnificent substitute. 

It should be an easy matter to deliver a 
Landau to a Limousine prospect. It is all that 
the Limousine is and in some respects possesses 
additional attractions. 



A Resolve M 
M for To=Day 



"Hudson Six" pennants also were attached at the factory. Henceforth 
residents in central New York will certainly be aware that the E. V. Strat- 
ton Company is on the map. 

"Killing two birds with one stone" is another way Stratton has of turn- 
ing Hudsons into dollars. A number of prospects were invited to meet the 
cars in Buffalo and ride home in them. If the demonstration they received 
on the fine New York state roads did not sell them on the Hudsons before 
they arrived, it was not the fault of Stratton or the salesmen. 

Our illustrations show six of the cars in the factory yard and in front 
of the administration building just before leaving for the boat. 

"Doc" E. Mickle, Service Manager, and W. Howard Bumstead, sales- 
man, looked after the placing of the signs on the cars at Detroit and the 
latter supervised the unloading at Buffalo and the starting of the tour. After 
a conference with factory Service Manager E. V. Rippingille, Mr. Mickle 
returned to Albany by train. 



Tfce"0pen Sedsoft"for Orders 

AS "Ye Editor" oils his trusty shot-gun, and 
whistles for the bird dog he is reminded that 
this is the "Open Season" for Hudson orders 
as well as for ducks and grouse. Hence this Triangle-gram. 

Orders are to be had as game is. Co after them. You will 
get no birds if you sit by the fire with 
the war-news and a cigar and hear the wind 
howl and the rain beat out-doors. It's the 
chap out on the "pass" or in the woods 
careless alike of cold, rain, wind or snow, 
who gets the game. Sit in your office and 
you get no orders. Wait for prospects to 
os( for the car and you don't sell them. 
Ducks won't fly into your game-bag, nor 
will orders come your way if you merely 
hope for them. Go gunning for orders as 
you go gunning for game. 




I will — make this day worth while. 

I will drop the past, remembering it only 
as a valuable path through which I have 
walked into the now. 

I will take up the work of the day as a 
personal pledge to do my best — with inter- 
est and enthusiasm. I will do the things I 
have failed to do before. I will attempt 
new things that I know now that I can do. 
I will go ahead. 

I will play the game today with a warm 
heart and a cool head. I will smile when I 
feel like frowning. I will be patient when I 
feel tempted to scold. I will take personal 
command of myself. 

I will be loyal to the concern for which 
I toil. I will be faithful to all my trusts. I 
will master the smallest detail. I will boost 
—not knock. I will do— not intend. I 
will get things done. 

I will work because I like to. I will be 
fair and just because there is no other way 
— to win. I will do right because it is right. 
I will drink defeat, if it comes at tunes, as 
good medicine. I will sweat by courageous 
effort— determined to succeed at all times. 

I will be careful of my time, considerate 
of my health, jealous of my honor. I will 
help make the day great for everyone with 
whom I come in contact. I will work for 
the people whom I serve with all my heart 
and with all my mind and with all my 
strength. For in the glory and success of 
my concern is hidden the glory and success 
of my own self. 

I will make this day worth while. 
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= Concentration 




Much has been written on concentration yet 
some men never get past the first syllable — they 
call it "con" talk. 

Writing about concentration benefits only 
the man who reads and applies what he reads. 

A big distributor says half the time of his 
salesmen and of his associate dealers is frit- 
tered away on non-essentials. 

Our daily work is — after all — for most of us, 
the really serious business of life. 

Work is the bread and play the filler of the 
life sandwich that fate provides us. Rest and 
recreation are very thin and are merely slipped 
in between our more strenuous hours. 

We must concentrate our thoughts before we 
can apply the principle in action. 

The good business-man plans his work 
ahead. 

The smaller the field — as a rule — the more 
productive it can be made. 

Large territories and wide fields have ruined 
many a good salesman. 

There is a big motor-car business in the pros- 
pects that many dealers and salesmen miss. 

It frequently is more profitable to spend 
eight hours a day on one prospect than one 
hour a day on eight prospects. 



Orders do not consist in the number of calls 
that can be made. 

To get to the prospect first and to keep him 
so full of the Hudson that he cannot think of 
any other car is good dotted line diplomacy. 

Territory is an asset that the factory figures 
as worth so many sales. 

A resourceful, determined salesman, who 
concentrates, will come nearest to par figures 
on the possibilities of his territory. 

The man who scatters his efforts over a whole 
countryside is apt not to make the most of any 
of it. 

A good life-insurance man produces more 
business from a city block than does a man 
who scatters his efforts over the whole com- 
munity. 

Singleness of purpose has made more mil- 
lionaires than has any one other attribute. 

Singleness of purpose is as valuable and as 
resultf ul today as it ever was. 

Daily we hear of object lessons in concentra- 
tion that prove it to be the greatest success- 
winner known. 

The undeveloped possibilities of the motor- 
car market still are beyond the comprehension 
of most of us. 



New Quarters of Seattle Distributor 



I f EREW1TH is illustrated the new quarters of the Northwest Motor 
: I Car Company of Seattle, Washington. 
. I i The gentlemen who looms so large in the northwest corner 

of the illustration is Mr. A. E. Nute who operates the Northwest 
Motor Car Company and who is one of the best all-around men in the 
motor car business in the United States. He is tremendously popular in 
Seattle and vicinity. 

Visitors to Mr. Nutc's beautiful establishment, report that the organiza- 
tion might well be taken as a model. He has a perfectly appointed show 



material or adjustment are discovered, they are remedied without charge. 

A large and well-furnished office is kept for wholesale business exclus- 
ively. Large maps, ample supply of contracts, order blanks and other 
literature are always on hand. 

The retail sales department is under the jurisdiction of Sales Manager 
Powell, a man who really is what his title designates. He has under him 
five city salesmen. 

Mr. Nute s motto is that the road to happiness and success is the ability 
to tell the truth. He drills this into his men at every opportunity. It is 
doubtful if there is in the Hudson Big Family any organization where 
there is less friction between the members themselves or between them and 
their customers. 

A broken promise is to Mr. Nute more important that a wrecked car, 
and a disputed bill than a lost sale. 

These principles inevitably must succeed. Mr. Nute's record indicates 
that they most decidedly are doing so in Seattle. 



room, and a large service department where two men are kept at all times 
and for whose services there is no charge. 

If trouble is discovered in any car and it is found to be legitimately 
up to the owner, the car is turned over to the shop which is in a different 
part of the building. In the course of the service inspection, if defects of 



I Fame 



Coach I 



Famous Foot -Ball Coach 
Buys Hudson 

f I UDSON Sixes are rapidly invading the 

I I field of sport. 

I \ The latest addition to the list of Hud- 

son owners in this field is Fielding H. 
Yost, football coach of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Yost has long been known for his ability 
to teach his players how to make a quick "Get- 
away" and otherwise to make speed upon the grid- 
iron. His "point-a-minute" teams achieved coun- 
try-wide fame for themselves and for him. His 
action in buying a Hudson Six, which has. not 
only a quick get-away but also plenty of power 
and speed, proves his consistency. 
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SAID 
AH Ben Abou 
Taleb- 

"He who has a thousand 
friends 
Has not a friend k to 
spare, 
And he who has an 
enemy 
Will meet him every- 
where.** 

(The Hudson never can hate 
boosters.) 
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UNDOUBTEDLY everyone has heard the story 
of the minister's parrot and of its terrible end. 
The same is true of some salesmen. They 
talk too much. 

The salesman who learns his story by heart and 
who starts in at the beginning and sings it through 
unbroken and uninterrupted to the end, is not the one 
who gets the most signatures on the dotted line. 

Sometimes if such a salesman is interrupted in 
the middle of his talk, he is unable to go on from the 
breaking point but must go back to the beginning and 
get a fresh start. 

Invariably a selling talk of this kind becomes mere 
repetition. It is gone over hastily, unthinkingly and 
in a monotonous tone of voice. 

Such a * "selling talk" — miscalled — will never sell 
cars. 

It may be that now and again a prospect will buy 
a car in spite of such selling methods, but he will 
rarely, if ever, buy one because of them. 



Listen 

It is perhaps as valuable to a salesman to be a good listener 
as a good talker. The first thing to do with a prospect is to 
listen. 

Let the prospect do the talking. If he has owned a car or 
cars before, he will have numerous personal experiences that he 
will want to tell. 

How this car did such and such a thing, how this other car 
was a wonder in certain respects. 

Every man has his own pet stories and his own way of 
telling them. 

The salesman who will listen agreeably, cheerfully and 
smilingly, will make a great hit with the prospect. 

If given time enough, the prospect will tell all he knows and 
all that he wishes. 

Thus the salesman gets a line on his customer and is able 
to follow it up to much better advantage than if he had started 
in with a mechanical, monotonous talk. 

Varied Attack 

A good salesman rarely talks to two prospects in the same 
way. He knows his subject thoroughly, he could talk for hours 
if necessary about it, but his talk is in the nature of a conversa- 
tion rather than a lecture. 



Thus it is always fresh, always spontaneous, never lacking in 
variety. 

He accommodates his words and his gestures to the person- 
ality of his listener. He follows closely the lead given him by 
the prospect. He takes advantage of every opening to insert 
some recommendation or some information about the Hudson car. 

Such a salesman will, in the course of a half hour's conver- 
sation with a prospect, give the prospect the impression that the 
salesman has done most of the talking while as a matter of fact, 
the prospect himself has been talking while the salesman has 
been listening. 

Suggestion Best 

Suggestion is always better than assertion. 

To show the value of the car by a story, or a parable as it 
might be called, is much better than to make bald assertions. 

People understand comparison and simile. To compare the 
car with another car with which the prospect is familiar and which 
he has possibly mentioned during his talk, is very much more 
resultful than to repeat in a monotonous tone, what has been 
written on the subject in a catalog or in the Digest. This can be 
done in an entirely legitimate way — without "knocking." 

Catalogs and Digest are merely to furnish information, not 
to furnish actual language. 

Avoid the parrot habit. Listen more than you talk. And 
signatures will multiply along the dotted line. 
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^'lAHE factory recently received a lelter from 

;| J. W. Goldsmith, Jr., possessor of the 
fc-» Hudson privilege in Atlanta, Ga. 

It was short, to the point, and contained 
information which we were very glad to learn. 

It announced as a member of the "Governors' 
Hudson Club," Governor John M. Slaton, of At- 
lanta, Ga., the latest slate executive to prove his 
good judgment by buying a Hudson Six. 

The sale was made in competition with the 
Pierce- Arrow and the Packard but, says J. W. 
Jr., "after once getting the governor in the car 
for a ride, we had no trouble in securing his name 
for the dotted line." 

J. W. Jr.. and the Hudson Six, are in the 
same class as salesmen. 

Here is a copy of his letter so you will know 
how to inform us when you sell the governor of 
your state. 

Atlanta, Ga., October 13, 1914. 
Hudson Motor Car Company, 

Atten. Editor of the Triangle, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: We wish to advise that last 
week we sold a Hudson Six-54 to Governor 
John M. Slaton. We were in competition 
with Pierce-Arrow and Packard. However, 
after once getting the Governor in the car 
for a ride, we had no trouble in securing his 
name for the dotted line. 

Yours very truly, 

J. W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 

Other governors who "Hudson" are Governor 
Colquitt of Texas, Governor Stuart of Virginia, 
Gove nor Trammel of Florida, Governor Brewer 
of Mississippi. 



Seventy-six Years of Age 
Drives Nearly 5000 Miles 



A! 



I EARLY 5000 miles, to be exact about 

I' I 4,870 is the mileage of a record trip just 
> I completed by Edward F. Jewett of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, who is 76 years of age. 

If this mileage had been over the boulevards 
of the East, it would not have been so astonish- 
ing but when such a trip meant negotiating the 
worst of the southwestern sand deserts, the moun- 
tains and the valleys of California and New Mex- 
ico, it really is a notable record. 

Mr. Jewett and his party of four used a Hud- 
son car, with a complete camping outfit of tents, 
cots, crates, stove and cooking utensils. 

Never for even one night of the three months 
occupied by the trip did they sleep under the 
cover of a roof. 

The fact that a man of 76 years of age could 
make such a trip is the strongest kind of an il- 
lustration. First, that there is no one thing so 
potent in good health as life in the open air with 
a motor car. Second, that the Hudson car repre- 
sents almost perfection in mechanical develop- 
ments, is practically trouble-proof, and of such 
easy riding qualities that even an elderly man can 
enjoy months of touring over the worst of moun- 
tain and desert roads. 

C Li. Boss and Company, Hudson distrib- 
utors at Portland, Oregon, report a more 
than usually good September business in 
spite of unfavorable weather. 
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I LEARN from You and you learn 
from Me. No one man can 
know it all, and, I have found 
no better rule for success than the 
old maxim: "You earn more as you 
learn more." 



I RETAILERS of general merchandise go to the sheriff at the rate of 30 a day be- 
| \^ cause they guess. 

Some distributors of motor cars consider that the most important item in the 
makeup of a successful dealer is his ability to know costs. 

Very many motor car dealers are in the position of the retail tradesmen above re- 
ferred to. They are losing money daily and do not know it. The end is as certain as 
that darkness follows daylight. 

Inviting Disaster 

To guess at the cost of doing business is to invite disaster. 

If a retailer sells a shirt for $2.00 and guesses that he makes ten cents on it, but 
really loses three cents — there is only one end to such a business. 

The owner of one of the most extensive shoe factories in America believes that a 
majority of the dealers in shoes at retail would be found insolvent if expert accountants 
were to go over their books. 

Fortunately such a condition does not obtain to any great extent in the motor-car 
business. Yet the ability to know exactly what it costs to do business, what it costs to 
sell a car and exactly the daily, weekly, monthly and yearly profits is almost to insure 
success. 

There is of course a point at which reduction of cost becomes a mistake, quite as 
much of a mistake as increasing cost. 

To know just the proper point at which selling expenditure and over-head should be 
placed is to possess the secret of success. 

There is in existence, any amount of help and information for dealers who wish to 
be set right on this question. 

Dealers Averse to Confidence 

In a general line of business, it has been stated that nine retailers out of ten refuse 
to talk freely about their sales and expenses. 

Others of them find it difficult to figure over-head charges and apportion them 
correctly. They know the invoice cost, freight charges, the total of clerk hire and shop 
cost but get into trouble when it comes to calculating general expenses and figuring the 
proper charge and the proper department. 

It is safe to say that among successful Hudson dealers, practically every one knows 
to a cent at any time his overhead expense, his cost of doing business, his stock on hand, 
his repair stock and every item connected with his business. 

The mere fact that this is true of successful dealers should make it evident to others 
that one of the first requisites for success is this ability to £non> the cost of doing business. 

A system that produces this information is a comparatively simple one for the motor 
car dealer to install. 

The important thing for the dealer to recognize is the value of knowing his cost. 

To apply a method of ascertaining this cost is really the smallest part of the problem. 

(Read also " 'Distribution of Costs and Overhead Expense"} 
on page three this issue. / 



From Aeroplane to Hudson Six 



Many Hudson dealers have had interest- 
ing and adventurous experiences before Join- 
ing the Hudson Family. 

One of these is E. C. Brabasson of Beloit, 
Wis. 

In the early days of aeroplaning, Brabas- 
son became infected with the fever. After 
receiving instructions from the famous 
Wright Bros., he made exhibition ascents in 
many places throughout the United States. 
However, while flying at Lima, Ohio, his 
partner, George Drew, was killed, and Bra- 
basfjon then bp^an to investigate the speed of 
the Hudson Sixes, deciding that is was better 
to stay closer to the ground. 

His investigations were entirely satisfac- 
tory, and in a short time he embarked as a 
Hudson dealer, distributing Hudson Sixes to 
the critical ones in Beloit and contiguous 
territory. 



Distributor North of Billings, Montana, 
has recently had a large sign painted on the 
side of his building, reading: "Hudson Ser- 
vice Station." Mr. North's show windows 
contain an attractive lot of window signs 
and in other respects he shows every indi- 
cation of being a real Hudson live wire. 



f\ NE of the big commer- 
^^ cial agencies that com- 
pile statistics of business 
disaster groups all retail fail- 
ures under eleven causes. . . 
Probably every one of these 
reasons could be sifted down 
into a single one if all the 
facts were known, and that 
one universal and eternal 
reason for failure labeled 
"Guesswork.'' 

—JAMES H. COLLINS 

In Saturday Evening Post. 
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"An organizer is better 
than a hard worker. The 
man who wastes time over 
small things, has little time 
to look after big things." 



Distribution of 

Costs and Overhead 

Expense 

Read this in connection with article 
"Guessing at Costs" on page two 
of this issue of the TRIANGLE 



<£:|\HE distribution of overhead expense, sell- 
I ing cost, shop cost, advertising and other 

c * miscellaneous expenses requires careful 
thought. 

An incorrect distribution of expense can make 
a profitable department appear unprofitable and 
a department that is losing money, show a gain. 
It is evident that in either case the effect is bad. 

Practically all large Hudson Dealers are well 
equipped for accurate accounting but in a num- 
ber of cases, particularly where the organization 
is small, dealers sometimes express themselves as 
at a loss to know just how to handle this im- 
portant subject. 

The Accounting Department of the Hudson 
Molor Car Company has gone very thoroughly into 
this question. Some dealers, however, feel that 
the system in use by large dealers is somewhat 
more detailed and to a certain extent more com- 
plicated than appeals to them. In reality, the 
system is extremely simple and readily can be in- 
stalled. Yet, there frequently is a call for a 
simple: method of handling. 

Dividing Charges 

In a typical dealer's establishment he will have 
departments that might be divided about as fol- 
lows: Overhead, consisting of Rent, Heat, Light, 
Insurance, chargeable in certain proportions to all 
departments. Selling Expenses, Advertising Ex- 
penses. Shop Cost, Material, Repair Parts and 
other miscellaneous departments. 

Each item of cost is chargeable against some 
department, but it is not always chargeable pro- 
portionately against all departments. 

For instance, the shop might occupy one-half 
of the floor space of the establishment. It could 
very properly thus be charged with one-half of 
the rental cost. 

A certain portion of the shop would probably 
be occupied by the inspection section of the serv- 
ice department. Whatever this proportion is, the 
service department should be charged with its 
share of the rent, light, heat, etc. 

In some establishments a separate and distinct 
office is set apart for the Service Manager and 
his assistant for files and other details. Yet in 
many cases this service department merely takes 
a desk or two or a corner of the regular office. 
In such case, it would hardly be fair to charge 
to the Service Department a proportion of the 
rent of this space because the space would be 
utilized whether or not a service department was 
in existence. 

In this way it may be said that the service de- 
partment occupies no extra space in the office. 

To the Sales Department should of course be 
charged the expense of show windows, show room 



Right— H. L. Arnold, M. L. Sarsfield, P. D. Stubbs, E. C. Morse. 

THE fleet-footed and beautiful ostrich seems a logical companion for the beautiful 
and speedy Hudson Six-40. 

They look well together, as photographed near San Diego, in golden Cali- 
fornia, a few days ago. 

The picture is sufficiently striking to merit reproduction. 

In the car — left to right — are: H. L. Arnold, Los Angeles distributor, M. L. 
Sarsfield with headquarters at San Diego, P. D. Stubbs and E. C. Morse of the com- 
pany staff. 

Some of the most notable of the touring records achieved by the Hudson Six-40 
come to us from the land of the setting sun. Tales of how the 40 has climbed moun- 
tains and crossed deserts, with never a falter because of altitude, grades, sand or sun. 

Hills have no terrors for this staunch Light Six. And so efficient is the radiation 
that such a thing as over-heating, or boiling of the water is unknown. 

There promises to be tremendous travel to California in the summer of 1915. This 
because of the war, the Lincoln Highway and the Exposition. 

Dealers and salesmen will be asked regarding the conditions in California. And 
may assure all inquirers and owners of Hudson cars that both the "40" and the "54" 
have been driven thousands of miles over every foot of the California roads, mountain, 
valley and desert, making most remarkable records in every case. 

The Hudson "In Golden California" is as much a part of the landscape as are 
the oranges and the ostriches. 



space, commissions, salesmen's salaries and matters 
of this sort. Lights would be based on the number 
of lights used and the number of hours burned in 
each department. In some cases, an exact charge 
could be made for this if the lighting was placed 
on different meters, which is sometimes possible to 
be done. 

Advertising of course is based on the amount 
of space used for each department. If an ad- 
vertisement refers specifically to service it might 
be divided pro rata between the selling and the 
service, because the selling department really ben- 
efits very largely from such advertising. 

Interest, taxes and insurance are chargeable 
partly as overhead and partly as specific charges 
against the department to which they refer. That 
is the insurance on demonstrator and other cars 
would be charged to the sales department or used 
car department, while the insurance on repairs, 
tools, parts on hand and other stock might more 
properly come under the division of shop and 
service department. 

Salaries, office expenses and incidentals can 
very easily be divided amongst the various de- 
partments based on the amount of time given to 
each. 

Where the manager's time or the accountant's 
time is used, it should be based proportionately 
upon what seems to be the proportion of amount 
of attention given to each department. 

With a little thought, this can all be determined 
on a percentage basis and each item will thus 
mechanically and automatically divide itself 
without the necessity of taking the time of the 
proprietor or general manager to decide each in- 
dividual case. 



Figuring Profits 

In a general way, retail business divides into 
only four classifications, Purchases, Sales, Ex- 
penses and Profits. 

By deducting from the gross sales, the expense 
and the cost of goods sold during a definite per- 
iod, the net profit in dollars and cents is secured. 

Dividing the net profits by the gross sales gives 
the percentage of profit. 

To know the cost and profit of each department 
monthly affords the dealer a very valuable com- 
parison one month with another. In figuring, dis- 
counts of course are added to profits made on 
sales. 

• • * 

The foregoing necessarily is a brief and incom- 
plete presentation of the subject but it is hoped 
that it will at least afford a starting point for 
some dealers who feel that they cannot install 
more complicated systems of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. Anything that works towards a knowl- 
edge of costs and the proper distribution of the 
same, is a vital aid to a permanently successful 
business. 
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SAYS "GUMPTION" 
Wherever you go spread the gos 



pel of good cheer. D 
the sorrows of life; 
bright side. Talk 
qualities of others 
only the best things. 



not dwell on 

look on the 

of the good 

and think of 
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Factory Service Men and How To Use Them 



( \ ■ 1 ERE is a typical group of Hudson factory service men. 
J Not all of the men in the Service Department are 

represented because it is practically impossible to get 
them all together at one time at the factory. These happened 
to be here on one day and the official factory photographer 
made a snap-shot of them. 

These men come from all parts of the country. Some of 
them are in training at the factory. Others are regularly located 
at Detroit. 

Among the latter of course 
are Mr. E. V. Rippingille, the 
Service Manager, on the ex- 
treme left, Mr. W. R. Ken- 
dall, and Mr. D. G. Small, 
the factory instructor at the ex- 
treme right. 

Duties of Factory Service 
Men 

With the "Service Depart- 
ment" in mind it may be op- 
portune to refer to some points 
connected with the duties of the 
Factory Service Men. 

There exists in the minds of 
some dealers what is perhaps a 
misapprehension of the duties of 
these factory men. 

It is not, for instance, ex- 
pected that repair and adjustment jobs will be "saved up*' by 
dealers, awaiting the arrival of a factory service representative. 
To personally attend to such jobs is not his duty. Yet should 
difficult or little understood repairs and adjustments be found in 
any owner's car at the time the factory man is there it is quite 
proper that he should, personally, correct the difficulty at the same 
time making it a point to see that the dealer's shop men were given 
instructions that would enable them to do a similar job themselves 
later on. Of course it will at once be recognized that it is better 
for the dealer and better for his shop force if they should do the 
actual work under the direction and guidance of the factory ex- 
pert. Thus they become familiar with the proper method of cor- 
recting similar troubles in the future. 

Service Man to Meet Owners 

The factory service man should also make it a point to meet 
owners and talk with them about their cars. For this purpose 



Left to Right — K. V. Rippingille, Service Manager ; C. N. Good- 
rich, Roadman in Training; W. R. Kendall, Factory Staff; A. T. 
Selman, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky; E. C. Jewett Just returned 
from Philippines ; O. W. Morgan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Dakotas ; 
W. M. Orr, Winnipeg Branch ; D. G. Small, Factory Instructor. 



the dealer usually has prominent owners, or owners that for some 
reason or other may not thoroughly understand their car, call at 
the showrooms while the factory man is in the town. A few words 
from a factory representative often smooths away little difficulties. 
The aim of the factory man always is to show owners how they 
may keep up their own cars, simply and satisfactorily, without 
the necessity of calling upon the dealer. This all makes for good 
service and good satisfaction at least expense of time and trouble 

to the dealer. The better the 
owner understands his car the 
less will he require the dealer's 
service department in taking 
care of it. 



Hold Meeting of Shop Men 

A meeting of shop men 
should be arranged while the 
factory service man is in the 
town. A talk by him to all 
the men at one time will be of 
great assistance in informing 
them of the policy of the dealer 
and of the factory with regard 
to factory service and instruc- 
tion by factory service men. 

Visit to Sub-Dealers Im- 
portant 



It is most desirable that distributors should try to have fac- 
tory service men visit as many as possible of their sub-dealers 
while he is in the territory. Many small dealers are struggling 
along with what to them are considerable difficulties where the 
visit of a factory service man would relieve their minds and much 
improve their care of cars. AH this helps to increase the distribu- 
tor's business. Because there is no advertisement so effective as a 
satisfied owner. 

Hence we urge upon all distributors the importance of let- 
ting the factory service man visit as many as possible of the 
smaller dealers. The tendency among some is to keep the serv- 
ice man in their own town as long as possible. This reduces the 
time available to be spent with sub-dealers. It is wrong in prin- 
ciple and in practice. 

Dealers who will use factory service men in this way, with 
thoughtful consideration for the benefit of their whole territory, 
will find their visits productive of a vast amount of good in fos- 
tering Hudson sentiment and hence increasing Hudson sales. 



* '.iMDS old Romans had an adage which — freely trans- 
J lated — reads: "A sound mind in a sound body." 
It is as true today as in the days of the Caesars. 



Poor judgment in eating, drinking, smoking, sleeping, 
working or playing inevitably will pull down efficiency. 

Intemperance may be found in the man who eats too 
many apples, or too much pie, just as truly as in the immod- 
erate use of liquor. In fact, over-eating is more prevalent 
and more harmful to the majority than is over-drinking. 



The human machine is like any other machine. 

Properly adjusted, with proper fuel, and adequate, but 
not over, lubrication it will give magnificent satisfaction. 

Abuse it, ill-treat it, give it toojmuch of one thing and not 
enough of another and it will fail you at the critical moment. 



Without any disposition or intention to ''preach," we may 
be pardoned for suggesting that many of us would find our 
record better, our pockets fuller, and our enjoyment keener if 
we would keep ever in mind this wise maxim of the Romans. 
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\|EVER was there a keener observer of human nature than William Shakespeare, who gave to the world the 
I I proverb of the headline. 

It is as true today as when a Merchant of Venice provoked the thought. 

Paper and ink are cheap. Advertising space may be bought by any who have the price. Words, and ^\ 
high-sounding phrases, and promises of what "will be done*' are many and attractive. 

But — something deeper is demanded by the wise motor-car buyer and the wise motor-car dealer. 
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Experimenting With the Buyer's Money 

To experiment with the public's money is an old 
game. Like other gambles, it sometimes wins, oftener 
it loses. 

Hudson dealers who see and hear rumors and 
prophecies of wonderful cars and amazing prices that 
are predicted to spell future defeat for the Hudson 
need have no uneasiness. 

"All that glitters is not gold." 

Pictures may be pretty, and salesmen's soft words 
may seem full of honey, yet time — which tries all cars 
— has its own report to make ; its own verdict to render. 

Since the early days of the automobile Howard E. 
Coffin's cars have been years in advance of all others. 
He stands, today, the acknowledged leader of Ameri- 
can motor-car engineers. His famous assistants have 
been trained under his personal direction. 

The Hudson Always In Advance 

ADVANCED ENGINEERING is the secret of 
Mr. Coffin's success. While others are dreaming, hesi- 
tating, speculating, he is doing. His cars always are 
a year or more ahead of all others. He sees further, 
judges more accurately, and acts quicker than others. 

Eventually all cars copy the Hudson to a greater or 
less degree. 

The strongest argument used by many salesmen is 
that their car is "as good as the Hudson," or "very 
much like the Hudson," or "is almost equal to the 
Hudson Six," or "is better than the Hudson." 

As imitation is the sincerest flattery so the public have 
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learned that to pass by the solid gold of the Hudson for 
the glitter of some loudly-heralded cars is not wise. 

15,000 Hudson Sixes 

Also there are 15,000 splendid arguments which 
prove the Hudson Six to be the leader of its class. 

These 15,000 proofs are in the form of 15,000 
Hudson Sixes in the hands of 15,000 delighted owners 
all over the world. 



Others say "we will do' 
what we have done." 



The Hudson says "see 



Hudson Pioneers Real Improvements 

Most improvements worth while are found first in the 
Hudson. 

Widely-heralded "discoveries" and "sensations" 
usually have been known to Hudson engineers for years. 

Many a "new thing" tested and discarded by Hud- 
son engineers has been put on the market and has proved 
the ruin of its promoters. 

Cautious motor-car manufacturers thus have learned 
to follow the Hudson. They know that to be the line 
of safety. Experienced motorists, too, implicitly rely 
on the Hudson product. 

When confronted with the fascinating glitter of what 
eventually may prove only gaudy tinsel Hudson deal- 
ers and salesmen may urge on their prospects a few 
facts along the line of the above, showing how per- 
manent satisfaction may be had through the solid gold 
of the tested and tried Hudson Six. 
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^j"^ HERE is something fascinating about a soft black lead pencil. 
<~l Many Hudson Dealers and Salesmen carry one constantly. 

Distributor Kirk of Hutchinson, Kansas, has a short, fat lead pencil that is 
almost famous. Kirk says this squatty lead pencil has sold more cars for him 
than any salesman he ever had. When Kirk goes into action with his soft 
black lead pencil and pad of white paper, the hardest hearted prospect 
becomes fascinated. 

Queer black marks are traced on the white surface. Perhaps no 
one could tell what they mean except Kirk. It is doubtful even if 
Kirk knows sometimes just what he puts them there for. 

But they exercise a potent influence on the prospect. He 
becomes interested, even fascinated. He glues his eyes on 
Kirk's green pencil, and his ears drink in the story that 
flows from Kirk's tongue, as the black marks flow from 
the tip of the lead. 

Perhaps Kirk would smile if you were to accuse 
him of being a psychologist. Yet that is exactly 
what he is. 

He does it unconsciously. It is a part of his 
nature. He never learned it. Yet it works 
as perfectly as though it had been trained 
into him in a University of Psychology. 



Many other dealers have the lead 
pencil habit. Kirk is by no means 
alone in his mastery of this selling 
weapon. 

It is marovelus what can be 
done with a lead pencil. 

Parts of the car are illus- 
trated, stream-lines are 
shown up in all their 
beauty. The low cost 
of gasoline per mile 



and how 
much lighter 
it is in weight 
than its competi- 
tors, the reason the 
Hudson engine has 
more power than any 
other and why the Hud- 
s o n never overheats, flow 
from the end of the lead 
pencil. 

The psychology of the thing 
comes in because the prospect who 
has his eyes fixed on the illustration flow- 
ing from the point of the pencil as the sales- 
man talks, is unable to divert his mind from 
the subject in hand. That is, he has two forces 
to contend with. He is being approached both 
through his ear and through his eye. 
Where a salesman only talks he uses only one 
weapon and utilizes only one avenue of selling, that 
is, through the ear of the prospect. 



and the length of 
time a tire will 
last; how fast 
a Hudson 
can climb 
a hill 



The prospect's eyes may be wandering all over the 
universe, while his ear is listening mechanically to the sales- 
man's talk. This leads to diffusion of interest. 

But where the eye is seized by the psychology of the lead 
pencil while the ear is assailed by the spoken argument, there is little 
chance for the prospect's mind to wander. 

Thus he is forced to concentrate on the subject under discussion. 
Thus he learns of the beauty of the Hudson and thus is impressed upon him 
much more forcibly than could be done by words alone the reason why he 
should buy the Hudson car. 

If you have not already done so, try the lead pencil habit. Get a big, fat, 
soft black one. Don't try any 6-H or anything of that sort. Get something that 
will make a mark. Make it strongly. 
Preferably, use the pencil that does not require sharpening, because the soft lead 
breaks readily and every time you break it, it means a break in the discussion. 
With an automatic pencil or with one carrying the lead in a metal holder, a fresh point is 
easily presented. 

Where it is necessary to stop and sharpen a pencil, much of the value of the same as a selling 
weapon is lost. Get the right kind of a pencil. 

Don't consider this as a joke because there is more to it than you will ever dream of until 
you have tried it. 
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the tilling of the soil, and this will suffer least 
of all," says James J. Hill. "Our farmers are 
gathering crops of unprecedented abundance, and mar- 
keting some of them at the highest prices received for 
many years. Whatever else the survivors of the war 
abroad may lack, they must have food. The farmer 
needs no considerable supply of extra capital. He has 
been, on the whole, helped or not hurt by this war; and 
it will continue to be so. And he is sure, through the 
working of the new banking law, of money enough to 
move his crops and finance his legitimate agricultural 
operations. So he may be dismissed with no more than 
such temporary and incidental relief as the passing cir- 
cumstances of the present season may call for." 



The farmer's growing requirements are equalled by 
his growing wealth. He has $621,000,000 more to 
spend this year than ever before, simply because of 
good wheat, corn, oats, barley and hay crops. 
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More country families than city families have incomes 
of over $1000 a year. Remember too that $1000 a 
year in the country is quite the equal of from $1200 to 
$2400 in the city. 



Such expensive articles as threshers, plows, tractors, 
buggies, cultivators, etc., are sold by name to country 
people. It is quite as easy and as practical to sell them 
a Hudson. 
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More country people than city people own their own 
homes — 44.4% as against 23.4%. Only half as many 
country people as city people pay rent — 35.6% as 
against 63.7%. Less outlay for "fixed" expenses. 
More surplus for motor car buying. 
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SO many trained and experienced mechanicians and engi- 
neers select the Hudson for their personal driving that the 
name of "The Expert's Car" is often heard. 

Men who are past masters of every detail of metals and 
machinery, and who know steam and gasoline motors as they do 
the palm of their hand, are almost a unit in their preference 
(or the Hudson Six. 

This fact is of great value to prospective purchasers and con- 
stantly is urged by successful salesmen. 

Because W. H. Swinerton of Atchison, Kansas, owns and 
drives a Hudson Six-40 is perhaps of no special moment. But 
when it is known that Mr. Swinerton has been 28 years one 
of the expert engineers of the Missouri Pacific, and is an old- 
time record-breaker on the Hoosac Tunnel route, the significance 
of his choice of the Hudson becomes apparent. 
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What the veteran driver of "Shang Hai No. 147" does not 
know about an engine isn't much wortb worrying- over. When 
selecting the Hudson Six-40, Dealer W. L. Bell of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, says Mr. Swinerton -dug into every little detail of the car 
from radiator-cap to tail-light. By the time he had spent a half- 
hour with it he knew it like a book. 

The fact that he bought the car and is a day-and-night 
booster for it demonstrates that he found it everything that the 
dealer and the maker claimed for it. 

Tell your prospects how "Experts" buy the Hudson. It may 
be the last straw they need to swing them into the dotted line. 
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A Practical Selling Point 
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CAR lhal advertises ilself as a competi- 
tor of the Hudson Six -40, and the present 
advertised price of which is $1650, has 
been readily disposed of by some dealers 
by a simple method. 

' The point came up with a Hudson prospect as 
to the tire economy of the Hudson Six. The 
Hudson dealer claimed that the Six-40 was very 
much lighter than the other car above referred to 
and that this fact alone would make a tremendous 
saving on cost of tires. 

As the prospect seemed a little unsettled on 
this point, the Hudson dealer suggested that he 
should drive over with him in the Hudson Six 
to see a friend who owned a car of the other 
make. They did so and both cars with usual 
gasoline, equipment, tools, etc., were driven on to 
the same scales within a few moments of each 
other. 

The only difference in the equipment was that 
the competing car had no spare tires on the side 
while the Hudson carried two extra spares. The 
car above referred to weighed 3920 pounds, the 
Hudson Six-40 weighed 3023 pounds. This is a 
difference of almost exactly 900 pounds in favor 
of the Hudson Light Six. 

It is needless to say that the prospect is now 
driving a Hudson Six-40. 

This weight argument may be used by Hudson 
dealers to excellent advantage. The most vivid 
way of impressing it is to secure the two cars if 
possible and drive them one after the other on the 
scales. 

It is evident that 800 to 900 pounds additional 
weight is going to make very much greater fuel 
cost and tire expense. This selling point has 
been used successfully by many Hudson dealers 
and salesmen. 
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r "( /HEN your prospect asks about 
the capacity of the Hudson Six 
on the hill, take him out with 
your demonstrator and show him what 
the car can do. At the same time, read 
him this letter which may be clipped 
from your copy of the Triangle and bound 
with your Digest in readiness for an 
occasion of this sort. 

DR. W. H. BERGTOLD 

DENVER 

610 Metropolitan Building. 
July 31st, 1914. 
Mr. Tom Botterill, 

1278 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 
Dear Mr. Botterill: 

I am glad to express to you my 
great satisfaction over the demon- 
stration given to me yesterday by 
your Mr. Mcintosh, using a Hudson 
Light Six Phaeton. It was a tre- 
mendous surprise to be taken all the 
way up Lookout Mountain on the 
high speed; I had anticipated going 
comfortably up this stiff and long 
grade on the second speed, judging 
bv the conduct of other cars in as- 
cending this celebrated drive, and 
had no expectation of seeing any 
"small six" negotiate "on the high," 
the four and more miles of continu- 
ous heavy grade, with its short 
"momentum killing" turns. It was 
also a surprise to find that the radia- 
tor was entirely cool on reaching 
the summit, so cool that I could hold 
my hand on it without the least dis- 
comfort, and that the radiator had 
lost no water. 

After using an automobile for 
more than fourteen years, covering 
more than 100.000 miles riding, I am 
free to say that I have never seen a 
similar performance, and now ask 
vou to register my order for a dup- 
licate of the car used by Mr. Mc- 
intosh in this recent demonstration. 
Very truly yours. 
(Signed) W. H. Bergtold. 
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|^ HERE is one thing the designers and builders of the Hudson Six did 
not put into the car. 

They forgot — or left out — the BRAINS. 
So the car cannot think for itself. It cannot tell its owner or driven 
when it needs oil, or gas, or water, or the tightening of a nut here, the re- 
placement of a screw there. 

Some owners criticize the car because it cannot take care of itself. 
They seem to think a car should run day after day, month after month, 
without any attention save putting in of gasoline. And even this they 
grudge. 

A case is known where an owner ran his Hudson several thousand miles 
without renewing the lubricant in the rear axle. His driving gears and 
differential gears were dry and polished like silver when examined. The 
marvel is that the car ran at all. Perhaps no car but a Hudson could have 
done it. 

Instruction of Buyers 

It is the business of the dealer to see that all new owners are properly 
started in the handling of their cars. And that their attention is very 
strongly directed to the use and study of the instruction book which is in 
every car. 

The more thoroughly the owner knows his car the less is it going to 
cost the dealer for service. 

Dealers who complain that service is expensive are invariably those 
who have a lot of owners who do not give their cars intelligent care. 

Service Mixed With Comrron-Serce 

It is by no means necessary that a dealer should furnish the brains for 
the running of the car. He has done his part when he has delivered a car 
in good condition, properly instructed the buyer, and gives it standard 
Hudson service. 

If an owner gets his car out of adjustment or out of running order by 
misuse, ignorance or sheer laziness, the dealer is under no obligations to 
spend all his own time and money in putting it right. 

Nevertheless the dealer IS obligated to make very sure that his owners 
realize that even a Hudson is an inanimate object built of steel and other 
materials, and that INTELLIGENCE must be used in its handling. 

The BRAINS for the car must be furnished by the dealer and the owner 
jointly. 

Making Service Profitable 

The dealer who courteously, yet thoroughly, shows owners how their 
cars should be handled and cared for is the one who has the fewest com- 
plaints about the expense of furnishing service. 

With such a dealer service is made a source of profit and one of the 
most satisfactory departments of his business. 
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f \ APTA1N BAILEY, of 546 East Six- 
f teenth Street, Portland, Oregon, 

\ J "got into the papers*' recently with 
a few remarks about the big, dis- 
tinctive Hudson Six-54. 

"It's no wonder they can sell these big 
sixes" said Capt. Bailey as he drove away 
the first "54" off the floor of C. L. Boss 
& Company, Hudson distributors for Port- 
land. "It may cost a little more than a 
smaller car, and require a slightly in- 
creased up-keep, but the real test or com- 
parison is to find whether you can get tho 
equal of it — for the price — in any other 
car. 

"Now, for a year, I have looked them 
all over and, as far as 1 can see, not one 
of the very highest-priced cars has any 



improvement that the Hudson has not. 
What appealed to me very much was the 
drawing-room seats in front, which cars 
around $4000 are just beginning to play 
up. Then there's the exceptionally wide 
doors, both fore and aft, which make for 
ease in entering or leaving the car. 

"One of the nicest things about it, 
though, is in the arrangement of the back 
seats and the additional room, without 
having too long a wheelbase. The back 
seat holds three big ones without any 
crowding and. is so raised,, like seats in a 
theatre, as to allow them to look out well 
over the front seat. 

"The extra seats for the additional pas- 
sengers are not so close up to the back 
seat as to cramp anybody. 

"It's like being aboard a big vessel, the 
room there Is to move about. And for 
power, she's a whale. 

"Although I'm not as young as 1 was, 
I figure on driving the car myself, because 
I can get at everything without any 
trouble, and navigation of this Hudson 
Six-54 looks pretty simple to me." 
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You 



^V^OU ARE what is in your head from the eyes up. 

3 The rest of you — from the eyes down — is worth only the average man's mere muscle price of about $1.50 
per day. 
Your arms and legs are merely machines to carry your head to and from where you want it to work or play. 

Even unskilled labor is paid according to the measure of the head above the eyes. The man who knows 
how to shovel dirt better than the other man is made a foreman at higher wages. 

Legs and arms are of minor use in selling motor-cars. It is what comes from a man's head that determines 
whether he can sell or not; whether he is to be a success or a non-success as a dealer; whether his business is to 
have a mere butterfly existence or to become a profitable permanency. 



Speed That Pays 

Speed of thought outstrips speed of foot. 

The mere "hustler" is left far in the rear by the 
man who thinks. 

The best and biggest dealers are the men who ana- 
lyze, strategize, organize. They are leaders, thinkers, 
executives. 

It is comparatively easy (in spite of Elbert Hub- 
bard's opinion) to get men who can carry a message. 
But to find a man who can originate, plan, or write the 
message is the hardest thing in the world. 

Hence the leadership of the thinker, the planner, 
the strategist, the organizer, the financier. 

Thousands of men stand around, day after day, 
waiting for the architect, the engineer, the sales-mana- 
ger to tell them what to do, and when and how to do it. 

Make Your Time Count 

One hour devoted to planning new ways of getting 
business, is more valuable than a day spent in running 
aimlessly to and fro. 

Eight months of well-devised and well-executed 
business activity is more productive than a full year of 
uncertain, though energetic, effort. 

The days you spend in working out cost systems, 
shop methods, selling plans, advertising campaigns, will 
bear much fruit in dollars and cents in the profit basket. 



Train yourself to be able to tell ten men what to do 
and how to do it, and you can multiply your individual 
efforts by ten. 

Become an Executive 

Many men of average intelligence and education 
have it within them to become good executives and man- 
agers. Which in simpler language means that they can 
make themselves capable of telling other men what to 
do, and of seeing that they do it. 

The attempt to do a thing brings the power to do it. 
Men grow as they have opportunity to grow. 

Keep a plant in the dark and it will be spindly, weak, 
lacking flower or fruit. Put it into the sunshine, give it 
opportunity to develop and it will become strong, sturdy, 
flower-and fruit-laden. 

In the trying to think, plan and execute will come 
to you power to do it. There may be failures at first. 
There will be lack of attaining the full measure of your 
hopes and ambitions. But with every fresh effort will 
come greater ability. 

There is much truth in the old verse: 

"Were I so tall to reach the sky, 

Or take the ocean in my span; 
The mind's the thing to measure by. 

The BRAIN'S the standard of the man. 
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Third Story to be Ad ded to Factory 

Constantly growing demand for Hudson so positively assured that | 

immense addition to factory is to be constructed immediately. Main § 

building and three wings to have third story added by March 1st. | 
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The factory as it will appear on March 1st next. Front of factory and three wings to have third story added as shown by colored portion. 



^1 >ROM publicity story already sent out most dealers 
% l' and salesmen will have learned of the immense ad- 
dition to be made to the factory during the winter. 

Those who do not pay as much attention as they 
should to publicity stories sent from the Advertising 
Department will get the information from this page in 
the Triangle. 

The new addition, as above stated, is to be a third 
story added to the main building and to three of the 
long wings of the factory. The total length is 2,200 
feet and the width 60 feet. This means nearly 1 50,000 
added square feet of floor area. 

Volume Production 

The heart of the success of both motor-car manufac- 
turer and motor-car dealer and salesman is VOLUME. 
Experience proves this in no uncertain way. 

Hence one of the aims of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company is VOLUME. Large production and large 
distribution. 

The factory's aims and the dealer's aims are one. 
Their success comes through the same channel. Their 
permanency of profitable business rests on the same 
foundation. 

The key-note is VOLUME — of a quality car at a 
popular price. 

Room to Expand 

Room to grow is a vital necessity. No big produc- 
tion can be had from a cramped or crowded factory. 

In its present quarters the Hudson uses many unique, 
time- and labor-saving mechanical devices. These are 
familiar to dealers who have visited the factory. 



By this plan a very large daily production of cars is 
possible even now. 

But to meet the demands of the spring and summer 
of 1915, to supply cars for all orders, to maintain its 
present supremacy, and for other reasons there un- 
questionably will be needed a building much larger 
than even the present big plant. 

Hence the large additional space, which will be 
ready for occupancy on March 1st, 1915. 

Enlarged Cafe to be in New Addition 

A portion of the added space — about 200 feet by 
40 feet — is to be utilized for a new and larger cafe and 
restaurant. 

Cooked and uncooked food, confectionery and sun- 
dries of many kinds will be sold here at minimum prices. 

Factory and office employes will, as now, be fur- 
nished with hot, well-prepared lunches and "short ord- 
ers" at cost. 

Other attractive features are under consideration. 
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Don't imagine that when you have sent a 
single letter to a prospect that the man who got it 
is going to remember it forever. He won't. It 
is up to you to send him another, and another, 
and another, and over again until you put the 
message across and get his name on the dotted 
line. 
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Among members of the American League 
who are happy owners of Hudson cars, we 
note three of the Cleveland "Naps": Joe 
Jackson, "runner-up" for Ty Cobb for the 
league's batting honors; Fritz Blanding, 
pitcher, and Larry Lajoie, the veteran sec- 
ond-sacker. F. E. Stuyvesant of the Hud- 
son-Stuyvesant Company, Cleveland, is 
planning to make more sales to players on 
this team. It is proposed that their name 
then be changed from "Naps" to "Hud- 



Ak-Sar-Ben Week in Omaha, early in 
October, was not considered complete by 
Omaha residents and visitors until a visit 
had been made to the show rooms of Guy 
L. Smith, exclusive Hudson dealer in that 
city. 

Smith Is noted for playing up to class of 
the car he sells and the decorations of his 
salesrooms in his new six-story building 
were quite in keeping with the Hudson 
Sixes which were displayed there. 

The big salesroom was a riot of Ak-Sar- 
Ben colors and at night the effect was 
enhanced by special lighting features. 
Around the four sides of the display room 
were concealed lights which filled the 
room with a soft glow of red, green and 
yellow radiance, giving It a strikingly 
beautiful appearance. 



H. G. Raymond and C. Schiefer of the 
H. G. Raymond & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
had this to say, upon a recent visit to the 
factory: 

"Although the entire fall selling season 
has been the best our firm has ever experi- 
enced, the past two weeks have far ex- 
celled any two weeks we have ever had. 

"In no other way can we explain the 
large number of sales at this time of year 
except that we believe we have the best 
car on the market." 



A recent addition to the sales force of 
the Bemb-Robinson Company, distributors 
of Hudson Sixes 
for Detroit and 
the Eastern half 
of Michigan, is 
George Philip 
Welz, formerly 
connected with 
the Canadian plant 
of the Studebaker 
Corporation. Mr. 
Welz was prev- 
iously with the 
Factory Sales De- 
partment of the 
Chalmers Motor 
Co., and was also 
with Morgan & 
Wright. 

Mr. Welz enters 
upon his new 
duties with a thor- 
ough knowledge 
of motor cars, and 
hence with much 
enthusiasm due to his having attained the 
proud position of a representative of the 
leading "Light Six." 




George Philip Welz 



Without dog or gun Ray Semmes. of the 
Semmes-Kneesi Co., Washington, D. C, killed 
a possum on the Baltimore- Washington road 
one night last week. As Mr. Semmes was re- 
turning from the Monumental City in his 
Hudson Six his searchlights picked up a 
'possum crossing the road 100 feet ahead. 
Jumping the throttle wide open he hit the 
animal and cut its head from the body. Stop- 
ping the car, he picked up his prize, and en- 
joyed it at his dinner a few days later. 
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Most men have had the experience of facing what at first 
glance appeared to be a solid stone wall blocking their progress. 

And in practically every instance just when the situation 
seemed most nearly hopeless there has appeared a way of 
escape from the dilemma. 

Always there is a way out. 

Forlorn hopes succeed of tener than they fail. 

History is full of examples that encourage us never to give up. 

There never yet was a condition that might not have been 
worse. 

There never was a problem that could not be solved. 

There never is an obstacle that cannot be removed. 

Sooner or later the man who earnestly and persistently sets 
his mind to it will win success. 

People are prone to yell before they are hurt. 

Shadows frighten us worse than realities. 

To take things too seriously is a common failing. 

A patient, persevering man may whip an entire army if he 
but tackle one enemy at a time. 

Don't make the mistake of trying to conquer the world in a 
lump. 

Pick out one problem at a time and beat it. Stick to it like 
a pup to a root until it is thoroughly licked. 

Competition is not a curse; it is a blessing. Without the wind 
and the storm the oak would be but a puny weakling. 

If every prospect believed the Hudson to be the best car made 
there would be no need for dealers or for salesmen. All we 
would require would be a few clerks to write out orders. 

Hudson dealers and Hudson salesmen have their business 
and their jobs because of their competitors. 

The time will never come when every prospect will buy the 
Hudson. 

Yet each salesman and each dealer may constantly increase 
the proportion toward the 100 per cent. mark. 

Every man who buys any car other than a Hudson does so 
for one of a very few reasons. Find out and tabulate these 
reasons and you will increase your success as a dotted line artist 

There is an answer to every objection; a way out of every 
seeming defeat. 

Human nature is the same the world over. Your problems 
have all been met and solved by some other dealer somewhere. 

The man with a yellow streak down his back or a white 
feather in his cap better take something for it before he aspires 
to trot in the Hudson class. 

There always is a way out. 

You'll find it if you stick at it. 
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WALTER J. BEMB of the Bemb-Robinson Company, Hudson distributors at Detroit is like Colonel 
Roosevelt in at least one respect — he can't be kept off the front page. 

Just about the time we conclude that "Walter" has had more than his share of publicity he bobs up 
with a stunning new idea — or an old idea presented in a new way — and bing! he's back again in the limelight. 

A lot can be learned by listening to the talk of people who can do things and are willing to tell how it's done. 
Mr. Bemb talked the other day about mistakes made by salesmen. How they come to grief and what it is 
that makes shipwreck of their hopes. 



Prospect Analysis. 

According to the keenly alert Detroit distributor 
85% of lost sales can be traced to lack of analysis of the 
prospect. 

Many salesmen jump right into a desperate effort 
to sell a car without having any clear idea of what they 
are aiming at, or the circumstances they are up against. 

After spending days and weeks, sometimes months, 
in "chasing" a prospect they discover that he hasn't any 
money, or he doesn't want to buy a car until the spring, 
or he has an old car to trade in at a prohibitive valua- 
tion — or some other condition crops up of which they 
had absolutely no idea. 

Clearing the Air. 

The first thing to do in approaching a supposed 
prospect is to get a grasp of the main facts of the situa- 
tion. 

First and foremost find out if he has the cash to 
buy a car. Or if he has an old car that must be taken 
into consideration in the deal. 

Get a line on whether he will buy a car for imme- 
diate delivery, or whether it is to be taken some months 
hence. Learn on the start what kind of a car he wants, 
if he has any family, if he wishes to use the car only in 
the city or for touring. In fact diagnose the case as 
would a doctor or a lawyer. 

Don't be afraid to ask, point blank, the questions 
on which you want information. The man who has 
accumulated sufficient means to buy a $1550 automo- 
bile is no fool. Ten to one he is a business man and has 
made his money by the exercise of shrewd business 
principles. 



He will appreciate your meeting him in a business 
way and going straight to the point. 

Talk Business. 

When you meet a man in his business office talk 
straight business. You aren't there to converse about 
the weather or the war. The man is busy, or is pre- 
sumed to be. Don't apologize for being on earth or for 
troubling him. "Who asks timidly courts denial." 

On the very first interview get down to brass tacks 
and by the time you leave you should have a fair grasp 
of the whole prospect. Later — from outside sources — 
you may ascertain, if needs be, the prospect's club or 
church connections, his standing at the bank, his hob- 
bies, his hours of business, his most approachable leisure 
hours. 

All of this information should be tabulated men- 
tally, and also on the prospect report in the dealer's 
office. Any salesman who is unable to put most of this 
information on a card, in writing, has much yet to learn. 

Ask for the Order. 

A very successful salesman is everlastingly and per- 
sistently asking for the order. He never seems to weary 
of it. Every time he meets his man he buttonholes him 
with the same query: "Now, Mr. Smith, isn't it about 
time you were giving me that order?" His fountain pen 
is rarely in its case. He seems to carry it in one hand 
and an order blank in the other. 

Mere importunity gets him a sale in many cases. 

Yet this method is peculiarly an individual one and 
is not to be recommended generally. Only a strong 
and unique personality can make it a success. 

As in all lines of effort the scientific, studied 
method is best in the end. 

(Concluded on pctfje 2) 
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WE WILL' 



DOING instead of dawdling marks the differ- 
ence between success and non-success. 
Chicago's slogan: "We will" should 
be the motto of every Hudson dealer. 

The honey pond yields no sweetness for the 
man who fritters away his time on the bank. 

Merely to be close to a sale adds nothing to 
the profit account. 

Conservation of energy is a somewhat large 
mouthful of big words, but the study of its full 
meaning is a profitable occupation. 

Half the time devoted to waste accom- 
plishes wonders when applied to work. 

To recognize the things that count in net re- 
sults, and to do them promptly, energetically, 
thoroughly, is what makes world-leaders. 

A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

Every action of a Hudson dealer or sales- 
man, during working hours, should make a 
straight line toward the sale of a Hudson car. 

Not every effort will land a name on the 



dotted line, but the percentage will be greater 
than if no effort is used. 

To use a steam hammer to crack nuts is a 
waste of time and energy. 

The $10,000 man who thinks he must, per- 
sonally, do the work that can be done by a 
clerk shows evidence of poor judgment. 

Hesitation is twin brother to failure. 

The shortest way out of a difficulty usually 
is straight through it. 

Obstacles are cowards; face them boldly 
and they flee. 

If a thing is to be done do it, don't talk 
about it; the longer you put it off the harder it 
gets. 

What you are and what you will be in the 
future is in the hollow of your own hand. 

Every man is the master of his own destiny. 

^h v v v 

(If you read this page without making some 
practical application of what is printed here 
both your time and the time of the man who 
wrote it have been wasted.) 



h The Hudson Farthest North 

^ ^HERE may be an automobile factory amongst the Eskimo; 
or there may be members of that cheerful tribe of nomads 
who use the motor car. 

In the absence of specific information on this point, 
it is believed that Roy Rutherford, the Hudson dealer at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, probably holds the record for being the farthest 
north motor-car dealer; certainly on the American Continent. 
He is within 125 miles of the Arctic circle. Fairbanks is an 
important city, much more important than we in this part of the 
United States have any idea of. 

Mr. Rutherford's contract calls for a fair number of Hud- 
son cars to be distributed in that far distant territory. 

The fact that road conditions in Alaska are perhaps not as 
good as they are in New England or in other sections of the 
United States leads one to believe that Mr. Rutherford's selection 
of the Hudson Six is a wise one. The Light Six-40 can make 
good speed over the Alaska roads where heavier, and lower- 
powered cars would come to grief. 

We anticipate some interesting photographs from Mr. Ruth- 
erford after he gets his establishment in thorough working order. 



Analyze Your Prospect 

(Continued from first page) 



Afraid of "Big Men." 

Many a salesman gets "heart failure" or "cold feet" 
when he approaches what are vividly known as "big 
men." 

Yet the bigger the man the more genial and affable 
he is, as a general rule. 

Analysis of the prospect — and of himself and of 
his car — will remedy this stage fright. 

To meet the prospect with the full conviction that 
you have a business proposition to present will remove 
absurd nervousness. If you were selling gold bricks 
there might be some excuse for hesitancy. But to fear 
to offer a man value received in an article that you have 
reason to believe he is anxious to buy is foolishness. 

Analysis of the prospect, what he is, what he wants, 
what you have to offer him will open the door to num- 
berless ideas that will aid in filling the dotted line. 
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V\ ELATIVE to a recent issue of the 
*/ Triangle and an article headed "A 
«l \ Practical Selling Point,*' Geo. D. 
Wray of the Wray-Dickinson Sales 
& Garage Company, Shreveport, La., 
writes the Triangle that while this may 
be a good argument to use in some locali- 
ties, that it is impossible to be used with 
them. 

The reason he gives is certainly a good 
one. 

It is that there are none of the model 
cars referred to in his territory. 

Mr. Wray suggested to the Editor of 
the Triangle that it might be well for 
him to try and find some other scheme 
for him to use in his territory, but the 
Editor's response was merely to the effect 
that the fact that Mr. Wray was able to 
keep his territory entirely clean of this 
competition was proof conclusive that he 
did not need any outside help or any sug- 
gestions from the Triangle in this direc- 
tion. 

It might be just as well to remark right 
here, however, that Mr. Wray is one of 
the closest students of the Triangle and 
of factory selling methods and that there 
may be some other little idea that he has 
gleaned from the Triangle that has made 
it possible for him to produce such an 
excellent result. 



SO much emphasis has been placed on 
slow speed demonstration for the 
six-cylinder car that there is danger 
of overlooking the exhibition of 
higher speeds. 

A successful Hudson dealer makes it a 
point especially where there is compe- 
tition with certain cars — to always drive 
the demonstrator at the higher speeds as 
well as the lower. Judgment should be 
used in the selection of the road for this 
test. And in order to show normal con- 
ditions it is well to have two or three pas- 
sengers in the tonneau. 

There are some rival cars that develop 
serious difficulties at anything over 25 
miles. To suggest to the prospect the 
testing of the rival car at the high speed 
is the purpose of showing the Hudson Six 
at those speeds. 

The demonstrating salesman should 
call attention to the fact that salesmen for 
these other cars avoid reference to this 
point. It is not necessary to "knock." 
Do it by suggestion and inference and by 
urging the advantage of the Hudson Six 
in this respect. 



Surplus Closed Car Mailing 
Cards on Hand 



THE new 1915 Parts Price List is now being distributed in a handsome 
ring binder as shown by the illustration herewith which is made from 
a photograph. 
It is highly desirable that all dealers should have their Parts Price 
List in this binder. It frequently is referred to in the presence of customers, 
and the binder assists in giving an air of distinctiveness and completeness to 
the dealer* s establishment that is worth considering. 

Also from the more practical standpoint it preserves the list in a 
clean and unmutilated condition. It makes it prominent, and keeps it from 
being thrown around amongst catalogs and other matter, and thus fre- 
quently mislaid. 



The cost of the binder with canvas 
cover is $1.00 net — a mere trifle, or it 
may be had in leather at $2.00 net. 

Orders should be sent in on a regular 
parts order, and the binder will go for- 
ward in the usual way. 

Service Manager Rippingille asks us to 
call particular attention to some of the 
new features of the 1915 list. 

Notice the page opposite the index on 
which a foot note is found explaining how 
our different models may be identified. 

The fact that we have specified the in- 
terchangeability of parts on six other dif- 
ferent models should be invaluable to the 
stock clerk, and if he will stock his mate- 
rial in bins, using the factory symbol 
numbers which are given under the draw- 
ing number column, in the price list, he 
will find that these interchangeable parts 



will be automatically distributed into the 
correct bins. 

On page I I for instance, it will be 
noted that Catalog No. 1 64-E-Rear Spring 
Frame Clip Spacer, Factory Part 7214, is 
used on the 1914-40, 1914-54, 1915-54 
and in addition the 1915-40. In ordering 
for any of these four models, it will only 
be necessary to specify the name and part 
No. 7214, and they may all be kept in 
the same bins, irrespective of the fact 
that they have different catalog numbers 
in the various Parts Price Lists. 

The object in giving catalog numbers is 
to facilitate distinguishing the various 
parts comprising an assembly, by the lay- 
man or owner who is not dealing with a 
stock of parts. This is a special feature 
of the 1915 Parts Price List and must be 
understood to be appreciated. 
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ra |jcnuiiimncc ui me uig car nrmiy imucuucu in ins consciousness. 

Remember we don't claim every 54 will make 2 1 miles to the gallon. 
But the fact that it can be done shows the stuff the car is made of. 



Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 26, 1914. 

Hudson Motor Car Co . , 
Detroit :- 

Hudson Six-54 wins Harrisburg Motor Club economy 
contest 21 miles per gallon, over-loaded weight 5750 pounds, 
competition with Cadillac 8, Buick 6, Haynes 6, Jeffery 6, 
Overland, Paige and other cars. 

I. W. Dill. 
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^rv NCE upon a time there was a Rich and Conservative 

I J Lady who owned a Handsome Carriage, Horses and 

^^ Coachman. She was of the Old School. She loved 

her Horses and she trusted her Old Coachman who had 

been Years in the Family. 

But she built a New Home in a part of the City a Long 
Distance from the Shops and Theatres. Much time was 
consumed in going to and fro in the Slow Horse Vehicle. 
And one day the Best Horse fell Lame. 

So, with a Sigh the Prominent Lady borrowed a Neigh- 
bor's Automobile and visited all the Motor Car Dealers in 
town. She had decided — at last — to buy the modern car 
and give up her Horses. 

Voluble Salesmen talked carburetors, and motors, and 
compression, and multiple cylinders, etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 
etc. to her until the Poor Lady was as Nervous as a Cat. 

Finally she came to the Show-Room of the Hudson 
Dealer. 

He was a Wise Man. He saw at once what was 
Needed. So he invited the Prominent Lady to be seated 
in the 54 Limousine where she leaned back with a happy 
sigh of Comfort among the Cushions. 

Then he told her how much she would like the 54 
Limousine. He explained its Comfort. Its advantage 
over a Carriage. He calmed all her fears of Worry and 
Trouble which had been induced through stories told her 
by Foolish Owners. 

He offered to take entire charge of Substituting a 



Limousine for her Horses and Carriage. He would re- 
build her Stable, turning it into a proper and suitable 
Garage. He would Instruct her Coachman how to Drive 
and how to wash the car and care for the simpler things 
about it. He would even select and submit to her Samples 
and Styles for the Livery of the Chauffeur and Footman. 

He never mentioned motor, or frame, or carburetor. 
He never mentioned any other motor-car. He scarcely 
even referred to the car in which the Lady was seated. 
But he filled her with Absolute Confidence in the fact that 
she was to have her carriage and stable changed into a 
Limousine and Garage as though by the touch of a Magic 
Wand. He showed her how owners of Hudson Cars were 
well looked after by his Service Department. He ex- 
plained to her that Hudson owners had none of the Annoy- 
ances and Worries that she had been told about by her 
friends. 

Before she left the car she Signed an Order for a 54 
Limousine with the agreement that she would pay the 
Bills for the actual work involved in the alteration of her 
stable. No charge was made for the dealer's services; and 
the Original Bills for the work were to be sent direct to 
the Lady. 

That's what the Hudson sales department calls SELL- 
ING SENSE. 

That dealer is a SALESMAN — not an order-taker. 

Is it any Wonder that he is a Success? 

* * * 

(This is a true story in every detail.) 
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^®&em^Mwr®lW ] Powers Make, Good Again \ 

IN answer to very many inquiries from dealers and f f 

salesmen we publish the list and prices of "trade- 4r^'^^'^^'^^'^^'^#^^'^' - ^'*^'^'^' - ^'^'^* 
mark jewelry" now available. 

The following articles are in stock and, as long as 
the present supply lasts, can be 
shipped promptly on receipt of order. 
Each shows the Triangle emblem 
in blue enamel combined with rolled 
gold. 

A price list of all advertising novel- 
ties and souvenirs handled by the 
factory, with illustrations and full in- 
formation, is now in course of pre- 
paration, and will be distributed at 
an early date. 

The illustration shows the new 
watch fob. Illustration is gjiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiiuiuiniiH 
full size. This is a very neat | 



4 

kHE automobile show at Providence, R. I. about the 
middle of November was a great success. Dealer 
R. W. Powers of Fall River, Mass., had on exhi- 
bition a Six-40 Limousine, a Six-40 Phaeton and a Six- 
54 Phaeton. The booth was most tastefully arranged 
and was one of the most attractive of any in the large 
armory. 

Mr. Powers was successful in making actual sales 
of quite a number of cars at the show, and also obtained 
a splendid line of good prospects. The show rooms in 
Providence were beautifully decorated with flowers and 
presented a very handsome appearance from the street. 
Many complimentary things were said regarding the dis- 
play. 
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and attractive article. 





Single 


Lot of 50 = 




Article 


or over = 


Watch Fobs .... 


.60c 


.50c 1 


Lapel Chain and 




= 


Button 


.50c 


.35c ft 


Cuff Links, per pair 


.45c 


.35c § 


Lapel Buttons . . . 


.25c 


.15c | 


Scarf Pins 


.25c 


.15c 1 


"Fraternity" Pins. 


.25c 


.15c I 



USE THE SYRUP JUG 
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Prices are NET. There is | 

no discount from these fig- I 

□ 
ures. = 



WE'RE willing to admit tkat there 
are some folks who never think or 
using molasses except on buckwheat cakes, 
tut tkat doesn't alter tke fact tkat a little 
sweet talk gets one furtker, in tusmess 
and socially, tkan a kogskead of vinegar. 
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^1*0 HOLD the cards often means to win the game, 



Ejner^y 



Bluff rarely succeeds in the game 



To bid for a high count without having the ace may invite disaster, 
of business. 

Hudson dealers who stand "ace-high" must possess the three qualities of Assets, Character and Energy. 



Cash or Its Equivalent. 

The first need of the motor-car dealer is cash or its 
equivalent. 

Bank credit is the same as cash. And bank credit — 
fortunately — is available on the basis of several vari- 
eties of collateral. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan stated before a Com- 
mittee of Congress that Character was an excellent foun- 
dation for bank credit. He would rather, he stated, 
lend money on this than on some more commonly ac- 
cepted security. 

Many a Hudson dealer who now possesses a consid- 
erable bank account began with only good character 
as an Asset. No young man need hesitate to undertake 
a Hudson contract of reasonable size because of the 
lack of cash if he have Character as an endorser on his 
bank paper. 

There are thousands of opportunities for sub-dealers 
in all parts of the country. The field is limited only 
by the intelligence and determination of the individual. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company is constantly in 
search of more small -contract dealers. Organization is 
the Open Sesame to success in modern business. With 
an organization covering every country cross-roads in 
America, distribution to take care of volume becomes 
assured. 

This is a success-hint to salesmen who aspire to be- 
come dealers. Where are the young men of Character 
who will enter this field? 

Training. 

Training is entirely an acquired quality. 

Given the will and the head — and many possess it 
in a more or less dormant condition — success as an 
executive or organizer is comparatively easy. 

The Hudson Sales Department stands ready to act 
as guide and mentor to all who seek its aid. It admits 
that it does not know all there is to know about selling 
motor-cars. But it knows enough, acquired through 
experience and observation, to justify it in offering to 
pilot would-be dealers to the port of success. 



A readiness to learn, a willingness to be guided, is 
the most of the battle. 

There are many Hudson dealers who started a few 
years ago on a "shoe string** who now are strong finan- 
cially and in every other way. They dared and they 
won. And they credit their success very largely to 
having stuck close to the company's ideas. Not always 
have they agreed with the men at the head of the sales 
department. But where there was a difference of 
opinion they were big enough to take the company's 
advice. And nine times in ten this was found correct. 



Energy. 

Back of bankable assets, Character and Training, 
stands the Energy that triumphs over every obstacle. 

"Early to bed and early to rise" is today more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. Some 
dealers and salesmen who like to "take things easy" 
might learn a lesson by dropping in at the factory at 
Detroit any morning at 6:30 a. m. They would find 
men at their desks whose salary runs into five figures. 

These men make everything subservient to WIN- 
NING THE GAME. Nothing daunts them. Nothing 
stops them. They are out to conquer under any and 
all conditions. 

Successful dealers, now on "Easy Street," have trod- 
den the same path. True, some have reached the goal 
with ease and swiftness. Others have found the path- 
way difficult and slow. Yet one and all HAVE 
ARRIVED. 

Well-thought-out and well-directed energy is the 
lubricant that makes the whole motor hum. 

The energy that jumps up and down on the same 
spot counts for little. To get each step WELL AHEAD 
of the one that went before is what wins races. 

To recognize errors and not to make the same one 
twice is calculated to produce efficiency. 

Old-fashioned WORK is hard to beat. To keep 
plugging away day in and day out, always heading 
straight for the goal, will sooner or later count heavily. 
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Note by Editor of Leslie's: — One of the 
best k noJ » n promoters of publicity and of busi- 
ness in the United States recently called our at- 
tention to the unfair and unjustifiable discrim- 
ination against the automobile dealers by many 
bankers. Leslies was invited to investigate 
this matter and see if an appeal could not be 
made fairly for a juster appreciation of the mer- 
its of the automobile trade as one of the most 
firmly established industries in the country. 
After careful investigation, Jasper, the Financial 
Editor of Leslie's, presents his conclusions in the 
interesting and forceful article which appears 
herewith. 

ARE we giving the automobile busi- 
ness a fair show? Do we appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the busi- 
ness? Do we realize that the automo- 
bile long since has passed the stage of a 
luxury and become a utility of the first im- 
portance? Do our financial interests have 
a proper appreciation of this industry? It 
is time that these questions were answered. 

Let me put in a few words the magni- 
tude and meaning of the industry. A 
million and a half of automobiles are 
used in the United States. Their cost ap- 
proximated a billion and a half of dol- 
lars. Next year nearly 500,000 cars 
will be sold and half of them will be sold 
to farmers, more largely for purposes of 
utility than for pleasure. There are 15,- 
500 dealers in automobiles in the United 
States. Our exports of motor cars have 
risen from a little over $5,000,000 five 
years ago to $35,000,000 during the past 
fiscal year. This is how we are selling 
our automobiles abroad. 

Whom does this industry benefit? It 
is hard to tell where to begin or where to 
stop. Motor car production during 1914 
was somewhat over 400,000 cars, be- 
sides motor trucks, and it is estimated that 
in 1915 the production will be about 
500,000 cars. This means the employ- 
ment of 250,000 men in the automobile 
factories. If we include the salesmen, re- 
pair men, garage keepers, advertising men 
and all others directly dependent upon the 
automobile itself as a means of livelihood 
we have somewhat over 400,000 involved. 
If we add those employed in the tire fac- 
tories where 5,000,000 tires, approxi- 
mately worth $100,000,000, are manu- 
factured annually and add to these the 
men engaged in other industries producing 
accessories and attachments for the auto- 
mobile, we shall have at least a round mil- 
lion of workers, all of whom would be 



seriously affected by any curtailment of 
automobile production. 

One automobile company this year 
used the hides of over half a million cat- 
tle for upholstery, so that even the ranch- 
ing and tanning industries are involved. 
About 200,000 clocks for automobiles 
are made every year, and there is scarcely 
an electric company in the country that 
does not contribute something to the out- 
put of the motor car. 

It is not surprising that this industry 
has become one of the most stable of our 
manufacturing branches. It was the one 
business which showed no retrogression 
during the panic years, nor even during 
the present war scare. Its growth has 
been continuous with a smaller percentage 
of failures than in any other kind of in- 
dustry. Each successive year's produc- 
tion has shown a steady increase in the 
number of cars manufactured, and it will 
be many years before the demand will be 
fully supplied. Meanwhile owners are 
replacing old cars with new ones and 
adding to the output. Reports from 
manufacturers and dealers all over the 
country indicate a volume of actual sales 
far in excess of that of the corresponding 
period of last year, some of these increases 
ranging as high as two or three hundred 
per cent. 

The public generally, and particularly 
our financial interests, fail to appreciate 
the remarkable growth and the stability of 
the automobile industry. When winter 
closes up the country roads to automobile 
traffic, the business of the dealer slackens 
while that of the manufacturer continues. 
A chart published in a recent issue of 
Printers* Ink illustrates this phase in a 
graphic manner. This chart shows that 
the high point of automobile production is 
reached about the middle of February, 
whereas the volume of sales does not reach 
its crest until the first of May. If the 
local agent could buy cars in advance, in 
fall, and store them until the opening of 
the spring season, he could make prompt 
deliveries and the business would have a 
steadiness it now lacks. Why should he 
not have this bank accommodation 
throughout the year? 

Why should not the local banker who 
knows the dealer and the responsibility of 
the purchaser of every automobile make a 
business loan to the former on the manu- 
factured cars ordered and delivered dur- 



ing the winter months? The local dealer 
could place the cars in a warehouse, giv- 
ing a warehouse receipt for the same, ac- 
companied by a certificate of insurance. 
What safer investment for the banker? 
Thus, during the winter season the local 
dealer could buy directly from the factory 
as many cars as were ordered for spring 
delivery and remit to the manufacturer so 
that the latter could be provided with 
funds necessary to increase his business. 
If this accommodation were granted gen- 
erally by bankers to dealers a new im- 
petus would be given to the manufacture 
of automobiles and there would be no 
slackness in the business. 

During the early period of the auto- 
mobile, it was regarded as a luxury, and 
motorists were classed by themselves, and 
they were either envied or despised. To- 
day the motor car has become an indis- 
pensable utility, usable by all classes, 
cheaper to buy than a horse, harness and 
rig, and cheaper to maintain if the owner 
runs his own car. Commenting on the 
suggestion that the bankers should be 
more liberal in their treatment of dealers, 
Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, the well-known 
New York banker and financier, says: 
"The suggestion is a good one. Every- 
body has predicted that whenever hard 
times came, the automobile industry would 
crumble. Not so; revolutions never go 
backward, and the motor car is to continue 
in use. The public is beginning to know 
the solid condition of the automobile 
trade.'* President Livingstone of the De- 
troit Dime Savings Bank concurs in this 
view. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a 
safer security for a loan than a new, well- 
made automobile, bearing the name plate 
of a reliable manufacturer. Such security 
is non-perishable, costs little for storage 
and, though subject to depreciation, is 
non-fluctuating in value. Should events 
so materialize as to force the banker to 
take up a dealer's consignment of cars, the 
latter could be sold as new machines with 
every probability that the bank would 
realize not only the price of the car, but 
also on the dealer's commission of 20 to 
25 per cent. A loan of this character 
would seem to be safer than almost any 
other that the bank could make. Bank- 
ers everywhere are beginning to appreciate 
this fact. 

(Reprinted from Leslie's Illustrated Weekly of 
November 26, 1914.) 
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lected and digested at the factory. 

Fritz was at the factory the other 
day, and during a conversation with 
some members of the sales department, 
the discussion turned on the point of 
analyzing sales and territory. Everybody 
had something to say about how valuable 
it is to know just to whom you are selling 
and what class of people furnish the most 
prospects. 

For instance, there is a very general 
idea, and undoubtedly a correct one, that 
farmers are willing and able to buy the 
Hudson Light Six. Yet if 99 out of 100 
dealers were asked just what percentage 
of farmers in their territory could buy the 
car, or were asked to put their fingers on 
the name and address of those who would 
make good prospects, they would possibly 
find themselves unable to do so. 

This was the point that was discussed 
most while Mr. Fritz was at the factory. 

His territory is in a farming commu- 
nity. He sells a great many cars to the 
farmers. He knows pretty well where 
his cars go. Probably more about it than 
the average dealer. Yet he went away 
from the factory, we have every reason 
to believe, with a new determination to 
apply the principles of analysis both to 
his individual sales and to his territory. 

He wants to know just who can buy 
the car, why they should buy it and if 
they have the money and are in position 
to buy. The well-to-do farmer, who is 
perfectly capable of buying and using a 
car of the class of the Hudson Six, has 
no business to be driving a cheaper, less 
satisfactory car. The only reason that 
he does not buy the Hudson Six, is that 
the Hudson dealer in that territory has 
not properly presented the car to him. 

Of course, there are many to whom the 
$1,500 car is a little high in price. There 
are those who cannot buy a $1,000 car. 
There are those who cannot buy a $500 
car, and there are others who cannot buy 
a car at all. But in all these different 
grades, the man in his own class should 
buy the car that belongs to that class. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the class of farmers who can and should 
own a Hudson Six is much larger than 
has been realized. 



get a marvelously accurate idea of 
the condition and standing of the entire 
country in any industry, in any State, and 
under almost any conceivable condition. 

Most people have an idea that the cen- 
sus merely means the number of people 
living in the country, but this is a very 
superficial appreciation of it. 

It not only covers the number of 
people, but it tells their nationality, where 
they were born, whether they have or 
have not a family, whether or not they 
own their own home, how much personal 
property they are owners of, and a mul- 
titude of other questions bearing upon 
their daily life and possessions. 

Very many of the census reports are 
available merely on application to Wash- 
ington. 

With this brief introduction, which 
some will think not exactly pertinent to 
the subject, we want to suggest that every 
dealer take a census of his own district 
for his own use and benefit. 

Of course, we have no idea that the 
dealer in the large cities like New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and other points will take this 
suggestion literally. This is not meant 
for him. It is meant for the dealer in the 
smaller towns and villages, who gets his 
sales not alone in his own town, but out 
along the road where the agricultural 
population lives. 

The Triangle has before advocated the 
idea that the dealer and salesman should 
cultivate most assiduously all the high- 
ways and the by-ways of their territory. 
To know who can and who might buy the 
Hudson in every corner of the territory 
is a very valuable asset. 

Here is a case in point. The illustra- 
tion shows the farm house of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Harwood of Baldwinsville, 



tive, with Welch 6c Suthergreen, Hudson 
dealers of Fitchburg, was informed by a 
friend that Mr. Harwood contemplated 
the purchase of a motor car. The next 
day Mr. Griggs made a call upon him, but 
was received with very little enthusiasm. 
Mr. Harwood explained that he was not 
interested in the Hudson, that he had al- 
ready decided upon a higher priced com- 
peting car, but he was willing to come out 
and look the Hudson over. 

The rest of the story is quite the usual 
Hudson experience. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
wood both now drive the Hudson Six-40, 
and are among our staunchest friends. 

Since selling the Six-40 to the Har- 
woods, Mr. Griggs and his companion 
representatives have sold a Six-40 and a 
Six- 5 4 in the little town of Baldwinsville, 
these sales being due entirely, so far as 
can be seen, to the prestige and the satis- 
faction exhibited by the Harwood car. 

AH this is a very pretty little object les- 
son on what can be done by fine-combing 
a territory and getting the Hudson Six 
into the hands of representative and pop- 
ular people. 

The sales of a Hudson Six is like drop- 
ping a stone into a pool. It radiates 
friendship for the car in ever widening 
circles. 

It is stated that the effect of dropping 
even a small pebble into a pool of water 
lasts forever. That is, the energy com- 
municated to the water, which manifests 
itself in ripples, is continued indefinitely. 
Of course, the effect is infinitesimally 
small, but nevertheless this teaches the 
lesson that the dropping of the sale of a 
Hudson Six into any community radiates 
circles of friendship and admiration for 
the car that brings sales long after the 
original transaction appears to have been 
forgotten. 



Selling the Farmer Prospect 



AS A GENERAL proposition, a farmer 
must be sold on the motor-car as a 
motor-car and after that on the individual 
car represented by the salesman. 
In other words, farmers — as a class — do not 
yet fully appreciate just how much the automo- 



bile can do for them. They must be "shown** 
WHY they should buy a motor-car — any motor- 
car. Its value as a utility vehicle must be pre- 
sented strongly. 

The farmer buys practical things. He is less 
affected by style, fashion, or merely recreation. 
He usually works hard for his money and he 
spends it thoughtfully. 

Show him why and where a motor-car will 
benefit him and his family, and you have gained 
an "Open Sesame** to the dotted line. 
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South America, and it 
possessed at that time and still possesses very great interest. Dustin Farnum in his 
fourth Hudson shows the picture of a popular moving picture star. Quite frequently 
it has been found possible to show this Hudson slide of Dustin Farnum in his machine 
on the same occasion when the celebrated actor was appearing in one of his 
performances. 

Everybody who reads magazines and newspapers knows the name of Howard E. 
Coffin. Therefore the slide showing Howard E. Coffin in the newest Hudson Six-40, 
1915 model, always possesses interest. The picture is so good that Mr. Coffin's face 
readily can be recognized, and it is easily noticed that the building behind is the front 
of the Hudson factory. The entire list of slides as now ready for distribution is as 
follows: 



We take this opportunity of publicly com- 
mending Harold L. Arnold, the Los Angeles 
Hudson Dealer, and his very effective pub- 
licity representative. Mr. O. K. Parker, for 
their success in featuring the Hudson Six in 
California papers. 

Mr. Parker possesses a peculiar facility for 
writing out-of-door stories, and his articles 
on the touring of California in Hudson Sixes 
are simply masterpieces. The fact that this 
year very many automobile owners will tour 
California and other scenic sections of the 
United States, makes these publicity articles 
of the Los Angeles organization all the mora 
timely. 
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Some Hudson dealers like to have their 
prospects and owners think of them through 
all the year. One of these dealers, J. W. 
Hennessy, of the H. & S. Auto Company at 
Spring-field, Ohio, annually presents his 
prospects and friends with a handsome cal- 
endar, so inscribed that it will not permit 
them to forget him. 

The calendar for 1915 which Mr. Hen- 
nessy is now distributing to future Hudson 
owners is very attractive, indeed. He is to 
be congratulated on his enterprise. 



business men generally. This is simply an- 
other indication of the essential soundness of 
American prosperity. 



Reports from Texas and many sections of 
the South indicate that the business situation 
has cleared very remarkably there in the last 
few weeks. Conditions are assuming a shape 
that is encouraging to motor-car dealers and 



Among the recent visitors at the factory 
were E. J. Mashek, enterprising distributor 
of Hudson cars at Abie, Nebraska, and W. 
F. Pavel, a prosperous farmer residing a 
short distance from Abie, and a recent pur- 
chaser of a Hudson Six-40 through Mr. 
Mashek. An extended trip through the 
factory with all Hudson processes explained 
to them, and interviews with the various 
officials and department heads, provided an 
interesting day for them. Both declared 
that the war in Europe had made higher 
the prices farmers were able to obtain for 
their products and the automobile business 
was being benefited accordingly. 



Luck whines; labor whittles. Luck believes in chance; labor believes in elbow-grease. 
Luck looks for something to turn up; labor turns it up with thought and a spade. 
Luck lies in bed and dreams of a rich relative dying and leaving it a legacy, or some great per- 
son, with favors to give, suddenly discovering the dreamer as a genius ; labor rises before the sun 
and gets busy with saw or plow or pen, and lays the foundation for something worth while 
for itself. 

Luck hit it off big yesterday, but spent it all while waiting for another hit to come along ; labor 
stuck to its chosen task, and showed a margin of profit on every day. 
Luck finally died in the almshouse ; labor won an independent competence for its old days. — F. J. 

(I got this out of "Gumption." It's good enough to be reprinted in the TRIANGLE. — Editor. 
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SHOW season is at hand. New York comes along 
the first week in January followed quickly by Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. Cleveland, Minneapolis 
and many other equally important cities swing into line 
at varying dates. 

In all of the shows, and particularly in shows in cities 
that are not quite of metropolitan size, the Hudson 
dealer is taking a prominent part. 

"Akron" Jones, for instance, is manager of the show 
in the city which has given him his first 
name. 

Jones is the personification of hustling, 
and, needless to say, he has made the show 
as big an advertisement for the Hudson as 
could well be imagined. Jones and the Hud- 
son are, in fact, the whole show. 

At New Bedford, Mass., which held its 
first real automobile show last week, Stephen 
D. Peirce of the Knickerbocker Garage, the 
Hudson pennant holders in that city, was the 
manager. 

The New Bedford show was a wonder. 

e big shows E T JONES 

emselves to 

ire, and publicity of all kinds 
from nearby cities where shows 
to exhibit at the New Bedford 



ishes inspiration and suggestion 
dson dealers. It is valuable to 
representative to take a promi- 
his local show. Newspapers 
amount of space to motor-car 
social element in the city take 
make of them, at least on one 
ccasion where the prominent 
e city meet and discuss motor 

per management and care, any 

n be made a high-class affair 

_ ^ nrTnrp mat wm amdct the very best people of the 

city and vicinity. 
Public work of the kind demanded by the position of man- 
ager or secretary of a show is something that is not by any 



means easy or pleasant. Usually such a position is called a 
thankless task, and is avoided. Nevertheless, if properly han- 
dled, it is well worth the while of any Hudson dealer to identify 
himself very prominently with show matters in his town. 

To do it in a perfunctory or careless way will not bring re- 
sults, but to go into it whole-heartedly, with ability and deter- 
mination, will make it furnish its own reward. 



What Kind of a Habit Have You? 



HABITS are of various kinds, — good, bad and indifferent 
All of us have habits. Some habits fill the poor houses 
and some habits build big business institutions. 

The head of the big business house cultivated the habit of 
success. The man who lives in the poor house simply drifted 
and acquired the habit of failure. 

Success is a habit. Failure is a habit. But you can't mix 
them both. 

Your habits are what you make them. They come from 
within. You can start the seed of the good habit just as easily, 
sometimes more easily, than the seed of the bad habit. 

A good habit is that of study. Study is the guide post to 
success. Along with the habit of study goes the habit of the good 
use of your time. The habit of killing time, wasting time and 
shirking is the habit of failure. 

Some people say they have no time to learn things. This is a 
queer proposition. Usually the man with the smallest amount of 
spare time is the one who makes the most of himself and of his 
life. The fellow with the habit of wasting time uses up most of 
his time in lamenting his lack of time and opportunity. 

Where is your habit leading you? To an old age of inde- 
pendence or of dependence? Have you the habit of wailing at 
the lack of opportunities or do you get up steam, overhaul your 
engine of ambition and make a straight run for the city of suc- 
cess over the track of progress? 

Time is your capital. You have twenty-four hours every 
day to use or misuse. A systematic effort and determination to 
use your spare time wisely and well will get you into the habit 
of study. By the end of the year you will know more and you 
will be worth more. 

Are you the boss of your habits, or are your habits the boss 



of 



you. J 
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Three Questions Answered In One Article 



AMONG the questions presented to dealers and 
salesmen by prospects, are three that bulk quite 
prominently. 

They are asked if the car is a good hill climber, if 
the radiator keeps the water cool without steaming or 
boiling and if the carburetor is effective throughout dif- 
ferent temperatures and varying altitudes. 

All of the questions were answered by the car shown 
in the photograph reproduced herewith. This picture 
was taken at practically the highest point on the Sonora 
Pass in the Sierra Mountains of California. In the car 
were Sales Manager, E. C. Morse of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, A. H. Patterson, Proprietor of Patter- 
son* s Hudson Garage, Stockton, California, Tom J. 
Williams of the H. O. Harrison Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and Tom McGovern, Chairman of the Board of 
Supervisors of Toulumne County, California. 

The party left Stockton on the afternoon of October 
30, drove to Sonora in the foot hills of the Sierras, then 
after dinner to Strawberry, a small hunting camp in the 
mountains, where stop was made over night. On Oc- 



tober 31, the car started over the mountains, crossing 
the Sierras through the Sonora Pass at what is reported 
to be the highest Pass, in the mountains. An altitude of 
9,624 feet. After crossing the mountains the party 
motored through Antelope and Carson Valley and re- 
turned the same day via the "SS** Pass at an altitude of 
8,600 feet through Angel* s Camp to Sonora. The act- 
ual driving distance during the day was 258 miles, prac- 
tically all of which was made in the mountains. This 
mileage is considered most excellent, even on level 
ground. When it is remembered that this was made 
through perhaps the most rugged mountains in America, 
it will be appreciated that the car showed some ability. 
Upon returning to Stockton after covering 4 1 2 miles in 
all, only 2 quarts of water were used to completely fill 
the radiator. No water whatever had been put into it 
during the trip. At no time during the trip, notwith- 
standing the high altitude, did the water in the radiator 
become hot. Not a single adjustment was made to the 
carburetor or any other part of the car during this trip. 
This comes pretty close to answering the three ques- 
tions above suggested. This is offered to dealers and 
salesmen for clipping and pasting in their note books to 
be used as an answer to these questions should they be 
presented. 
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£ FIELD for the used, high-grade car 
it as wide as is the field for the cheap. 



Hudson Light Six at Highest Point Sonora Pass in Sierra Mountains 



The total production of three low-priced 
cars in 1913 was approximately 320000 cars. 
These sold at prices ranging from $500 to about 
$800. 

In a majority of these cases the buyer would 
unquestionably have been better suited by buy- 
ing a used Hudson at approximately the same 
expenditure. 

Dealers who trade in older Hudson models — 
37's and 33 s and others — should make it a 
point to urge these cars strongly as a better buy 
than the cheap, new car. The material in the 
older, high-grade production is just as good as 
when the car was new. And in many other 
ways a buyer profits. 

If you haven't appreciated this — do it now. 



in northern I 



WG. WELBON, the energetic Hud- 
son representative at Cincinnati, 
• has just returned from a well: 
earned vacation in northern New 
Brunswick, Can- 
ada. "Billy" Wel- 
b o n, a s he is 
known to his 
many friends, 
was successful in 
securing the most 
coveted prize of 
all big game hun- 
ters, a splendid 
moose head, as a 
trophy of his skill 
with the rifle. He 
says he lost 1 3 
pounds in the 
strenuous work 

on the trail* and w . G. WELBON 

amongst the 

woods of the Canadian province; but he 
returns with clear skin and eye, and 
looking ready to tackle any amount of 
Hudson sales in his fine territory during 
the next 1 2 months. 



Dealers' Organizations 



FREQUENTLY there is seen in newspapers 
accounts of how the motor-car dealers handling 
certain cars have organized. Also there are 
city organizations and county organizations, 
sometimes state organizations of motor-car dealers. 

The best and most effective organization that a 
Hudson dealer can belong to is the Hudson Big 
Family. Membership in this is automatic. Every 
man who is a Hudson dealer or a Hudson 
salesman by virtue of that occupation 
to the Hudson Big Family. 

The official organ of this group 
of co-operative workers is the 
Hudson Triangle, published 
weekly from Detroit. The ob- 
ject of the organization is the 
exchange of selling views, and 
general aid and advancement. 
The experience of Hudson 
dealers and salesmen in the past, 
has been that this is the most 
practical and beneficial society 
to which they can belong. 



Jack McClelland, Oklahoma City Hud- 
son dealer, has a new salesman. John J. 
McClelland, Jr., joined the force a few 
days ago. He is yet somewhat young to 
get very many sales on the dotted line, but 
will undoubtedly have a sreat influence in 
the organization of the Oklahoma dealer. 



Thmrm'M no limit to a man' a 
credit whmn hm want* to 
borrow troablm. 
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IN AN article in the Saturday Evening 
Post of December 5th last, written by 
Roger W. Babson. entitled 'The 
War and Your Money," is a very signifi- 
cant and valuable interview with John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

During the course of that interview Mr. 
Williams said: 

"What I wish you to impress, how- 
ever, on your readers is that they can 
best help by continuing their pur- 
chases as heretofore, for it is income 
that is needed by workmen, industries 
and railroads. The most loyal citi- 
zen of the United States to-day is he 
who is continuing to spend — of course 
he should not spend beyond his 
means — as heretofore. Too great 
economy under some conditions is a 
crime. Let us remember that to pro- 
vide for the bare necessities of life — 
food, raiment and shelter — the human 
race would have to labor probably not 
more than one day in the week. It is 
in creating and furnishing what were 
once regarded as luxuries that occu- 
pation is found for the great army of 
the employed during the other five 
working days of the week. Our mul- 
tiplying wants take up the slack 
created by labor-saving machines and 
keep the industrial world busy pro- 
ducing. The luxury of to-day be- 
comes the necessity of to-morrow. 
Tell your readers that it is the water 
running over the mill wheels of in- 
dustry that counts, not the water that 
remains stagnating in the pond." 
This is the kind of real everyday com- 
mon sense that is worth while to pass along. 
The whole country is talking about the 
war, about the bankers, about expenses, 
and economy. It is worth while in your 



IT IS the unique, the extraordinary, the oui-of-the-usual that attracts 
attention. Hence this little story which is vouched for as absolutely 
true by W. J. Brace of the Hudson-Brace Motor Co., of Kansas City. 

It is worth while remembering and telling to your prospects. 

Mr. Barton Blakeslee, 
of Neodesha, Kans., sold 
a Six-40 to a Mr. Miller 
in the oil well district. In 
traveling through the 
country one day Mr. 
Miller left his car stand- 
ing near a farm house. A 
fluffy, important turkey 
gobbler who was roaming 
around in the vicinity 
hopped on the running 
board. Being fascinated 

with his reflection he proceded to use the side of the Hudson Six-40 as a 

mirror. 

Shortly, however, he became convinced that the reflection in the 

polished side of the Hud- 
son was nothing more nor 

less than a rival so at it he 

went beak, wing and claw 

with the result that the car 

was badly scratched up 

and his royal highness 

considerably the worse for 

wear. 

Unconscious testimony 

is always the most valu- 
able. It does not require 

very much argument to 

show that when the high finish of the Hudson Six is so perfect that it leads 

to an incident like the above there remains very little to be said about it. 
"Actions speak louder than words" and this liitle story of the turkey 

possessing as it does a small element of humor in addition to its excellent 

selling quality is worth while making a note of for use at a critical moment. 



conversation to bear in mind this point 
emphasized by Mr. Williams that if 
everybody stopped spending money busi- 
ness would go to smash. The salvation 
for business everywhere lies in people go- 
ing ahead about their ordinary business 
just as they always have done. 

Economy is all very well in its place 
but its place does not belong with the 
numerous people who have plenty of 
money. The more money that is spent by 
people who have it the better off will all 
the rest be. The more we all can do to 
get this idea of Mr. Williams into the 
minds of people generally, the better will 
business be for us all. 

Pass this along. 



THE Hudson-Phillips Motor Company 
of St. Louis reports the sale of a 
touring car to Mr. John A. Bruner 
of that city, this being his fifth 
Hudson car. Los Angeles is not far be- 
hind this, as Dustin Farnum, popular ac- 
tor, recently bought his fourth Hudson 
from The H. L. Arnold Company there. 
Detroit, however, probably leads with 
the best annual Hudson "repeater," as 
Thomas P. Henry, of Detroit, is now driv- 
ing his seventh Hudson car, a 1914 Six- 
54. There are doubtless hundreds of 
others who have stayed in the Hudson 
Big Family by "repeating" as often as 
they desired a new car. 
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The New York Show 



Suggestions to Hudson Distributors and Dealers East of Ohio 

and North of Savannah. 



cA 



S you are all aware the 



the New York Automobile Show is to be held at the Grand Central 



Palace, New York City, beginning Saturday, January 2nd, at 2 p. m. and continuing until 
Saturday, January 9th, at 1 0.30 p. m. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company will be represented at the show by several of its officers, 
district managers, and employees. 



Hudson Offices and Representatives 



We are convinced that if we can have a few minutes con- 
versation with you before you make a serious inspection of 
Offices have been engaged at the Biltmore the exhibits at the show that your visit will thereby be 
Hotel, Madison avenue near Forty-Second Street, made much more enjoyable and satisfactory to you 
about two blocks from the Grand Central Palace. p ■ lf *°J ^ t/T p ''t T 7 *l ? * 

^r\ ec -n i tin ri ralace ask tor Mr. o. r. Jackson, who will put you 

lhese otfaces will be open from IU a. m. until ■ -• - - r -- 



m. 
1 2.30 p. m. and from 2.00 p. m. until 5.00 
p. m. every day during the show. 

Mr. Winningham and Mr. Morse will be 
at the office daily during these hours. 

The factory representative for your district 
will divide his time between the Hudson booth 
at the show and these offices. 

Mr. E. V. Rippingille, Service Manager, 
also will be present at the show and will divide 
his time between the exhibit and the offices at 
the Biltmore Hotel. He will be prepared to 
take up all matters of service that may call for 
discussion. 

Mr. J. S. Draper will have charge of the 
Hudson booth. He will be in attendance daily 
during the hours the show is open. 

To Visiting Dealers 

It is probably your intention that some member of 
your organization will visit the New York show 



in 
touch with whomever you wish to see. If you call first 
at the Biltmore offices, which we recommend, you will of 
course be met by either Mr. Winningham or Mr. Morse. 



Advance Notice Desirable 

lf you can conveniently do so it would facilitate 
prompt and satisfactory arrangements if you would fill out 
and mail — as soon as possible — the card enclosed with 
this TRIANGLE. 

Knowing in advance when to expect the representa- 
tive of your organization we will be enabled to arrange 
our time to suit your convenience and conclude any matters 
of business with as little delay as possible. 

Mail and Correspondence 

Mail may be addressed in your name care of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company at the Biltmore 
Hotel. Telegrams the same. We invite you to make 
full use of our offices and equipment. A stenographer 
will be constantly on hand and at your service during 
office hours. Complete files of the New York papers will 
be on hand daily. Local and long distance telephone 
We are anxious that you should make your presence messages may be sent from and received at the Hudson 
known as soon as possible after your arrival in New York, offices. 
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whereas you are marketing a "Six" which 
has been generally approved by the public. 

Inform the customer, when such questions 
are presented, that the Hudson Company 
will build a car with any number of cylin- 
ders that the public demands. 

Tell him also that successful "Sixes" 
which are now on the market have been 
evolved through several years of manu- 
facturing experience; that originally they 
had many defects, all of which had to be 
eliminated before making the present 
satisfactory six-cylinder car. 

It is to be presumed that an eight-cylin- 
der car will have to go through the same 
process of evolution and there are yet 
many things which have to be remedied in 
all eights of present construction. 



\ Shriver Claims Hill Climbing 
' Record of 24 Per Cent Grade 



i 



N the Triangle for June 13, last, we 
had a story from Fresno, Cal., about 
a Hudson owner who claimed that his 
Six-40 had climbed a 22 per cent 
grade which he characterized as "straight 
up." 

Now comes Earl Shriver from Grand 
Junction, Colo., who says he drove his 
car up a 24 per cent grade at from eight 
to ten miles an hour and reached the top 
with the machine gaining speed at every 
revolution. This he explains is as steep 
as the steepest grade of the Pike's Peak 
cogwheel railroad. 

The load pulled up the hill weighed 
1,325 lbs. The location was what is 
known as the Cut-Off Hill on Orchard 
Mesa near Grand Junction. 

Those enjoying the ride and climb in 
the Hudson Light Six and who acted as 
observers and witnesses were A. P. Wads- 
worth, J. A. Barclay, J. E. Moorhead, 
William Trewin, Whipple Chester, D. W. 
Aupperle and Earl Shriver, demonstrator. 

Here is an opportunity for someone 
who has a better than 24 per cent record 
to get some publicity. 



until the prospect's name is on the dotted line." 
The Burr Habit 

This "burr" habit isn't new. We all know of men who 
stick. Who hang on until the name of the prospect is on the 
dotted line. 

But it's the little unique way Ned puts it that makes it 
stick in one's memory, like the burr itself. 

It's worth while remembering — this burr thing. 

The cow's tail which has accumulated one or more burrs 
may wave as wildly as does the wireless when Przemysl is send- 
ing code messages in Russian. But the sticky, hooky thing never 
lets go. 

So the prospect who seriously intends to buy a motor-car 
may as well buy the Hudson and have the thing over with when 
one of these human hang-on- f or evers attaches himself to his coat- 
tails. 

The result is never in doubt. 

Eternal Vigilance 

The day you miss shadowing the prospect may be the day 
he wavers toward your competitor. If you are right on the job, 
never allowing him to forget you, the chances for his slipping one 
over on you are more remote. 

Yet one need not therefore become a nuisance. There are 
ways of calling yourself to your man's remembrance that enables 
you to do it in an entirely friendly and pleasant manner. To 
have it appear accidental is the height of strategy. 

The United States mail is always on the job. It is more 
tireless than gossip and more sleepless than the Pinkerton eye. 
Dealers who have learned the use and value of the little red 
stamp have solved a big problem. 

It is a wonderful aid to the burr-man. It, too, is sticky. 
And it is so unobtrusive, so unrecognizable, so apparently inno- 
cent of guile, that it should be found in the immediate vicinity of 
every one who possesses or cultivates the burr habit. 



Get These New Blanks 



Hartwell in His New Building 



We are now furnishing: to dealers a com- 
bination — a retail car order blank which 
includes the Six-40 and the Six-54 models. 
We are not issuing any order blanks for 
the Six-54 exclusively. We still have on 
hand a supply of the Six-40 order blanks 
in the old style and can furnish these on 
request. Let us know how many of the 
new combination blanks you need between 
now and the end of the season and we 
will send them forward promptly. 

San Francisco reports a remarkablv suc- 
cessful Closed Car Week in accordance 
with the outline given in a recent Tri- 
angle, which merely emphasizes the fact 
that you can do what you think vou can 
do. 

Many men balk on a prospect, claiming- 
it impossible, but after trying- it out find 
that difficulties vanish as you approach 
them sturdily. 
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ALL our great buildings, bridges, ships and other 
wonderful creations are the result of consecutive 
thought. Consecutive thought is merely another 
word for "concentration" and * 'concentration" means 
focusing the mind on the subject under consideration. 
This sounds easy, but until one tries it the difficulty is 
apt to be underestimated. 

Like most exercises, skill and facility come from ex- 
ercise. The man who habitually drifts mentally finds it 
hard to concentrate. Yet without concentration little 
progress can be made. 

William Walker Atkinson, the famous author, in his book 
"Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion*' — which, by the way, should 
be in the library of every Hudson dealer and salesman — says 
that it is a valuable exercise to lie a few minutes after waking in 
the morning and mentally plan out the principal activities of the 
day. 

Whether this exercise is carried out immediately on awaken- 
ing or during the first 1 5 minutes after reaching the salesroom 
or office, is perhaps immaterial, yet many have found that 1 
minutes in mental concentration on first gaining consciousness 
in the morning, is the best time. 

It is not suggested that a person should try to plan every 
detail of the work of the day, but merely a general outline 
should be had, and the high points should be brought to mind. 

It is extremely curious how one may make mental notes 
with unfailing accuracy. This requires a little practice, but 
after a while it becomes second nature. 

Some people scoff at the idea of what has been called the 
"subjective" mind. But to those who have studied it and who 
make use of it, it is a very real thing. 

It is the subjective mind that does our dreaming, that does 
the "alarm clock act" for us when we want to remember certain 
things. 

There are people who can "set" their minds as they can set 
an alarm clock, to awake at a certain hour, and it will almost 
always operate with accuracy. 

The same habit can be used for many other details of daily 
work. One may decide that at a certain hour they will take up 
a certain line of action. If the training has been effective and 
if the person's dual mind, as it might be called, is in good work- 
ing order when the time arrives, the thought will present itself 
almost inevitably, that such and such a piece of work must be 
taken up at that time, or that some prospect must be seen. 

This sort of mental training, or mental focusing of the mind, 
or concentration, or whatever you please to call it, is a very 
real thing and can be used in a very practical manner. 

We suggest to those who are further interested, the study of 
this book, "Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. " It will be found 
of intense interest and of real practical benefit. 
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fOT SO very long ago motorists used to think that summer 
time on the city streets was the best, in fact almost the only 
place and time when they could use a motor car. Today 
this idea has disappeared. All the year 'round in city and coun- 
try alike, over plain and mountain, the Hudson Six is in use. 
Tourists use it in climbing almost inaccessible places both in 
Europe and in America. 

More than one owner has used his Hudson for chasing 
coyotes or jack rabbits on the western plains. Thousands of 
Hudson owners enjoy sporting trips for birds and deer through 
the medium of their car. 

Any man who thinks he must wrap his Hudson in tissue 
paper and handle it like eggs has a revelation coming to him if he 
will but take it out against any condition where he wants to go. 
The illustration is worth while because it shows the outdoor man 
that the Hudson Six whether in roadster or phaeton form is just 
the car for his sporting trips. 



The picture was taken at Indian Lake, Ohio's 12,000 acre 
pond. The satisfied looking hunter at the rear of the 1915 
Hudson Six-40 roadster is S. H. Winstead of the Winstead 
Motor Car Company, Greenfield, Ohio. The front guard, who 
seems to be still looking for more ducks, is LeRoy Brown, well 
known among the movies in Ohio. 

Lest someone may think that these gentlemen are what is 
commonly called "game hogs" it may be remarked that these 
comparatively few ducks represent three days* efforts among the 
feathered speedsters. Incidentally the writer notices a mud-hen 
on the top of the roadster and would like to inquire which of the 
gentlemen was short-sighted enough to execute this lobe- footed, 
ivory-billed apology for a duck. 

Like everything else that appears in the TRIANGLE there is 
a selling argument in this illustration and story. It can be used 
on the prospect who wants to know whether the Hudson is a good 
car for use on country roads, over stubbles, over unplowed fields, 
in fact under difficult conditions everywhere. 

Tell him that there are thousands of Hudson owners who use 
their cars on their hunting trips, and prove it by showing him this 
photograph. 



Geyler Company Claims Record 

Ti 



> HE Louis Geyler Company, Chicago distributors, claim the 
record for the most nearly complete exhibit of current 
Hudson models. They are showing on their display floor 
EIGHT 1915 models, comprising Six-40 Phaeton, Lim- 
ousine, Landau-Limousine, Convertible Roadster, Coupe, Open 
Roadster, Six-54 Phaeton and Limousine. 

We would like to hear from anyone who disputes the Geyler 
claim to hold the record for largest number of current models 
on exhibit. 
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We Are What We Think 



As a man thinketh that is he. 

As water can rise no higher than its source so we cannot 
rise above the standard of our thoughts. 

If we think honesty we will be honest; if we think 
knavery and sharp practices we will develop along that 
line. 

If we think success we will be successful; if we think 
failure that will be our portion. 

To think systematically induces orderliness and punc- 
tuality. To flit here and there in thought means a similar 
habit in action. 

The man who cannot concentrate his mental power has 
equally little control over his physical. 



In daily work the thoughts of the man at the head of 
the business control the mind of the whole organization. 

A truthful, square, sincere boss insures the same 
virtues clear down to the porter. 

As oil and water will not mix neither will industry and 
slothfulness, truth and lies, sincerity and "bunk." 

The tricky dealer or salesman will always be uncom- 
fortable if associated with a company or manufacturer of 
opposite views. Likewise an honest, straightforward 
representative cannot long tolerate a double-dealing 
principal. 



The dealer who thinks constantly of how he may cover 
every corner of his territory is sure to have a well-developed 
wholesale organization. 

The dealer or salesman who believes aH his profits are 
in retail sales usually has too large a district. 

To think there is only expense in giving service develops 
a disregard of the value of permanent satisfaction to 
owners. 

An appreciation of the selling value of satisfied owners 
breeds a constant desire to have every car in a, territory 
in perfect order. 

To have absolute faith in the car we represent induces 
others to share our belief. 

Nothing is so convincing to the prospect as rock- 
ribbed certainty on the part of the salesman. 

To waver in our thoughts inevitably means a wavering 
in our words and actions. 

Doubt in our own mind produces doubt in the mind of 
our listener. 

If we think we can sell a man the sale is made from 
that instant. 

If we feel uncertain of our success we can expect only 
the logical quotient of failure. 



We are what we think. 



nuason oeis iviarK ror 
Steady Service 



Owner of Hudson Six Makes 

Big Record for Annual 

Mileage 

, HIRTY-TWO thousand miles in one 
year is a big record for continuous 
travel by motor car. J. W. Sutphen, 
of Los Angeles, claims to be the 
long distance, short time motorist of 
Southern California. He probably will 
hold that title for some time. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1913, Mr. Sutphen bought a Hudson 
Six- Phaeton. On November 1, 1914, the 
speedometer on his car registered 32,561 
miles, it had been driven exactly 12 
months, averaging 2,713 per month, or 
almost 100 miles for every working day of 
the year. Sutphen is outside man for the 
North American Fruit Exchange, and it is 
his business to visit every fruit district in 
California. He is on the road constantly. 
During the year Sutphen has covered 
practically every road in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 



Pushing the "Cab." 



forts are being put forth by a number of 
dealers to stimulate sales of this popular 
winter model. Among those who have 
reported specially concentrated selling 
efforts along this Hne are the Jesse A. 
Smith Auto Company, of Milwaukee; Guy 
L. Smith, of Omaha, and The Bemb- 
Robinson Company, of Detroit Doubt- 
less there are many others and we would 
be glad to hear from them with details 
as to just what they are doing. 
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\ VER since the A. Elliott Ranney 
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OW that five of the Hudson enclosed 
models are practically sold out, 
many dealers are concentrating on 
the only closed car left — the cab- 
riolet, or convertible roadster. Special 
presentation of this model, with hand- 
somely decorated sales rooms, newspaper 
advertising and publicity, and other ef- 



|| Company of New York installed the 
S service system outlined and ap- 
proved by the factory, they have 
been receiving compliments upon it from 
owners everywhere in their territory. 

The latest piece of evidence comes 
from owner Geo. W. Wilkie, one of the 
big men of the industrial life of Manhat- 
tan. Says Mr. Wilkie in a letter ad- 
dressed to the A. Elliott Ranney Company 
of Brooklyn: "I am enclosing a check in 
settlement of bill herewith, and I want to 
express my appreciation of the very 
reasonable cost entailed in keeping my 
car in first-class condition. I am sure 1 
have made no mistake in tying up with 
the Hudson, for the service you gentle- 
men have been giving has made it a 
source of keen satisfaction to own a ma- 
chine." 

This is but one flake out of a veritable 
snowstorm of similar letters that covers 
the American contient from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 



H. G. Kneessi. vice-president and general 
manager of the Semmes-Kneessl Company, 
distributors of Hudsons to the elite of the 
National capital, report the sale of a 1915 
Hudson Light Six-40 cabriolet to the Chilean 
Legation. In November a 1915 Hudson 
landau-limousine was delivered to the Italian 
Embassy and touring cars to Capt Donnelly 
of the U. S. Army, stationed at Fort Meyers. 
Va., and to Representative J. N. Garner of 
Texas. 
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i ""THE Golden State is getting ready to. extend hospitality on a scale never f. 

■0 A before known, during the Panama-Pacific Expositions to be held in San + 

U Francisco and San Diego this year. Every door in the big commonwealth jj 

i will be wide open. All the keys of California are to be thrown into the Pacific ji 

J while strangers are within the gates. The latch-string is to be out from the jj 

i Siskiyous to the gulf. On behalf of the 
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Who and How in the Northwest 



THE "who" is P. J. Kalman, president, 
G. N. Michaud, vice-president and E. 
C. Thompson, general sales man- 
ager, of the Twin City Motor Car 
Company of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
who control a large part of the important 
distributive territory of the Hudson in 
the northwest. 

There are other members, of course, in 
the Twin City Motor Car Company but 
it devolves upon Mr. Thompson to handle 
a large part of the business of the com- 
pany. Hence it was through Mr. Thomp- 
son's letter of a few days ago that we 
learned of the very excellent satisfaction 
that has been had by one of the Minne- 
apolis owners of a Hudson Six-40. Mr. 
A. Holbrook is a prominent man in Min- 
neapolis. He is president of the Glen- 
wood-Inglewood Company of that city. 
The letter was written without any solici- 
tation whatever and expresses the opinion 
of the majority of Minneapolis owners 
relative to the Hudson Six-40. We are 



Left to right — G. N. Michaud, E. C. Thomp- 
son, V. J. Kalman. 

sure that our readers will be interested 
in seeing just what Mr. Holbrook said. 

The Twin City Motor Car Company 
have an excellent way of handling letters 
of this sort. They keep a scrap book 
in which are pasted the originals of a 
number of letters of this kind. This book 
they can show to prospective purchasers. 
None of the letters is written so that 
it appears as a solicited testimonial, 
in fact none of them has been solicited, 
which makes them just that much more 
effective. When a prospect looks through 
the book and finds a letter from promi- 
nent men, men with whom he is ac- 



Minneapolis. Minn., 
December 17th. 1914. 
Mr. E. C. Thompson. 

107 So. 10th St., 
City. 
Dear Sir: — 

Enclosed please find my check for 
$2.53, which please credit to my 
account. 

I have now put up my Hudson 
Six-40 for the winter and wish to 
report that it has run perfectly 
throughout the season and has proved 
to be equally as good in every respect 
as you claimed it to be, and then 
some. My total expense for the entire 
season with the exception of gas, oil 
and insurance was less than $10.00. 

Your special service for overlooking 
and oiling the car from time to time 
as needed has saved me from spending 
time in my garage. This time I have 
been able to use in many fine little 
rides that the other fellow who has to 
do his own overlooking and oiling, 
never gets. 

I am well pleased throughout with 
the car and with the genuine interest 
that you and all of your employees 
have shown in the successful opera- 
tion of my car throughout the season. 
And I thank you for same and trust 
that you will place many more of these 
really fine cars in the hands of local 
users during the next season. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. HOLBROOK. 
A EH /EM YY 



quainted, it makes a very strong impres- 
sion upon him. 

The Twin City Motor Car Company are 
excellent users of circular letters. They 
have a very fine mimeograph machine and 
use it to the limit. Letters are sent out 
every two weeks. 

About once a month a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. In this way 
they keep their list a very live one. Nine 
out of ten prospects to whom they send 
these stamped envelopes reply immedi- 
ately. From these replies it is possible 
to keep in excellent touch with the pros- 
pect. This makes the percentage of waste 
through the list a negligible one. 

We commend to all dealers this splen- 
did plan of the Twin City Motor Car Com- 
pany both in regard to their circular- 
izing, which seems to be excellently well 
handled, and also in regard to their scrap 
book of original testimonial letters. 

Of course neither of these methods is 
new, but nevertheless they are new to 
a number of dealers and every additional 
instance of their successful use means 
just that much more reason why they 
should be used in every distributor's 
office. 



FOLLOWING up the 'Turkey talk" in 
the Triangle, we have a very in- 
teresting letter from Peter E. Prus- 
sing, a prominent real estate man 
of Chicago. Mr. Prussing writes in rela- 
tion to the matter of investment in car 
finish, that he ran his 1913 Hudson some- 
thing like 17,000 miles and then turned 
it in for a Model Six-40, 1915 roadster. 
The second-hand dealer to whom the 1913 
car drifted wrote Mr. Prussing a letter 
saying that he was very much surprised 
indeed at the elegant condition in which 
the car was, stating that it did not require 
repainting, or anything of this sort in 
order to bring an excellent price. 

Relative to his 1915 Six-40 roadster, Mr. 
Prussing writes as follows: 

"My Six-40 Hudson has been run 
since June and has covered close on 
to 5000 miles. The paint and lustre 
today is pretty near in the same con- 
dition as the day I got it. A friend 

of mine who purchased an today 

has his car in the paint shop having 
it painted. His car and mine have 
been washed by the same man, in 
the same garage, and we practically 
made a bet that my Hudson would be 

in better condition than his the 

first of the year and that I would 
use less oil, and less tires than he 
would. So far he has purchased 
three tires to my none. I still am 
using the same tires and my car 
today is in better condition than his, 

even after he had his at the 

factory here in Chicago for a full 
week. They had the whole motor 
down. etc. This only goes to show 
you that if a man invests his money 
in the right kind of a thing he will 
always have a good thing." 

The car mentioned by Mr. Prussing as 
being in the possession of his friend is a 
prominent car that advertises extensively 
and claims to be a competitor of the 
Hudson Six. 

It is not however, necessary to confine 
this argument to any particular car. We 
believe dealers will agree that in the 
majority of competitive sales, the Hudson 
car can be stated to outwear the other 
car in every respect, both in finish as well 
as mechanical efficiency. 

Mr. Prussing's letter, moreover, calls at- 
tention to the wonderful tire economy 
of the Six-40, and the perfection of the 
Hudson motor, which did not require any 
attention after 5,000 miles of service. All 
these are excellent points for the dealer's 
and salesman's note book. 




The Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company 
of St. Louis report the sale of a 1915 Hud- 
son Six-40 phaeton to Capt. C. C. Farmer, 
of the U. S. Army, located at Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., and a 1915 Hudson Six-40 
cabriolet to Compte L. J. Leschinsky, of 
Russia, 

Thus does the Hudson gain favor among 
the prominent and famous ones. 



Harold L. Arnold, distributor of Hudson 
motor cars for Los Angeles and contiguous 
territory, is proud of the record established 
by his sales force, which between August 20 
and November 13 delivered 100 Hudson 
Six-40 cars. "Doc" Green, sales manager 
for Dealer Arnold, on the latter date, closed 
the sale of the 100th car to Mr. Frederick 
Aggen. of Somis. Cal. This last sale is 
notable because Mr. Aggen is the owner of 
a Hudson "33" which he has driven over 
20,000 miles since September, 1911. 



A good form of newspaper publicity with 
which only a few dealers seem to be familiar, 
is to be obtained by the dealer keeping in 
touch with the local Automobile Club and 
offering his demonstrator for pathfinding 
tours, reliability runs, and for various other 
purposes for which the club officials desire 
to use automobiles. 

In nearly all cases newspaper men accom- 
pany club officials on these trips. As a re- 
sult pictures and stories in which the car is 
liberally mentioned are given large space. 

The Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company, 
of St. Louis, watches this feature closely and 
secures much valuable space thereby. 



Los Angeles, reports an unusually success- 
ful exhibition of closed cars. Over $30,000 
in value of Hudson cars were shown by 
Harold L. Arnold, the Hudson distributor. 
Closed cars are growing in appreciation in 
California. There is not the cold weather to 



contend with, but rain and dampness is just 
as objectionable as is snow and cold, and the 
Hudson closed cars protect from all of these 
conditions. 

Mr. Arnold reports orders being received 
daily for these attractive closed car models. 



Also Have Some Show Cars 

The Standard Motor Car Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, noticed in the Triangle of Decem- 
ber 26, the statement of the Geyler Company 
that they hold the record for the largest 
number of current models on their show room 
floor. The Standard people do not take ex- 
ception to the number of cars claimed 
by the Geyler Company but they wish it to 
be known that they are "some pumpkins" 
themselves. They have on their show room 
floor the following models: On the Six-40 
chassis, the phaeton, standard roadster, con- 
vertible roadster, limousine and coupe. On 
the "54" chassis they have the phaeton; 
making a total of six models. 
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A CIRCULAR LETTER is a letter that goes out to a 
number of persons. 
The mere fact that it goes to more than one individual 
does not make its contents any the less valuable or important. 
Because, as a mere matter of mechanical economy it is easier, 
quicker and cheaper to produce such a letter on a multigraph 
machine, is no reason at all why the contents of the letter differ 
in any way from a letter that is personally and individually 
written on a typewriter. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, there are Hudson dealers and 
salesmen who are under the mistaken impression that because a 
letter is sent from the factory as a circular that it should be 
thrown in the waste basket without even a glance. 

As well might these gentlemen refuse to read their morning 
newspaper, because it was just the same as several hundred 
thousand other papers that had been distributed that morning. 
As well might they insist that an author should write for them a 
book in his own handwriting. 

The paper, or the ink, or the method of reproduction, is not 
the letter. The letter is contained in the words that are printed 
on the paper. It makes not one atom of difference whether these 
are printed by a typewriter, by a printing press, by a multigraph 
machine, written by hand or in whatever other way may be used 
to reproduce the thought. 

Practically every circular letter sent from the factory at 
Detroit runs into thousands of copies. The head of some depart- 
ment may have an important message to send to every dealer 
within the shortest possible space of time. He can dictate that 
message to a stenographer or dictating machine and have it set 
up on the multigraph machine, and within thirty-six hours, or 
thereabouts, practically every dealer in the United States can 
have the thought of the chief of the department laid before him. 
Were he to have each letter written out individually on the type- 
writer, it would require at least several days, the expense would 
be five or six times as great, and the result would be precisely 
the same. 

Everything printed, written, multigraphed or produced in any 
other way at the factory, that is Worthy of being put on paper, is 
worthy of being read by the receiver. Will our friends therefore 
kindly bear in mind that to look at the paper, or the ink, or the 
method of reproduction, is not getting at the spirit of the com- 
munication. What is wanted to be set before the dealer is the 
thought contained on the paper. If the thought is valueless it 
never will be sent from the factory. If it is intended to be of 
benefit to dealers and salesmen, and to the Big Family generally, 
it is worthy of being given just as much attention when sent out 
as a circular letter reproduced on the multigraph as though it had 
been written by the hand of the President in person, with pen 
and ink. 



Old, But a Hudson 



THE PHOTOGRAPH shows Sir Rodmond P. Roblin, 
Premier of Manitoba, addressing the Winnipeg troops, 
forming part of the first Canadian contingent that went to 
the European war. Something like 6,000 Winnipeg young men 
are in the first contingent of Canadian troops. The occasion was 



an interesting one in many ways and afforded opportunity for 
considerable publicity for the Hudson. It is to be regretted that 
the model in use was not one of the latest Sixes, but in any case 
we appreciate the energy of the Winnipeg distributors in securing 
the photograph for exhibition to other members of the Big 
Family. Hudsons are very popular in Winnipeg and in the 
Prairie Province. 

r- 

Our Hopes Rule Our Reward 

What we get is ruled by what we expect. The quantity 
of water we draw from the well is limited by the size of 
the bucket we take to it. If we plan only for small 
things, that is what we get. A business of many cars 
cannot be handled by an organization designed for only 
a few. If we are satisfied with a minimum we never 
will reach a maximum. Contentment, under some condi- 
tions, is the worst of all vices. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I The "54" for Cross -Country Touring | 

7iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<; 
Among the many good arguments that may be used in 
selling the Six- 5 4 is its splendid adaptability for touring pur- 
poses. We know of many "Big Sixes" that have been used in 
tours across America. We know of many others that have 
covered the mountainous States with splendid satisfaction. The 
car is big, commodious, comfortable and powerful. It has 
weight to be sure, but the weight is well proportioned to the 
power, and this tends to make it extremely comfortable for 



^vONT forget that lead pencil story in the Triangle a few weeks 
1 ■ ago. There is a lot in it. This is a good time to put it into practice. 
« *\^ Distributors are talking frequently to their sub-dealers. There are 
questions of financing and profits to be considered. Get the soft 
black lead pencil into action. You'll find it a great assistance and a con- 
stant friend. 

There is time now, — more time than there will be later — to "figure 
it out." Roads are not as good as they will be when the spring selling 
season opens. People have more time to listen to plans and proposals. 
The weather is conducive to the indoors spirit. A good meal, with a 
comfortable smoke -afler it, opens the cockles of many a man's heart. 

Now is the time to take a scouting trip through your territory. Consider 
every corner of it. See — personally — the right man at the right place to 
cover every county and township. There will be no time later to do this. 
The rush of the selling season will prevent anything like the leisurely in- 
spection that is now possible. 

Tal^e your lead pencil and note-book along. 



cross-country touring purposes. Hundreds of letters are on file 
which read substantially like the following: 

"My Hudson Six-54 behaved wonderfully during the entire 
5,000 mile tour recently made through sixteen States, including 
New Mexico, West Virginia, and nearly all the States between. 
I forded mountain streams, climbed 1 7 per cent grades, and 
skirted the edges of precipices with ease and entire safety. I 
have learned to place infinite confidence in this wonderful car.*' 
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THE HUDSON 



AT this season of the year retrospection and intro- 
spection are in the air. Lest this may seem too 
highly flavored of Webster's dictionary we may 
change the wording to looking backward and looking 
inward. 

What have we done with the past year? What are 
we going to do with the coming year? 

What is our personal, and what is our organization 
selling horsepower? 

Each of us has as definite and actual a mental horse-power 
rating as has the Six-40 and the Six-54. It may not be pos- 
sible to figure it out on the standard formula of the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. But at least we can make the attempt 
to arrive at a fair working knowledge of just what we are per- 
sonally capable of, and just what our organization is good for. 



The Dynamometer Test 

You can clamp a board to bear on the 
fly-wheel and get a rough idea of the 
pulling power of a motor. Or you can 
hitch it to an electric measuring device and 
secure a more nearly accurate result. 

You can guess at your own selling 
power and that of your organization. Or 
you can apply more accurate methods and 
come much more closely at the truth. 

A good sales manager MUST know 
the capacity of his men. If he does not 
he is not a good sales manager. He must 
be able to divide his tasks and apportion 
them proportionately to the effective energy 
of the men to whom he assigns them. 

To put a 54 motor into a car of 80" 
wheel-base and 800 pounds weight would 
hardly work. Or to hang a dinky 20 on 
a big seven-passenger would be equally 
poor judgment. 

Yet many a sales manager sends a 
20 horse-power salesman against a too 
heavy prospect and wonders that he loses 
a sale. 

Other waste a powerful six-cylinder 
man on a little job where he would save 
fuel and tire cost by assigning the prospect 
to a smaller horse-power. 

Figuring Mental Horse-Power 

You say this is merely theorizing. 
That it is not practical. Which is merely 
the answer of the man who evades the 
question. And the responsibility. 

The ability to read human nature, to 
pick men, to gauge horse-power, is what 
makes leaders. 

You can't do it by the color of a man's 
necktie, or the style of his hat or shoes. 
In fact the less you notice these details the 
more apt you are to be observing a well- 
balanced man. Clothes have their place ; 



but it is a very minor position. 

Gray matter rules the world. Horse- 
sense is closely akin to horse-power. 

The ease of manner that comes from a 
consciousness of ability is easy to read. It 
has been said that we know only what we 
can put into spoken words. There is a 
lot in this assertion. 

The sure method is the test of actual 
work. The formula may fail. But turn 
on the gas, push the switch and see what 
the motor develops. 

In other words try out your man's 
horse-power. Don't condemn him, or 
credit him on mere formula. 

A Standard Test 

In practical every-day business a man's 
selling horse-power can best be told by 
what he can do. 

Give him a task and see how he per- 
forms it. Don't put a new motor on a test 
that would be too hard for one that has 
been * 'tuned" to well-nigh perfect running. 
Even a Hudson Six runs better after the 
first 1 ,000 miles. 

Don't put a new salesman on all the old 
"stickers" and expect him to make good. 
It isn't fair. You may miss a good man 
by this process. 

Out of 100 average prospects certain 
men will turn in a certain percentage of 
orders. Others will show higher or lower 
figures. They will do this day after day. 

One man will sell club men and bank- 
ers. Another is a sure winner on less 
cultured material. One man is a whirl- 
wind on trades. Another never seems to 
be able to close such prospects. One man 
develops a splendid brake test on arousing 
interest. But he weakens when the pros- 
pect begins to ask technical questions. 

When you know your organization 



DONT STOP! (. 

| By ( Rudyard Killing 

1 T F you stop to find out wnat your wages -will be i 

i And bow tney will clotne you and feed you, I 

I Willie, my son, don t you go on tne Sea, = 

\ For tke Sea never will need you. § 

I If you ask for tke reason of every command § 

§ And argue witk people about you, = 

| Willie, my son, don't you go on tke Land, i 

= For tke Land will do better without you. | 

1 If you stop to consider tke work you kave done | 

i And to boast wkat your labor is wortk, dear, § 

| Angels may come for you, AVillie, my son, | 

§ But you'll never be wanted on Eartk, dear! I 

= Copyright 1914 by Rudyard Kipling. = 
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intimately enough to assign these various 
tasks you are approaching a knowledge of 
your organization horse-power. 

Your Sub-Dealer Horse-Power 

This paragraph is for distributors. 

Jones of Des Moines is a wonder on 
figuring sub-dealer horse-power. He goes 
at it scientifically. 

He gives his assisting dealers and his 
field force, territory, population and buy- 
ing power proportioned to their selling 
horsepower. He has no big men in small 
fields or small men in big fields. He can 
set down a few figures on a pad of paper 
and say, "So-and-so will sell so many cars 
in such-and-such a county." And, "this 
other man will sell only such a number of 
40s in that territory." 

It is no theory. It is plain, practical, 
hard common-sense. 

To pick a dealer of a selling horse- 
power proportionate to his field is valuable. 
Error means that a strong man is wasted 
on an inadequate territory, or that a weak 
man fails to develop the full possibilities of 
his field. 

A five-car sub-dealer territory should 
be handled by a five-order horse-power 
man. And a county, or district that by 
population and wealth statistics should 
produce ten-car sales should not be wasted 
on a man of only five-car power. 

This Merely a Suggestion 
A fair-sized book might be written on 
this subject. At best only the skirts of the 
subject can be touched. 

Yet enough doubtless has been said to 
suggest the method of proportioning selling 
horse-power to selling tasks. Only thus 
can we develop any territory to its full 
possible value. Only thus can any terri- 
tory be adequately covered. 
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N TURNING over the new leaf we should be very sure 
that we are getting further along in the book. 
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O many times we are asked the question: "What will I say to a man who- 



■?" The blank is filled 



by any one of a thousand different objections or arguments which are or may be presented by prospects 
who are or may be interested in buying a motor-car. 

This is a necessarily brief and limited attempt to suggest replies to some of these multitudinous questions 
and statements. 

They are by no means exhaustive. They merely suggest a few ideas that may be of value to some readers. 



'I can get $ . 



off on a 



car. 



Try this as an answer: Here are two suits of clothes of an 
actual value of $25.00 each. One is priced at its real value, 
$25, the other is priced at $30. If you are allowed a discount, 
or cut price, of $5.00 off on the $30 suit, are you realty getting a 
bargain? In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred we get what 
we pay for — no more and no less. Cut prices are never offered 
on standard, popular goods. It is the leftovers and the hasbeens 
that you find on the bargain counter. The dealer who juggles his 
price also juggles his service, and his shop charges, and his treat- 
ment of customers. 



"I will buy a car in the spring, but not now." 



Offer to sell on a note payable at the time he wants to buy in 
the spring. Even if you have to pay interest and storage on the 
car for a few months it is worth it. Show how much use of the 
car can be had (in most sections) through the next three months. 
It is (in many parts of the country) as easy to drive a car in 
winter as in summer except during a very few days. Why go 
without this use and pleasure? If a car is to be traded as part 
payment show how you have a chance to sell the old car now. 
The more time allowed the better. There will be a congestion of 
used cars for sale in the spring. Trading prices will drop. De- 
livery of a new car now is sure ; uncertain a few months later. 



"The Hudson is too high-priced. I can get a 
Light Six for a good deal less money." 



Say to him, surely you can. You can buy many other articles 
that look very nice when new, that seem to be as good as things 
that are priced a little higher. But you can't buy any other car 
at any price with the record that the Hudson Six-40 has, or with 
such a reputation, or that holds its value so well, or that gives you 
the satisfaction the Hudson does, or that is so few days out of 
use, or that has the beauty, the class and the style as well as the 
splendid mechanical perfection. In the long run you will save 
money by paying the few hundred dollars more that the Hudson 
costs to buy. The name Hudson alone is worth to you in actual 
dollars and cents of car value more than the difference. What 
low-priced six has ten thousand cars of its type in use? What 
car of those you see and hear about has been tested by owners 
over millions of miles of all kinds of roads? An average of only 
1 ,000 miles per car in use means that the Hudson Light Six has 
been tested over TEN MILLION MILES of roads in the last 
two seasons. 



"Your car is too light. It can't be as strong as a 
heavier car." 



Show him that weight and strength do not always agree. 
Aluminum is stronger than cast iron. Pressed steel is stronger 
and lighter than cheaper material. If all makers could make a 
car as light as the Hudson Six they surely would do so. Cars are 
made heavy from necessity, not from choice. The light car uses 
less fuel, less tires, wears out much more slowly, runs faster, runs 
slower, climbs hills better, and is generally better designed and 
better built than its heavy, clumsy rivals. It can be driven as fast 
as any sane person wants to travel, and it "holds the road" better 
than heavy cars. The test of the road proves the Hudson far in 
the front rank of dependable, reliable machines. That test of ten 
thousand cars on every kind of road is better than whole books of 
theory. 



'The dealer will allow me $ . 

my old car." 



more for 



Tell him that the allowance for the old car is only part of the 
deal. Looking only at that you may think you are getting a better 
trade from the other dealer. But consider the thing as one trans- 
action and it will look quite different. Consider the reputation 
and better record of the Hudson. Figure its higher value a year 
or two years hence. Figure the large amount you will save by 
economy of fuel and tires, by better service, by absence of heavy 
repair expense, and many other costs. It has been proved that 
the Hudson will save in these directions. No dealer can allow 
more than the market price of a used car unless he makes it up 
somewhere else. You may not see just where or how he does it, 
but he MUST do it or go out of business. Giving something 
for nothing on the old car is merely cutting the price on the new 
one. 



"Cars are all alike. I don't believe the Hudson 
is any better than the " 



o 
o 



Urge him to follow the injunction of the man from Missouri 
and ask to be "shown." Tell him to call on owners of other cars. 
Ask them their experience. Don't take any dealer's or salesman's 
word for any car. Put it all up to the owners. Get figures on 
fuel cost, and tire cost, on mileage, on repairs, on number of days 
in the repair shop, on days out of use, on the kind of service given 
by all dealers. Make the investigation as severe and as practical 
as you like. Then compare your results. If the Hudson doesn't 
lead by every known test we won't ask you to buy. Look at the 
record of Hudson cars. At the man who designed them. At the 
company that builds them. At its marvelous success. Could 

(Concluded on third page.) 
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THE receipt from the Hudson-Bender Motor Car Company, of Elmira, N. Y., 
of the photograph herewith reproduced, fits in very opportunely with a sentiment 
expressed by a visiting dealer the other day at the factory. 

Using Your* Show Windows 

Every dealer of any prominence who has not a good show window should acquire 
one at the earliest possible date. 

Sometimes the location means the difference between success and failure. To be 
in the right part of the town, on the right street and on the right side of the street is 
worthy of much consideration. To have in that good location the right kind of a 



building is important, and to have in that building the right kind of show windows is 
also important. 

Show windows are the cheapest form of advertising. In any town of any size at 
all, tens of thousands of people are constantly passing the show windows. Rarely 
does anyone pass a large, attractive window without looking into it. There is the place 
to do a large part of your eye-advertising. 



It is the Eye That Buys 

This is something that frequently is 
overlooked by merchandisers. It is diffi- 
cult to sell a man an automobile unless he 
sees it. It is even more difficult to sell it 
to a woman. 

When the car possesses the attractive 
outlines and the fascinating features of the 
Hudson Six-40 or Six-54, to get a man to 
look at it is half the battle. The show 
window is the place to put the car to let 
the public see it. 

Fortunately, this truth is well under- 
stood by Hudson dealers and salesmen. 
We have very little to suggest in the way 
of improvement. It is quite true that 
there are some places where this feature 
is not given the attention it deserves. 
There are also some dealers who cannot 
see the value of location, yet, a large per- 
centage of Hudson dealers are above criti- 
cism in this respect, and are to be compli- 
mented on their sagacity and their success 
in getting good show windows, and in 
keeping them properly filled and well 
looked after. 

The Mental Show Window 

You can put your goods in the show 
window in another way. That is, you can 
make it your business to produce the 
proper kind of an impression on prospects 
and others. 



A good deal is comprehended in this 
idea of putting your goods in your own 
show window. It includes an attractive 
personality. The well-groomed, clean- 
shaven, well-dressed man commands at- 
tention, where slouchiness and careless- 
ness repel. This does not necessarily 
mean over-dressing, following the latest 
fads, or being eccentric. It merely means 
that a man should conform to the habits 
of the times and of the locality. 

The goods in the show window includes 
also his address, the way he approaches 
people, his language, the tone of his voice. 

"When in Rome do as the Romans do" 
applies very well in this respect. 

In the company of a sedate, dignified 
business man it is well to keep your goods 
of a character that will appeal to him. In 
other words, leave the cigars, the slang 
and the risque stories outside his office. 

Sometimes the jocular or joking mood 
suits the prospect's habit. Your show 
window then should contain goods of this 
description. 

The idea is to put before the prospect 
the physical and mental things that will 
attract him. 

The Hudson in the Show Window 

To keep the car always in the show 
window of your place of business is of 
course a necessity. It need only be 
referred to incidentally. But it is not so 



well remembered that the show window 
of the mind and of the voice should also 
contain the car at all times. 

To call on two or three people in the 
course of the day and to spend the rest of 
the time in inconsequential occupation is 
not keeping our goods in the show win- 
dow. To talk to a man a half an hour 
about the war, base-ball, local conditions, 
etc., is not keeping our goods in the show 
window. To spend the best part of the 
morning in reading the newspapers, smok- 
ing a cigar and chatting with callers so 
that work does not begin until about half- 
past ten or eleven o'clock is not keeping 
our goods in the show window. To 
devote a large part of our evening, and a 
good part of the time after midnight to 
getting in poor physical and mental shape 
for the following day's business is not 
keeping our goods in the show window. 
To muddle up our faculties by over-eating 
or over-drinking or over-sleeping or over- 
taxing any of our powers is not keeping 
our goods in the show window. 

The Successful Exhibit 

The successful exhibitor is the man who 
keeps the car in a clean, bright, well pol- 
ished window on a much frequented street 
in the best part of the town. Inside, the 
floor, the walls, the car itself, the furnish- 
ings, the decorations, everything corre- 
sponds with the attractiveness of the show 
window. 

Go into the back of his store, and the 
shop, the garage, the storeroom and every 
portion of his building shows the same 
care and attractiveness. 

His system is a model of simplicity and 
completeness. 

His salesmen are gentlemen, well- 
dressed, good talkers, able to meet on 
satisfactory terms any one and every one 
with whom they come in contact. They 
are "Johnny on the spot" in their work. 
During the hours of work they work hard. 
Play is not mixed up with their working 
hours. They keep themselves in trim and 
in training at all times. 

The entire outfit from the proprietor 
down are readers and thinkers. They read 
good stuff. They read material that will 
improve them and make them better sales- 
men, better business men. They apply 
what they read. They are always willing 
to learn from others. They stand close to 
the factory, they believe in the Hudson 
Motor Car Company and they have a 
strong feeling of partnership and co-op- 
eration with the factory officials. 

This is Not Theory 

Some may call this a pretty theory. It 
is nothing of the sort. It is sober, solid 
fact, attested by scores of Hudson dealers 
who do just this very thing and do it every 
day. 

The name of the Maxwell Motor Car Com- 
pany at Lawrenceville, 111., with branches 
at Evansville and Vincennes, Indiana, has 
been changed to the A. L. Maxwell Com- 
pany, because of the fact that a company 
already organized in the State of Indiana 
has a name that conflicts with the old name. 
The name is more distinctive and empha- 
sizes the individuality of its chief hustler. 
President A. L. Maxwell. We extend to it 
under its new name all the good wishes 
that we would have wished to it under the 
old, and these are many. 



G. R. Rodgers, service manager for the 
Hudson- Oliver Motor Company of Buffalo, 
was a factory visitor recently and states 
that his company is doing a good business. 
Tt Is making great preparations for the show 
which will be held in Buffalo the latter part 
of January. One of the clever ideas for 
which the company has arranged Is the dis- 
play of a big banner stretching across the 
street leading to the auditorium where the 
auto show will be held. It is a clever and 
exclusive idea, and was quletlv "put over" 
by Oliver so other auto dealers will not hear 
of it until too late to compete with it. 



O 
O 
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SOME proverbs have done more harm than good. 
There occurs to the writer at the moment the proverb, "If 
you want a thing done well, do it yourself." 

I can see nothing but trouble to follow the literal application of 
this proverb. This may sound a little strange to a casual reader, 
but I believe a few moments* thought will convince anyone of the 
falsity of this maxim. 

Where would all the big industries and big businesses of the 
world be if the men who founded them thought they had to do 
everything themselves? 

If the president of the Hudson Motor Car Company insisted 
on doing everything in the entire establishment himself, how would 
it be possible to have a Hudson Motor Car Company at all ? 

If Andrew Carnegie had insisted on the application of this 
proverb, where would his steel business and his fortune have 
been? 

How could Marshall Field have built up his tremendous retail 
business if he had insisted on doing everything himself? 

The Principle That Wins 

In every line of human endeavor the big rewards are given to 
the man who has executive ability. Executive ability is nothing 
more or less than the capacity to get other people to do things 
instead of doing them yourself. 

The man who can give orders to ten people establishes a little 
business. The man who can give orders to 1 0,000 people estab- 
lishes a big business. The man who can give orders to 1 0,000,- 
000 people is an emperor either of a political division or of a 
huge business enterprise. 

Everywhere it is the leader who makes the big success. It is 
the man who can delegate his authority to others who wins. It is 
the man who successfully can tell other people how to do things 
who out-distances the one who tries to do things with his own 
hands or with his own head. 

The Application 

There is a very practical point in this for Hudson dealers. 
Every really big Hudson retail business is run on the principle of, 
"If you want things done well, get somebody else to do it for 
you. 

There are a few instances of big distributors who make a suc- 
cess of their business and who yet know every detail of the entire 
business, but these are exceptions and merely prove the rule. The 
majority of big distributors and dealers who have made a success 
of their business, do so by exercising the functions of captains. 
They have lieutenants, corporals and privates under them. They 
delegate their authority to individuals who are capable of hand- 
ling different departments of their business. They, themselves, 
sit at the center of the web and keep their finger on the various 
lines of communication, but they do exactly the opposite from 
the injunction of the proverb. Their proverb is — if you want a 
big business, if you want a big success, if you want to cover a 
large territory, if you want to sell many cars, if you want things 
done well, dont do them yourself. 



Harder to Order Than to Do 

It is only with difficulty that some people acquire the ability 
to delegate authority. It is much easier to do a thing yourself 
than it is to get some one else to do it as well as you could do it. 
Most people think the opposite. That is where they make a 
mistake. 

If you have never tried it you will discover the truth of the 
assertion very easily by experimentation. Instead of writing a 
good circular letter to a list of your prospects, or instead of get- 
ting out a statement of the position of your stock, the cost of run- 
ning your service or shop department, or any of the details of 
your business — instead of doing these things yourself, try and 
delegate the job to someone else. You will find nine times out of 
ten that it is a very much simpler thing to do it yourself than it is 
to get someone else who will do it equally as well. 

Yet every time you teach someone else to do the thing that you 
could do yourself, you multiply your power by one. 

If you can have a trained force of ten or fifteen men, each one 
of whom will do the thing as you would wish it done, you have 
multiplied your own mentality and your own physical powers by 
just that many units. 

Instead of your business being a one-horse-power it is a ten or 
fifteen horse-power. Thus the cumulative effect of man-power is 
worked out through your ability to get others to do things even 
better than you could do them yourself. 

Utilize the Specialist 

There is also the question of specialists. It very often is found 
in every business that while the head of the business may be able 
to direct operations, still there are others who can do the details of 
certain portions of his business, better than he himself can do them. 

There have been famous musicians who could not themselves 
sing or play on an instrument, but could teach others to do it. 
There have been trainers of athletes, of prize fighters and others, 
who were splendid trainers, but personally poor performers. 

The same is true of every business. Your salesmen may be 
better salesmen than you are, but they may be incapable of guid- 
ing other salesmen or of guiding themselves as successfully as you 
can guide them. 

The selection of the right man in the right place, the knowledge 
of when you have the right man in the right place, and the power 
to leave him alone when he is doing better work than you could 
do, are all indications that point to the big man. 

After all results count. 

If you can pick your men, train your men, and energize your 
men to the point that a big business rolls up at the end of the sea- 
son, and keeps growing more nearly permanent and more success- 
ful, you have solved the problem. It makes little difference then 
whether you can do the thing better than your men, or whether 
your men can do the thing better than you. 

The point is that you have multiplied your limited individual 
power by just the number of effective units you have in your 
organization. 



Answering Objections of Prospects 

(Continued from first page.) 
anything less than a top-notch car win such a record? Every 
man of the 10,000 who is now using the Hudson Light Six-40 
can't be wrong. Why didn't they buy other cars? 

It might be well worth while for dealers to make up an "Ex- 
perience Book** along this line for their salesmen. Make a note 
of all the various objections urged in your particular section and 
the way in which some one of your organization has met them. 
These would form a splendid ground work on which to train new 
salesmen, or to get all the staff into the habit of talking the same 
language. 



It is obvious that this little article is merely suggestive. A 
good-sized book might be filled in giving answers for even a small 
proportion of the points raised by prospective buyers. 



i 



F you can't pull — push. If you 
can't push — for Heaven's sake 
get out of the way. 
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FROM very many dealers all over the 
United States and Canada have come 
samples of "Christmas Greetings" 
sent out by them to their customers. 
It would be impossible to review even a 
few of these here, so that we simply 
acknowledge receipt of them as a whole, 
and extend to all dealers who have sent 
them, the assurance of our response to 
their good wishes for Christmas and the 
New Year. 

Some very notable things have been 
done amongst the dealers and we have 
every confidence that this will be reflected 
in a better and more kindly feeling grow- 
ing up between customers and motor-car 
dealers all over the country. 



Lessey is Strong for the Hudson 

Being asked why he had abandoned the 
make of car he had formerly driven in favor 
of the Hudson, George A. Lessey, director of 
the Universal-Imp Company and formerly 
well known because of his long connection 
with the Edison Studios, said that after driv- 
ing an for some time he decided 

that he wanted a more powerful and larger 
car. "I had to get one, but which one was a 
question. After looking- them all over very 
carefully," said Lessey, "I could see only a 
Hudson Six. 

"Already I have driven my Hudson nearly 
six thousand miles and have for it only the 
very highest praise. There is absolutely no 
vibration and it can simply eat hills. I have 
toured New England and all of Long Island 
without trouble of any kind and will say 
right now, that if ever this car wears out. 
which seems practically impossible, I will at 
once get another Hudson Six." 



Nelson Is Publicity Artist 

A. L. Nelson of the Star Garage, pos- 
sessor of the Hudson "Main Chance" at 
Erie, Penn., secures newspaper publicity 
in quantities, and also frequently. In a 
recent issue of the Erie Dispatch he se- 
cured an insertion not only of the pub- 
licity story in regard to the addition to 
the plant, but also in the "Among the 
Dealers" column he secured insertion In 
four different places of as many items in 
which his name was mentioned. 

One of these contained a little optimistic 
talk which all dealers will do well to put 
in the papers at this time. "I have no 
complaint to make over conditions. Of 
course, business naturally falls off at this 
time of the year, but so fa'r this month I 
have succeeded in selling and delivering 
three machines. I am also booking orders 
ahead for the 1915 season. I think it will 
be the biggest year in the history of 
motordom." 

Other items concerned deliveries of car- 
loads of cars which he had ordered, and 
of deliveries of cars to buyers. 



Boston's Splendid New Building 
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N DECEMBER 1 2 the Henley-Kimball Company, distributors of Hudson 
cars for Boston and vicinity, occupied their fine new premises at 652 Beacon St. 
The company has been located at 893 Boylston St., but on account of the 
increasing volume of business found it absolutely necessary to secure larger quarters. 
They have, therefore, moved into the Boston automobile district at the junction of 
Commonwealth Ave. and Beacon St. 

The building is six stories high, has 
33 1/3 feet frontage, and is 100 feet 
deep. It houses all departments under one 
roof except the service station, which will 
continue to be located in Cambridge. 

The new building has been remodeled 
throughout and is finely equipped with 
salesrooms, showrooms and general offices. 
The salesrooms and showrooms are lo- 
cated on the street floor with offices for 
the members of the firm in the rear. The 
second and fourth floors are devoted to the 
used car department, and the general 
offices and bookkeeping department are 
located on the third floor. The fifth and 
sixth floors are used for the storage of new 
cars. All of the floors are connected by 
passenger and freight elevators. 

The company is now better prepared 
than ever to take care of patrons and at 
the same time have adequate facilities for 
growth. 

Today there are over 2000 Hudson 
cars in Massachusetts. A splendid testi- 
monial to the ability of Mr. A. R. Hen- 
ley and Mr. Geo. B. Kimball, who began 
the business in August, 1911. 

The success of the Henley-Kimball 
Company is one of the marvels of the 
automobile business. It need hardly be 
said that it has been achieved by strictly 
scientific salesmanship and the closest pos- 
sible attention to everything that tends to 
build up a big distributing center. Retail 
sales, wholesale sales, the covering of their 
important territory, service to owners, all 
these points are thoroughly taken care of. 

Very many Hudson dealers will un- 
doubtedly be in Boston at the time of the 
show in March next, and it is suggested 



New Location of Henley-Kimball Company. Boston 

Junction of Commonwealth Avenue and 

Beacon Street 

that as many as possible should call at the 
Henley-Kimball Company's showrooms 
and see what constitutes a thoroughly up- 
to-date and model automobile distributing 
center. 



Listing Used Car Accessories 



THE Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Company of Philadel- 
phia has an excellent contract that must accompany all 
orders including a trade transaction. It is not possible to 
reproduce this form in full, or even in partial size in the TRI- 
ANGLE, but we can give a very good idea of it nevertheless. 

It is printed on paper about the size of ordinary letter paper. 
On the upper part appears the following wording: "Gomery- 
Schwartz Motor Car Company, Used automobile to be accepted 

in partial payment of Hudson Model — , per Contract , 

Allowance , Make , Model — , Year ." 

This is set in three lines across the top of the form. 

Following this is a list of all the accessories that are on the used car, 
consisting of batteries, battery box, body, top, curtains, cushions, dry cells, 
casings on wheels, extra casings, etc. This covers all the details of the 
car including the principal tools and fittings of every kind. The salesman 
who makes the trade must check up every item listed on this blank, and 



then there is no question of misunderstanding. The customer cannot come 
back and say that there were certain things on the car that did not appear 
there, because the blank is checked up by the salesman in the presence 
of the customer and if it is desirable, can be made in duplicate so there 
can be no question whatever as to the accuracy of the check. This seems 
to be a little kink in handling used car problems that might be worthy 
of consideration by other dealers. 

The body of the agreement is reproduced below: 

To obtain full allowance as above, I agree that 
the Automobile is to be delivered in good running 
order, barring: natural wear and tear, subject to your 
inspections and equipped same as when examined, 
and per items checked. In event of any of this 
equipment being- missing* or damaged, this allowance 
is to be reduced accordingly. 

And I hereby certify that there is no lien, claim, 
debt, mortgage or incumbrance of any kind, nature 
or description against the said car now existing, of 
record or otherwise, and that the same is free and 
clear and is my sole and absolute property. 

In case I should cancel my order for the new 
Hudson Automobile after delivery of my used Auto- 
mobile to you. as provided, and after expense (if 
any) for overhauling and putting same in salable 
condition has been incurred by you, and after said 
used Automobile has been sold by you, the proceeds 

of said sale, less a selling commission of per 

cent, and less your repair bill for overhauling, are to 
be turned over to me. 
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Not an engineer's hope — or a designer's dream — but AW ATTAINED SUCCESS 

— The Hudson Six-40 
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How the Six-40 Drew the Crowds at the New York Show 

LAST year the Hudson Six-40 was a new car. It was the biggest thing at the New York show. Everybody 
was wild to see this first car of its type— the new "Light Six" -of which they had heard such great things. 
This year there were other novelties. How much merit they possessed is not important. The mere fact 
that they were new attracted the public. 

But w T e were agreeably surprised to find that the Hudson booth was crowded, jammed, nearly every day. 
People surged about the cars. Some of them were ow r ners and came to the booth with a pleased air of being at 
home. Many were friends of owners. 



Car on Platform Scale Created Interest. 

Much attention was aroused by a Light Six-40 that was 
placed on a platform scale and which showed w T eight of 
2,860 pounds. 

Perhaps the story of how and why it attracted the 
crowd is best told in the words of the lecturer who stood 
on the platform beside the car and talked to visitors. 

"If you own a car or think of owning one," he said, 
"this Hudson Light Six on this scale is to you the most 
practical and most interesting exhibit in all this immense 
building. 

"It shows you, and proves to you, things that every 
man who drives a car should know. This is the only car 
in the entire show that proves its weight before your eyes. 

Car Ready for the Road. 

"The car is ready for the road, w 7 ith the exception of 
gasoline, which is not allowed in the building. It has all 
parts in place, including tool kit, extra rim, side curtains, 
oil, water and grease. 

"With the addition of a few gallons of gasoline you 
could run that car off the platform and all the way to your 
home without adding anything but fuel. You would not 
have to touch a bolt, nut or screw. You could make from 
12 to 23 miles per gallon of gasoline depending on the 
roads, traffic and other conditions. Your tires would last 
you perhaps twice as long as they would on other cars of 
about its size. You would find the car unusually comfort- 
able, as fast as you want it, and remarkably easy to drive. 



"This is because of the light weight of the car, because 
it has a six-cylinder motor, and because it is a Hudson. 

"This scale is certified correct after examination by the 
Department of Weights and Measures of the city of New 
York. Here is the certificate of the inspection. 

"The car is light in weight because it is made of scien- 
tifically light-weight materials. Aluminum is used where 
many builders have cast iron. Hydraulic pressed steel has 
taken the place of heavier and less strong metal. Many 
improvements and refinements have been made by the 
engineers of the Hudson company, celebrated the world 
around for their skill. So the car is staunch, strong, 
serviceable, yet many hundreds, in some cases thousands, 
of pounds lighter, than others. 

Tested on Ten Million Miles of Roads. 

"This car is not a new thing, not an experiment. It is 
not an engineer's hope, nor a designer's dream, but AN 
ATTAINED SUCCESS. There are ten thousand cars, 
just like this one before you, now running on the roads of 
43 different countries. More cars of the Hudson Six-40 
type are in use than of any other car in this show at a 
price of over $1250. 

"Allowing the small mileage of 1,000 per car this means 
that this car ALREADY HAS BEEN TESTED ON TEN 
MILLION MILES OF ROAD. In buying a Hudson 
Light Six-40 you are selecting a car that has proven itself. 
It is no experiment. No mere 'hope.' 

(Continued on pagm thrmm) 



The Hudson Light Six-40 has been thoroughly tested on 10 MILLION MILES of roads 
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THE New York Automobile Show of 1915 is over. 
The first of the big exhibits of the year has passed 
into history. What, then, did it accomplish, what 
impressions did it make, what lessons, if any, can be 
learned from the New York Show? 

Interest in Motor Car Constantly Growing. 

With an actual attendance close to 350,000, the New- 
York Show demonstrated that the hold of the motor-car 
on the public constantly increases. Everyone is agreed 
that never before has there been ex- 
hibited such wide interest in the motor 
car. Prophets there were who pre- 
dicted that this year's show would be 
slack in attendance and light in in- 
terest. How very far they were from 
the mark can be appreciated only by 
those who attended the show. 



faction given by the car, the excellent service rendered by all Hudson 
dealers, the fact that the car could be depended upon at all times, its 
economy of upkeep in tire costs, its low fuel cost, the absence of repair ex- 
pense, and generally the points that have been brought out so often about 
the car in the Triangle and in Hudson literature. 

General Business Indications of the New York Show. 

In a general way it seemed to be the consensus of opinion that the 
attendance of such a crowd at the show and the expressions of visitors 
indicated that no alarm existed in the minds of the public as to business 
prosperity. The crowd was better dressed, more enthusiastic and more 
optimistic than ever before. 



The Six-Cylinder Supreme. 

In spite of a few new things the 
really dominating feature of the show 
was the reiteration of the absolute 
supremacy in numbers and interest of 
the six-cylinder motor. 

Without going into details, figures 
or statistics, it was very evident that 
buyers of medium-priced cars, that is 
cars of say $1,000 and upwards, would 
look at nothing but sixes. There were 
a number of sixes priced even lower 
than this but to the man who was able 
to pay $1,000, or upwards, lower- 
priced cars of any kind apparently did 
not appeal. Four-cylinder cars, ex- 
cepting in low-priced models, were a 
negligible quantity. This confirmation 
by the 1915 Show of the tendency so 
strongly exhibited last year, was very marked. 

There no longer was any necessity for the explaining of the six cylinder 
models. There no longer was any advertising appearing in the New York 
papers calling attention to the difference between the six and the four. 

In the year that has elapsed since the 1914 Show, manufacturers and 
the public generally have accepted as finally settled, the supremacy of 
the six. 

Light Weight Cars, Moderate Size Tires, Low Up- 
keep Expense Were Big Factors. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company, as will be be noted by a reference 
to the photograph of the Hudson booth, here reproduced, showed a Light 
Six-40 on a platform scale. The scale was certified to be accurate by the 
official Weigh-Master for the city of New York. 

As is told in the story on the first page, the car was fully equipped 
ready for the road, and the weight showed on the scale was 2860 lbs. (In 
accordance with show rules there was no gasoline in the car). This proof 
of light weight attracted a tremendous crowd of people. 

A lecturer was in attendance, who explained the car to the people as is 
told in the story on the first page. This need only be referred to here. 

It was evident that light weight in a car was a very desirable feature 
from the standpoint of the public, and the fact that this induced low cost 
of upkeep, made possible low fuel cost and insured tire economy was con- 
sidered to be of immense importance. 

The Hudson was highly praised by the thousands of Hudson owners 
who visited the booth. 

It was gratifying to note that crowds thronged around the Hudson 
cars, expressing admiration of their lines, of their general appearance, 
of the virtues of the motor, telling stories of what their friends had done 
with the Hudson car, and in other ways testifying to the strong hold it 
had on the public. 

The points emphasized in the talk of visitors were the uniform satis- 



The Hudaon Exhibit at the New York Show. 

The fact that people exhibited a very remarkable personal interest 
in the cars shows there is a very large automobile buying power ready 
to be set free as soon as the spring season opens. 

Thousands of people left their names for catalogs at the various 
booths. Other thousands expressed their intention of making purchases 
of cars at an early date. 

A number of sales were made by all the companies, although it seemed 
to be the general opinion that the retail sales as a whole were not so large as 
on previous years, a condition that was quite expected. 

As a matter of fact, Hudson sales were as numerous as ever, and little 
difference could be noted in the attitude of our purchasers. 

On the whole, however, the sales were believed not to be as large 
as has been the case at previous shows. 

This does not possess any particular significance, unless perhaps it 
shows that dealers' organizations are being strengthened and people prefer 
to see the car at their own dealer's and buy there rather than to buy during 
a show. 

The value of the show seemed to lie in the opportunity it gave for 
comparison, almost side by side, of numerous types of cars. The effect 
was impressionistic rather than detailed. In other words, the visitor 
went away with a decided impression toward certain classes of cars rather 
than toward any one individual car. 

Verdict of the Puhlic. 

It may be said, therefore, in a few words, that the public verdict 
on the 1915 show at New York is that the six-cylinder car is the car that 
is desired by the buyer who chooses anything at $1000 or over. 

Further, that he insists on a light-weight car, that gives him mod- 
erate tire cost with plenty of carrying power, that gives him a high mile- 
age per gallon of gasoline, and that has the advantage of an artistically 
designed, streamline body, with, of course, the regular accessories of 
{Continued on pate 4.) 
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Separating the Cream From the Mailing List 



Please send me further details 

19 IS HUDSOtf -Sta-40" , 



Roadster 
CabrioUt 



MAILING LISTS are of many kinds. Some are made 
up of actual, bona fide prospects. Others are more or 
less general, composed of people who should own 
cars, or of those who now are owners of cars and may be 
presumed to be in the market for new ones. 

To separate the wheat from the chaff, the cream from 
the list, is sometimes desirable. It is wise to try out the 
list occasionally to ascertain what effect the letters 
are having, and to pick 
out those who are soon 
to become buyers. 

The postal card here 
illustrated is designed 
to do this. 

It is to be enclosed 
with the circular letters 
sent to the mailing list. 
It is not intended to be 
sent every week. Once in 
two weeks, or possibly 
once in four weeks usu- 
ally will be found suffi- 
cient. 

Cards may or may 
not be stamped before 
enclosing them in the 
circular letter. It will be 
found a good investment 

to attach a one-cent stamp to each before mailing it. Be- 
cause it easily is worth one cent each for the added suggestion 
it gives the recipient to fill out and return the card. Men 
hesitate to throw away a post card on which is a one- 
cent stamp. It isn't so much the value of the stamp. It 
is the instinctive objection to wasting money. 

These cards will be furnished by the factory, imprinted 



(Date) 

regarding HUDSON 



cars checked belov* 



1913 HUDSON M 8tx-54" 



wm Limooaina 

I Landau Limousin* |_J Sedan 

(Ckaak mod*) or models in which re* are fntarootod) 

If so, what make? 



§ 



Do you now own a car ? 

How old is h and what model? 

When do you expect to purchase a new car ? 
Will you trade now lor future delivery ? 

(Nam*) 



(Stroet and Number) _ 
(City) 



with the name and address of the dealer on the front, for 
$1.00 per 1,000. No reduction on larger quantities. 
This price does not cover the cost to the factory. 

It will be noticed that all 1915 models of Hudson cars are 
mentioned on the card. And it will be evident that some pros- 
pects may check models which cannot be furnished. Never- 
theless it offers to the dealer an opportunity to get in touch 
with the man, and in all probability it will not then be diffi- 
cult to switch his selec- 
tion to some other model. 
The use of this card 
will wonderfully vitalize 
your mailing list. It will 
bring to you definite in- 
formation. It will pay 
for itself a hundred times 
over. 

Don't be disappointed 
if the percentage of re- 
turns is small. How high 
it is depends on the kind 
of a mailing list you are 
using. How good are the 
replies you get hinges on 
the care and system you 
used when you selected 
your list. 

But whatever kind of 
a list you are using try out this reply card. 



Send orders for "Prospect Reply Cards" on regular 
parts order blanks at the stated price of $1.00 per 1,000. 
They will be imprinted with desired address — and sent you 
postpaid within 24 hours after receipt of order. 



(Stau). 



How the Six-40 Drew the Crowds at the New York Show 

(Continued From Pagm Onm) 



Choose the' Car of Experience Not Experiment. 

4 'You should choose an automobile as you would a 
doctor or a lawyer. You take the man who has proven 
his ability, whom your friends patronize, not the one who 
simply thinks he has ability, or has had no experience. 
The car to buy is the car that already has been tested and 
proven. 

"If you had ten thousand friends who owned motor 
cars and each one of these friends came to you and told you 
that this Hudson Light Six-40 was the best car he ever 
owned or drove you would not hesitate long in your choice. 
That is what the 10,000 owners of this Hudson Light Six 
will tell you. 

"Weight doesn't always mean strength. A man who 
weighs 300 pounds is not, for that reason, stronger than the 
man who weighs 150. He carries too much weight. It 
tires him to carry himself around. Every 300 pounds 
added to the weight of your car means that you carry two 
extra passengers. You know what a difference that means 
in the handling and running of your car. There are many 
cars of about the size of this Hudson 40 that weigh more 
than 600 pounds heavier. That is equal to carrying 
FOUR EXTRA PASSENGERS EVERY TIME YOU 
USE THE CAR. 

Hudson Light Six Unequalled. 

"I make this assertion now, that there is nothing that 
any similar car in this show can do that this Hudson Six-40 
cannot do BETTER. 

"Of course there are small, almost toy cars that will use 
less fuel and tires. These cannot be compared with a 
high-class, good-sized car like this. But when it comes to 
economy, low cost of tires, hill climbing, freedom from 



over-heating, comfort, speed, ease of driving and things o i 
this sort, no car built excels this Hudson Light Six. Few 
are in the same class with it. 

"Now I do not merely make this as an assertion. If 
you wish to try it I will have a driver take you out in the 
duplicate of this car and SHOW YOU on the roads and 
hills that the car is just what I say. And remember there 
are ten thousand men who NOW OWN A CAR LIKE 
THIS, who will tell you that their car is doing just this 
EVERY DAY." 

(Repeating the talk from the beginning) 
"So if you own a car or think of owning one this Hudson 
Light Six, on this scale, is to you the most practical and 
most interesting exhibit in all this immense building." 

This "Talk" Merely an Outline. 

The foregoing is, of course, merely an outline, a skeleton, 
of the "lecture." It always was broken by questions and 
incidental information. 

If anyone attempted to get into an argument, technical 
or otherwise, the lecturer would say: "I cannot stop to 
take up individual questions. That would not be fair to 
others. But I will call a representative of the Hudson 
company who will be glad to answer any questions you 
wish to ask." He then would beckon to some salesman 
near, and thus would avoid a wordy argument. 

Any person who wished to test the scales could seat 
themselves in the car, or step on the running board, and 
the scale then would indicate their exact weight, proving 
its accuracy. 

The same exhibit will be used at the Chicago show, 
beginning January 23rd, with some improvements and 
additions learned by the experience at New York. 
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IN EVERY community, however small, there are some 
BIG MEN. 
Sometimes there is only ONE big, upstanding man 
within a circle of several miles. 

Yet every reader of the Triangle, however small his 
territory, undoubtedly knows of one or more of these men. 
They are possessed of more wealth than their neighbors, 
they have the biggest business, the biggest house, they are 
social leaders. Newspapers refer to them as "our leading 
citizen." Their social and business associates regard them 
with a certain respect, almost awe. 
* * * * * 

These men are all automobile owners. The exceptions 
are so few that they are not worth mentioning. 

Usually the car they own is the finest in the neighbor- 
hood. It may or may not be driven by a chauffeur. 

Most of these men are good buyers, yet are inclined to 
exercise a careful regard for their dollars. Many of them 
made their money by economy and forethought. They 
spend it in the same way. 

Hence they are not apt to snap up the first car offered 
them, when in the market for a new car. Price is sure to 
be a determining factor in their choice. 
******* 

Thousands of Hudson cars are sold to buyers of this 
class. 

Very many of these cars are Light Sixes. In some 
cases, where the dealer or salesman is above the average 
in ability, the car sold is a "54". 

In practically every case the buyer is really a logical 
"54" owner. He has plenty of money to buy the $2350 car. 
It is the car that corresponds with his position, his wealth, 
the social standing of his family. 

About the only reason he buys the "40" is because the 
salesman does not sufficiently sell him on the larger car. 

And every time one of these "54" prospects gets away 
from you with only the purchase of a "40" YOU LOSE 
$200 OR MORE in cash and you lose a great deal more in 
the loss of prestige and advertising that you should have 
from the sale of the big car. 

***** 

Try the "lead pencil" rule just here. 

Take a sheet of paper and your soft, black, lead pencil. 

Write down the names of the men in your territory who 
are logical owners of a big, impressive car like the Hudson 
Six-54. Maybe there is only one man. Possibly there are 
several. 

Then, applying the principles of analytic salesmanship, 
set down the name of the car the man now drives, its year 
and model, its general condition. Determine on what 
should be the "trading value" — to you — of the car. Then 
select the accessories, if any, that should go with the new 
car— the "54". 



Having this settled proceed, — on the system suggested 
in the Triangle article of December 5th — to "Analyze Your 
Prospect". Find out the details of your man's financial, 
business and social position. Get a line on his hobbies, 
his pleasures, how he spends his time. 

With all this information in your note-book and in your 
head— GO OUT TO SELL HIM A HUDSON SIX-54. 
***** 

Before you sneer at this suggestion, and call it fanciful, 
absurd, impractical, just tell me in how many cases you 
have TRIED IT. How many "54" prospects have been 
gone after by your salesmen or yourself in this thorough, 
systematic, determined manner? How many have been 
deliberately selected and SOLD by perseverance, adept- 
ness, adroitness, shrewd study of their habits, their busi- 
ness, and their ideas? 

Ever and always it is a rule of success to select your 
mark, pick out your target, choose your goal. To drift 
along, in a happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss fashion won't get 
you very far. 

You can do the same thing with selling automobiles — 
especially when selling a car like the "54" adapted to cer- 
tain, individual, prominent buyers. 

It is quite probable that, on first approach, you will find 
your man "not interested." It is even more than prob- 
able ; it is practically certain. 

Yet to give up on that account is to show yourself a 
mere order-taker. The real salesman EXPECTS that reply 
to his first inquiries. But he then proceeds, in a score of 
ways, to CREATE INTEREST. 

First he makes the man dissatisfied with his present 
car. Then he excites interest in a new one. Or he does 
both at the same time. Then he narrows the interest 
down to the Hudson Six-54. Then he gets the order. 

If the man already was interested in a Hudson Six-54, 
if he already had decided to buy it, if all that was necessary 
was to present the order for his signature, YOU wouldn't 
have your present occupation. A ten-year-old boy could 

sell automobiles under those conditions. 

***** 

Every time you deliver a "40" when you should have 
sold a "54" you lose $200 or thereabouts. 

Energetic, intelligent salesmanship will save those "two 
hundreds" for you. 

There are 1,000 Hudson dealers in the United States 
and Canada who can each sell at least one "54" in the next 
three months. One thousand buyers will select the "54" 
instead of the "40" if YOU urge it with sufficient strength 
and persistence. 

Are YOU one of the men who is throwing away $200 
bills? Are you one of the order-takers who delivers a "40" 
simply because he hasn't pep and steam enough to put over 
the "54" that will please the man very much better than 
the smaller, less impressive car? 



Impressions of the 

New York Show 

(Continued from page 2.) 

electric starting and lighting, one-man top, 
demountable rims and other details of this 
kind. 

Aside from the confirmation of six-cylinder 
supremacy, the show could not be said to be 



distinguished by any one specially strong feat- 
ure. 

Last year was the inception of the six- 
cylinder light-weight era and the New York 
show of 1915 was very decidedly an echo and 
a repetition of the universal acceptation of the 
six-cylinder motor and light-weight car as the 
acme of present day automobile practice. 



J. L. McClelland of the McClelland- 
Gentry Motor Company combines pleasure 



with business in a very profitable manner 
by "getting into the paper" with a story 
of his hunting trip in a Hudson "54" 
recently. He impresses people in his com- 
munity with the fact that the Hudson is a 
t?ood car by testing it out himself in a 
very thorough manner, and then giving 
the result of his tests to the public. 

"John L." secured plenty of quail, also 
a coyote. Carger game was seen, but 
owing to the fact that it was the closed 
season, none of it was killed. "Mac" is 
some hunter — and some publicity artist. 
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Winners of the Selling Contest 



The "baseball" contest is over. December 31st was 
the last date for recording hits and bases. Final figures 
have now been made up and we are able to announce the 
winners. A last issue of the "Sporting Extra" will be on 
the press within a few days with complete story of the 
entire contest. In the meantime here is advance informa- 
tion of those who won. 



FINAL STANDING OF LEAGUES 



1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 



McAneeny League 
Behn League . . 
Winningham League 
Coffin League . . 
Jackson League . . 
Chapin League . . 



.508 percent. 
.486 percent. 
.450 percent. 
.443 percent. 
.425 percent. 
.387 percent. 



SILVER CUP WINNERS. 



Washington, D. C, Team, Jackson League. . . 

Los Angeles, Cal., Team, Coffin League 

San Francisco, Cal., Team, Behn League. . . . 
Columbus, Ohio, Team, McAneeny League. . 
Albany, N. Y., Team, Winningham League. . 
Detroit, Mich., Team, Chapin League 



.960 percent. 
.853 percent. 
.850 percent. 
.765 percent. 
.707 percent. 
.551 percent. 



SALESMEN WHO WON OFFICERS' PRIZES. 



S. S. Parkhurst, Webster City, Iowa, Chapin 

Prize of $200 Record 8.000 percent. 

M. H. Green, Los Angeles, Cal., Coffin Prize 

of $100 Record 7.143 percent. 

H. G. Kneessi, Washington, D. C, Jackson 

Prize of $50 Record 4.646 percent. 



Comment on the Contest 



THE contest was a splendid success. It 
brought out the best there was in salesmen 
the country over at a time when the sale 
of automobiles is apt to be slowed down by cli- 
matic conditions. 

It helped the smaller dealers and individual 
salesmen to a stronger realization of their ability 
to make sales in the face of difficult conditions. 

The way in which salesmen from the smaller 
territories walked away with thousands of dollars 
paid them for excess sales proved the faith of the 
sales department in Hudson representatives to be 
well founded. 

One of the remarkable features of the contest 
was the large amount of prize money that went 
to the smaller territories. The big prize of the 
contest was won by a man in a comparatively 
small section who also pulled down a fine check 
for his over-sales. 

The contest rounded out the calendar year 
with a splendid total of Hudsons delivered in 
every city and hamlet in America. It made 1914 
the banner year of the Hudson. It showed us 
all — salesman, dealer and factory — that WE CAN 
DO WHAT WE WILL TO DO. It proved 
conclusively that wherever sales are proportion- 
ately lower than the established ratio it is OUR 
fault, not the fault of the car or of the buying 
public. 

The thanks of the factory are due in generous 
measure to the team leaders, coaches and others 
who so efficiently and enthusiastically worked 
with us to make this sales campaign both enjoy- 
able and profitable. 
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How Farmers Profit 

By the Power of the Automobile to Bring 
Them Closer to Town 



THE biggest job in the world is to get men to think 
about their work. 
The thing that operates more than any other to 
beat men back is their inability or their unwillingness to 
use their heads as much or more than their hands. 

Everything in the world that amounts to anything has 
been born first in the brain of one man. 

Long before the keel of the Lusitania was laid down, 
her designer saw the finished vessel in his mind's eye. He 
alone of the inhabitants of the earth, knew what the boat 
would look like before a pencil was put to paper on its plan. 

The Eiffel Tower, the Wool worth Building, the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the New York Subway, the San Francisco Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and thousands of other wonderful 
achievements all first originated in some man's head. 

Apply to Every Day Things. 

This idea has a very practical application to every-day life and work. 

Time and again it has been proved that the dealer and salesman who 
intelligently plans his activities outruns the man who does no thinking, 
but merely "hustles." 

Tnless properly directed, energy is not effective. 

The thoughtful use of spare minutes may make a tremendous differ- 
ence in a man's earning capacity. 

Far too many men fritter away valuable time in merely inconse- 
quential conversation, or occupations. 

This of course is not a new thought. It has been mentioned many 
times, too, in the Triangle. 

Getting Men to Think. 

There are many practical ways of inducing or teaching men to think. 

Dealers and distributors use many of these plans. 

The weekly or daily meeting where is held an interchange of ideas is 
always valuable. The offering of a reward either financial or of some 
other character, for any suggestion that will improve the organization, or 
methods of salesmanship, has been found of value. A discussion of articles 
in the Triangle, or of policies made public by the factory, is frequently 
an excellent method of getting the organization to think. 

The Experience Note Book. 

A plan that has appealed to many dealers, and that has many argu- 
ments in its favor, is the keeping of a note-book by the salesmen. 

This plan comprehends that whenever a salesman comes up against 
some unusual objection raised by a prospect, he should report this objection 
and his method of overcoming it. 

If he has not at the time been able to overcome it, he should ask sug- 
gestions from other salesmen. 

When the objection has been successfully met and disposed of, the 
incident should be put into writing, reproduced by the mill ti graph process, 
or some other process of this character, and each of the salesmen should 
be furnished with a copy of this to be pasted or inserted in his personal 
note-book. 

In this way there will be built up a fund of practical experience in the 
answering of actual objections raised by prospects, that will be found 
invaluable. 

Occasionally the experience meeting should take the form of a con- 
fessional, where the salesmen report their failures, and as nearly as possible 
the reasons why they failed. If they, themselves, are not able to deter- 
mine this reason, it should be a matter of discussion in the meeting to 
try and ascertain why it was the sale was lost. 

Of course, there are numerous cases where the reason is very apparent 
and lies right on the surface. There are others, however, where the real 
reason for the loss of the sale is not so distinctly in evidence. 

It is in these cases that an analysis of the occasion would be found of 
intense interest and value. Even if these ideas and experiments do not 
lead to anything else than to encourage the habit of thinking among the 
organization, very much will have been gained. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 

5~ OME SALESMEN have to he cranhi uj, \ 

_ by the boss every day. Others are self-starters. 1 
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FARM land values are strongly affected by the dis- 
tance from the nearest market town or shipping point. 
Land one mile from town is worth much more pro- 
portionately than land ten miles from town. 

The motor-car reduces ten miles to one. Farms that 
were a long way from market and shipping are now but 
a few minutes' distant. And time is the real measure of 
distance. So ten miles has been reduced to one. 

And land is worth much more proportionately because 
the farmer can get quick cash for truck, poultry, butter 
and eggs. He can haul more grain and produce to market 
to take advantage of good prices that often only last a 
short time. 

It is a psychological fact that the farmer who owns land 
worth $200 an acre will make it produce bigger and better 
crops than he got from the same land when it was valued 
at only $50 per acre. So everything that raises farm values 
raises crop values. 

When the farmer buys a motor-car, he immediately 
becomes a much more important member of his commun- 
ity. He makes more money, he meets more of his neigh- 
bors, he broadens his horizon, he boosts for good roads, 
he helps to raise the social, industrial and educational tone 
of his community. 

Ideas such as the above are of value to dealers who 
live in the smaller cities and towns where much dependence 
rests on the agricultural interests. It is worth while to 
urge them, too, on the attention of small-town bankers. 

Some small bankers cannot see beyond the total of their 
deposits. A wider horizon on the part of the banker will 
be of practical help to any motor-car dealer. 



Hudson Prospects Bright In 
Minnesota 



'ITH ready cash on hand, realized from crops sold 
at high prices, the farmers of the Northwest, and 
residents of small towns there, are likely to be- 
come the largest buyers of automobiles during the next 
six months. This fact stands out as the predominating 
feature of the trade today/' says E. C. Thompson, manager 
of the Twin City Motor Car Company of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

4 'There is a noticeable activity on the part of the above 
class of buyers. Numerous inquiries prove that interest 
in Hudson cars is keen, and the cash deposits as initial 
payments on automobiles cinches the prediction made 
some time ago that there will be no waiting for spring. 

"Several instances can be enumerated where dealers 
have been making daily deliveries to customers out in the 
country. People from this section have been frequent 
visitors along Automobile Row and each is very insistent 
that he be given the first delivery. Such facts go to 
show that business in automobiles is brisk for those who 
are making effective bids for it. It instills confidence into 
us that the fast arriving selling season is to be a record- 
breaker for the Hudson." 
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THERE are some dealers, we fear, who do not really 
KNOW the Six-54. They are so intensely interested 
in the Light Six-40 that they fail to realize that its 
"Big Brother" is a very husky and admirable member of 
the Hudson family of great cars. 

Often objects close to our eyes obscure the vision of 
bigger things that we could see if we would. Sometimes 
the unseen holds for us VALUES UNDREAMED OF 
because unknown. 



Go see the "54". If you do not own one and have 
never closely examined the car take a TRIP to the show- 
room of your distributor and carefully inspect this splendid 
production. 

You will find it to be possessed of POSSIBILITIES 
greater far than you appreciate. 

Have a drive in the car. Put it on its mettle. Take 
it over the hills and through the tough places. Pit it 
against snow, mud, sand, any and every obstacle that 
might daunt the best car you know. 

Call to mind the things you have seen other high-class, 
high-grade big cars do. See if the "54" does not MORE 
than measure up to the BEST you know in big car values. 

******* 

Do a little FIGURING on the "54". See what there 
is in it for you on the sale of the big car. Ask your dis- 
tributor to take time to post you on the ATTRACTIVE 
PROFIT possible on placing a few of these. 

Take with you when you go a list of the "big" men 



in your territory who SHOULD BE owners and users of 
a car as "big" as themselves. 

Go over this list with your distributor. He will be 
GLAD to co-operate with you in interesting these prospects. 

Never mind if there seems no PRESENT interest on 
the part of the men whose names you select. Interest 
can be AROUSED. Attention can be excited. 

Write the FACTORY about it. Ask us to tell you ways 
of placing the "54". Don't "generalize" but get down to 
BRASS TACKS. Be specific. 



We have sold already, over 10,000 of the Light Six. 
It practically sells itself. It dominates the Light-Six class. 
It covers the motor market of America like a blanket. 

But we have OTHER CARS to sell besides the "40". To 
let the "big car" buyer slip away to rivals is no part of 
our program. You should be equally interested with us 
in this desire. 

The "54" is selling wonderfully well. But we want it 
to sell BETTER. 

We never are satisfied. To be satisfied is to retro- 
grade. One must either progress or slip BACKWARD. 
To stand still is business suicide. 

We want YOU to go forward with US. To help us 
add the "big car" buyer to our list of users and friends. 

It will PROFIT you now and for all time to work out 
more thoroughly this only half-appreciated possibility that 
is found in the SIX-54. 




The G. W. Blake Auto Company has its 
headquarerts in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Their Hudson contract gives them sales privi- 
leges in four counties. In one of these, El 
Paso, motor cars in use number 1,472, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the County 
Clerk from records of State automobile 
licenses issued to date during the present 
year. There are 115 makes of cars in use in 
the county and Blake has the Hudson right 
up near the top. Thirty-one Hudsons are in 
use in El Paso County, which has a popula- 
tion of slightly over 43,000. This gives Blake 
a proportion of one Hudson to about every 
1,400 people, and considering Colorado 
Springs alone, which has a population of 
29,000, a proportion of one Hudson to about 
every 9,500 people. All of Blake's territory 
is more or less mountainous, which seems to 
prove that the Hudson has power when 
needed. 



"I think my 1914 Hudson Six-40 Phaeton 
is the best car built for the money. It can 
climb to the top of any mountain loaded with 
seven passengers — all fat ones." So says 
R. W. Madsen, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a 
Hudson-Botterill booster. 



W. L. DuBroy, general manager for H. O. 
Harrison Company, distributor for San Fran- 
cisco and surrounding territory, has been so 
busy selling Hudson cars that he decided to 
take a rest and a vacation at the New York 
Show. "W. L." stopped off at the factory 
en route to New York to see how things were 
done at headquarters. 



Some dealers are getting quite a nice sale 
for landaulets and limousines through the 
undertaking trade. There is a thought here 
that is worth following up. 



Women — everywhere — love the handsome 
lines of the Hudson models. 

A short time ago when Mme. Alma Gluck, 
famous concert and operatic star, was in 
Detroit, a 1915 Hudson Six-54 Sedan was 
placed at her disposal for the day, and her 
first remark upon seeing it was, "Oh, what 
a beautiful car! How handsome!" And by 
the end of the day she had decided she 
would trade in her Six-40 phaeton for one. 

More recently Mile. Anna Pavlowa, the 
famous Russian dancer, gave expression to 
practically the same words. The Imperial 
Motor Car Company, Nashville, Tenn., of- 
fered a Six-40 demonstrator to take the 
famous dancer to her hotel, since thev had 
heard of the regard in which she held the 
Hudson car. When asked what she thought 
of the Six-40, she exclaimed, "Oh, ze beau- 
tiful car. It is so graceful and so comfortable, 
and I cannot hear it running." 



whenever I had occasion to ask any atten- 
tion." 



Messrs. Ailing and Miles, Hudson Six hus- 
tlers in the city of Rochester, which is in the 
commonwealth of New York, are hereby 
elected to membership in the Allied Associa- 
tion of Good Service Dealers, which already 
has a large and prosperous membership 
among the personnel of the Hudson Dealers' 
family. 

Application for the enrolling of their name 
was made by A. H. Warren, manager of the 
Balcom Music Company of Rochester, who 
writes as follows : "You doubtless have had 
a great many letters from satisfied owners, 
but it gives me sincere pleasure to advise you 
that I am absolutely delighted with my car 
which was purchased over a year ago, and 
particularly with the service rendered by 
your representatives in Rochester. They 
have been most courteous and painstaking 



Electric cars long have been advertised 
as ideally suited for Christmas and birth- 
day presents for the prospect's "better 
hair' or a favorite daughter. But now 
that electric starters have made it easily 
possible for women to drive gasoline cars, 
the latter, because of their greater speed 
and larger travel-radius, are gaining favor 
daily. H. W. Kern of the Central Garage, 
doing a thriving business in LaSalle, 111., 
reports that one of the handsome 1915 
Hudson Six-54 Sedans w r as purchased by 
Mrs. L. B. Seiver and presented to her 
daughter for a Christmas present. Hud- 
son cars, because of their beauty, are 
great favorites. 



llert Leslie is again with the Harold L. 
Arnold organization, selling Hudson motor 
cars. He was with Mr. Arnold as citv sales 
manager during the rapid-fire times of 1912 
and was successful in selling a large num- 
ber of Hudson motor cars. 



"You people make us love the Hudson 
car more and more pvery day, by the way 
in which you care for your cars." So says 
H. C. Shreve. who, with J. E. Fletcher, 
forms the Andalusia Tire & Accessorv 
Company, possessors of the "Main Chance" 
in Andalusia. Truly service is the slogan 
for Hudson dealers to feature. 



Distributor Harold L. Arnold of Los 
Angeles reports excellent sales during the 
month of December, having delivered practi- 
cally "a car a day" up to Christmas. 
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nsilio Non Impetu 

(By persuasion rather than by force) 



>> 



THE head line is the Ynotto from the crest of an ancient 
Scotch family. It probably originated because of some 
family trait. It is to be supposed that members of the 
family were famed for making a point by the power of 
persuasion, rather than by a resort to force. 

Take another story in this same connection; the fable 
of "The Sun and the North Wind." 

During a discussion between the Sun and the North 
Wind, in which each claimed to be the stronger, it was 
proposed that a test should be made in order to determine 
their relative powers. 

A traveler, wrapped in a cloak, was walking along the 
highway. It was suggested that whichever of the two, 
the Sun or the North Wind, could take the traveler's cloak 
from him would be judged the stronger. 

The North Wind "won the toss," as they say in sport- 
ing parlance, and literally "took a whirl" at the traveler. 
He blew his coldest blast and his strongest, but the traveler 
only clutched his cloak more tightly about him. The 
harder the wind blew the tighter the traveler held onto 
his cloak. The North Wind was forced to give up in disgust. 

Then the Sun took a hand. He beamed warmly on 
the traveler, who shortly unfastened his cloak. A little 
later, finding it too heavy for his comfort, he cast it aside 
under a tree and went on his way. 

Thereupon, of course, the Sun was declared the victor. 
His powers of -persuasion were more effective than all the 
North Wind's force. 

The Application Is Plain 

Really the story is so plain that it almost requires no application. 

Syrup catches more flies than vinegar. Soft words are better 
than tones of thunder. 

The quiet, persuasive dealer and salesman does double and 
treble the business that is done by the blustering, hustling kind, who 
endeavors by mere force to make his sales. 

The more we try to put force into our words and actions, the 
weaker we become. 

Look at the angry man. His voice rises far beyond its natural 
pitch, yet the angrier he becomes the less powerful is he. To lose 
controf of one's self, and to shout and roar at the top of one's voice 
merely indicates childishness and weakness. 

Strong men always arc quiet men. 

Men of real authority speak in low tones. The ranter and the 
shouter is as ineffective in everyday life as he is in the pulpit or on 
the platform. 

Well -Poised Men Conspicuous 

To be quite frank, this is hardly the day of the quiet, well-poised, 
persuasive individual. Many a five-foot shelf of salesmanship litera- 
ture is written on the text of beating down the opposition of the buyer 
and forcing the sale. 

It is unfortunate that authors of these books should in this way 
convey to readers an entirely incorrect view of what constitutes 
really good salesmanship. 

As a matter of fact, this pounding, forceful attitude is found 
most generally only in the pages of these books. It is not common 
among practical salesmen. 

The doctrine of mere hustling is rapidly going out of favor. 

More and more it is coming to be realized that the Napoleon of 
salesmanship is not the man of gigantic stature and loud voice, who 
rushes violently up and down the land preceded by a band, consist- 
ing mainly of trombones. He is more apt to be a quiet, well-poised 
individual, who is most inconspicuous when he is doing his best work 



The Customer's Standpoint 

Buyers of motor-cars are pretty big men. 

A prominent man, a good salesman himself, was a prospect for 
a motor-car. He bought from a certain salesman. On being asked 
why he had passed by another man whom it was thought he would 
patronize, he said: "I am a good deal bigger in my estimation than 
he is, and that must be taken into consideration, if I am to bite the 
tempting bait the dealer holds out." 

There is in those few works the gist of a whole lot of lost orders. 

Many a young Hudson salesman, or the salesman of any other 
car for that matter, is inclined to plume himself a little on his posi- 
tion. Such an attitude is instantly recognized by the customer, and 
is resented. 

The prospect usually is not accustomed to being treated in this 
manner. He himself is a captain, he has men under him to whom 
he says, as did the man in the old Bible story, "Go there, and he 
goeth, come here and he cometh, do this and he doeth it." 

Such a man is not inclined to accept the lordly tone with which 
he sometimes is greeted. 

To be on the safe side it is well to treat every prospect as though 
he were a much bigger man than the salesman. Avoid entirely the 
dictatorial tone. Forget all you have read about "pounding" and 
"hammering" and "beating it in" and all such phrases. 

Train yourself to keep your voice on a low pitch, speak slowly 
and distinctly, never knock the other man, never contradict the 
customer, make your point quietly and logically, instead of trying 
to emphasize it by shouting. 

All of this may seem elementary and very much on the school- 
teacher style, but we wish it distinctly understood that we assume 
no such attitude. It merely is put in this form because this is the 
easiest way to present it. 

We recognize also that there are very many readers of the 
Triangle to whom these suggestions are quite unnecessary. Yet 
we remind these experienced old-timers, who probably know more 
about salesmanship than does the writer, that there are very many 
thousand younger dealers and younger salesmen who are not so far 
over in the book and to whom an article of this kind is a gold mine of 
ideas. 

Some of the top-notch salesmen in the Hudson Big Family have 
fed on the food served up to them in the Triangle, and have grown so 
lusty and so strong that they have passed their competitors one by 
one until they are on the top rung of the ladder of success. 

The Atmosphere of Faith 

Absolute faith and perfect confidence on the part of the dealer 
or the salesman in the article that he represents has a most powerful 
psychological effect on the prospect. 

Insensibly, unconsciously the customer is impressed. The very 
quietness and confidence of the salesman goes sometimes further than 
his words. 

The appearance of eagerness in presenting an argument fre- 
quently defeats its object. 

There is salesmanship in the glance of the eye, the turn of the 
lip, or even in absolute silence. Successful salesman have been known 
who were famous for their use of wordless persuasion. The prospect 
would present some statement he had heard in favor of a rival car, we 
will say. The salesman would make no reply whatever, but would stand 
for as much as half a minute, possibly, with merely a slight smile 
of incredulity on his lips. It is sometimes more impressive than the 
most vigorous protestation. Try it out if you don't believe it, and 
prove it to be a fact. 

By the Persuasion Route 

It will be found profitable to spend a little time in studying 
out the ideas suggested by this brief article. This by no means covers 
the ground. It merely touches the outskirts, yet these leads will, 
under thoughtful consideration develop into valuable principles. 

It will be worth any man's time to make a little tabulation for 
himself of things to do in meeting prospects, and then to try out his 
system in actual practice. 
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Average Price Obtained for Used Cars Sold by Hudson Dealers 
During October, November and December, 1914 



In 

Northeastern 

States 



In 

Southern 

States 



In 
Central 
States 



In 

Middle West 

States 



In 
Pacific 
States 



910 Hudson 

911 Hudson 

912 Hudson 

913 Hudson "37" 

913 Hudson "54" 

913 Hudson "54" Coupe 

914 Hudson Six "40" Phaeton 
914 Hudson Six "40" Cab 

914 Hudson Six "54" 

915 Hudson Six "40" 

913 Abbott-Detroit 

910 Apperson 

913 Apperson 

910 Buick 

911 Buick 

913 Buick 

914 Buick T. C. 4 Cyl 

909 Cadillac 

910 Cadillac 

912 Cadillac 

914 Cadillac 

910 Chalmers 

911 Chalmers 4 Pass. T. C 

911 Chalmers Lim 

913 Chalmers 

Carnation 

911 E. M. F 

912 E. M. F 

912 Everett 

908 Ford 

912 Ford 

912 Ford 

912 Ford 

913 Ford 

914 Ford 

912 Firestone 

910 Franklin Lim. 

912 Franklin 

914 Grant Rdr 

914 Hupmobile 

910 Maxwell 

911 Maxwell 

912 Maxwell 

914 Maxwell (25) 

910 Mitchell 

912 Mitchell 

909 Marmon 

913 Moon 

912 Marathon 

910 Oakland 

912 Oakland 

913 Oakland 

914 Oakland 

910 Overland 

912 Overland Coupe 

913 Overland 

914 Overland T. C 

912 Olds Coupe 

914 Ohio 

909 Packard 

910 Packard 

913 Packard 

914 Paige "25" 

913 Regal 

913 R. C. H 

913 Reo 

912 Studebaker 

913 Studebaker "35" T. C. 4 Cyl. 

914 Studebaker Coupe 

907 Stevens Duryea 

911 Stoddard-Dayton 

912 Stoddard-Dayton 

913 Staver 

910 Stearns 

910 Winton 

912 Warren 



$390 
395 
555 
790 

1000 

H35 
1300 
1435 
1390 



231 
800 



300 



240 



375 
425 



110 
425 



450 



490 
700 



550 
550 



755 
730 



1500 



500 
250 



550 
200 
400 
450 



700 



462 
850 



350 



500 



$220 

560 
865 
800 
1150 
1042 
1100 
1250 



350 
600 
225 
500 

638 



1350 
350 



625 



300 
665 

350 Cpe. 
300 T.C. 
Town 235 

175 Rdr 

350 

500 
.... 
275 
450 



700 
1000 
1500 



250 



125 



367 
510 



500 
400 

'300 
125 
500 



300 
600 

'716 
575 
650 
600 
650 

2086 
800 



475 
250 

500 T.C. 
250 
412 
625 
700 
250 

325 



250 



600 



500 



800 



S... 

500 
635 
800 
1208 

1235 



6 cyl. 275 



650 



550 
350 



475 
585 



600 



asking 

Chicago Endorses Plan 

Chicago has an organization of motor-car 
dealers who have established an elaborate 
and complete system of tabulating used-car 
values. It works on precisely the plan set 
forth here It is of course more extensive and 
complete, but for the use of Hudson dealers 
in widely-scattered districts really is not so 
good as the simple table here given. 

The fact that the alert and active Chicago 
dealers are using exactly this plan should be 
a recommendation in its favor. 

Be a Seller^Not a^Buyer 

Sell your new car. Don't buy the pros- 
pect's old one. 

Often the customer is the better salesman. 
He sells his old car to the dealer, instead of 
the dealer making the trade. 

The proper thing to do is to so thoroughly 
sell the prospect on the new Hudson that he 
will be willing to listen to reason on the price- 
allowance for his old machine. You say this 
isn't easy. Of course it Isn't. If anyone 
could sell cars — (we say it once more) — a ten- 
year-old boy to fill out order blanks would be 
all the representative we would need. 

Use This List 

The annexed list will be found of great 
practical value, and of much profit to all 
dealers who will follow its guidance in the 
allowances made for used cars. 

Key to State Divisions in Price Tabulation 

Northeastern States include: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey. 

Southern States include: Virginia, W. Virginia, N. 
Carolina, S. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana. 

Central States include: Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri. 

Middle West States include: North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Montana. 

Pacific Coast States include: California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada. 



Convenient Post-Office^ Ruling 

The recent ruling by the post-office depart- 
ment that letters — fully prepaid at letter 
rates — may be attached to packages sent 
under parcels post rates, both being forwarded 
and delivered together as fourth class matter, 
is an excellent one. It is further provided 
that by paying a single special delivery fee 
both the letter and the parcel may be specially 
delivered. This will much facilitate the send- 
ing of small articles to and from the factory, 
the letter of instructions or explanation being 
attached to the parcel. (See Service Depart- 
ment letter of January 13, in further ex- 
planation.) 
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AS will be seen by the photographs here reproduced, which were taken 
on Saturday, January 16, the new third story, which is being added 
to the factory building, is getting along in splendid shape. 
Already the facade of the building begins to assume its completed form. 
Concrete facings are not yet in position and the top line of the roof looks a 
bit unfinished. Otherwise the front of the factory presents about the appear- 
ance it will have after March 1, when the building will be completed. 



To Excuse the Horn-Blowing 

This very mild attempt at blowing our 
own horn must not be taken as altogether 
egotistical. It is written for the very definite 
purpose of contrasting the strength, solidity 
and prospects of the Hudson with those of 
companies not so well officered, not so well 
managed and not so well financed. Without 
throwing any bouquets at any particular de- 
partment of the company, it may be said that 
in each department are men whose capacity 
for handling their own line of effort has been 
demonstrated through successful experience. 

There are no experiments in the Hudson 
car, and there are no experiments in the 
Hudson Company or in its management. 



bined into the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

Few, if any, engineers in the industry equal 

Howard E. Coffin in his genius, both as an inventor and as an improver. 

To the acumen of himself and his associates is due also the gathering 

into the Hudson engineering department of other experts in many 

diverse lines of effort. 

Thus the engineering staff of the Hudson is always in advance 
of its rivals. It has been truly said that Hudson engineers think just 
a little faster than others. 

The foundation of the Hudson success is engineering skill. But 
after a car is designed, it must be built and sold. Here, again, the 
Hudson is fortunate in including in its organization men who are 
by training and long experience, m the front ranks of manufacturers 
and merchandisers. 

The Factory Foundation 

It is on this foundation that the Hudson company and the Hud- 
son factory are built. This is the reason that today both the company 
and the factory constantly are growing. 

The car is being sold in greater numbers every year. 

Daily it is adding to its long list of delighted owners. 

There is nothing ephemeral, nothing really remarkable about the 
steady growth of the Hudson. Though many manufacturers and 
many cars that started with what appeared to be as good prospects 
as the Hudson, have foundered on the rocks of poor judgment, poor 
engineering and poor salesmanship. This, while the Hudson Com- 
pany and the Hudson car grow stronger every day 



The third itocy interior as it loob today 

furnishes the following details regarding "Hudson Repeater" Walter 
H. Barry, of Schenectady: 

On December 1st he delivered to this gentleman a 1915 Hudson 
Six-40 Convertible Roadster, making the SEVENTH Hudson car he 
has owned. The list follows: 1911 "33", 1912 "33", two 1913 
"54s", 1914 "54", 1915 "54", 1915 Six-40 Convertible Roadster. 

Only once since joining the "Hudson Big Family" has Mr. Barry 
deviated from the "straight and narrow." This was when in May, 
1914, he bought a much-advertised four, trading in his Hudson "54," 
but after about two months' use distributor Barron had no trouble 
in bringing Mr. Barry back to his "first love" and he now is better 
satisfied with it than ever. 



Nothing Stops Ordway 



Fred. A. Ordway, one of the Hudson's champion retail salesmen, 
now Hudson distributor at Portland, Maine, made a flying trip to 
the factory just before the old year bowed its way out. He then 
rushed back home and wound up the year by securing a flock of 
orders. He reports Christmas week one of the best his agency has 
had for two months. Sixteen orders were taken, not that month, but 
that week, for delivery at wholesale before March 1st. Three other 
orders for spring delivery are not included in the 16 Ordway also 
sold at retail during the same week several cars for spring delivery. 
Some salesman — Some organization. 
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THOUGHTFUL, persistent students of human nature 
make the best dealers and salesmen. 
It is by no means necessary to theorize, in "high- 
brow" fashion, on psychology and other ologies. There 
are many very practical, everyday things about human 
nature that easily can be applied to selling motor-cars. 

Among these foibles of human nature is "pride of 
possession." 

We all are inclined to attach unusual value and extra- 
ordinary virtues to our own belongings. We believe, firmly, 
that our possessions are just a little bit better than those 
of others. 

Any man will bet on the accuracy of his own watch, be 
it a twenty-one jewel or a plain Ingersoll. 

So we are disposed to consider our motor-car as hand- 
somer, more luxurious, a better hill-climber, more accu- 
rately adjusted than even the same model of car in the 
hands of our neighbor. 

Dealers and salesmen can "cash in" on this idea. They 
can apply it — in advance — to make it possible to sell a 
prospect a little better car, a trifle higher-priced car, a 
larger car, than he otherwise might buy. 

Try This Out on the "54" 

When he has a prospect who has position, money and 
ambition to be known as a "leader," the alert dealer and 
salesman recognizes at once that here is a chance to sell a 
"54" instead of the lower-priced, lower-profit "40." 

Properly approached, it is by no means difficult to get 
an order for the "big car" from such a prospect. 

Here is where the student of human nature turns his 
knowledge into commissions. 

Ambition to Own "Finest Car" 

He works on the man's '"pride of possession " He 
paints in glowing colors the satisfaction of owning the 
finest car in the district. He creates a practical applica- 
tion of the desire for prominence. 



He shows him how his car will be the fastest, the best 
cross-country performer, the strongest hill-climber, the 
most dependable, the most impressive, the leading auto- 
mobile in his neighborhood. 

By contrast with other large cars — if there are any 
such — he explains the superiority of the Hudson Six-54. 
He cites the many "54s" owned by prominent people. 
(See lists given in Triangle from time to time of promi- 
nent purchasers.) He tells him of the many "54s" that 
have crossed the continent from New York to California. 
He shows him the points in which the "54" is a better car 
for Aim— than the "40." 

An Ideal Country Car 

The dealer whose territory is in the rural districts or in 
the smaller cities and towns really is in a better position, 
in many instances, to sell the "54" than is the city man. 

The big car is peculiarly adapted for successful use on 
country roads. 

City people sometimes object to the "54" on the ground 
that it is so large, and so long a wheel-base that it is difficult 
to drive in city traffic or in narrow streets. This is really 
not the case, but nevertheless the objection often is urged. 

In the country districts, and on country roads, the "54" 
reigns supreme. Its size, its power, its big tires, its long 
wheel-base, all make for excellence in such a situation. 

No car ever built is superior to the Hudson Six-54 for 
this kind of use. Thousands of these splendid cars are 
owned by rural and suburban motorists. In every instance 
they have given unqualified satisfaction. 

Here then is the opportunity for dealers and salesmen 
in suburban and rural territory to "cash in" on the "pride 
of possession" of the leading man of the town, on the "big" 
man of their neighborhood. 

Read, again, the story in the Triangle of January 16th 
entitled, "Lost!— $200!" That article and this go together. 
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Few motorists have traveled 1,000 miles 
every month and kept it up for three years. 

Such is the remarkable record made by 
Hudson Owner Frank A. Grant, whose ex- 
perience ever since he got his first car, four 
years ago, has been unique. 

He took delivery on a Hudson four-cylinder, 
thirty-three-horsepower car in 1911; after 
driving it for more than a year it was stolen. 
The police failed to find the car, so it was up 
to Mr. Grant to get another. He had had 
such success with his Hudson 33 that he re- 
placed it with another Hudson in October, 
1912. 

In the last twenty-five months he has 
driven his second Hudson 28,370 miles, and 
has never had the engine down during that 
time. 

The Thompson-Halff Company, distributors for 
Travis County, Texas, with headquarters at Austin, 
report that in that county of 60,000 population, one 
family in every eight owns a car. According to tabu- 
lated figures, the Travis County farmer autoist pays 
between $l. r >0() and $2000 for his motor-car, proving 
conclusively that the 1915 Hudson Six-40 selling at 
SI 550 is the ideal car for the typical, prosperous 
agriculturer. 



In order that Hudson owners in Evansville, Ind., 
might enjoy standard Hudson Service, the A. L. Max- 
well Company, of which E. S. Snow is local manager, 
purchased almost immediately after opening their new 
salesroom there, an automobile service station which 
had previously been operated outside the Hudson 
organization. The A. L. Maxwell Company will use 
this property as a service station and devote their 
building at First and Main Sts. to a sales and display 
room. 

Whenever anyone plans a parade and wants a really 
handsome automobile to lead the procession, it is 
pleasing to notice how many times the Hudson Six-40 
is chosen. A recent instance was when Governor-elect 
Rye of Tennessee was leading a procession in Nashville. 
State and city notables accompanied him in a Hudson 
Six. Now the Governor is seriously considering the 
dotted line stunt. 

The west has always been famed for its enthusiasm, 
and recently the factory noticed an instance of this 
spirit. Dr. E. G. Ellis of Missoula, Mont., about the 
middle of December took delivery of a Hudson Six 
touring car at Kalispcll, where Frank D. Stoop holds 
the Hudson fort. A week later the doctor was in 
Spokane trying to secure the selling rights of the Hud- 
son in the Missoula territory, which, however, is al- 
ready controlled by Floyd J. Logan. 



With an excellent knowledge of the Cleveland trade 
as an introductory to his efforts, A. C. Weaver, one of 
the city's best known automobile salesmen, has joined 
the forces of the Hudson-Stuyvesant Company, dis- 
tributors of the Hudson line, 1914 Euclid Avenue. 



Yes, we are neutral, but if we should go to war 
we already are assured of winning, because many army 
officers drive Hudson cars. The latest military pur- 
chaser reported by the Scmmes-Knecssi Company, 
Hudson dealers in Washington. D. C, is Lieutenant 
T. A. Thompson, who is now driving a Hudson cab- 
riolet sold him by these enterprising salesmen. 



A very beautiful and successful automobile show 
was held at Pasadena. California, on January 7th, 8th 
and 9th. A very striking novelty was the decoration 
of the amphitheatre with natural California flowers. 
Inaugurating as it did the Pasadena social season, the 
prominent people of the city, as well as many eastern 
tourists, formed parties on various evenings and added 
a great deal to the enjoyment and value of the expo- 
sition. 

The Hudson models were prominently and hand- 
somely displayed by the Munroe Motor Car Company, 
Hudson distributors at Pasadena. J. W. Munroe of 
the company says that the business transacted was 
highly satisfactory in all respects. 



We learn that in October, 1914, John D. Moore fitted 
up handsome salesrooms and a garage in the Jones 
Building at the corner of Third and Rose streets in 
Walla Walla, Washington, and placed the 1915 models 
on display. We wish all the men whose middle names 
are "Hudson" would promptly tell us about new 
salesrooms. We are just as glad to hear about it as are 
the people in their immediate vicinity, and must con- 
fess we like to hear of such accomplishments. 



Numerous circulation contests are being held by 
newspnpers. In many of these prises of automobiles 
are offered. It is worth while for Hudson distributors 
and dealers to keep closely in touch with their local 
newspapers, so that in event that the paper purchases 
an automobile for a prize that they may have an op- 
portunity to have the Hudson considered. It is not 
wise, however, to offer to trade an automobile for 
advertising space or anything of this sort. Nothing 
but a cash sale at full price should be entertained. 
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President Shaping Message 

to Hudson Representatives 



Here is a definite and complete outline of Hudson policy for this year. It will help 
to formulate your plans for an aggressive and profitable business. 

The keynote of our policy, as always, will be consistency and honesty with our trade. 

Hudson prices will be maintained absolutely. 

No advertisement or public announcement for next season will be made prior to June 

first. 

The models for next season will consist of the same Hudson Six-40 and Six-54 as 
produced this season, plus refinements. 

Material for production is now well under way for heavy shipment of these cars this 
summer. 

Every year at this time some of the weaker manufacturers seem at a loss as to where 
they stand. Through it all the Hudson cars continue to sell in large quantities because 
the buyers know they are getting a square deal. 

Are you aware that during the year 1914 the Hudson Company was the largest 
producer in the world of motor cars selling over $1250.00? This means both number of 
cars shipped and volume of business done. 

We are the largest makers of six-cylinder cars in the World. 

The right product and straightforward dealing brought us this great success. 

It is our firm purpose to produce continuously Hudson grade six-cylinder cars on a 
basis profitable to our dealers and satisfactory to our users. 

If anyone wants to know how the Hudson Company stands," this brief statement is 
explicit and complete. 

Yours for beating the 1914 record of sales, 




President. 



Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3, 1915. 
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Every Exhibit A Separate Unit 

Each show is made up of a number of units which may 
be designated as little shows in themselves. That is to say 
the Hudson booth, for instance, constitutes a Hudson 
exhibit complete in itself. 

The exhibit of the manufacturer across the aisle or next 
to the Hudson constitutes another unit, an exhibition 
peculiar to that particular manufacturer, and having no 
connection whatever with other exhibitors, excepting that 
it is in the same building and held at the same time. 

The object of each exhibitor is to make his booth and 
his car more attractive to the visitor than is the booth and 
the car of his competitor or neighbor. 

Placing the Cars 

The number of cars exhibited and the placing of cars is, of course, 
dependent upon the size of the show and the size of the space allotted 
to the Hudson dealer. This limits him in the number of different 
models he shows, and also in the way in which they are exhibited. 

Even if the show is a very small one there will be shown, however, 
the Six-40 and the Six-54 phaeton. 

To these may be added the Six-40 Cab, the Six-40 Landaulet, and 
the Six-40 Roadster, in the order named. Also such other models as 
the dealer may have for sale. 

His cars should be so placed that plenty of room is allowed for 
visitors to walk around the exhibit and also so that they may stand 
in front of it and not be inconvenienced by people passing up and 
down the main aisle. 

The cars usually should be set at a slight angle to the sides of the 
booth, even although it is only marked out by lines on the floor. 
They present a much better appearance when so set and more room 
is allowed than if they were set perfectly square. It also permits 
people walking entirely around each car so as to view it from all sides. 

The phaetons should be shown with the top down and in the cover. 

Extra rim should be on the side of the car but ordinarily it is 
better not to put a tire on the rim because the visitor is apt to think 
that the car is sold as he sees it and it is then awkward to have to 
explain to him that the sale of the car does not carry the extra tire 
but only the rim. 

Tools and other fittings that go with the car should be in their 
place. 

The central exhibit should be of the Six-40 car because that is our 
main product. 

The Care of Cars on Exhibition 

It is highly desirable that there should be one or two uniformed 
porters or caretakers at the booth who should be provided with 
polishing cloths of proper texture and size so that the cars may be 
kept constantly in the best condition. 

The hoods constantly are being raised and lowered. People rest 
against the cars, and finger-marks mar the polish on fenders and sides. 

It should be the duty of the porters to go over the cars constantly 
and keep them looking in first-class condition. It is a simple matter 
to put these attendants in uniform with the Hudson triangle with the 
"H" in the center of it on the sleeve, on the cap, and in other ways 
to give style and class to them. 

Catalogs and Printed Matter 

Catalogs for the Six-40 in the envelope and for the Six-54 should 
be ready for distribution. There also should be on hand a supply 
of the souvenir post cards showing Howard E. Coffin in the Six-40 
car before the factory. 

Books of photographs or illustration should be provided to show 



prospects if they will sign their names and place their addresses on 
the front of the envelope. The salesman may state that the catalog 
will then be mailed by the dealer so as to reach the visitor at his 
home. This will save him the trouble of carrying it around. 

This gives the dealer the name and address of one who is likely 
to prove a prospect. 

Handling Names of Prospects 

Each salesman and attendant at the exhibition should be provided 
with one of the prospect pads so that he can have it instantly available 
for recording the names of inquirers who may develop into prospects. 

A cardboard or wooden box should be on hand, with a slot cut in 
the lid so that the blanks may be dropped into this box, and it should 
be imperative that the name of every prospect taken by a salesman 
should be recorded on a slip and dropped into the box. 

It is not wise, and it is not profitable, for salesmen to keep these 
prospects in their own possession. This rule should be insisted upon. 

At the close of each day the box should be opened and the prospects 
counted and a record made of them. They are then handled by sending 
the letters to them as has been explained and suggested. Copy of a 
letter to be sent to these prospects has been furnished all dealers. 

The aim should be to get definite and genuine prospects and not 
to fill up the box with dead wood. 

Attendance of Salesmen 

Dealers should make a list of the members of his organization who 
will be in attendance at the exhibit. One man should be designated 
as manager of the exhibit and his authority should be absolute. 
The others should be divided into shifts according to the number of 
salesmen and the hours of the show. 

Arrangements should be made so that one set of men may have 
time at the dealer's show-rooms or an evening off for a rest, while 
others are on duty. In this way the attendance is not onerous and 
all salesmen are fresh while the show is going on. This arrangement 
was carried out at New York and Chicago to excellent advantage. 

Conduct of Salesmen at Show 

The dealer's representatives at the show should be cautioned 
against standing indolently around the exhibit. 

Sometimes men are apt to drift toward the back of the exhibit 
and engage in conversation with each other instead of being out at 
the front or on the lookout for prospects. 

Salesmen should be bareheaded and should wear a Hudson button 
or the official pass of the show in their lapel so that visitors may be 
able to recognize those who are in charge of the exhibit. 

At some of the shows the salesmen who attended the evening 
shows were in evening dress or dinner coats, the latter preferred. 
This adds a touch of style to the exhibit that is much to be desired in 
places where formal evening dress is customary. 

Where the rules will permit rugs should be used around the exhibit 
with potted plants, palms and other decorations. In some exhibits 
nothing out of the ordinary is allowed but in others it is permitted to 
decorate the booth with certain features, and wherever possible 
advantage should be taken of this permission. 

Selling Methods 

On the day before the opening of the show a meeting should be 
held of all salesmen and others who will be in attendance and a 
definite program mapped out together with suggestions for the 
handling of the exhibit so that everyone will be advised. 

In talking the car with prospects it is well to adhere strictly to 
the Hudson policy of featuring the number of cars in use, their long 
service, the satisfaction they have given to owners, and the way in 

(Continued on page 4) 
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IF YOU dug a tunnel almost straight down into the Sydney rolls well on towards the million mark with some- 
earth and clear through to 

started a Hudson Six-40 on it these are the only 

at forty miles an hour you woi for this article and 



eight hours at Australia, 
which is almost the exact 
antipodes of America. 

Presuming that you 
emerged at or near one of 
the principal cities of Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand you 
would be surprised to see 
the well known Hudson 
Six-40 running around the 
streets of those (to us) far- 
away countries quite as 
much at home as it is here 
in America. 

We illustrate some mem- 



J. A. GILLETT. 
Holland and Gillett. Ltd.. 
Auckland. New Zealand. 



WALTER E. SEARLE. A. PIXLEY. 

(Jainaru. New Zealand. Head of Dalgety & Co.'s 
Motor Merchandise De- 
partment, Brisbane. 
Australia. 



ones, therefore, that 
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tation in Australia 
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re are strenuous trips 
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tude but desert sands and 
torrid heat must be over- 
come at certain seasons of 

bers of the Hudson Big Family who are making history for the year. The roads in the sparsely settled districts are 
the car in Australia and New Zealand, and we also show quite as bad as equivalent roads in the United States, 
their places of business But the Hudson Six-40 makes light of all 

and some of the H the sands of Central 

sons in front of ins of New Zealand, 

same. for endurance tests, 

I wonder h and long runs 

many people kr have been made 

that Australia is by Mr. A. Pixley, 

most as big as t who is the head 

whole United Sta of Dalgety & 

There are about th Company's Mo- 

and a half milli tor Merchandis- 

square miles in ing Department 

United States a at Brisbane, 

there are three mill Mr. Walter E. 

square miles Searle, the repre- 

Australia. Not sentative at 

a great deal of Oamaru, New 

difference after Zealand, which 

all. he calls God's 

New Zealand Own Country, 

is almost three also reports 

times as big as splendid results 

the empire state from the Hudson 

of New York. in the hands of 

There are owners, 

nearly 5,000,000 Mr. Searle 
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The Distribution of Pennants 



w 



E have many requests for pennants. These 
requests we reply to with a letter referring 



the applicant to the nearest Hudson dealer. 
We do not wish to supply pennants gratis 
to collectors or school children. There is no 



advertising value to be had from a pennant displayed 
on the walls of a collector's room. The place where 
pennants are valuable is on Hudson cars on the road. 



Another reason why we refer pennant applications 
to the nearest dealer is because the dealer may thus 
get in touch with some person who may prove to be a 
legitimate and valuable prospect. Also we wish 
Hudson owners to get into the habit of going to their 
local dealer and distributor for everything of this kind. 
It is not our desire "that they should come direct to 
the factory. 

In order to take advantage, however, of this method 
of handling pennant orders, it is highly desirable that 
dealers should keep a stock of pennants on hand, 



particularly through the touring season, so that they 
may be able to supply them to inquirers. 

Pennants, as it is well known, may be had in two 
styles, one bearing the word "HUDSON" only and 
one bearing the words "HUDSON SIX." These pen- 
nants come in pairs, rights and lefts, and are sold only 
in pairs at 40 cents per pair net, no discount. As soon 
as the supply of pennants marked "HUDSON" is 
exhausted no more will be manufactured and we will 
then supply only pennants bearing the words 
"HUDSON SIX." 
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the cars blocking their exhibit to interested visitors 

The proper place for the salesman is on the floor beside the car or on 
the running board, while his prospect sits in the driver's seat and is 
shown how easy it is to handle the levers, buttons, and other controls. 

In General 

As a wholesale suggestion, the general policy of the Hudson 
Company should be kept in mind. 
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IH Sayings of Wise Men 



"To be filled with enthus'm is the first 
need of a salesman.' ' — Louis Geyler. 
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The Hudson Six in the European War 



"The classiest" Hudson in America is our 
Landau-Limousine with uniformed chauffeur 
and footman." — Walter J. Bemb. 



THAT the Hudson is excellently well liked by the European nations, now 
unfortunately at war, and also that it is entirely neutral, is shown by its 
unprejudiced use by both sides 

Not long ago we showed a photograph of a Hudson that was used by an 
aide de camp to the English commander-in-chief. 



"Just make up your mind to do a thing 
and it's as good as done." — S. S. Parkhurst. 

"Can't understand how a man east of the 
Rockies can beat a man who lives in that 
dear California." — M. H. Green. 



"A beautiful show-room, convenient loca- 
tion, and ample floor-space certainly do help 
to make sales." — Geo. B. Kimball. 



"No Hudson distributor can make a 100% 
success without constant attention to his 
wholesale department." — G. W. Jones. 



"Service is the one, great big influence in 
the building up and cementing of a business." 
— "Akron" Jones. 



"I believe in keeping the show windows 
brilliantly lighted until midnight every night. 
It makes sales."— "Ned" Oliver. 



"It isn't mechanical details that sells cars. 
It's the 10,000 408 in use, the 25 million miles 
they have run, and the reputation of the 
Hudson engineering department." — F. E. 
Stuyvesant. 



"Territory doesn't make any difference. 
It's all in the man." — Fred A. Ordway. 



"Efficient organization is the mainspring 
of success." — -S. S. Toback. 



G. A. C. Halff, head of the Alamo Auto Sales Com- 
pany, Hudson distributors in San Antonio, Texas, says 
that great prosperity is forecasted for that territory in 
1915. A very valuable point is the growing belief that 
the diversification of crops in the South and in South- 
west Texas in particular, is to have a very favorable 
effect on all business interests, as well as on the 
automobile trade. 



Now we show reproduction of a post card, bearing, it will be noticed, the 
war time mark of the postal service and of the censor. 

Translated it reads as follows : "You no doubt will be interested in learning 
that one of your Hudson cars has given the best of satisfaction in the service 
of the 'Generalkommando' (general staff) of 'XVI A. K.' and another in the 
messenger service at Brussels. Respectfully yours, (Signed) Victor Meess, 
Saarlouis, Germany." 

The postal card was mailed at Saarlouis on December 5, 1914. Hudson 
Distributor Meess states that in spite of war conditions there is a demand for 
Hudson cars in his territory. His letter was written urging the immediate 
shipment of a number of cars by the export department of the factory. 
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IMAGINATION furnishes the seed from which springs realities. 
It has often been said that great achievements such as bridges, buildings, 
ships, paintings, and other notable productions must first be conceived or 
imagined in the mind of one man before they can become practicalities. 

But the person who reads these statements on the printed page is apt to 
pass them over carelessly, hurriedly, thinking that they do not apply to him. 
Few of us apply these lessons to ourselves. We all think of them as fitting 
the other fellow perfectly but as having no special significance for us. 



What Imagination Has Done for 
the Motor Car 

Not so very many years ago there was no 
such thing in" the world as an automobile. 

It probably is true that in the minds of 
several men at about the same time there 
was imagined the gasoline - propelled car. 
Each one of them turned his imagination into 
practical reality, and the first crude cars 
appeared. 

Imagination was kept busy. 

Inventors saw in their mind's eye improved 
motors, improved bodies, improvements 
everywhere. 

Howard E. Coffin saw four-cylinder cars 
selling at prices that he thought were too 
high. He "imagined" a four-cylinder car of 
simpler construction that could be produced 
at a lower price. The first low priced four- 
cylinder car was the result. 
" A few years later Mr. Coffin's "imagina- 
tion" turned in the direction of the Six, and 
the 1915 Hudson Six-40 was the concrete 
evidence of the power of his imagination. 

A wonderfully perfect car, the marvelous 
factories, the enormous aggregations of 
capital and industry that are today seen in 
the motor car industry are all to be traced to 
the power of imagination practically applied. 

What Imagination Will Do for 
the Dealer 

Imagination can be applied practically to 
the everydav affairs of a motor-car dealer 
just as absolutely as it has been applied to' 
the production of the car. 

The dealer who cannot see beyond the 
confines of his showroom and shop will never 
be a big dealer. 

The man who cannot imagine markets at 
a distance from him and perfect means of 
reaching those markets has no business in the 
motor car industry. 

A good dealer can see in his mind's eye 
thousands of prospects in his territory who 
should be owners of the Hudson Six. Each 



little village and township is for him a spot 
where he can imagine a number of Hudson 
Sixes in daily service. 

It is but a step from the "castle in the air" 
to the building of steel and concrete raised 
on a granite foundation. 

It is but a step from the "imagination" of 
the dealer to the realization of his idea of 
covering every corner of his territory. 

What Imagination Will Do for 
the Salesman 

Not so very many years ago a young man 
was riding the ranges in Texas employed in 
the not very onerous occupation of a cowboy. 
He was silent, thoughtful, imaginative. His 
companions thought him a dreamer and a 
failure. But his mind was busy imagining 
and dreaming on problems that were of the 
most practical kind. 

A few years later he left the range, went 
to New York City and putting his dreams 
and his imagination into actualit ies he became 
one of the leading railroad financiers of 
America. 

Some of the best and most successful 
Hudson dealers and distributors of today 
were salesmen only a short time ago. 

Every day there are graduating into the 
ranks of dealers men who have "imagined" 
better things than being a salesman. 

Every day there are graduating into the 
higher salaried salesmen class young men 
who were not satisfied with their small sales, 
small salaries and small commissions but who 
"imagined" and dreamed better things. 

They put their imagination into deeds; 
they put their dreams into acts; and they 
achieved their hopes. 

The man who does not imagine things very 
rarely does things. 

The deed must be in the mind before the 
evidence can be seen in actions. 

All good selling plans and selling cam- 

Caigns have been thought out within the 
rain of some one man. 
The salesman who devotes his time to 
thinking, planning and devising new ways of 



making sales and getting orders is on the sure 
road to success. 

Mere activity and energy get one nowhere. 
It is the well-thought-out and well-planned 
selling effort that wins, and before such an 
effort can be made there must be imagina- 
tion, prophetic foresight or what you please 
to call it as the spring of the effort. ' 

Imagination Produces Standard 
Hudson Service 

Not so very long ago people bought a 
motor-car as they would buy a pound of 
sugar. It was delivered to them by the 
dealer who promptly forgot all about it. 
The owner could take his car where he 
pleased, to what repair shop he pleased, 
handle it in the best way he could, and if it 
went wrong that was his fault and the dealer 
took very little interest in him. 

Today all this is changed. 

Some one imagined what it would mean if 
the manufacturer and dealer followed up the 
cars in owners' hands and kept them in 
perfect running order at the lowest possible 
expense. 

Imagination led to action, — and service was 
born. 

The perpetuation of sales through the 
means of satisfied customers, which is the 
spring of motor car service, was once a mere 
idea. Today service is the strongest selling 
argument possessed by any motor car com- 
pany. 

No small degree of the popularity of the 
Hudson car is due to the fact of the reputa- 
tion of its dealers for giving the best service. 

Invariably the Hudson dealers who have 
made the greatest success arc the ones who 
have the best Service Department. There is 
absolutely no exception to this rule. 

Moreover the dealers and distributors who 
give the best service are the ones who might 
easily be described as the most imaginative 
and idealistic. 

Competitors say of them that they are 
dreamers; that their ideas cannot be put into 
practice; that it is absurd to attempt to 
conduct a business on the plans which they 
propose. Nevertheless these men of imagi- 
nation, these dreamers, build up organizations 
that are marvels of success. They are the 
men who make a profit from their shop. 
They are the men who advocate service, and 
in whose hands the service shows a credit 
balance at the end of every month. 

Use Your Imagination 

Make a thoughtful study of successful 
Hudson dealers. Try and see wherein their 
success lies. 

Use your imagination to develop your own 
organization and your own territory. 

Build your castles in the air. 

Draw your plans on the clouds or on the 
sands, but wherever and however you do it. 
imagine a plan, transfer it into actual exist- 
ence, and apply it to your business. 

You will be amazed at the results. 
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%~\ ROAD and deep were laid the foundations of the Hudson company 
j j and of the Hudson factory. 

1 ' This "baby of the big ones' ' — the youngest of a family of giants 
— was, only a short five years ago, eighteenth in the list of motor-car 
manufacturers. 

Today it stands fifth in gross production of all cars, and first of the 
motor-car builders of the world in the six-cylinder class. 



crete slab work saw its finish on January 15th. 
As this is being written the final coating of 
the roof is rapidly proceeding. Some time is re- 
quired for the drying operation, hence it is not 
anticipated that the roof will be finished until 
February 18th. 

The New Addition Already In Use 



for the approaching season are to be vastly 
better than they ever have been before. 

Undoubtedly the Big Family is interested in the big, 
three-acre "attic" we are adding to our residence in 
Detroit. (It isn't quite three acres but it isn't far from it). 

There are some very startling figures connected with 
this rather remarkable bit of building. 

Structural and Other Details of the New Third Story 

It was on October 29th that — as Production Manager 
McAneeny says — the third story was "thought of for the 
first time." With characteristic Hudson promptness and 
energy no sooner was the thing decided on than the forces 
of construction were set in motion. 

The contract was signed on November 30th. Work- 
men began cutting off the parapet of the old building just 
five days later — December 5th. Concrete footings for the 
new steel columns were started on December 10th. On 
December 17th the steel began to arrive from Pittsburgh 
and 54 columns were set on that day. 

The first derricks went up on December 22nd, and the 
last of the steel was in place by January 6th. 

Approximately 500 tons of the finest grade of Pitts- 
burgh structural steel has gone into the new third story. 

Long before the structural steel work was finished the 
erection of the steel sash was begun. The first work on this 
was done on December 22nd. The first glazing occurred on 
December 23rd and the last pane of glass was fastened in 
the sash on January 16th. 

The roof began to take shape on January 1st. Even on 
New Year's day workmen swarmed all over the job. Con- 



This Floor will Swarm with Hudson Factory Employees by March 1st. 

The space is needed, and BADLY needed. Production 
must go forward. Nothing is to be allowed to interfere with 
maximum output. 

By March 1st the last shovelful of litter will have 
vanished and the busy Hudson factory forces will occupy 
every foot of the spick and span new acreage. 

Up Goes the Triangle 

The pyramid is merely a three-sided triangle. Or a 
four-sided if you prefer the four-sided kind. It's pinnacle 
is a long way off. Far up in the blue. 

The Hudson apex is still above us. We stand yet at 
the base of our pyramid. We still are building on the 
lower courses. Building wide and strong and solid. 
Building a structure that shall endure. 

Before our eyes we see growing the tangible and physical 
factory — the concrete evidence of success. 

And all over the United States and Canada, and 
spreading out into 43 other countries, is the no less real 
pyramid of Hudson owners and Hudson reputation that is 
after all the more enduring part of the fabric. 

Picture of the New Factory 

For the picture of the factory as it will look on March 
1st next, look at the heading on the first page of this 
Triangle. 

That is where are now being turned out the cars that will 
make business and profits for you during the coming season. 
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THE most successful Hudson dealers and the most successful Hudson salesmen are those who follow the settled policy 
determined upon by the factory, and which is based upon the experience of Hudson dealers in all parts of the world. 
There are differences of opinion as to the arguments that sell cars, but the factory Sales Department states "without 
fear of successful contradict ion' ' that the ideas hereinafter mentioned, and others like them, bring more orders than a 
line of mechanical talk or other methods. 

Dealers and salesman can prove this for themselves by experiment. 



10,000 Six-40's in Owners' Hands 

This is perhaps the strongest selling point 
that we have. Contrast this with the many 
cars that have sold at best only a few hun- 
dred . Also wit h cars j ust now coming on the 
market, absolutely untried and unproven. 

25,000,000 Miles of Road Test 

Allowing 2500 miles per car for each one 
of the 10,000 cars now in use, which it will 
admitted is a very moderate average, since 
5000 of these cars have been running over 
a year, it is evident that the Hudson Light 
Six-40 has been tested on over 25,000,000 
miles of average roads. Xo better selling 
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fuel and low cost of repairs and replace- 
ments. The light car that rides easily over 
the roads does not vibrate and wear itself 
out as does the heavy car. The light weight 
on tires demonstrates its own value. The 
lower fuel cost is perhaps not so striking as 
the others, but it is well worth emphasizing. 

Unequalled Hudson Service 

Hudson service is supreme the country 
over. No other car is so well looked after. 
The owners of no other car have the satis- 
faction that the Hudson owners have. In 
every city and district where Hudson deal- 
ers are located they are, or should be, looked 
up to as the standard for the very highest 



motor. There is no more perfect gasoline 
motor manufactured today than the six- 
cylinder. It will do everything that any 
other motor can do, and many things that 
other motors cannot do. This for the rea- 
son that the six is in perfect balance, while 
the same cannot be said of many other 
styles of gasoline motors. The flexibility 
and torque of the Hudson six-cylinder 
motor are beyond criticism. The power is 
ample for any use, and as the car can be 
driven at speeds of from less than two miles 
per hour to sixty miles an hour without 
shifting gears, it renders exactly the service 
desired by experienced motorists. The six- 
cylinder motor of the Hudson Light Six-40 
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IF IT wasn't for the man of the GLAD HAND and the 
SUNNY SMILE the world would be a dreary place. 
If it wasn't for this same man among Hudson sales- 
men the SALES of Hudson cars would not be so NUMER- 
OUS as they are. 

If it was not for the man of smiles dealers' organiza- 
tions would be much less coherent. 

Good humor, good nature, the milk of human kindness 
will do more to cheer up and hearten and CEMENT the 
fibres of an organization than almost any other one quality. 

The grouch and the gloom are NOT WANTED in 
modern business. 

They are disorganizes, anarchists, SUBMARINES OF 
UNSUCCESS. 

One of the largest department stores in the west in 
seeking additional saleswomen recently ran an ad. in the 
papers asking for "fifty saleswomen CAPABLE OF 
SMILING." 

The man who smiles is INVARIABLY an optimist. 

The grouch is ALWAYS a pessimist. 



Smiles are the SUNSHINE of the soul; frowns are the 
CLOUDS and the fogs. 

The drearier and the more hopeless seems the outlook 
the more NECESSITY there is for smiling. 

Sleet, snow and ice under a foggy sky are depressing 
and disheartening, but let the clouds break and the sun 
shine out and they become marvels of BEAUTY and 
CHEERFULNESS. 

There are times in every organization when, no matter 
how good the business may be, a spirit of depression and 
anxiety seems to steal over it. THEN is the time for the 
bravest smile, the most cheerful countenance, the most 
hopeful speech. 

Certain it is that to gloom and grumble will not HELP 
conditions. 

Everything looks worse through the eyes of the grouch. 

Smiles and optimism are CATCHING. 

They will infect your sales force and through the sales 
force they will infect the prospect until the prospect too 
smiles and becomes hopeful— AND BUYS MORE CARS. 

Therefore cherish the GLAD HAND, and CULTIVATE 
the SUNNY SMILE. 
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President Chapin Was Pleased 



WHILE at the Chicago Automobile Show President 
R. D. Chapin took occasion to visit the splendid new 
building of the Louis Geyler Company at 25th and 
Michigan Ave. 

That he was delighted with everything he saw was to 
be expected. One point particularly caught his eye. That 
was the lighting of the closed cars at night. 

The Geyler Company have devised a little scheme of 
lighting that is unique and most effective. They place on 
the floor of each car a powerful incandescent electric light 
with an opal or shaded globe so that it throws no direct 
shadows but lights the entire interior of the car with a soft 
and yet very brilliant light. 

These cars as seen in the show windows of the Geyler 
Company by passers-by show an effect entirely different 
from that of the ordinary showing of a closed car. 

When lighted only from the outside the car does not 
reveal its luxury or beauty, but with the outside lighting 
combined with the inside invisible light on the floor of the 
car the effect is decidedly pleasing and instructive. 

We pass this suggestion along for the benefit of dealers 
who show closed cars in their windows. It is an extremely 
easy matter to carry a wire with a light from the side of the 
car so as to light the interior, and the result will be found 
even beyond the highest expectations. 
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"HPHE master man is simply a man who is 
* master of one person, himself. When 
you have mastered yourself, you are then 
fit to take charge of other people." 

—Elbert Hubbard. 



President Wilson on Service 

SAYS President Wilson : — "The fourth rule as it seems to me is the 
spirit of service. I am meaning that you want to see to it 
that the thing that you do for the public and get money for is 
the best thing of the kind that can be done." 

This looks like a pretty good definition of Hudson Service. 

The president hits the nail right on the head. Everybody has some 
idea of what Service is. Some know it as repairs and replacements 
without charge during a certain period. Others think it means more 
particularly inspection, greasing of car, testing and care of battery, 
examination of plugs and steering gear. Others think it means quick 
emergency service in time of derangement or accident. Each of these 
ideas is covered by the president's brief and epigrammatic definition. 

It is "THE BEST THING OF THE KIND THAT CAN BE 
DONE." 

It Is BETTER than any other dealer gives. It is BIGGER 
than any owner anticipates. It is BROADER than mere inspection* 
than emergency relief, than simply lubricating car. 

It contemplates growth, improvement, continual advancement. 
Service changes from day to day. One car has on it details that differ 
from others. Some are the latest model, others are of the style of a 
few years ago. Whatever the car, the model, or the year, it is imper- 
ative that the BEST SERVICE means equal and consistent care of 
each, so that the owner of the 20 Roadster will be as well satisfied 
with his Hudson as is the man who drives the '15-Forty. 



Selling Points to Hammer Home 



( Continued from page 3 ) 

of the Hudson Six. It is the acknowledged 
standard, the pattern car of the light six 
type. 

Beauty and Luxury of Hudson Six 

Appeal to the woman buyer or the wife 
of the prospect by calling attention to the 
beautiful lines of the Hudson. Explain that 
the Hudson Light Six was the first real 
streamline car to be produced. All the 
streamline cars on the American market 



today are to a greater or lesser extent copies 
of the Hudson. A car of this design and 
these lines never was seen until the Hudson 
Light Six was produced. Since that time 
so many have patterned after it that it is 
difficult to distinguish between these cars 
on the street. Everybody will recognize 
this point and it can be emphasized that 
the Hudson Light Six was the first, the 
pattern car of this type. Also call attention 
to the luxurious seating capacity of this 
moderate sized car. With a wheel base of 
only 123", a full seven-passenger car is pro- 
vided with ample seating capacity, luxur- 
ious upholstery seats and every comfort and 
convenience that can be desired. 



H. N. Pitt of the Columbia Distilling Company, 
922 to 920 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., has ordered a 
1915 Hudson Light Six-40 for delivery April 1st, and 
here is his reason: 

"After owning some of the higher prieed cars you 
desire to know my reason for buying a Hudson. They 
were both TOO HEAVY. After observing the per- 
formance of the Hudson Light Six-40 I was soon 
satisfied that it was THE CAR for me; that it would 
do all the above mentioned cars would do and do it 
with a great deal less expense. I believe the Hudson 
Six-40 to be the IDEAL CAR for the average man." 



Richard J. Ton, president of the Roseland Auto 
Sales Company, a Hudson dealer in Chicago, distrib- 
uted Hudson Triangle lapel buttons to his visiting 
owners and friends at the Chicago Show. By ordering 
a quantity of these he secured the special price. 
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Plain Questions Answered in Plain Language 



IN THIS department we will endeavor to answer in plain and unequivocal language any questions that 
may be presented by dealers or salesmen. The only stipulation we make is that questions shall be of 
such a nature that the answer will be of value to the Big Family generally. Questions that are entirely 
personal, and that concern only the asker, will be answered by personal letter as usual. 

The questions this week have been asked at various times by many dealers and salesmen, as well as 
by the public. 



Q. 

A. 



Is the Hudson Motor Car Company going to build an 
eight-cylinder car? 

The Hudson Company will build a car with any number of cylin- 
ders the public demands, but it will not anticipate the public's 
desire by putting on the market any car that has not been 
proved fairly dependable or that can not be offered to the public 
with confidence. It has yet to be proved that the Eight is the 
car of the future. We now are building and marketing a Six 
which has been generally approved by the public. The Sixes 
now on the market have been evolved thru several years of 
manufacturing experience. Originally they had many defects 
all of which had to be eliminated before the present satisfactory 
six-cylinder car was produced. It is to be presumed that an 
eight-cylinder car or a twelve-cylinder or any other number of 
cylinders will have to go thru the same process of evolution, 
and there are yet many things that have to be remedied in all 
Eights of present construction. 

I see a number of Sixes advertised that are quite as large 
and that look to me about as good as the Hudson, and yet 
sell at lower prices. Is there any reason why these Sixes 
now being produced are not as good as the Hudson Light 
Six-40? 

Neither the builder of these cars that you mention nor the Hud- 
son Company knows what these cars will do. They may be 
better than the Hudson. They may not be so good. We do 
not know and the manufacturer of these cars does not know. 
They are new cars, absolutely untried. The reply to your 
question simply is that we do not know and the otner manu- 
facturers do not know. What we do know, however, is that 
there are 10,000 Hudson Light Six-40 cars in use. They have 
been operated over practically 25,000,000 of miles of roads in 
the hands of private owners, and every one of these owners to 
. the best of our knowledge is an enthusiastic booster for the 
car. This is positive information and not negative. 

Isn't the motor in the car like that in the Hudson? 



Q. 



If you and I each dictated letters to the same stenographer she 
would produce two letters but they would be totally different. 
The Continental Motor Company build motors. The motor 
that it builds for the Hudson Six-40 it cannot build for anyone 
else, because while this is built by the Continental Motor Com- 
pany it is a Hudson moto*- in every sense of the word. There 
are on the market 26 Light Six cars which are patterned after 
the Hudson Six-40. Very many of these have motors that to 
a superficial observer look like the Hudson motor, but there is 
no other motor in the world like the motor that is in the Hudson 
Light Six. It is designed by Hudson engineers, blue-printed, 
patterned and developed by them, and tne mere fact that it 
is made by the Continental Motor Company merely insures 
the greatest possible excellence of material and workmanship. 
It is a Hudson motor made by the Continental Motor Coin- 

Eany, hence it has all the advantages of Hudson design com- 
ined with Continental manufacture. Thus the answer to 
your question is, that while there are Continental Motors on 
the market that look like the Hudson there is in no other car 
a motor like the one in the Hudson Light Six-40. 

Is it not true that a Light Six car designed in 1915 should 
be better than a Light Six designed in 1913? 

When we say that the Hudson Light Six-40 is the pattern car of 
its class, we mean that it is the model from which practically 
all other Light Sixes are copied. A copy never is equal to the 
original. This is a rule of practically universal application in 
every line. More than this the Hudson motor has had two 
years of refinement and test. It is to all intents and purposes 
the same motor as appeared in the first 40 car put on the market 
in the fall of 1913 but it has been refined in many important 
particulars, which is only natural. The Light Six of toaay is a 
much better car than the one that was produced in the fall 
of 1913 altho that was at its time in advance of anything yet 
on the market. It is only logical to suppose any Six produced 
today must go thru an equivalent period of test and refine- 
ment before it can match up with the Hudson. It is something 
not generally known also that we were testing the Hudson Six- 
40 motor for two years before it was put on the market. Hence 



design of our Six-40 motor and car. We advertise that we are 
four years ahead of all competitors and it readily can be shown 
by an actual examination of the cars and a testing of their 
mechanical efficiency that we can substantiate every such claim 
that we make. 

Q. Some Light Sixes on the market I notice are priced higher 
than the Hudson and others are two or three hundred 
dollars cheaper. Is there any reason why I should pay 
$1,550.00 for a car when I can buy one for $200.00 or 
$300.00 less, and if I pay a price higher than the Hud- 
son price, do I not get a correspondingly better car? 

A. The very fact that the Hudson is an average between the high 
and the low prices is on the face of it an indication that we have 
a more logical price. There easily is such a thing as getting 
too low a price. Good quality of material and workmanship is 
more or less costly. We think we have reduced our production 
cost to just about the minimum. In our factory there are 
hundreds of operations that are semi-automatic that are done 
in a much less expensive way than is usual in other factories. 
We apply the principles of scientific management and scientific 
production to every department. This enables us to turn out 
a car at a price several hundred dollars less than the high priced 
product. Volume of output also is most important. Building 
10,000 Light Six-40's is a much less expensive operation on each 
individual car than building 3,000 or 4,000 Light Sixes. The 
difference frequently amounts to several hundred dollars. Now 
as to the purchase of a car at a lower price than the Hudson, 
practically the same argument applies. Very many low prices 
are made simply for the purpose of getting a price that is less 
than the Hudson price. There is no real or legitimate reason 
why the price should be lower. Some makers have even gone 
so far as to wait for the announcement of the Hudson car and 
then arbitrarily set their prices lower in the hope of attracting 
buyers. If it were possible to build the Hudson 40 at a price 
of SI 350 instead of $1550 there might be some reason for 
setting the price at that figure. We make no predictions as 
to what motor cars will cost five or ten or twenty years from 
now. No human being can look that far ahead. There may 
be new methods of producing material; there may even be new 
materials discovered. All that we can speak about now is the 
present existing condition of prices for materials and labor. 
The fact that 10,000 experienced motor car buyers after going 
very thoroughly into the subject decided that the Hudson Six- 
40 was best buy for them indicates that there is a majority who 
endorse the Hudson price as being practically correct. It is 
a well proved fact that over price can not be continued. But 
over price has less to do with what is indicated by the list price 
than it has to do with real worth. 

Q. But the dealer for this other car will allow me several 
hundred dollars more for my old car than you will allow 
me. If you could raise your trading allowance figure I 
might consider the Hudson. 

A. Hudson allowances for used cars are based on the market price. 
When you buy any article your idea as to its proper price is 
governed largely by the quotations you find in the daily news- 
papers. If you buy stocks and bonds or if you sell them you 
turn naturally to the daily papers for their quotations of stock 
and bond prices. If you nuy sugar or clothing or other articles 
you are governed in your idea as to their value by newspaper 
quotations. Now if you will turn to the advertisements of used 
cars in the principal papers of the principal cities of the country 
you will find that the amount we offer for a used car is based 
absolutely on the market price of that car. W r e offer you every- 
thing that the car is worth and we do not ask you to take less. 
We practically are buying your old car. If the car is worth 
$500 and we pay you $500 for it, that is a fair and legitimate 
business transaction. But if the car is worth $500 and some 
dealer offers to allow you $750 for it, it is evident that he must 
absorb that $250. He cannot sell your old car for any more 
than we can sell it for. His allowance of $750 does not change 
in any way the market price of the car which we are assuming 
is $500. Therefore then either the new car he sells is overpriced 
by $250 or he must make up for his loss of $250 by lack of 
service, lack of attention, or in some other way. There is no 
possible argument on this point. 
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ST Gomery-Schwartz Motor Comoanv. Philadelohia 
U Distributors 



NOTABLE occasion at the Philadelphia show was the dinner given by 

Hudson distributors in 
including visitors from 



A: 
the Gomery-Schwartz Motor Car Company, Hudson distributors in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, to their associates, 
New York and from the factory organization. 

The dinner took place at the Manufacturers' Club. 

The table was arranged in the form of a Triangle as is shown by the photo- 
graph here reproduced. 

The center was banked with ferns and tropical plants in a thoroughly artistic 
and attractive manner. 

Rarely has an occasion of this kind been handled in such a thorough way 
and with such complete attention to every detail. The Gomery-Schwartz 
Company are to be congratulated on their success. 

This dinner is typical of meetings which should be held more frequently 
among the Hudson Big Family. It is not, of course, at all necessary that they 



should be done on such an elaborate scale or at such expense as was incurred on 
this special occasion. Meetings, however, can be had either with or without 
luncheon or dinner and it cannot be too often impressed upon dealers and dis- 
tributors that nothing is more conducive to the success of their organization 
than meetings of this sort. 

Particularly is it desirable that the weekly meetings of salesmen and other 
members of the organization should be held either on Monday mornings or 
evenings or at some other convenient time during the week. Monday seems 
to be a particularly good day on which to hold such a meeting and it has been 
found that when the meeting was held in the evening that no time was lost 
from the regular selling efforts and people attending the meeting were better 
able to devote themselves to the business in hand. There were no interruptions, 
telephone or otherwise, and more leisure was enjoyed than could be had at any 
other time. 

These salesmen's weekly meetings were frequently spoken of by dealers who 
were in Detroit at the dealers' convention. 

The Triangle will have more to say about these meetings in the future, 
from time to time. Mention is made of this occasion merely because it emphasizes 
the attractiveness of a formal and carefully handled affair of this sort. 



Silver Cups on the Way 



i won by various teams 
lg contest are now being 
he factory for exhibition 
dealers who won them. 
no woo cAjjicniKju in the last Sporting Extra, 
the cups are shipped first to the dealer whose 



name appears at the bottom of the list on the 
cup, that is the dealer who made the lowest 
score in his team. 

It is understood that the cup is to remain 
on exhibition at his showrooms or in his 
show windows for one week after its receipt 
and it then is to be shipped by express to the 
dealer whose name appears on the cup 
immediately above his. This dealer will in 
turn exhibit the cup for a week and send it 
on to the next man. 



Automatically it thus will reach the dealer 
whose name appears at the top of the list 
and who made the highest score on his team. 

The cup is to remain his permanent prop- 
erty as long as he shall maintain a connection 
as a Hudson dealer with the Hudson factory. 
In the event of such connection being severed 
the cup is to be returned to the Hudson 
Motor Car Company at Detroit. 

Letters are being sent to the various dealers 
accompanied by publicity stories and sug- 
gestions for the use of the cup in an adver- 
tising way. It is anticipated that very much 
value will result from the novel exhibit and 
prospects should be attracted to the stores 
of the fortunate dealers who will receive 
these cups for exhibition. 



FRANK ADAMS, the popular golf pro- 
fessional at the French Lick course out 
at Indiana, and one of the best club- 
makers in the world, has just attached 
his name to an order blank for a Hudson 
"Six" in the office of the Louis Geyler Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

Soon Mr. Adams will be driving around 
over the beautiful hill roads of Indiana in a 
new car with his wife and baby. 

This is how the sale was made. 

Geyler takes a trip occasionally to French 
Lick to get some golf and a bit of a vacation. 
"Lou" gets a lot of refreshment also out of 
his golf game. 

Last fall when he was down there he was 
playing in a foursome with Charles Smalley, 
Harry McConnell and Bill Bowman. The 
latter is a well known Minneapolis golf man. 

Frank Adams and his partner were coming 
along, and although they had the right of 
way over a foursome with their match, they 
seemed to be hanging back. 

"Come on Frank! Play through"! cried 
Geyler. 

"Thanks," said the professional. 

And as he went by he shouted: "Some 
day I will buy a Hudson car from you, Lou, 
for that courtesy." 

Not long after Adams came to Chicago. 
He only had a few hours at his disposal, but 
he called at the Geyler shop, talked a little 
golf, and a good deal of open automobiles, 
and left his order for a Hudson "Six." 

Courtesy extended as a business proposi- 
tion, does not pay, but true courtesy ex- 
tended out of friendliness and kindness of 
heart, not only benefits both the giver and 
the recipient in a social way, but in a business 
way as well. 
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The Perilous Horse 



STATISTICS from Washington do what 
statistics so often have done — compel 
us to reform a prejudice. The great 
foot-faring public has come to look 
upon automobiles owned and driven by other 
persons as responsible for heavy mortality. 

Last year 2,488 persons met death from 
automobile accidents; 2,921 fatalities were 
caused by horses and mules. 

A horse, however intelligent, cannot be 
imbued with the safety-first idea. 

A fluttering piece of paper may send the 
cleverest horse headlong over a precipice. A 
few motorists sometimes sacrifice their sense 
of judgment and discretion; the majority 
have a high regard for their own necks and 
for the necks of others. 

It might be added that seldom, if ever, does 
an automobile rear up and trample its owner 
in his garage. 
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Ammunition for the Salesmen 

(Continued from page /) 

But when the salesman backs up his statement by a 
photograph bearing on its face the evidence that it is 
absolutely genuine, showing that the car was weighed at 
the show at Chicago, and that it weighed 2870 pounds 
this fact being certified by the City Sealer of the City of 
Chicago, the statement acquires additional importance and 
makes an impression on the prospects mind that it other- 
wise could not do. Together with this, the salesman could 
carry a copy of the Triangle of January 16th in which is 
shown the photograph of the car on the scales at New 
York. The weight in New York was a few pounds different 
from the car weighed at Chicago. 

This ties up the car and the City Sealer's certificate 
together, and forms a very strong argument indeed. 

In this portfolio may be carried newspaper clippings, 
copies of advertisements, and other miscellaneous matter 
of this sort, all calculated to be of excellent service in 
showing to a prospect, confirmation of certain points made 
by a salesman in his talk. 

Concentrating Attention 

The psychology of this suggestion is further emphasized by the 
fact that a prospect's attention can be held from wavering by the 
salesman having something to show him. 

If it is nothing but a simple bolt, a nut, a screw, a piece of printed 
matter, a sample of the leather used in the upholstery of the car, 
or some other article of this sort. 

The mere fact that the salesman holds it in his hand directs the 
attention of the prospect to it, keeps the prospect's eyes where they 
should be, and prevents his attention from wandering. 

This being true in respect of an article like a nut or a bolt, how 
much more so is it true of an advertisement, a clipping or a piece of 
printed matter which in itself must be read and looked at carefully 
in order to gain an impression of it. 

It is of course the salesman's duty to hold the exhibit in his hand, 
and read it over to the prospect, indicating with his finger or with a 
pencil as he reads, the item to which he directs attention. 

In the case of the Zenith ad. referred to, the salesman may use 
his pencil to slip it along the lines as he reads them, thus inevitably 
fixing the prospect's attention on the point in question. 

If a prospect is merely listening to a spoken word, he may be 
looking out of the window at some girl who is passing, or his attention 
may be attracted by people moving in another part of the room, or 
the telephone bell may ring, or some other little thing may occur to 
distract his attention. 

But with the salesman holding his eyes riveted firmly on the 
exhibit in his hands, and reading it over to him, following the words 
with his pencil, he has the customer's attention so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed that outside influences do not interrupt. 

Who Wants a Leather Portfolio For Their Salesmen? 

We invite Hudson dealers and distributors to write us a letter in 
connection with this article, and tell us if they would like the factory 
to furnish them with salesmen's leather portfolios similar to the one 
shown in the illustration. 

These should be made of a size just sufficient to take in a 
Triangle. That is, just about one half inch longer and wider than 
the Triangle each way. They would be fastened with a flap and 
an automatic button, and the dealer's name if desired, could be 
printed across the front of the portfolio in gold. 

The factory will undertake to supply these at actual cost if dealers 
indicate a desire to be furnished with this form of help for their 
salesmen. 

Will dealers, therefore, kindly write on receipt of this Triangle, 
and let us know if they would like us to furnish these portfolios and 
how many they would care to have? 

We will immediately take the matter up with a single manufac- 
turer, and obtain a low quantity price on same, advising the dealers 
of the result of our investigation. 
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Merit Wins 



Merit is the passport to success. 

The earnest, persistent, and self-reliant man 
succeeds by his own merit whether he is helped 
or not. 

The world is always on the lookout for 
superior men. 

If your present employer does not recognize 
it, be assured that someone else will, and you 
will eventually find your proper place. 

No man can stay on top simply because he is 
put there. 

His final rating is determined by his ability, 
and his performance. 

Employers are just as anxious to get good 
service as employes are to obtain good places. 

After giving luck all the credit that is due it, 
it is a fact that in the long run, real merit wins. 

When big work is to be done, when big results 
are wanted, when a big position is to be filled, 
it is the man who delivers the goods that is 
sent for. 

There is but one straight road to success, and 
that is merit. 

Real merit never lacks opportunity. 

Sooner or later it is discovered. 

It is the one great thing in the world which 
all organizations constantly are seeking. 

Triangle Letter Sells Two Cars 

Sales Manager George Hippie of the A. Elliott Ranney Company of 
New York report excellent success from the use of a Triangle weekly 
letter. This letter was the one which referred to a prospect having 
attended the show and found the cars to look very much alike. Letter 
No. 29 is the one referred to by Mr. Hippie. On its receipt, it was 
sent out to a number of prospects, as is his custom. Witnin a day 
or two, two prospects entered the store having with them this letter, 
and after some preliminaries each of them bought a car. In other 
words Mr. Hippie traced two positive and direct sales to the use of 
this one circular letter. 

Circular Letters Get Sub-Dealers 

Distributor Welbon of Cincinnati offers a suggestion to his brother 
distributors in the circularizing of dealer prospects. F. A. Ordwav 
of Portland, Maine, also bears testimony as to the efficacy of this 
method of securing sub-dealers. Each of these gentlemen sends 
circular letters regularly to every motor car dealer in his territory. 
They are so worded as to spread the gospel of the Hudson, and to 
keep the dealers informed as to the success of the company and the 
car. Thus, whenever a dealer severs his connection with a company 
that he represents, he immediately has in mind the advantage of a 
Hudson connection. This has been resultful in getting some ex- 
cellent dealers. 

Prospects Alike in Every District 

Distributor Phillips of St. Louis who formerly was in the mail- 
order bicycle business made a point that the people are the same the 
world over. He instanced the selling of bicycles by mail in the 
United States, and of his then having made a trip to England to 
establish an organization of his company in that country. Although 
there is supposed to be considerable difference between the methods 
of the English and the Americans, still the same things that sold 
bicycles in America sold them to an even greater extent in England. 
In other words, the people are the same the world over. The argu- 
ments that sell a car to a man in California are precisely the same as 
sell a car to a man in Maine or Florida. 
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fOST dealers think of the used car as a curse, a problem, a drag on 
legitimate motor-car business and motor-car sales. 

But, as G rover Cleveland once said: "We are confronted by a condition, 
not a theory." Hence to rail at the used car, to waste time deploring its presence 
with us, is like shaking one's fist at the clouds. It merely agitates us without 
altering in the slightest degree existing conditions. 

The sane way to consider the problem of the used car is to seek to so handle 
it that it shall be made a service to a dealer instead of a drag. 

How One Dealer Meets the Issue. 



One Hudson dealer — who will not be 
mentioned — has turned the used 
car into a means of profit instead of an 
avenue of loss. Those who attended 
the Dealer's Convention at Detroit 
heard this dealer tell something of his 
method. But time was too short to 
explain it fully. Hence the Triangle 
will endeavor to set it forth more in 
detail. 

The crux of the used car question lies 
in the value set on the used car when it 
is accepted in trade toward the 
purchase of a new Hudson. If the 
allowance price is fair and reasonable 
the selling of the car ceases to be a 
problem. 

Hence the secret of making used cars 
not only no loss but an actual PROFIT 
lieif in setting and CARRYING 
THROUGH a proper allowance value. 

The customer usually tries to get a 
bigger trading allowance for his used 
car than the car is worth. Maybe, he 
is honest in this, often he tries to "slip 
one over" on the salesman. 

The first point then is to prove to 
him that his old car is worth only what 
the dealer is willing to allow. 

Use of Advertised Prices for 
Used Cars 

To do this it is recommended that it 
should be explained to the customer 
that he gets his idea of the value of 
many things from the newspapers. 
Stocks, bonds, articles of clothing, 
wearing apparel, horses, etc., all these 
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prices are quoted in the daily papers. 
Automobiles are offered for sale through 
the daily papers. The classified ad. col- 
umns of the big dailies of 
New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and other 
quite as important cities, 
will give an excellent idea of 
the price at which any used 
car can be bought. 

Subscribe for a number 
of these papers, keep them 
on file — as is shown by the 
newspaper file in the photo- 
graph reproduced on the 
next page. This is the file 
used by a Hudson dealer. 
In a smaller cut is repro- 
duced some actual used 
car ads from the Chicago 
Tribune. See how the prices 
are set for many cars. 

Show these prices to the 
customer to prove to him 
the REAL VALUES that 
are being set for a car such 
as he wants to trade in. It 
will not be difficult to find 
his car in your files. 

Keep on hand for future 
reference photographs of 
cars you sell. Suppose 
you sell a certain car at 
$500. Take a photograph 
of it, with a record of the 
price, date, buyer and seller, 
and preserve this for your 



files. Say a little later a man comes in 
with a car the same make and of about 
the same value for which he asks an 
exorbitant allowance. Show him the 
photograph of the car you sold, with 
the record of the price. It will assist 
greatly in lowering his idea of the value 
of his car. 

Importance of Used Car De- 
partment 

It will aid greatly in the handling of 
the used car situation if the dealer will 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 



OUR NEW AND UNIQUE USED-QAIf DEPARTMENT 

O other motor-car dealer as far as* we know can show a 
duplicate of the Bemb-Robinaan Used-Car Depar tm ent 
It is our most recent development in the scientific mer- 
chandising of automobiles. It provides for buyers, of any and 
every kind of car, facilities such as never before have been 



It is a clearing- house for the many high-grade used-cars that 
exist in every community, bat which rarely v if ever, are adver- 
tised 

THE CAR YOU WANT AT THE PRICE TOU WANT 

We serve both the man who wishes to dispose of Ms present 
car and buy a new one, and the man who wants a good, service* 
sole car at a moderate price. 

We can supply any and every kind of car that may be wanted 
from a price of $100 up to several thousand. 

We are practically representatives of every car on the market. 
GET YOUR NEW HUDSON NOW 

You -men who want new Hudsons in the spring, come to us 
and let us arrange, to dispose of your old car for you. 

We have a "waiting list" of buyers for cars of all kinds. We 
do not buy and sell at random. We KNOW. 

Our facilities enable us to know the" REAL MARKET 
VALUE of all cars. We have an outlet for many used cars. 

What others do by "hit-or-mias" we have reduced to a defi- 
nite system. 

COME AND LEARN OUR NEW METHOD 

We want V> talk to the thousands of motor-car owners who 
want a new Hudson in the.spring. We think we have, a message 
for them. We ask them to come and talk to the manager of this 
new Used-Car Department 

THE BEMB-ROBINSON COMPANY 

aae-iaa jsfferson ave. e, Detroit. ' phone main ctm 

HUDSON SERVICE— NIGHT AND DAT 



First ad. of a "Used Car" Department Campaign. 
(Size was 3 columns by 100 lines.) 
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EVERY DEALER WHO IS INTERESTED IN USED CARS SHOULD 
READ THIS ISSUE OF THE TRIANGLE 
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Making Profits Out of Used Cars 

(Continued from Page 1) 
realize the importance of the used car depart- 
ment. 

Every dealer handling a fairly large number 
of Hudsons yearly should have his used car 
sales as well organized as his new car selling 
end. It is a matter of fact MORE important 
to have good men selling used cars than to 
have good men on new cars. The NEW 
Hudsons sell themselves, the used car usually 
must be SOLD. If the outlet of used cars is 
kept clear and free the stream of orders for 
NEW cars will not be clogged. 

As perhaps 85% of sales must be made by 
the taking in of an old car it will be seen that 
to be able to take in old 
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To appreciate, therefore, the IMPORT- 
ANCE of the used car, to give it the thought 
and care it merits — is the FIRST step in the 
solving of the problem. 

Used Cars To Have Separate Sales- 
men, Showrooms, Service and 
Advertising 

Used cars should be shown in a separate 
show-room. And this should be as excellently 
cared for as is the new car room. To put the 
used cars off in a basement, or a second floor, 
dusty, dirty and uncared for, is to INVITE 
difficulty and loss. 

If the business is sufficiently large to 
warrant it there should be a well-located show- 
window for the used cars. 



A dealer in used cars in a moderate-sized 
city sold SIXTEEN HUNDRED used cars 
in 1914. His show-rooms and show-windows 
arc better, far, than are the premises of many 
of the dealers in new cars who consider them- 
selves as of large importance in that city. 

Why should one man be able to make such 
sales, and such excellent profits as this man 
made, and others consider the business a dead 
loss? Merely because this man dignifies it, 
realizes its importance — while most dealers do 
not. 

The Advertising of Used Cars 

We reproduce one of the ads. used by a 
Hudson dealer in handling his used cars. And 



one of the small "liner," or "classified" ads. 
The large display ad. brought scores of 
people into the store looking for used cars. 
It directly sold three used cars in three days. 
It also accomplished another purpose — which 
had shrewdly been calculated on — it brought 
into the store men who had old cars to trade 
in as part payment for new Hudsons. And it 
impressed these men with the belief that 
the dealer would give then FULL VALUE 
for their old car. Thus the ad. of OLD cars 
sold NEW cars as well. 

Office Equipment For Used Car 
Department 

Look at the photograph for some other suc- 
cessful used car selling equipment. 



Notice the natty appearance of the desks 
used by the salesmen of the department. Just 
as good in every way, just as excellently placed 
in the salesroom, just as carefully looked after 
as are the desks of the new car salesmen. 

This impresses callers. The prospect for a 
used car is put at once at his ease. He is 
relieved of tlie half shamefaced feeling that 
has too often been created in the mind of a 
used car buyer by the thought that he was 
considered as of little importance. Many a 
sale of a used car has been lost because sales- 
men were ashamed to be seen selling an old 
car. 

The attitude of the Hudson dealer who has 

this sales-room is such as to put at once at their 

ease the men who call to look 

the 
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car 
be 
car 



Catalog and Prospect File 

Here is an interesting piece of equipment. 

In this cabinet are catalogs of as many old 
cars and of as many kinds of cars as can be 
collected. It catches every catalog that the 
salesmen come across. They gather them 
everywhere. 

It is questionable if any other Hudson 
dealer has such a wonderfully complete file as 
is contained in this case. These catalogs post 
the used car salesmen on the stock. WTien 
they go out to see a certain car they "read 
up" on it before they go. Thus they are per- 
fectly equipped to talk with the owner. He 
cannot spring anything on them. Their 
evidence of perfect familiarity with the car 
inevitably impresses the owner. He at once 
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judges that the salesman knows what he is 
talking about. 

This is another way of keeping down the 
trading price. 

In the lower drawers of this case are kept 
the names and addresses of used car prospects. 
There are also kept here the names of men who 
own cars that can be had on trades should 
there be found an outlet for them. 

Hence, if a man calls and says he wants, say, 
a Hupmobile, six-passenger, with electric 
starter, the salesmen turns to his card file and 
says: "Yes! We can get you such a car for 
such and such a price." If the man is inter- 
ested the salesman can telephone for the car 
(previous arrangements having been made 
with the ownerj and thus the sale of this 
merely prospective used car may mean the 
sale of a new Hudson as well as making a 
friend of the man who bought the old car. 
Killing two birds with one stone is often done. 

The Blackboard List of Cars and 
Prices 

The blackboard is a part of the used car 
department furniture. 

All who visit the show-rooms see it. It tells 
much about the used car stock. It is a silent 
salesmen. Many a car has been sold by this 
blackboard without the salesmen saying a 
word. 

It also keeps ever before the eye of the sales- 
men their stock of cars to be sold. 

This feature is being considerably improved, 
experience having shown places where it can 
be made more effective. 

An attractively prepared list in slightly 
different form is also displayed in the show 
windows. 

The Policy Sign 

This "A POLICY" sign is displayed in the 
show window as appears in the illustration. 
The photograph was taken from the side- 
walk outside the window. 

It has been read by thousands and its effect 
on the mind of the buying public cannot be 
measured. Unquestionably it is helping to 
form the confidence of the public in a way 
that eventually will be worth much to the 
enterprising dealers who figured it out and 
placed it in their window. 



Salesmen's Commission on Used 
Cars 

It seems best to many dealers to allow sales- 
men 5% for the selling of a used car. This per 
cent, is figured on the amount of cash the car 
brings in. 

At this figure many used car salesmen are 
making better money than the new car men. 

The taking-in price of the used car is fixed 
by an appraiser, who is well posted on all cars. 
He examines the car and sets a price which is 
confirmed, or amended by the head of the 
house, or one of the partners, or the sales 
manager, as the case may be. 

If the car is overhauled or repainted the cost 



A Sunday Classified Ad. 

of this work is added to the taking-in price 
and this determines the selling price. 

The salesman gets his 5% on the selling 
price. He is not connected in any way with 
the price allowed for the car. That is taken 
out of the hands of both the man who sells 
the new car and the man who finally sells the 
old one, by the appraiser plan. 

It is the appraiser's business to know the 
prices of cars. He is not penalized if he allows 
too much, nor does anyone get any higher 
commission or allowance if the car sells for 
more than was expected and hence makes a 
larger profit. That is a part of the business 
of the house. The house stands the loss, if 
any. and gets the profit, if any. 

It the appraiser makes too many errors the 
remedy is to get another appraiser. 



Michigan is Boosting For 
Good Roads 



N ( 



fOWHERE is the good roads gospel 
more enthusiastically preached than in 
the State of Michigan. The state is 
full of automobilists from one end to 
the other, and has the advantage of having 
the city of Detroit located within its borders. 
Naturally. Michigan roads are covered with 
tourists from the beginning of the year to the 
end of it. 

In spite of this Michigan roads have not 
been any too good. They are sandy and hilly 
in sections, and for various reasons have not 
been as well improved as they might have 
been. Yet energetic efforts are constantly 
being made to put them in better shape. 
Conditions at the beginning of the season of 
1915 look very rosy indeed for the motor car 
owners of the state and other motor car own- 
ers who pass through it on their tours. 

One of the prime movers in the good roads 
movement is Philip T. Colgrove, President of 
the Michigan State Good Roads Association. 
Mr. Colgrove's Hudson cars have traversed 
many thousand miles of state roads and to 
his efforts is to be credited a large part of the 
interest shown in the good roads movement 
this season. 

The Hudson car, a portion of which is 
shown in the photograph, is Mr. Colgrove's 
second Hudson, and the young gentleman 
seated within the spare tire on the running 
board is the third generation of Colgroves. 



Possibilities of the Used Car De- 
partment 

There are wide possibilities in the used car 
department. 

There are far more prospects for used cars 
than for new ones. And the principle of "tak- 
ing the buyer up the line" applies here, abso- 
lutely. The man who buys a used car this 
year may — very often does — come back next 
year to trade back the same car on a new 
Hudson. One Hudson dealer took in on trade 
and sold and resold the same car FIVE 
TIMES. 

The dealer who has a well-organized used 
car department is virtually representing 
EVERY CAR ON THE MARKET. 

He can suit a buyer all the way from $100 
up to $3,000. 

He does not need to carry Fords, and 
Buicks, and Dodges, and other cars as a side 
line with the Hudson. His used cars make it 
possible for him to sell any prospect with some 
kind of a car. A really good used car, as 
every experienced motor-car man knows, is 



Section of Classified Ad. Page, Chicago Tribune, 
Showing How Used-Car Prices are Quoted. 

much to be preferred to a cheap new car. 
The material is better, the style is better, the 
service is better to the buyer. 

Thus the EXCLUSIVE Hudson dealer is 
able to fill his line and meet all buyers with a 
good, well-chosen, well-kept line of used cars. 

To Sum Up 

This is necessarily a very brief exposition 
of the subject. 

Yet it furnishes ideas and food for thought. 

The lesson is — equip yourself to handle the 
used car business. Get catalogs, newspapers, 
photographs of cars previously sold. Estab- 
lish a sales room and a show-window, if possi- 
ble. Advertise judiciously. Put good men on 
the sale of used cars and make it worth their 
while to sell the cars. Dignify the business. 
Remove the odium from the used car. Make 
the used car buyer feel that you value his cus- 
tom and his money just as much as that of the 
man who buys the new Hudson. Treat him 
right, bring him back for "used car service." 
and make a friend of him. One of these days 
he will be a good Hudson owner and booster. 

Write the factory if you have any questions 
to ask. 

If we cannot answer them we will refer them 
to some dealer who has solved the problem, 
and tell you how HE has done it. 



W. C. Spear, distributor for New Hampshire, reports 
the sale of two convertible roadsters to business men 
of Manchester. These buyers are owners of larger care 
and purchased the Hudson convertible roadster for 
their personal use in riding to and from their offices 
and for other business purpose's. 



He is the grandson of the owner of the car* 
and he is being brought up in the way he 
should go along the good roads of the state. 



The Standard Garage Company, Frank E. Morris 
manager, Hudson dealers at Fairmont, W. Va., recently 
placed an order for 100 Hudson Triangle lapel chains. 
Mr. Morris states that the chains are to be judiciously 
distributed in his territory, and that he believes this 
to be an excellent form of advertising as it creates a 
topic of conversation about the Hudson car. 
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fERE is an answer to the above question that will rather surprise our 
readers. 

The illustration, made from a photograph, shows the Hudson Six-54 
Sedan and the Hudson Six-40 Cabriolet owned by Schipple Bros., farmers 
living five miles northeast of Salina, Kans. 

These cars were sold to them by D. A. Nelson of the Salina Automobile 
Company. 

There are thousands of farmers in the United States who are just as capable 
as are Schipple Bros, of buying Hudson cars of this class and quality. There 
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Hudson Closed Can Cwncd by Kantas Farmer. 

are tens of thousands of others who can buy the Hudson Six-40 Phaeton, Cab- 
riolet, Roadster or other body on the Six-40 chassis. 

It is evident, of course, that a car like the Hudson 40 Phaeton or Cabriolet 
will be the one that will appeal to the largest number of farmers. The Hudson 
Six-40 Phaeton is an ideal farmer's car. Now and again we hear the remark 
made by dealers that farmers cannot buy and will not buy this grade of car. 

It is probably true that many farmer buyers cannot afford a $1550 car. 
Nevertheless it is equally true that there are thousands who can. 

There are about 7,000,000 farmers in the United States, of whom at least 
one million are amply capable of buying a car of this grade and they live in 
localities and under circumstances which makes a car of the grade of the Hudson 
Six-40 the logical car for them to buy. 

It will be a good many years before 1,000,000 Hudson Six-40s can be sold 
to these farmers. Until the demand of 1,000,000 farmers is satisfied with a 
car of the grade of the Hudson Six-40 we insist that dealers are not justified in 
the statement that farmers will not buy a car of this quality and price. 

Even cutting these figures in two and estimating that only 500,000 farmers 
are able to buy a Hudson 40 it yet is apparent that a production of 50,000 cars 
a year for ten years would be insufficient to supply the demand. 

Even if we sold only one car to every ten prospects it would require 5,000 
cars a year for ten years to supply the demands of this 500,000 farmer class. 

And long before the ten years were over the first buyers would be back again 
calling for their second car. 

Looking at it from every viewpoint possible it appears incredible that any 
dealer should urge the idea that there are not abundance of farmer prospects 
waiting for the Hudson Six-40. 



The Hawkins-Twitchell Company, Hudson Dealers 
n Spokane, Washington, believe in newspaper adver- 
tising, but they also believe in not letting a prospect 
get away. Hence, on the theory that a prospect might 
not read the newspapers, they circularize their pros- 
pects with the Tkianglk letter at least once a month, 
and insert in the envelope copies of one of the latest 
advertisements. They say of one of them: "We have 
had good results from the envelope stuffer, 'Who Keeps 
Your Motor Car In Good Running Order?' as several 
persons have called and enquired about our service 
system." 

The Twin City Motor Car Company, Hudson dealers 
in Minneapolis, have added "Joe" Warren of Detroit 
to their sales staff. Mr. Warren was previously con- 
nected with the sales force of the Chalmers Motor 
Company, and for a time traveled the Pacific Coast 
for the Krit Company. 



The Valdosta Garage of Valdosta, Ga., report thru 
their Manager, Mr. Lane, that the Hudson cars per- 
form magnificently in that sandy section. Mr. Lane 
claims it is the only car of its size that is practicablejn 
this territory and on this kind of soil. 



The Daytona Auto & Supply Co. of Daytona, Fla.. 
who do a large tourist trade and make a point of 
selling everybody just what they want, have the follow- 
ing reports of sales of cars in their territory during last 
season: Hudson 11, Ford 28, Overland 18. Hupmobile 
3, Locomobile 2, Lozier 1, Jeffery 2. Second Hand 18. 
This report shows with great significance that the 
Hudson is gaining friends in the Sunny South. A 
good many people think that the Ford is the only car 
that can be used to advantage in Florida, but Hudsons 
are running all over the state where there are roads 
and where there are no roads and are giving excellent 
satisfaction wherever they go. 



The Buckeye Motor Company of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, have just moved into their new up-to-the-minute 
garage at the corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets of 
that city. The building is a three story brick and 
reinforced concrete and steel. The first and second 
floors are to be used for storage and showroom pur- 
poses. On the second floor is also located a rest room 
for tourists, equipped with shower bath and other 
conveniences. The third floor is the repair and paint 
shop. All three floors are connected by the largest 
and most powerful electric elevator in the city. The 
entire building is heated by hot water system. This 
splendid new building undoubtedly will enable the 
Buckeye people to give even better than their already 
famous Hudson service. 



H. A. Blyth, former resident of Ashtabula. Ohio, 
where he was identified with his father in the banking 
business, is now secretary and treasurer of the Hudson- 
Stuyvesant Motor Co., Cleveland distributors for 
Hudson cars. His connection with the Company 
dates from February 1st. 



The Semmes-Kncessi Company, distributors of 
Hudsons in Washington, D. C, are indefatigable 
seekers after sales among people prominent socially 
and officially. Recently they sold a Hudson Six-40 
Cabriolet to Madam Hernuinigo, wife of the envoy 
from Uruguay. Later the sale was made of a Hudson 
Six-40 Phaeton to the Mexican embassy. 



George D. Knox, distributor of Hudsons in Hartford, 
Conn., since they were first brought out in 1939, is 
proud of his record of deliveries to the firm of Amos 
D. Bridge's Sons at Hazardville, to which family he 
has delivered a total of seven cars, as follows: 

Allyn G. Bridge— Hudson Six-40 Phaeton. 

Charles A. Bridge — Hudson Six-40 Phaeton. 

Homer E. Bridge — "33" Hudson, Touring. 

H. Stephen Bridge — "33" Hudson, Touring, 
Hudson Six-40 Phaeton. 

William A. Bridge — "33" Hudson, Touring, 
Hudson Six-40 Phaeton. 

A fine family record and a fine dealer. 



and 
and 
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LL previous records for attendance at the annual Kansas City 
motor-car show were broken on the first night of the recent 
exhibition. The attendance exceeded that of last year by 
30 per cent. Three hundred out-of-town dealers were regis- 
tered, which is just twice the number who registered the first day of 
the 1914 show. 

The Kansas City show endorses the opinion created by other 
large shows. Each year's show is larger than its predecessors because 
the appeal of the motor-car increases in direct ratio with the quality 



and with the number of machines in use. Besides this Kansas is a 
farming state and has had excellent crops and it evidently is true that 
just as soon as a farmer reaches a point where he feels that he can 
afford a machine he is going to have one. Out of the 7,000,000 
farmers in the United States at least 1 ,000,000 can afford a motor 
car at a price of about $1550. As yet only a very small percentage 
of this number are owners of a high grade car. There is, therefore, 
much missionary work yet to be done and many sales to be recorded 
to farmers before the surface of the 1,000,000 farmer market has been 
scratched. 
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A Story for the Dealer Who Has i^o v^rganizaiion ana No System 

ARNOLD BENNETT, the celebrated English author, in his book "Mental Efficiency," which, 
by the way, every Hudson dealer and salesman should read — speaks of the typical English method 
of "muddling through" and hoping for the best. 

Unfortunately for themselves, this seems to be the method of some Hudson dealers and salesmen. 

In spite of the example of successful dealers, in spite of all that the Triangle can say, in spite of 
the evidence daily before them, there are Hudson dealers who persist in running their business on the 
" happy-go-lucky" style. 

They let each day take care of itself. They keep but an indifferent record of their transactions. 
They sell only to prospects who happen to drift into the store. They neglect almost entirely analysis 
and organization of their territory. 



In fact — in Arnold Bennett's very 
descriptive language — they simply 
"muddle through," hoping to make a 
profit somehow or other at the end of 
the year. 

This gentle jab is directed at no one 
dealer in particular. Those whom the 
cap fits can put it on. 

This is written also in all kindness be- 
cause the dealer who handles his busi- 
ness on this hit-or-miss style is his own 
worst enemy. 

Were it not for the fact that the 
Hudson Motor Car Company must 
have dealers who make a profit, that 
it loses when its dealers lose, and that 
a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, the simplest way to do would be 
to let these dealers drift along and 
naturally they would work out their 
own success or non-success. 

But the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany cannot look with unconcern 
upon dealers who are not making a 
success of their business. 

It perhaps is a selfish way to con- 
sider the question, but it is impossible 
that the Hudson Motor Car Company 
can tolerate the presence in the Hudson 
organization of any dealer who is 
losing money. 

How Dealers Can Profit by Using 
Factory Traveling Representatives 

If a Hudson dealer persistently con- 



two courses open to the factory. One 
is to educate him and help him so that 
his business is run in such a way that 
he makes a profit on it, or the alterna- 
tive is to drop him and get a dealer 
who will make a profit from his busi- 
ness. 

The factory employs a number of 
traveling representatives who are con- 
stantly on the road. 

Their time is devoted to distributors, 
dealers and sub-dealers. They are 
selected because they are efficient men 
along some special lines. Some of 
them are good mechanical men and 
understand instruction relative to the 
care of the car. Others are merchan- 
disers who have been trained at the 
factory and have absorbed the Hudson 
policy. 

The idea in sending these men out 
is that they shall be helpful to dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

This is directly in line with the 
policy just enunciated. 

The factory looks upon the whole 
Hudson organization as a partnership 
proposition. When the factory pros- 
pers, the dealers prosper, and con- 
versely when dealers prosper, the 
factory prospers. One cannot make 
a success without the other sharing in 
it, neither can one make a loss without 
the other sharing in it. 

It, therefore, is apparent that it is 



that every Hudson dealer, large and 
small, shall do a profitable and growing 
business. 

Having access to the records and the 
methods of practically all Hudson 
dealers, it is only natural that the 
factory should be able to suggest 
remedies where trouble exists. 

Occasionally there are dealers who 
resent more or less the well-meant 
suggestions of the factory or its repre- 
sentatives. These dealers manifestly 
are taking a short-sighted view of the 
situation. 

Many Dealers Too Close to 
Their Business 

Outsiders often can see and judge 
better than the man who is close to his 
business. 

Suggestions are not made in the 
spirit of criticism for the sake of criti- 
cizing but along the line of constructive 
criticism which looks always toward 
the bettering of wrong conditions and 
wrong methods. 

Evidently the factory's aim and the 
dealer's aim are one, that is to get the 
greatest possible volume of business 
out of every particle of market terri- 
tory. 

If there is one township in the 
United States where it might be possi- 
ble to sell two or three Hudson cars 
and if that township is not properly 
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MINE of good prospects for Hudson cars which 
many dealers have overlooked and which can be 
worked to good advantage will be found among the 

priests of the Catholic church and the higher dignitaries 

of other denominations. 

A number of dealers have already "staked claims" in 

this El Dorado and many have struck "pay dirt" with 

great success. 

Fred A. Ordway, distributor of Hudson Motor cars for 

the state of Maine, while at the factory not long ago, 



Rev. Fr. Daniel Buckley of Springfield, Ohio, and his second Hudson Six 

heard this mentioned and upon his return home proceeded 
to get busy. 

A recent letter states that he immediately secured a list 
of the Catholic priests in Maine and circularized them 
regularly. 

At present writing he has sold cars to three of them 
and expects to sell one or two more in the near future. 

He believes they are excellent prospects. Previously 
he had sold Hudsons to Fr. Geo. J. Petit of Washington 
County, Calais, Maine, and to Fr. Bourbeau of St. Agatha, 
Maine. 

Other priests who are Hudson owners are Fr. F. K. 
Keyes of Galion, Ohio, sold a "54" by Kroegel & Parsel 
Bros, of Crestline; Rev. Joseph Deming of Marion, sold a 
"40" Roadster by Guy C. Stoltz of Marion; Father Fitz- 
gerald of Gibson City, formerly curate at Holy Trinity 
Church, Bloomington, 111., sold a Six-40 Roadster by Frank 
H. Cole Motor Co., Bloomington, 111.; Fr. J. J. Cook of 
Reese, Mich., sold a Cabriolet by O. Remensnyder, Saginaw, 
Mich.; Rev. Fr. Daniel Buckley of Springfield, Ohio, sold 
a Six-40 Phaeton by J. W. Hennessy of the H. & S. Auto 
Co.; Fr. Sinton of Hamilton, Ohio, and Fr. Mason of 
Belleville, Wis. 

In other denominations, Hudsons are owned by the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, Glyn Garth Palace, Menia Bridge, 
Wales, England, sold by the Rawlinson-Hudson Co., 
Hudson dealers in London, England, and Bishop M. J. 
Hoban of the Scranton diocese, sold by the Fleming Motor 
Company, Scranton, Pa. There are of course many others, 
not named here, who own Hudson Sixes. 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

| "C VEN if only 50.000 out of the 7 million farmers of the United | 

= A-* States are able to buy a Hudson it will take at least 5 years to S 

= supply them, and by the end of 5 years all tbe first buyers -will be back 5 

5 again for a second car. Are you figuring on your farmer firosfiects ? E 
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Never undertake more ttan one kind of "trouble'' at a 
time. Some people tear tnree — all ttey have tad, 
all ttey tave now, and all ttey expect to tave. 



TJ |f ERE is the story of the sale of a ''54" Phaeton that possesses 
fe' a some P° mts °* unusu al interest, and that may be valuable to 
ll it all dealers and salesmen. 

The story is told us by E. E. Alexander, a salesman for the 
Tom Botterill Automobile Company of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Says Mr. Alexander in his letter: 

"E. W. Braynard of this city, has just purchased a Hudson '54' 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. 

Mrs. Braynard was in favor of a prominent high-priced car, as 
the salesman for this car was a personal friend of the family. Mr. 
Braynard on the other hand had a relative in charge of the agency of 
another car, a quite successful and well thought of machine. 
Mr. Braynard had told the dealer for the other car to come back 
on a Thursday for his deposit. 

It was at this time that the writer appeared on the scene just as 
the husband and wife were arguing the two cars between themselves. 
In fact the lady was almost in tears because her husband would not 
consent to purchasing the car that she favored." 

Says Mr. Alexander: "I finally persuaded both to allow me to 
demonstrate our Hudson '54.' This was about noon. 

We put seven grown people in the car and a child about eight 
years old. 

The first thing they wanted was a demonstration on a hill in our 
town which is practically impassable for ordinary cars. This hill is 
almost a 25% grade, and is about three blocks in length. It is full 
of sand and stones from the size of a hen's egg to rocks five or six 
inches in diameter. 

The average cars go up about one-third of the way, and then the 
rear wheels just stand and spin. 

On this occasion when I was demonstrating the '54,' I started 
over the hill, and went down just to the bottom. Then I turned 
around, and put the car into second speed and tore over the hill as 
if it were on level ground. 

This pleased both Mr. and Mrs. Braynard immensely, and they 
frankly admitted that this demonstration was infinitely superior to 
what the other cars had done. 

We then moved on to a stretch of pavement about six miles in 
length where road conditions are ideal. I put the top down, and with 
nine people in the car attained a sixty mile an hour speed. Mr. 
Braynard is a man who likes a speedy car, and this demonstration 
was for his benefit. 

I then took the family back to their home, and came back with 
Mr. Braynard over the same road at a speed of 70 miles. 

On our way back to Mr. Braynard's place of business, the sales- 
men for the high-priced car and for the other car were in front of 
the store, evidently waiting for his return. Mr. Braynard greeted 
them with the salutation, 'You fellows can get out of here! I have 
found the car that suits me.' 

It is needless to say that I came back with a check for the price 
of the car." 

There are several points of interest in this little story that can be 
noted by salesmen. 

One is, that the "54" is a wonderful hill climber. 

Another is that with nine people in the car, Mr. Alexander was 
able to reach a speed of over 60 miles an hour, demonstrating that 
the car has all the speed that any person can ask for. 

Another point is that no sale is ever lost until the owner is actually 
driving the other car. 

In this instance the prospect was positively sold on another car, 
and was merely waiting until the salesman called to get the order. 
His wife was just as positively sold on another car where the price 
was higher than the "54." 

In the face of this, a good salesman was able by alertness, and a 
good demonstration to pull the order for a "54" to the Hudson when 
it had practically been lost to other cars. 

This story demonstrates also that no one need be afraid to go 
against any kind of competition with the "54." In this instance it 
won out against every argument that could be brought against it 
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Another Member oi the Hudson Governors' Club 

THE accompanying illustration is from a photograph showing Governor 
Earl Brewer, chief executive of the state of Mississippi, and Mrs. Brewer, 
in their 1914 Hudson Six-54 in front of the state capitol at Jackson, Miss. 
This sale was made by The Hines Automobile Company of Jackson, whose 
motto is "Compare the Facts." The sale was of value to The Hines Company 
in many ways and they have this to say regarding it: 



"It is interesting to note that Governor Brewer does not need the office, 
spends much more supporting his office than his office pays, and that he could 
have purchased a $10,000.00 car as well as not. He bought the Hudson on its 
merits and not its price. 

"Furthermore there were no inducements offered by us and absolutely no 
pull resorted to. Mr. H. C. White, the salesman, spent from 7 P. M. until 
1:15 A. M. with the governor closing the sale and, while Mr. White thinks the 
governor is some hard trader, the governor will admit he paid for the car the 
full price plus freight. It is needless to say there were some competitors also 
in the field." 



TELL your prospects to beware of the "orphan" car, the car turned out by a 
manufacturer who has failed or who has gone out of business. 
Make an object lesson for them of the homeless car. Contrast it with 
the Hudson. Show how it is to the buyer's interest to consider the question of 
the stability of the manufacturer as a primary reason for buying the Hudson. 
On January 1, 1915, there were 188 different makes of cars represented in 
California. Out of this 188 cars 114 were produced by manufacturers who had 
failed or who had discontinued business. This left 74 live cars out of the 188 
registered in California. 

In Minnesota 76% of the cars represented by registration with the Secretary 
of State bore the names of companies that are now out of business. 

No Service and No Repairs 

It is easy to show the prospect why he 
should carefully investigate the manufacturer 
of the car. It is of primary importance. 

The car may have been a good vehicle. It 



may have been properly designed and care- 
fully built of good materials, but the mer- 
chandising of it was faulty and the manu- 
facturer either voluntarily or involuntarily 
discontinued business. 

In only a few instances has the manufac- 



ture of repair parts for such cars been con- 
tinued. Even in these cases to get repair 
parts becomes difficult and in the course of a 
season or two practically impossible. 

The cars are no longer represented by 
dealers; there are no service stations; there is 
no one to look after them. The typical name 
that has become attached to them of "orphan" 
car is strikingly descriptive of their con- 
dition. 

Loss of Investment Value in 
Buying ' 'Orphan" Car 

. The most serious fault in the purchase of a 
car of a maker or his representative where 
there is a possibility of the maker going out 
of business lies| in the great loss of invest- 
ment vaiue. 

There are cars on the market that a short 
time ago were priced and sold at several 
thousand dollars that are today practically 
valueless, because of the fact that the factory 
is out of business. There is no service given 
on the car, no parts can be had, and conse- 
quently the investment value has shrunk to 
a fraction of the buying price. 

It is conceivable that a purchaser might 
select a car today for which he would pay — 
let us say — from $1200 to $2000 or over and 
supposing that the maker went out of business 
in six months, his car a year hence would be 
worth only a fraction of its buying price. 

In other words there would be an absolute 
and distinct loss of about 50% to 75% on the 
car, or from $600 to $1500 of actual cash 
that would be lost to the purchaser because 
of the failure or disontinuance in business of 
the manufacturer. 

The purchaser should be made to look upon 
the buying of a car as an investment and it 
should be called to his attention that un- 
doubtedly within a year or so he will wish to 
trade in his car on another one of a newer 
model or of another make. 

In this case a car such as the Hudson, put 
out by a responsible, reliable and permanent 
manufacturer, is worth every cent of its 
intrinsic value. 

Live Service Is Important 
Consideration 

Service is becoming increasingly important 
in connection with a motor car. There never 
yet was a piece of machinery that did not at 
some time or other require the replacement 
or repair of some parts. These parts may be 
quite minor and inexpensive and yet if they 
have to be made by hand, individually, the 
expense is considerable. 

Often cars without homes and without 
representatives necessitate large expense both 
for service and for possible repairs. 

Cars with a live, continuing service and 
with a perpetual supply of repair parts at 
slight cost, are the only ones that are worth 
considering by level headed purchasers. 

Hudson dealers and Hudson salesmen have 
a wonderfully strong argument in the well 
known stability and prosperity of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company. This fact should be 
dwelt upon and should be made much more 
of than it is by many dealers and salesmen. 



The Semmes-Knecssi Company, Hudson distributors 
in Washington, D. C, report the delivery of a Hudson 
Six-40 Cabriolet, finished in imperial yellow, to Hcrr 
Wilhelm von Rath, of the German embassy. 

Other personalities of prominence who have joined 
the Washington branch of the Hudson Big Family, are 
Francis Smith Nash, Medical Director of the United 
States Navy; George N. Newell, chief clerk of the 
United States Ordnance Department; Commodore W 
Leahy, of the United States Navy; Capt. Le Breton, of 
the United States Navy; Major A. G. Jarvis; Hon. J. 
B. Peterson, Congressman from Indiana; Frederick J. 
Haskins, the author, and Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, a 
prominent minister. 

The enterprising Hudson dealers are rapidly "Hud- 
sonizing" the social and official life of the Capitol City. 
The seal of approval put upon the Hudson by the 
distinguished personages named is worthy of note by 
other Hudson dealers. These names may be used in 
closing sales to prominent people in other localities. 
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MONG the various methods of 
proving service that are used 
among Hudson dealers there 
stands out prominently the method of 
the Legare Gadbois Automobile Ltd. 
of Montreal and Quebec, Canada. 

The Legare Gadbois organization is 
among the strongest distributors of 
the Hudson car. Their methods have 



been built up by long experience and 
thorough organization, and practically 
every detail of their system is effective 
to a 90% degree. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say 
that Legare Gadbois are strong be- 
lievers in service and also are strong 
believers in telling the public about it. 

They have the idea that to hide 
one's light under a bushel is not good 
merchandising. Modesty is out of 
place in a selling organization. 

If one has a good Service Depart- 
ment it certainly should be advertised 
to the limit in order to make its 
efficiency as productive as possible. 

Part of the system of Iiegare Gadbois 
Company contemplates the publica- 
tion of their service methods in book- 
let form so that all prospects may be 
thoroughly advised of exactly what 
they are to receive from the dealer 
from whom they buy a Hudson car. 

We illustrate two of the important 
booklets gotten out by this up-to-date 
distributor. The one entitled "Ex- 
perience, Service, Organization' ' gives 
views of the Legare Gadbois estab- 
lishment with a short history of the 
Company and a description of their 
facilities for taking care of customers. 

The book is convincingly written, 
handsomely designed and printed, and 
is sufficiently brief that its reading will 
not tire the prospect. 

Theother book entitled "MoreProofs" 
is printed in English and in French. 



There are a great many letters re- 
produced in English and an even 
larger number in French. These are 
shown as reproduced fac-similes of the 
original letter. They show the letter- 
head of the business house from whom 
the testimonial came together with 
the date and the signature of the 
writer, all reproduced in . fac-simile. 
That this is a very strong recommen- 
e car is unquestionable. 
\ proiring service appealed 
quite as strongly to 
another Hudson dis- 
tributor, one of the 
most successful and en- 
ergetic in the "Big 
Family." We illustrate 
the cover page of the 
booklet on service and 
testimonials produced 
by Fred A. Ordway, 
state distributor for 
Maine, whose head- 
quarters are at Portland. 
Mr. Ordway is a prac- 
tical salesman and is the 
last man to use any 
system that is not 
absolutely effective in 
every direction. The mere fact, there- 
fore, that Mr. Ordway after consider- 
able thought collected his testimonial 
letters and his service arguments into 
a booklet, which he has published for 



general distribution and for special 
use, indicates that the method is a 
real sales closer. 

So effective is Mr. Ordway's book 
that dealers in other states than his, 
who have not yet had the time to 
make up such a book of their own, 



have written Mr. Ordway for copies 
of his booklet for use as an argument 
showing the efficiency and quality of 
the Hudson car. 

Practically the only suggestion that 
we could make in connection with 
these booklets would be that the 
names of the writers of letters should 
be indexed both alphabetically in 
respect of names and alphabetically 
according to towns so that in showing 
the booklet to a prospect the salesman 
could turn either to the town or to the 
list of individual names as might be 
required. 

There would be quite a probability 
that the prospect would know some 
one of the writers and this would be a 
stronger argument for the sale of the 
car than if the letter, however good, 
were from a stranger. 



"Muddling Through' ' 

(Continued from page 1) 

worked by the dealer in whose territory 
it is, then not only does the factory 
lose the sale of those cars but the 
dealer also loses the sale of them. 

This is so elementary and so simple 
that really it should hardly require 
even to be mentioned. 

Yet there are numerous townships 
in the United States where a Hudson 
salesman is never seen and where the 
Hudson rarely, if ever, is offered for 
sale. 

The factory is now engaged in a very 
systematic and energetic effort to so 
organize the entire sales organization 
of the Hudson Big Family that every 
corner of productive territory shall be 
covered, in the interest both of the 
factory and of the dealer in whose 
territory the unworked locality is 
situated. 

Dealer's Organization is Vital 

Not only is it absolutely necessary 
to properly organize and analyze the 
territory, but it is necessary also for 
best results that the dealer should be 
equipped with the necessary facilities 
for getting the most out of his terri- 
tory. 

This includes the proper systema- 
tizing of his selling force, office force 
and shop force. 

While it is not necessary that there 
should be any elaborate system of 
bookkeeping, still it is necessary that 
there should be some way of keeping 
proper accounts of overhead and other 
expenses so that the dealer may know 
at any time just exactly where he 
stands. 

The factory is equipped to give what 
assistance is desired in this direction, 
and is glad at any time to make a 
special study of any dealer's problem 
and suggest to him methods by which 
this desirable condition of his organiza- 
tion may be attained. 
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PE heard this true story recently. "Last year," said a farmer's son, 
"there were 100 bushels of windfall apples on our farm and we got $25 
for the lot. During the winter I read agricultural papers and passed 
some clippings along to dad. We applied the methods we learned there. This 
year there were 236 bushels of hand-picked apples and five barrels of cider, 
amounting in all to about $200. The increased profit from our little orchard 
this year is due entirely to reading farm papers." 

How's Your Apple Orchard? 

Hudson dealers everywhere! How's your apple orchard? 

How much money did you get for "windfalls" last year? How much more 
could you have had if you had had "hand-picked fruit?" 

Don't you suppose up-to-date selling methods, modern ways of approach- 
ing people, mental influence and ideas of this sort could have turned your 
windfalls into hand-picked fruit and made you a bigger profit? The windfall 
is a prospect that blows into your show room unexpectedly and uninvited. He 
comes from you know not where. You don't know what sent him there. Nine 
times out of ten it is due to mere accident. 

What would be the result if you learned and applied organized methods 
to your territory and got hand-picked prospects instead of windfalls? 



The World Is Ruled by Reading 
and Thinking Men 

Mind, not muscle, rules the world — mind, 
not muscle, makes profit — mind, not muscle, 
makes the difference between the successful 
Hudson dealer and the unsuccessful Hudson 
dealer. 

There are many object lessons of this in the 
Big Hudson Family. 

There are scores of instances where men 
who were in minor and inferior positions have 
risen to be successful dealers merely by the 
force of their thoughts and their reading. 

You cannot get information in so cheap and 
so thorough a way as by reading. 

Everywhere are printed stories of what 
others have done. Everywhere you are told 
definitely and concretely some of the methods 
used by successful men. Every day you are 
reading of men who have made successes. 
And of how they did it. 

Men are becoming winners by patterning 
their methods after those more prosperous. 

Books and Printed Words as 
Teachers 

No longer is the "book farmer" sneered at. 
No longer is he the butt of ignorant jokers. 

Book farming is making two blades of corn 
and wheat grow where but one grew before. 
It is making the south a corn and cattle and 
hog kingdom. It revolutionized California. 
It turned farm land valued at $25 an acre into 
$250 an acre property. 



Heading is making scientific agriculturists 
out of rule-of-thumb farmers. 

Reading also can make scientific motor-car 
dealers and salesmen out of hit-or-miss, un- 
methodical material. It can broaden the 
view point and widen the horizon of many 
Hudson representatives. 

It can NOT create salesmanship, or exeeu- 
tive ability, or business shrewdness, but it 
CAN develop and educate raw material into 
greater efficiency. It can teach method and 
system to those capable and willing of learning 
it. 

The "Digest" and The "Triangle" 

At the recent convention one dealer called 
the Digest the Hudson "bible." The Tri- 
angle might be called the "weekly lesson 
leaf." 

In these two modest publications are found 
ideas and suggestions that are of value at least 
as guide posts along the road to success. 

Particularly should they be studied by new 
members of the big Hudson Family — by 
young salesmen — by those who wish to learn 
the Hudson "way" and the Hudson '"policies" 
and beliefs. 

The "Triangle" Is a Record of 
Successful Effort 

Please remember that the Triangle is not 
a preacher. It is not even a teacher. It is 
merely a record for your benefit of what others 
have done. 

It tells how a new distributor in a new 



territory rose from a salesman to be an im- 

Cortant merchandiser, well on the road to a 
rilliant success. 

It tells the story of the salesman who took 
hold of a moderate-sized city with fear and 
trembling and in six months made $5,000 
above his expenses. 

It tells you of the Hudson dealer in another 
town who made $6,200 net in one year. 

It tells you the story of how dealers solve 
the used-car problem. How they solve the 
show-room problem. How they handle their 
wholesale territory. How they pay their sales- 
men. How they do their advertising. All of 
this is experience. It is not theory. 

There is no untested theory in the Tri- 
angle. 

Told by Men Who Know 

When you read how a dealer solves the 
used-car problem, it is told, perhaps not 
by the man himself, but by someone who 
knows his story and can put it into words. 

When you read of how a Triangle circular 
letter in New York sold two cars the morning 
after its receipt by two prospects, you are 
reading the story of a letter that was written 
by a man who learned how to write selling 
letters by years of actual experience. 

The Triangle is no kindergarten. It does 
not run a school for children. It does not 
furnish "baby-food" for its readers. What 
it sets before you is meat for full-grown men. 

Perfection Never Has Been 
Attained 

Understand and bear in mind that the 
stories told by the Triangle, and the stories 
told by other publications of the Sales Depart- 
ment, are not claimed to produce 100% re- 
sults. There is no such thing as perfection 
existing in the world. They show, however, 
an approach toward it. They come more 
closely to it than can be achieved without any 
effort at all. 

In the Triangle there are things to criti- 
cise. There may be mistakes in grammar. 
There may be errors of rhetoric and syntax. 
There may be mistakes in spelling. There 
may be mistakes in the way articles are 
written. There may be printer's mistakes. 
There may be colors of ink that do not always 
harmonize. There may be jokes that are only 
near jokes, and "high-brow" articles that some 
of our dealers and salesmen refuse to read. 

Hut bearing in mind that the world is made 
up of all sorts and conditions of men, it will 
be evident that the Triangle must appeal 
to many different ideas. 

The things that please you may not please 
another man. The things you need in your 
(Continued on page 3) 
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How Hudson Dealers Solve 
Merchandising Problems 

Under this heading will be published extracts from talks by 
dealers at the recent convention in Detroit. Readers will under- 
stand that the ideas here recorded are all in actual use by Hudson 
dealers and have been successful in bringing the results here 
set forth. 



How to Get Sub-Dealers in Open Territory 



Mr. Smith, of the Louis Geyler Co., Chicago, said: 

"First get a line on the agencies in the town. Call on 
the banker. Find out who is the best dealer financially. 
Go after him. Don't take a poor dealer. Rather wait 
until you can get the right man. 

"After you have decided on the man you want it then is 
largely a matter of persuasion. Convince him the Hudson 
is the best line on the market. Show him how he can 
build up a permanent business with the Hudson. Tell 
him how the Hudson company backs up its dealers. It 
helps dealers to sell cars, helps them handle their territory, 
helps them to make money. 

"Unless we can get the dealer we are after I believe in 
creating a new dealer rather than taking a poor one." 

Mr. Massey, of the Hudson-Jones Co. of Des 
Moines, said: 

"We try to know every dealer in our territory. Dealers 
in all kinds of cars. The principal difficulty we find in 
places where the Hudson has not been represented is that 
the man thinks he will have to start at the very beginning 
to build up a business. His business on other lines of 
cars already is established. 

"It is of great service here if we can make a few retail 
sales for him. Or if we could hand him a list of good live 
prospects in his immediate locality it would assist materially 
in getting him. 

"It would seem to me that if a plan could be worked by 
which open territory could be analyzed and at least partially 
developed either by the distributor or through the factory 
by mail it would give us a strong argument to present to 
a prospective sub-dealer. We then could go to him with 
sales partially made. It would give us something to sell 
him, something he could start on." 

Mr. Welbon, of Cincinnati, said: 

"With us it isn't so much a matter of getting the best 
dealer as of getting any at all. We have to make dealers 
out of bank cashiers, druggists, and people in other lines of 
business. 

"We like to get hold of dealers in smaller cars. The 
trouble there is that usually they are tied up deeply in a 
financial way. 

"We circularize for our sub-dealers. They expect us to 
send letters to every prospect, new and old. I think it is 
a tremendous aid to making sales. Letters coming from 
headquarters have a lot of weight. I think letters from 
the factory — properly written — would be a big sales help 
in sub-dealer districts. The smaller the district and the 
more remote the better the effect of the right kind of letters 
would be. 

"Some of my dealers have no demonstrator. A man who 
sells only three or four cars in a year is not able to keep a 
demonstrator or give service. Often he has a car he uses 
for his own personal use and this acts as a demonstrator 
in a small place. Buyers must learn to care for their own 
cars except in cases of more important trouble. Then a 
traveling service man aids them. 

"I believe it is in the multiplication of these small selling 
units that is to lie the future of volume sales to rural 
districts. And properly handled mail salesmanship is the 



secret of getting both the representative — or resident 
dealer as he has been called — and the final sale." 

Mr. Ordway, of Portland, Maine, said: 

"When I first took the state of Maine there were very 
few Hudsons there. Since I have been there we have sold 
more Hudsons than all other cars combined. 

"I started out by circularizing all dealers, of every car. 
Then when I went to call on them personally they felt as 
if they knew me. I did not get every one I went after, of 
course, but I got good ones. 

"I am still writing all these dealers every week or so. 
In case anything turns up with my present dealer, or I 
want to start a new man I will have the ground prepared 
and can close them quickly and strongly. I set sub-dealers 
in trading centers. 

"I establish a quota, the number of cars they should sell 
in their territory. I have a service man travel around the 
sub-dealers to give service and educate owners to look after 
their own cars. The sub-dealer pays for this man's time and 
his traveling expenses from the previous stop. It works well." 

Mr. Devlin, of Washington, D. C, said: 

"Our sub-dealer districts are usually allotted on county 
lines. The county seats in Pennsylvania usually are the 
trading centers. I talk to all the dealers and get a line on 
each from the other fellow. I wouldn't take any but the 
best, or a very good dealer. Dealers in small cars some- 
times prove good Hudson dealers. They usually receive 
only small discounts and I show them that the sale of one 
Hudson is worth more than the sale of several small cars. 

"We require that all sub-dealers must be capable of 

giving service either in their own shop or by arrangement 

* with a garage where they can supplement the dealer. If I 

find a good mechanic who would make a dealer I try to 

arrange for some one with capital to go in with him. 

"We have men working under sub-dealers. They really 
are salesmen for the sub-dealer. I know of cases where 
they get about 5 per cent. This plan seems to work well 
in districts where sub-dealers do not get over all their 
territory. I should think it would be a big aid to getting 
volume sales in rural districts." 

Mr. Brace of Kansas City, said: 

"We find that if we can create a demand for Hudson 
cars in a territory that is a big argument to present to a 
sub-dealer. If we can make some retail sales in a territory 
it is the biggest aid we know towards getting a sub-dealer. 
The prospective sub-dealer is eager to get a contract so 
he can pick up some of the easy retail sales he can recognize 
on our prospect list. He likely knows these men personally. 

"This interest is worked by letters to the prospect, and 
by calls from our traveling man. If we could get selected 
prospect lists from all prospective sub-dealer territory it 
would aid much in working out the proper covering of this 
territory by a sub-dealer. 

"I think a dealer has to be educated to the taking of a 
Hudson contract. Where there are men handling small 
low-priced cars, and nothing else, there is a chance 
always to sell a few higher-priced cars such as the Hudson 
in their territory. These men make good dealers. Some 
of them cannot afford to put in a demonstrator but never- 
theless they can sell come cars. 

"The more selling units we have among these small 
dealers the more cars we will sell. I give such men a 
sliding scale of discounts. If they sell more cars they earn 
the bigger profit. This helps to develop them into regular 
sub-dealers. 

"If we had a map showing the location of all sub-dealers 
and "boosters" — resident dealers as you call them — with 
record also of all cars owned in our territory it would be a 
big help. We will get to this in time. We have been 
trying to do two years' work in eleven months and haven't 
got it all done yet." 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Mr. Craft Built A Beautiful Float 

It was only after considerable thought that Mr. Craft, of the Florida Auto 
and Gas Engine Company, decided upon putting a Hudson car into the parade. 
Having done so, he carried out his intention in a craftsmanlike manner. 



The photograph does not of course show half the beauty of the float. 
It consisted of a Hudson Six-40 mounted on a white and crimson-bedecked 
platform decorated with flowers of various hues, the principal feature being pink 
chrysanthemums with an electric light in each blossom. 

Hudson dealer has a decorated float, or if there 



Ribbons were carried from the flying cupids 
on the front of the truck to the driver's seat. 

In the automobile were seated half a dozen 
or so of the handsomest young society girls of 
Tampa. 

The Hudson float easily was the chief at- 
traction of the parade. It won the first prize 
offered for decorated automobiles and at- 
tracted great praise from the 125,000 visitors, 
who viewed the parade. 

Due directly to his exhibit, Mr. Craft was 
able to deliver four Hudson Light Sixes the 
day following the close of the Gasparilla cele- 
bration. Thus the exhibit of the float and the 
expense in preparing it was amply justified 
by definite and positive results within a few 
hours after it appeared on the streets of 
Tampa. 

How Parade Shows May be Utilized 

In this connection a suggestion may be 
made that has been talked over amongst a 
number of dealers at the factory as to a way 
of utilizing the value of these floral and deco- 
rated automobiles or parades. The* suggestion 
is as follows: 

Whenever in any city where there is a 
Hudson dealer there is held a parade, such 
as the Shriners, Knights of Pythias, Odd 
Fellows, Masons or other organizations, if the 



is a Hudson car or cars in the parade, a photo- 
graph should be secured of the parade and 
the Hudson cars. This should be reproduced 
and a copy sent with a letter to every member 
of that organization in the locality. 

The Triangle would like to supplement 
this by saying that whenever there is held any 
large parade where a Hudson car is made 
prominent, that the factory would like to have 
a photograph of such parade for which it will 
be glad to defray the expense. 

The idea being that at the factory we can 
reproduce this photograph, and then can send 
a letter to as many as possible of the members 
of the organization represented calling their 
attention to the fact that these Hudson cars 
appeared in the notable parade of their society 
or order on the date in question. 

We have in mind a very prominent Shriners' 
parade held recently in an eastern city. If it 
had been possible for us to secure a photo- 
graph of the Hudson cars in that parade, and 
send a copy of that photograph with a little 
letter to every Shriner in the United States, it 
undoubtedly would have benefited Hudson 
dealers and salesmen everywhere. 

It is the utilization of such items as these 
that makes more successful salesmanship 
everywhere. 



consin. In writing us about the sale. Mr. 
Ritter says: "This makes the doctor's 
seventh car, and, his first Hudson. We 
took a photograph the day we demonstrated 
his car and received his order. The roads 
were exceptionally bad, deep with snow, 
and we had quite a task to find a clear spot 
on which to take the photograph. The back- 
ground was a huge bank of snow, a few 
twigs and rocks cropping out. 

It was twelve below zero, not a very pleas- 
ant day to demonstrate I assure you. 

The exceptional performance of the car in 
the heavy roads and in spite of the cold 
weather especially appealed to the doctor, who 
drove the car, doing his own demonstrating." 



Making Money Through Reading 

(Continued from page 1) 

business may not be needed at all by your 
neighbor. The problem-solution that is sal- 
vation to one dealer, may be uninteresting to 
another. 

The little mistakes that inevitably occur in 
grammar and in construction, are trivial. 
They are not the meat in the cocoanut. 

The purpose of the Triangle is deeper and 
broader than merely to amuse or interest. Its 
purpose, as has been stated scores of times, is 
to help sell Hudson cars. Everything . that 
helps to sell Hudson cars is of value, no matter 
if it is written in faulty English and printed 
in inartistic type. 

The message is the thing. The vehicle by 
which that message is conveyed is secondary. 

The Proof of The Pudding 

Thousands of letters are on file at the fac- 
tory testifying to the estimation in which the 
Digest and the Triangle are held by Hud- 
son dealers. Hundreds of dealers write letters 
complimenting us on this or that article, and 
telling us how much help it has been. 

Dealers everywhere look upon the weekly 
message from the factory as a guide and a 
help. They appreciate it and they value it for 
the work that it does. 

To those who are new in the Big Family, to 
those who have not given to this little pub- 
lication consideration and merit, we would 
suggest that the most successful dealers in 
the Hudson Family are those who read the 
Triangle most closely every week. 

There must be something in it that appeals, 
there must be something in it that strikes a 
responsive cord, else it would not hold the 
place it does in the affections of the Big 
Family. 

Dealers who read the Triangle are success- 
ful dealers. Dealers who do not read the 
Triangle are in many instances not success- 
ful dealers. 

Draw your own conclusions as to whether 
or not it is profitable to read and as to whether 
or not it is worth your while to read the 
Triangle and the Digest. 
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with his plan, because there are few things that are absolutely new, although 
Mr. Williamson says he has never seen it in the Triangle, and never has heard 
of it elsewhere. He believes that it may be of some value in solving the sales- 
man's used car problem. 



Sell The New Car First 

When calling on a prospect it is often found 
that he has a used car to sell. Almost his 
first question is: "What will you allow me on 
my old car?" 

Now this question should be side-stepped 
every timo until the prospect has been thor- 
oughly shown the excellence of the Hudson 
Six, the soundness of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and the service that will be ex- 
tended by the dealer to the prospect when he 
joins the Big Family. 

If this is properly handled by an intelligent 
salesman, the prospect is sold as far as he can 
be sold on the new car. 

There is then — and only then — the matter 
of the old car to be disposed of. Right here 
comes the stumbling block that spells dis- 
couragement to many a good salesman. 

The conversation usually goes about like 
this : 

Prospect. "Well! I like your car very 
much, and I think I will take it provided you 
can give me as good a trade on my old car as 
I can get from the people." 

(Here is the place for the salesman to be 
very careful. Unless he is watchful, he will 
change places with the prospect, and he will 
become the buyer, and the prospect will be- 
come the salesman of the old car. Because 
the used-car owner is now trying to sell the 
salesman his old car for more than it actually 
is worth.) 

Salesman. "Well Mr. Smith, we have 
examined your car carefully, and know ex- 
actly the condition it is in, and as we keep 
abreast of the second-hand market and the 
value of used cars, we are able to offer you 
just exactly what vour car will bring in this 
market. That is —$400.00." 

Prospect. "What! Only $400.00? Why 
that's a joke. I have been offered $000.00 
cash for it myself." 

Salesman. ''I do not doubt your word, Mr. 
Smith, but $400.00 is all the car is worth. I 
can show you here, advertisements of similar 
cars in various parts of the country where the 
price at which the car will be sold is less than 
the figure 1 have stated. Now, surely you 
cannot expect me to allow you more than the 
car can be sold for. You must take into con- 
sideration, the fact that in making a trade of 
this kind, we must so figure it that we can 
clear ourselves on the old car. We must fix 
up your old car, paint it, put it in good con- 
dition, put the time of some of our expert 
mechanics on it, find a buyer for it, sell it, 
and take care of our customer after we have 
sold him the car. Now, it would not be busi- 



ness, and I am sure you will admit it, that 
we should do this, and then lose money on 
the sale of the two cars." 

Prospect. "Well, maybe you are right, 
but my old car ought to bring at least 

$600.00, and the people have made 

me a better offer than you, so I guess after 
all I'll buy another car of the same kind I 
have." 

Salesman. "Well, Mr. Smith, I'm sorry if 
you feel that you must do that. I am con- 
fident that you appreciate that the Hudson 
is the better car. I would like very much to 
sell you a car, but we must sell our new cars 
at full prices, or we cannot stay in business." 

Prospect. "But, I'm not asking you to 
cut the price on your new car. I'm merely 
asking you for a higher trading-in price on 
my old one." 

Salesman. "But, Mr. Smith, that is ex- 
actly the same thing. If I allow you more 
money for the old car than it is worth, don't 
you see that it is exactly the same as though 
I cut the difference out of the price of the new 
car, because we would lose that much on the 
sale of the old one. I am sure you do not 
want to buy a car from a firm that does not 
make a fair margin of profit. For unless the 
dealer makes a reasonable profit, he is bound 
to fail sooner or later, and that will put all the 
owners of his cars into a difficult position. 
They will be able to get no service, and their 
cars will be worth much less money on the 
market. Our margin of profit on our Hudson 
cars is as large as other dealers get on their 
cars. We are not carrying any unnecessary 
overhead expense, and we are equipped to 
take care of our customers with the standard 
Hudson service — famous the country over. 
We do take care of them, and it costs us a 
certain amount of money to maintain this 
business and to give you this service. Now, 
how do you suppose a competitor can afford 
to cut his prices either by a discount on a new 
car or by giving you a bigger price for a old 
car and then extend to you the same service 
that you will get from the Hudson dealer." 

Prospect. i4 No, I don't suppose that a 
dealer who makes no money can give us as 
good service, but I am going to trade where 
1 can get the best trade, and if you feel you 
can allow me $600.00 on my old car, I will 
give you a check for the balance." 

Salesman. "Mr. Smith, you seem to think 
that your car really is worth $000.00. You 
even made the remark that you had been 
offered that for it in cash. Now, I'll tell you 
what we will do. We will credit you $600.00 
for your old car on one condition. You give 



us your check for the difference between the 
price of our car and the $600.00, and we will 
deliver to you your Hudson and take your old 
car. W T e will fix it up in the very best shape 
possible, advertise it, and do everything in 
our power to sell it for $600.00. But, if your 
car is not sold at the end of sixty days, you 
are to pay us $200.00 in cash, and we will 
give you then a clear title to your Hudson . 
In the meantime you can help us in the sale 
of your old car, and if it can be sold for 
$600.00 before the sixty days arc up, we will 
give you a clear title to the Hudson, without 
further payment. We are taking you at your 
own word, and giving you the benefit of our 
assistance in the handling and advertising of 
your old car. We are giving you also sixty 
days in which to prove the car is really worth 
$600.00, as you believe. You will agree that 
this proposition is fair to you, and that we 
have given you the benefit of all that we can." 
Mr. Williamson says this line of argument 
has closed numerous sales for him. It has 
shown also that it is a mighty good thing to 
have the prospect financially and personally 
interested in the sale of his old car. 



TWELVE THINGS 
TO REMEMBER 



BY MARSHALL FIELD 



The Value oi Time 
The Sticcess oi Perseverance 
The Pleasure oi Working 
The Dignity of Simplicity 
The Worth oi Character 
The Power oi Kindness 
The Influence of Example 
The Obligation of Duty 
The Wisdom of Economy 
The Virtue of Patience 
The Improvement of Talent 
The Joy of Originating 



Still More Hudsons a 
Going Abroad : ,1 



A 1 



LMOST every day the Export Depart- 
ment reports the signing up of new 
dealers all over the world. Today we 
have to report a dealer in Shanghai, 
China, one in San Paulo, Brazil, and one in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Export dealers arc always active. Practic- 
ally every export dealer who signs a contract 
sells cars, so that we arc positive that within 
a very short time some more new Hudson 
Light Sixes will be running in Shanghai, San 
Paulo and Montevideo. 

To he sure there are Hudson cars already 
in many of these places where agents of the 
Export Department have signed but some of 
them are quite new openings and all of them 
add to the number of Hudsons in use around 
the world. 

The names of the week's new dealers are as 
follows: 

Market Oarage, S9 Rue Montauban, 
Shanghai, China; Sociedadc Industrial e de 
Automoveis "Bom Ketiro,'' Caixa Postal 
1109 San Paulo, Brazil; Abal Y Cia, Enrique, 
Calle 25 de Mayo 039, Montevideo, Uruguay. 



Win. P. Peters, Hudson distributor at Kingston, 
Ontario, says that conditions in his territory look very 
favorable for a good spring business. 

These evidences of optimism from an Ontario dis- 
tributor are exceedingly welcome. 
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Score in Spring Selling 



This is open to everyone who makes retail sales — whether 
they be distributors, sub-dealers, resident dealers or em- 
ployed salesmen. No one who makes retail sales is barred. 
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j The Sales Contest for April and May is for salesmen only — that is those J 

•j who close retail sales. Individual salesmen can participate. It does not matter jf 

whether your associates in your organization want to enter. You have the chance ji 

'0. to increase your profits on the sales you make during April and May. Hi 



Hi 



'0 We are entering the biggest delivery season of the year. Greater oppor- Hj 

0. tunities are before you. Every time you hit the Bull's Eye, you hit the bell of !j 

j "dollars" in your pocket. Prizes are all cash. There is no reason why you J 

£ should not increase your expected profits. ^ 

fz But to do so, you must enter now. You must send us your name and 5 

j address and give us the number of cars you think you will sell during April and ^ 

■j in May, of each model. This is addressed to you. You should act without wait- i* 

ing for the decision of your co-workers in your own organization. Credits will be ij 

0. decided upon the basis of fair allotments. If you estimate your sales too low, you Hi 

0. naturally place a handicap upon your returns. If you place it to high, you have £j 

j a handicap against your profits. If you make a fair estimate of the number of J 

5 cars you can sell in April and in May, then you get the maximum return for ^ 

j that effort. ij 

j These profits are flexible. They increase as you increase your quota. The J 

thing to do if you want to enter this Contest and increase your profits is to write ^ 

A now. Return the slip that is attached with this issue of the TRIANGLE direct jf 

to the factory. Entrants received later than April first will not be considered in ji 

0. the division of prizes. Hj 



H) 



If there are other salesmen in the organization who do not enter before Hj 

April first, they will not get any portion of the prize, but if they do enter, then Hi 

?. your prize can be made that much larger. Come in alone if you can't get your £ 

j associates to enter the Contest. J 

f. But if you can, have them also send in their application. And do it now. £ 

fc Be careful to make your estimated deliveries approximate the number you S 

f. will actually make. Remember that if you make your quota too low, it reduces £ 

£ your profit. If you make it too high, it is impossible to attain. Go over your y 

5 prospects. Consider each one carefully. Then determine how many sales you |j 

jj think you should close during each month. You can do this now as well as you ij 

ji can two weeks from now. Therefore, send in your entrance blank at once. The N 

+ TRIANGLE for April third will tell all the details. Let us hear from you at once. N 
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MUCH interest has been aroused throughout the entire 
Hudson organization by the "Resident Dealer Plan" 
for working outlying territory. 
Wholesale representatives of the distributors, and 
factory men, are laying the foundations for the working 
out of this effort. 

Every distributor, dealer and sub-dealer to whom the 
plan has been presented and explained is enthusiastic over 
its possibilities. 

It appeals to all as a practical selling method. 
To be sure there is nothing new in it. It merely is a 
fresh application of principles that are old and well tried. 

Essential to Success 

In the working out of the Resident Dealer Plan several things are 
essential. Unless they are looked after carefully and thoroughly, 
the plan will not produce as good results as it would if it were properly 
applied. 

The first and most important thing, of course, is to use the plan. 
A life preserver is of no use unless it is taken advantage of. The 
finest selling method in the world will not produce profit unless the 
dealer applies it to his own individual territory. 

Some dealers believe they are now covering their field so well that 
the Resident Dealer Plan is not required. It may be stated, however, 
from an experience with very many dealer organizations that there 
practically is no territory that is covered as well as it could be. 

More Selling Units Means More Business 

The multiplication of selling units inevitably means more busi- 
ness in any and every territory. The occasional visits of a wholesale 
man once a month, twice a month, three, or four, or five, or six times 
a month is not anything like so successful in producing business as is 
the presence in each small community of a Resident Dealer who is on 
the job all the time. 

It is not at all necessary that the Resident Dealer should be 
actively engaged every twenty-four hours of the day looking up 
prospects, but the mere fact that he is on the ground, that he meets 
prospects almost daily, and that there is no lapse in his activities 
makes him productive. Occasional visits of a wholesaler, with or 
without a demonstrating car, cannot possibly do as good work. 

A Resident Dealer In Every Trading Center 

To make the plan a success there should be a Resident Dealer in 
every important trading center in every selling territory in the 
United States. In practically every sub-dealer territory that already 
has been analyzed there is room for from five to ten or twelve Resident 
Dealers. 

Each one of these Resident Dealers should be promptly and care- 
fully selected by the distributor, the sub-dealer or the distributor's 
representative. No exceptions should be made in the closing of a 
Resident Dealer contract. There have been instances where can- 
didates for Resident Dealers wished their names to be kept secret. 
They did not wish to be known as the Resident Dealer or as being 
connected with the Company in any way. It is not wise that this 
be permitted. No one can properly represent the Company or the 
sub-dealer unless he is known publicly as a Resident Dealer. His 
assertion that he can do more by recommending the car as a friend 
or user is not practical. Therefore in taking Resident Dealer con- 
tracts no variation should be made from the standard form, excepting 
insofar as the amount of comniisvsion may be varied in accordance 
with suggestions already sent out from the factory. 

Get a Good List of Prospects 

The names of prospects should be secured from the Resident 
Dealer at the time the contract is signed and just as many prospects 
should be taken as possible. Some contracts have been signed with 
Resident Dealers in excellent selling districts where only three or four 

firospects' names were turned in. Such a small list as this is absurd, 
n every section where there is a trading center of from two or three 
hundred people up, twenty-five names easily can be had. It is not 



necessary that prospects should have signified their intention of 
buying a car in order to have their names listed. Every man who is 
able to buy a car and who is not already the owner of a car, or who is 
the owner of an old style car, should be listed as a prospect. 

Send Complete Reports 

The prospect names, the Resident Dealer contract and the deposit 
for the series of letters should all be secured, if possible, at one time 
and reported at one time. If the prospect names and the contract 
are not available at one time to be sent together, one or other should 
be retained until it is possible to make a complete report. Contracts 
should not be sent in alone, neither should prospect names be sent 
in alone. 

The prospect blanks should be carefully filled out as printed. 
The more nearly complete they are, the more nearly perfect will be 
the resulting letters and the greater probability there will be of 
making a sale. 

Dealers Receive Plan With Enthusiasm 

To those dealers who have not yet begun the work of putting 
the Resident Dealer method into operation, it may be said that 
everywhere that the plan has been tried it has evoked the greatest 



Mr. C. C. Winningham Explaining the Resident Dealer 
Plan to New York State Dealers 

possible enthusiasm. Very many dealers are putting on extra crews 
of men to more quickly cover their territory. 

Already results have been received that show the plan to be a 
wonderful order-getter. The first of the series of letters are not yet 
all mailed and even now deliveries have been made and orders taken 
for numerous cars. 

Every assistance is being given by the factory to dealers. If any 
dealer does not thoroughly understand the plan or has not yet been 
visited by a factory representative, he is invited to write at once to 
the Sales Department for detailed information and for such assistance 
as seems to be necessary in order to enable him to install the plan 
in good working operation. 

The Value of the Letters 

It may not be appreciated by all interested that almost the biggest 
value in this Resident Dealer Plan is the series of selling letters. 
These are different in composition and in method from anything that 
heretofore has been used. 

Most of the letters are to be personally dictated letters, covering 
points of interest brought out by the report on the prospect. 

The letter to a farmer is entirely different from the one that goes 
to a business man. The letter to a man who has been the owner of 
a car is quite different to the one that goes to a man who has never 
been an owner. The man who has a family of grown sons and 
daughters receives a letter entirely different to the letter that goes to 
the young man without a family. The man who occupies an im- 
portant position in public affairs receives a letter that calls attention 
to this feature. 

Every letter touches on some individual and personal condition 
as revealed by the prospect blank, and it is this feature that gives to 
them their unusual value. 
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Qj How Hudson Dealers Solve q 

Merchandizing Problems | 

Under this heading are being published extracts from talks by fil 

dealers at the recent convention in Detroit. Readers will under- W 

stand that the ideas here recorded are all in actual use by Hud- IT] 



son dealers and have been successful in bringing the results 
here set forth, 
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(Begun in Triangle of March 13th) 



How to Get Sub-Dealers in Open Territory 

(Continued) 



Mr. Phillips of the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company, St. 

Louis, said: 

"I believe it is. a good idea to travel with a car. I go out into the 
territory in this way. On my last trip I retailed two cars and closed 
a five-year contract. 

"I find that hardware and implement dealers are good pros- 
pective dealers. They are good merchants and know all the 
farmers. I agree with Mr. Brace that if a distributor can sell 
one or two cars and turn these sales or these prospects over to the 
prospective dealer, this is the biggest possible help. 

"Our traveling service man visits sub-dealers and prospects. In 
open territory we make arrangements along the fine of the California 
Plan, to give service on any car sold there, paying so much a car. 
We get good results by this arrangement. 

"The principal difficulity we find in getting sub-dealers, is that 
many dealers are tied up tight with small cars and have no capital 
to put into others. Many of these small car manufacturers crowd 
their dealers to the limit. 

I try to have our prospective dealers and boosters come to St. 
Louis, take them to lunch and make them feel at home. 

"We circularize steadily. One of the most valuable ideas I have 
gotten out of this meeting is the idea of circularizing prospects in 
what you call 'resident dealer territory,' or open territory. This 
is really the best thing I have heard, and it is worth all my time and 
expense in coming to Detroit just to learn this one point." 

Mr. Gomery of the Gomery -Schwartz Motor Car Company 
Philadelphia, said: 

"I think the branch idea is a good one. We have several branches. 
Through one branch we sold 52 Hudsons last year. We have what 
we consider a high-grade organization in each branch. Each branch 
was started to obtain a higher grade of efficiency. We were unable 
to get dealers that met with our approval. Wherever we can get 
strictly high-grade dealers we are going to get them, but where we 
cannot, we will try to develop a branch and an organization of our 
own. 

"We try to avoid the dealers in small towns who want to close 
up with a half dozen different lines. In one town we have a clothing 
merchant who took on our line and he is going to make us a good 
dealer. One of our managers was a chauffeur. He was a good, 
intelligent, educated fellow and has developed into a wonderfully 
good branch manager. He was given a thorough training before we 
put him in charge, and has made good. 

"In our branches some of our managers have a block of stock, in 
others we give them a bonus." 

Mr* Kirk of Hutchinson, Kans., said: 

"I send a man to the town I want to get into. He gets friendly 
with all the dealers. He gets hold of prospects, too, so that he can 
possibly sell a car or two. WTiere we can sell a retail car and turn 
the sale over to the prospective dealer, we find this a very good thing. 
Of course, we don't turn the sale over unless we make a contract. 
This is a kind of bonus to the dealer for coming in with us. 

"We circularize prospects in open territory once a week, then 
when we visit sub-dealers or prospective sub-dealers we go over 
the prospect list with them. I estimate the number of cars that 
should be sold in the sub-dealer's territory, and then base my calcu- 
lations for a contract on the possibilities of the territory. 

"I am interested in branches. I believe it is going to be a ques- 
tion of having to put in smaller branches where you cannot get a 
good dealer and I would like to get all the information I can on this." 

Mr. Wray of the W ray-Dickinson Co.,of Shreveport, La., said: 

"A great many towns in our territory are so small that it is im- 
possible to secure as a dealer anybody in the automobile business. 
So where the towns are big enough we get the best representative 
we can in other lines. We get a bank cashier, or somebody of this 
sort. We try to get a man who will buy a car himself. If we can 
get these men interested, we have found they give pretty good repre- 
sentation. This, of course, is practically the Resident Dealer plan 
applied to sub-dealer territory, but it works well with us because 
our territory is sparsely settled and it is difficult to get real sub-dealers. 

"I circularize all our sub-dealer prospects. They send us a list 
of their livest prospects and we circularize them free of charge. We 



check these names over when we visit the sub-dealer. We treat the 
banker or other man whom we get in these towns as a resident dealer. 

"We have no difficulity about a dealer cutting prices. We make 
it clear to them that we will not stand for having any cut prices, 
discounts, split commissions or anything of this sort. 

"We find that to have a prospect fist or to have retail sales al- 
most closed is a big help in getting representation. 

"I think this Resident Dealer plan is the biggest thing that has 
come up for a long time. It not only gives us a chance to work on 
prospects in open territory and the resident dealer territory, but it 
gives us a tremendous leverage toward getting good sub-dealers. I 
think this and the circularizing of prospective sub-dealers are two 
very important points." 

Mr. Adler, of the factory organization, who formerly was 
wholesale man for a big distributor, said: 

"My plan of work is first to gain the confidence of the particular 
dealer I want. If he is a man who believes in service, I try to show 
him how he can save considerable expense with the Hudson line by 
not having to give so much service. I call his attention to the repu- 
tation of the Company, to the thousands of satisfied owners and 
interest him in this way. 

"I work individual prospects in the town and then show the pros- 
pective dealer my list of prospects. I also go out and work with 
him if necessary to try and make some retail sales. Very often I 
succeed in making a sale for him, giving him the commission, and 
this interests him in the line. 

"The majority of dealers I have closed were people who handled 
competing lines, or were getting a larger discount than I could offer 
them with the Hudson, nevertheless, they were glad to come in because 
of other reasons." 

Mr. Abbey of the Twin City Motor Oar Company. Minneapolis, 
said: 

"I don't always go after the man with big capital. I think it is 
often more effective to close a man who can gel the business. 

"I size up the town for population, etc., and then pick out the 
dealer who has the best possibilities. I always write a number of 
dealers before I go into the territory and then they know who I am 
when I call. 

"I have found that in order to get dealers it usually is necessary 
to create a demand for Hudson cars in that territory. I do this by 
letters to a prospect list, substantially on the plan of the Resident 
Dealer method. Thus I show the prospective dealer that there are 
prospects already alive and that they can be had. The biggest objec- 
tion I have found to the Hudson is that we haven't a complete line 
to offer. The manufacturer with a complete line generally tries to 
tie up the dealers pretty tight and they have no money left then to 
put into other cars. 

"We do not assist any of our dealers in financing. We do not loan 
them any money, neither do we help them on trading propositions. 
We do not handle any time paper. 

"We have recently started a campaign of direct letter advertising, 
and we find that it is very effective. Thirteen men came in recently and 
brought their circular letters with them, and I closed four of them 
as sub-dealers. It took a series of three letters before any effect was 
noticed. The third letter brought in a nice bunch of inquiries. 

"My experience is that perseverance is the biggest thing in a letter 

{woposition. You must not give up if three, or four, or a half a dozen 
etters bring no response. The man maybe just on the closing point 
and if you stop then you lose him, whereas one more letter might 
have brought him across. 

"The letters must be properly written. Ordinary circular letters 
will not do. I believe to get a list of desirable dealers, to keep after 
them continually, to show them that prospects are being created in 
their territory and to try and throw them retail sales as a bait is the 
best way to get sub-dealers." 

Mr. Draper of the factory organization, said: 

"In towns where it is impossible to get a garage or automobile 
dealer to purchase a demonstrating car, it has been found that it is 
a good plan to put up a service proposition to the garage man and 
then approach a banker, telling him you would be willing to give him 
a commission on the car and free service in return for his lending his 
personal car to the dealer in that town to be used as a demonstrator. 

"In other words, the dealer is giving the owner service for the 
use of his car in demonstrating, and the banker or purchaser is getting 
a portion of the commission on the demonstrating car in return for 
service." 

Mr. Thompson of the Twin City Motor Car Co., Minneapolis, 
said: 

"We have tried out Mr. Draper's scheme. In one place we sold 
four cars and we now have a fine connection there. 

"Another of our plans is to get dealers to come in to Minneapolis 
to attend meetings. If we can get them in to a luncheon and then 
hammer Hudson at them it helps. 

"We are going after the implement dealers in our agricultural 
territory. We believe it pays. They know every kind of buyer, 
farmers and all, and they usually have some kind of repair shop, ana 
I think we can make automobile dealers out of a lot of them. The 
only objection is that they are accustomed to selling on time, but this 
can be avoided." 

(To Be Continued) 
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GETTING RESULTS FROM GOOD PLAN 



IF a plan is worth working it is worth working well. 
The best selling idea ever conceived is useless unless 
put into resultful practice. 

A plan only half worked is worse than if it never had 
been started. 

Close, intelligent attention to details of organization and 
action is much needed when a new method is being tried. 
After it has been put into proved running condition it will 
run itself, if the machinery is properly prepared. But just 
at the first it needs the best of care on the part of the man 
who knows how to get proper results. 

The Promise of tke Resident Dealer Plan 

This is certain to be one of the most promising sales methods ever 
devised. Results already achieved — even when the plan is only in 
its infancy — prove that it is to be a whirlwind winner. 

But it will fail unless it is properly started, and properly and 
I>ersistently carried out. 

It is safe to say that in every sub-dealer territory there are from 
five to twenty trading centers where a resident dealer can profitably 
be utilized. Every such dealer means sales that are actual velvet to 
the sub-dealer. They arc extras. They cannot be had otherwise. 
They mean just that many more sales than the sub-dealer would 
ordinarily have secured. 

The idea expressed by one dealer that he "would get these sales 
anyway," and thus "make all the profit himself without having to 
give any part of it to a resident dealer," is absolutely a mistaken idea. 
It cannot too strongly be emphasized that every dealer who tries the 
plan will find that his sales are largely increased by the establishment 
of these outside salesmen. He will make just as many sales, per- 
sonally, as he did before. Every sale made through a resident dealer 
will be just that much added to his profits, just that many more adver- 
tisements in the shape of satisfied Hudson owners in his territory. 

The Resident Dealer Plan Must Be Worked Right 

In order to be resultful this resident dealer method must be worked 
right. 

The first thing to do is to make a map and an accurate survey of 
the territory to be covered. Excellent maps, on a large scale, of any 
portion of the United States and Canada can be had from the Rand 
McXally Company, Chicago. If dealers will write for such maps as 
they want, samples and prices will be sent them. 

These maps can be had mounted on wood, or in shallow drawers, 
in a case if desired, and all kinds of information can be marked on 
the map, indicated by colored tacks, and in other ways. This fur- 
nishes a graphic and clear view of the territory, its needs and its 
possibilities. 

Wherever sales are not as large or as numerous as it appears they 
should be, the weak spots should be noted and a special and personal 
investigation made. Don't -write for the information. Go yourself to 
the spot or send your wholesale man. 

Having determined the location where a resident dealer can be 
used to advantage, get a man at that point. \ Don't give up until you 
DO get a dealer. All dealers are familiar with the resident dealer 
plan. (If they are not all they need to do is to write the factory for 
the information.) It is not necessary that the resident dealer be a 
garage owner. 

Make it a point to get a representative. One man — a factory man 
we are sorry to say — who was out getting resident dealers, wrote that 

he could not get a certain man because he was "tied up with the 

car and the car, and etc., etc., etc." It is not necessary to go 

into long explanations of why there has been a failure. "What we 
want is business." Advise the successes, not the mere attempts. 

If one man cannot be had there are others. Go after them. And 
don't leave the town until a good man has been had.] 

Don t Be Satisfied With An Inadequate List of Prospects 

Where a section has the population and the buying power to absorb 
Hudson cars don't go away with a list of only three or four or a half- 
dozen prospects. Get every good name that can be had. In every 
district of even a few hundred population there should be easily 25 
to 30 select Hudson prospects. GET THEM. 

Insist, too, that the prospect blanks be complete. Seek the infor- 
mation that you want. If you can't get it all in one place go to others. 
The postmaster can tell you some. The dry-goods dealer and the 
druggist, and the hardware man can furnish some. It is there to be 
had. Go after it right and you'll get it. Don't leave the town until 
your lists and your, information are complete, 

1-7 ir Resident Dealer 



see the value of energy and alertness in keeping after prospects. Don't 
let him sit down and wait for you and the letters to do all the work. 

Impress upon him the necessity of keeping you advised of condi- 
tions. Be sure that he understands how to get you quickly by 'phone 
or mail when a prospect is approaching the demonstration point. 
Tell him that you will be there at frequent intervals to check over the 
list, and to assist him in any way he desires. 

If a name is dropped from the list because the prospect buys a 
car, whether a Hudson or some other car, see that the resident dealer 
sends you a fresh name to take its place and to keep the list alive 
and resultful. , XT . -- ^ n 

Dont Neglect Your Uwn Part 

If you are a distributor and you are sending out your own letters, 
see that they are properly written, mailed at frequent intervals, well 
handled. Keep your lists in snappy, active condition. See that the 
employees who are charged with the work are doing it promptly, 
efficiently, accurately. Never let up on the letters. Never send out 
a poor, or sloppy letter. See that proper enclosures are inserted. 
Keep alter the factory to send you needed supplies of catalogues, letter 
inserts, attractive matter of all kinds to send to prospects. 

If you are a sub-dealer keep after your resident dealers all the time. 
Visit them with a car. Write them. Telephone them. Keep in close 
touch with them always. Assist them in every possible way to become 
educated on the Hudson. 

Sell them a demonstrator for their own use, as in this way they will 
be much better equipped to talk the car, and to get orders. A resident 
dealer who doesn't own his own car at the end of a year proves thereby 
that he has failed to take advantage of his opportunities. 

In Short 

Realize that the resident dealer plan is a money-maker WHEN IT 
IS WORKED. And a loser when it is neglected. 

It costs a lot of money to establish this plan and to keep it running. 
If properly handled it will immensely widen the sale of Hudsons both 
in your territory and in the entire country. And every car sold ANY- 
WHERE makes it easier for YOU to sell cars, and makes it possible for 
you to make more money. 

Be one of the dealers to see that YOUR section is on record at the 
factory with a FULL LINE of resident dealers and a complete and 
accurate list of prospects from each. 
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SELL the resident dealer on the Hudson car and on the plan. He 
can make money if he is energetic. Fill him with "pep." Make him 



KNOX OF HARTFORD 11 
ADVANTAGE OF SUNNY I 

TO look at George D. Knox, of Hartford, Conn., a* he appeal 
of this photograph, one might think that it was a cold d 
wears his biggest coat and seems to have an idea that the to] 
needs protection from the elements. Nevertheless, this being a k 
day in February, he is out for sales in his usual energetic manner. 

R. L. Fernald, who is at the wheel of the car, is the enthusia 
prospect who became the owner of this handsome Six-40 roadster at 
photograph was taken. Judge L. P. Waldo Marvin is seated beside hi 
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HUDSON HELPS 
IS TO SELL CARS 
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FIRST DEALERS TO REGISTER 
FOR BIG SALES CONTEST 

B\XTER Brothers, of Lima, Ohio, are the 
first dealers to get their names into the 
factory for the Second Big Sales Contest 
to be held during April and May. 

Their application was received early on 
Monday morning, March 22, before the ink 
on the announcement issue of the Trianglk 
was hardly dry. 

This is the sort of pep and enthusiasm that 
makes winners. While we are writing this, 
reports from dealers and postcards from sales- 
men are coming in like a March snowstorm. 

Evidently this is to be the record-breaker 
of all Hudson selling tournaments. All signs 
point to its being a tremendous success. 

There are plenty of cars in dealers' hands 
and still some cars at the factory ready to fill 
orders. Any man who places an order during 
April or May can, within reasonable limit, 
get instant delivery of his Hudson car. 

Here then is the opportunity for dealers 
and salesmen. Spring is opening up early in 
all parts of the country. Roads are drying 
out more rapidly than for several seasons. 
War news indicates that in all probability the 
European disturbance is really nearing its final 
stages. 

The sun is shining all along the line. 

Let us hear from all dealers and salesmen 
promptly. Get your reports in at once. Have 
your forces lined up to make the greatest 
Hudson clean-up during April and May that 
ever has been known in the history of the car. 
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SHOW THIS TO YOUR PROSPECTS 

SALESMEN who are provided with leather portfolios in which to 
carry selling ammunition should make a note of this article and 
have it ready to show to prospects who ask about body-finish. 
This is the way Hudson cars leave the factory for their final test run 
The hoods are left off the motor so that they will not become marred 
or heated. The entire body of the car is encased in heavy tarpaulin, 
strapped closely around it so that no mud or dust can reach the 
handsome finish. The front and sides of the cowl are likewise pro- 
tected. 

Every precaution is taken to see that no speck of dust, no pebble, 
no injurious article of any kind touches the exterior of the car. 



How Hudson Light Sixes Are Protected for Final Test Run 



THIS TEXAS RESIDENT DEALER 
SAYS HE WILL SURE GET THEM 

ANY prospect that gets away from Resident Dealer Wm. Sledge 
Houston, of Somerville, Texas, will be a good sprinter. 

"Sledge" as he is known far and wide, is the constable of 
his county, an ex-officer of the famous Texas Rangers, and has been 
decorated by Ex-president Roosevelt and Andrew Carnegie for bravery. 
He is one of the famous revolver shots of the world. In the photo- 
graph is shown his Colt's six-shooter strapped to his left side. On the 
right side he carries a Colt's automatic 38. He shoots either right 
or left handed and his ability is so marvelous that he can split in two 
at a distance of A forty yards a small oak leaf floating down stream. 



Resident Dealer Houston is a man of fine character and clean 
habits. He does not smoke, drink or chew. We are informed, how- 
ever, that he occasionally uses a few adjectives that are said to be 
sometimes necessary in certain instances in the State of Texas. 

He knows every man within riding distance in his county. He 
never fails to land the man he goes after, and he says he will try to do 
the same thing in getting his prospect's name on the dotted line for 
Hudson cars. 

The gentleman standing at the head of the pony is P. W. Wyman, 
of Navasota, Texas, Hudson sub-dealer at that point. In the hand of 
the Hudson representative, in the leather binder, is Mr. Houston's 
signed resident dealer contract, with twenty names of good prospects 
from the district. 

SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP ENDORSED 

SCIENTIFIC salesmanship, psychology, study of human nature, 
and all the other "ologies" and high-brow ideas that have so many 
rocks thrown at them, were proved a dozen times over at the con- 
vention to be the real, Simon-pure system for selling cars. The old- 
time, old-fashioned salesman who ignores all these new methods was 
distinctly in the background. Experience proved over and over 
again without a shadow of a doubt that mental suggestion was much 
more powerful in selling cars than was the mere hustler of the old- 
type salesman. 



When you have a prospect who likes cross-country touring, 
remember that the Six-54 is the greatest car in America. Sell 
him the "Big Six." 
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Suggestions Published In this Column are Rewritten from the 
Experiences of Hudson Dealers as Told at the Recent Convention in Detroit. 
Readers will Understand that the Ideas here Recorded are all in Actual Use 
by Hudson Dealers and have been Successful in Bringing the Results as 
Claimed. 

(Begun in Thian'cm.e of March 13) 

HOW TO GET SUB-DEALERS 

(Continued) 

Editor's Note: In continuing this series we find it advisable to condense the 
suggestions of dealers. Instead of publishing them over the name of each dealer, 
a single article will be written, embodying all the suggestions. There was some 
repetition by the various speakers and we can gain space and make the idea clearer 
by rewriting the various speeches into shorter space. Future articles will be pre- 
sented on this plan. 

A PRACTICAL point in connection with the working of open 
territory was Drought out in talking of how to work a city. 
It was suggested that a large map be obtained, and that 
it be divided into districts and in each district the number of Hudson 
cars in that district be indicated by colored tacks. 

This idea could be applied very easily to a dealer's entire territory. 

A large map could be had, or if a large one was not available, a 
hand-drawn map might be made or an enlargement from a smaller 
map. This could be divided up into certain territories, and in each 
territory the number of Hudson cars that were in the territory could 
be shown by colored tacks, or in some other way. 

There could also be shown on the map the number of other cars 
of Hudson class and grade sold in that particular territory. In this 
way the distributor would have before him at all times, in vivid form, 
exactly the requirements of his district and could direct his work and 
his attention to those districts that needed it. 

The factory has worked out this plan for practically every county 
of the United States. In order to show that the statistics were 
accurate, attention was drawn to Hudson county, New York. This 
county has 575,000 population, and an allotment of 82 cars. Essex 
county, which is a little smaller than Hudson county, in population 
512,000, was set down for an allotment of 225 cars. 

It would appear, on first glance, that these statistics were incorrect 
and that about the same number of cars should be sold in each county, 
but further investigation disclosed that one county had very much 
greater wealth than the other and was a better buying county for a 
car of the grade of the Hudson than was the other. 

As a matter of fact, Hudson County was supposed to sell 82 cars, 
and the distributor sold 100 cars in the territory, showing that the 
factory estimate was correct. 

Few Territories as Closely ^Vorked as is Possible 

From the talk of all the dealers on the subject of getting sub-dealers 
in open territory, it was very evident that consistent, determined effort 
was all that was necessary in a great many instances. 

Many dealers practically admitted that their territory had not 
l>een worked as closely as it should have been. 

There were many reasons for this, but the fact remained neverthe- 
less. 

It also was brought out that the Resident Dealer Plan (which will 
be discussed in detail from time to time in the Triangle) had already 
been used in a partial way in a great number of territories and in every 
case had proved to be of value. 

In getting a sub-dealer, if the distributor, or his wholesale represent- 
ative, was able to show the prospective sub-dealer a list of good 
prospects already secured in his territory — and better than that, if he 
was able to show him actual sales of cars that had been made or could 
l>e made — it was then proved to be an easy matter to close the con- 
tract. 

In other words, the first thing to do is not to go to prospective sub- 
dealers and try and get them to sign up contracts, but it is to go to the 
small towns in the open territory, establish resident dealers, get names 
of as many good prospects as possible, follow up these prospects with 
letters, and having obtained some reasonable amount of actual success 
in the territory, then to go to the prospect who is wanted for a sub- 
dealer and show him what has been done and the possibilities of the 
territory. 

In this way it is much easier to get the right man, and it is also 
easier to get him in such a way that he will prove to be an active and 
successful sub-dealer. To half sell a man on the car and on the con- 
tract is almost as bad as not to sell him at all. 

Practical Assistance to Sub-Dealer 

Another point brought out in reference to the sub-dealer organiza- 
tion was that it was wise for the distributor, or his wholesale man, to 



keep in close touch with the sub-dealer's banker, to help him as much 
as possible in his financial arrangements, and to keep on friendly terms 
with the banker, so that, in the event of assistance being required, the 
distributor would not be going to a stranger. 

Along this same line it was suggested by several gentlemen that 
the distributor should, in a friendly way, help out his sub-dealer on 
organization. 

Show him how to keep his books, how to handle his accounts. 
Impress upon him the importance of holding down over-head expenses, 
of keeping his place clean, of having good show-rooms and show- 
windows, and above all, of having a good demonstrating car always at 
his service. 

Perfect Familiarity witn Territory Required 

It was quite evident from the general tone of dealers' remarks that 
few Hudson dealers were as thoroughly familiar with their entire 
territory as is desirable. 

Practically everyone had a general impression about the possi- 
bilities of certain districts, but there was hardly a man who could take 
a map out of his pocket or a list of the towns, counties, etc., and state 
definitely just what could be done, what had been done, and what was 
going to be done in the future. 

Few wholesale men even had worked their territory on a scientific 
and systematic basis. And yet it was very evident all through the 
dealers' remarks that everyone believed in doing this in a much more 
systematic and intensive manner than they really were doing it. 

The theory was granted, but the practice of it was indifferent. 

How to Secure Practical Maps 

It may be of advantage just here to mention that Rand-McNally 
Company, of Chicago, are able to furnish large scale maps of any 
district in the United States. These maps show every town, village, 
railroad, and trading center, and almost every post office in a territory. 

It is an easy matter to line these up locally by townships and to 
mark on each space just what the territory should produce, what its 
wealth is and other statistics. 

We urge upon all dealers the advisability of securing maps of this 
kind for their territory. 

There are several plans by which they can be handled, either as 
wall maps, backed up with a wooden backing, or they can be mounted 
in cases in shallow drawers, and the necessary information indicated 
thereon by the colored tacks as mentioned. 

All this is a simple matter. Circulars will be sent by Rand- 
McNally to any dealer who wishes them, explaining the matter, and 
samples of the maps also. 

If every Hudson dealer would have a series of maps of this kind 
covering his territory, and would indicate upon them the information 
here suggested, it would add immensely to his selling system and the 
possibilities of an even larger distribution of Hudson cars. 

{To be continued) 
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PRIZES ARE WON ONLY 
BY EFFORT AND ENERGY 



LOOK at the runners shown in the "motion picture" 
photograph on the first page! 

See the expression of earnestness, energy and deter- 
mination written on their faces! Note the straining 
muscles, the tense nerves. 

The picture and the method of its presentation mean 
MOTION, movement, "getting somewhere." 

These men are out for the prize. They mean to win it, 
if it is possible for their will-power to drive their muscles 
hard enough to get ahead of their opponents. 

THAT is the spirit that will win in this Sales Tourna- 
ment. 

Contest is Now On 

The scoring in the contest began on April 1st. Already 
deliveries are being made and recorded that will count 
toward the prizes 

Full details are given in these pages. Read them care- 
fully and work out the figures there given, so that you will 
clearly understand how to figure YOUR OWN STANDING. 

Your only competition is in YOUR OWN ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

Your prize is made up by the record of yourself and your 
salesmen-comrades. You have nothing to do with any other 
dealer or any other territory as far as prizes are concerned 

The prizes are as big as you make them. The more 
cars you sell the bigger the prizes will be. 

If you fall down ,one car your own prize may be just 
that much less. If your comrades in your own organization 
fall down, their prize and your prize is less. 



It makes not the least difference what other dealers do 
or other salesmen do. Your own organization makes its 
own prize, establishes its own record. 

Every car sold adds to the prize. Every car sold over 
quota increases the prize-money more rapidly. 

Quotas Now Being Prepared 

Quotas will be announced at an early date Return 
cards from some salesmen have been delayed. So that we 
are unable, as yet, to give all figures. 

Each organization, however, knows what its own "task" 
is. Each dealer can readily divide up his allotment to sales- 
men and sub-dealers. Any variation will be but slight 

Distributors are to allot this quota among their retail 
salesmen and their sub-dealers in the proportion they expec t 
each to sell. 

Get to Work at Once ! 

Don't wait for quota figures. Get to work NOW, deliv- 
ering as many cars as possible. The sooner you sell and 
deliver your quota the greater will be your chance for prizes. 

It isn't possible to deliver TOO MANY. 

As soon as you receive quota figures you can check up 
your position on cars already sold. If you are well along it 
will be a big start on the prize. 

And don't forget to send in your record cards 
PROMPTLY EVERY SATURDAY. 



PLAN OF THE CONTEST 

THE April and May Hudson Sales Tournament will take the form 
of a shooting contest. The shooters are the salesmen, the 
target is "quota," cars delivered are "hits." 

Every hit counts a certain number of points. A dollar is a point. 

The target is arranged substantially as shown on the following 
page. Targets will be made up every week from post-card reports 
sent in by salesmen. 

One delivery puts the shooter on the target — in the outer ring. 
When no deliveries are reported the record shows the shooter "off the 
target" entirely. 

Prizes are for salesmen ONLY. There are no prizes or cups for 
distributor or dealer organizations. There ARE prizes, however, for 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS of a dealer orgamzation where such 
members or partners act as retail salesmen. Every man who sells at 
retail is entitled to have a quota set and to participate in the prizes. 

Dealers are to use their own discretion and judgment in entering 
their own names and those of their partners as salesmen. It is not 
obligatory that they do so. They MAY do so, however, if desired. 

How Prizes Are Made Up 

The amount of the prizes depends on the total sales of each indi- 
vidual dealer or organization. Each set of salesmen make their own 
prizes. 

The prize fund consists of ^ of 1 % of the total list price of all cars 
delivered by the dealer, PROVIDED the deliveries equal dealer's 
quota, added to this being 1% of total list price of all cars delivered 
in excess of, or above ouota. 

Example: A dealer's quota is 16 cars. He delivers 20. Prize 
fund is Y 2 of 1% of 16 x $1550, plus 1% of 4 x $1550. Total prize 
fund $186.00. 

In this case all cars are supposed to be Forties. If any were 
Fifty-fours, of which the list price is $2350, the prize would be 
proportionately larger. 

There are to be three prizes. The first prize will be 50% of the 
prize fund, the second prize will be 35%, and the third prize 15%. 



EXPLAINING TEAM ARRANGEMENT, 
ALSO QUOTAS AND HANDICAPS 

EACH distributor's organization will constitute a "team." The 
sub-dealers and the retail salesmen of a distributor make up his 

team. Each organization works as a separate unit. Chicago's 
record is made up by the work done by Chicago territory alone. 
New York, with its sub-dealers and its salesmen, is a unit. Kansas 
City makes its own record. 

The record of each team is proportional to its quota and to its 
deliveries. 

Distributor's auota is fixed by the factory. It depends upon past 
performance, local conditions, so far as they are known, and upon 
the expectation of sales as determined by buying activity and pros- 
pects on hand. A sincere and careful effort is being made to set fair 
auotas that are possible of attainment. Quotas are based on deliveries 
that should be made in April and May. 

Quota is also fixed for sub-dealers organizations 

Quotas for distributors and sub-dealers will be sent from the 
factory as soon as computed. This is now in work. 

Salesmen's auotas are to be fixed by their respective dealers, 
modified or conditioned by the salesman's own estimate of his ability 
as shown by his entry card at the factory. 

A system of handicaps is to be provided, so that all salesmen will 
work as much as possible on an equality. Dealers will arrange these 
handicaps according to the ability, opportunity and record of their 
salesmen. 

As explained on the following page "a dollar of list price is a point." 
A handicap may be a certain number of points, or it may be so many 
cars, or a combination of these, 

If A is an old-timer, a whirl-wind success, B an experienced man, 
and C a youn^ salesman, it would be proper to put A on "scratch," 
give B a handicap of several cars, or a stated number of "points" and 
C a still larger handicap. Thus they would average up in total 
points recorded according to their several abilities. 

SPECIAL NOTE— IT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY THAT 
DEALERS REPORT QUOTAS AS SET FOR THEIR SALESMEN 
AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE. 
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scores the number of points earned by that model. Note that 
points are credited for DELIVERY, of car to owner, NOT for mere 
sales. 

Cards will be inserted in each copy of the Triangle mailed during 
the contest, and these cards are to be filled out as stated thereon and 
returned to the factory EVERY SATURDAY. They will show the 
week's record of each salesman. Even if no deliveries are made the 
card should be returned. Dates of sales, factory number of car, and 
name and address of purchaser are to be filled in on the cards. 

The TOTAL points reported on salesmen's bards from a distri- 
butor's team will constitute the record for that team. The total quota 
of points for the month, divided into four will give the weekly quota. 
The standing of the team on the target for each week will be the per- 
centage the team reports bear to the week's quota of points to be made. 
The first week's record will be carried forward to the second, the second 
to the third and the third to the fourth to show the total for the month. 

Large targets, printed in colors, will be issued weekly to show 
records of teams, salesmen and sub-dealers. 

There will be three kinds of targets. 

"Team" target — showing position of distributor's organization as 
compared with all other distributor's organizations in the country, 
will be printed in scarlet and gold. These will be prepared at the 
factory with names of dealers printed on them, and position indicated 
according to record of cars delivered AND REPORTED for the 
current week. A copy will be mailed to each distributor. 

"Sub-Dealer" target — showing position of each sub-dealer of each 
distributor's organization. These will be prepared and figured by the 
factory, printed in blue and silver, with names and position of sub- 
dealer — complete — and a copy mailed to each distributor and to each 
sub-dealer weekly. 

"Salesman" target — to show the position of each member of a 
dealer's retail organization. These will be prepared in BLANK by 
the factory — colors green and silver — and sent to dealers to be 
FILLED IN BY THE DEALER to show the position of all the 
salesmen of his own organization. 



iwo ruty-iours lor April ana ten rorties ana tnree riny-iours 

for May. 

It is assumed that the dealer acts himself as a retail salesman, and 
decides to include himself in the contest and take a retail quota along 
with his regular selling force. 

Because the dealer has the advantage over any of his salesmen, in 
that a proprietor has opportunities for making sales that are not open 
to employees, he places himself as the "scratch" man. His quota is 
three Forties and one Fifty-four in April and six cars in May, two of 
which are Fifty-fours. 

Salesman "A" is the next best man in the organization. His record 
is almost but not quite as good as the dealer. His quota may be set 
at two Forties and one Fifty-four in April, and three Forties and one 
Fifty-four for May. The quotas of "B" and "C" are shown in the 
tabulated statement below. They are given handicaps as indicated. 



April 



May 



Retail 
Salesmen 



Quota 



40 ! 54 



Dealer 3 

"A" 2 

"B" 2 

"C" I 1 



Totals. . 



8 



Points 



Quota 



40 



7,000 
5,450 
3,100- 
1,550 



17,100 10 



54 



Points 



10,900 
7,000 
3,100 
1,550 



22,550 



Total 
Points 



17,900 

12,450 

6,200 

3,100 



39,650 



Target records and scoring will be as follows: 

The dealer's quota for April being 7,000 points, his WEEKLY 
quota is one-fourth of that, or 1,750 points. He delivers one Six-40 
during the first week of April and reports it on the postal card which 
he finds enclosed in his weekly copy of the Triangle. His name he 

( Continued on pa£t 4) 
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EXAMPLE OF MARKING AND TARGET RECORDS 

(Continued From Page ?) 

marks on the salesmen's target (a supply of which is sent him by the 
factory) at the end of the first week on the line 88%, or just short of 
the 90% circle. 

K* His quota at the end of the second week will amount to 1750 x 2, 
or73500. If he makes no deliveries the second week his points earned 
will remain at 1550, the figure attained the first week, and on his 
two weeks' quota mark of 3500 his percentage will of course drop to 
44%, and his mark on the target at the close of the second week will 
be at the 44% line. 

If during the third week he delivers the balance of his month's 
quota, or two more Six-40's and a 54, his percentage will be 138% 
which will put him into the "bull's-eye" at the 138% circle on the 
third week s target record. At the end of the month on his total 
month's quota of 7,000 points his record will also show 7,000 points 
and his mark will be on the outer ring of the bull's-eye. 

The same method applies to May carrying forward the quotas and 
points earned through the month as above noted. 

On the 31st of May the salesman's position on the final target, 
secured by his earned points on deliveries, will determine his prize 
standing. 

NO PRIZES WILL BE EARNED UNTIL THE DEALER'S 
TOTAL QUOTA IS EQUALED OR EXCEEDED. It is immaterial 
which salesmen sells the dealer's quota, but until the dealer's quota is 
reached records do not count toward prizes. 

THE SUB -DEALER'S POSITION 
HIS QUOTA AND HIS PRIZES 

HERE is the explanation of the interest of the sub-dealer in this 
Sales Tournament. 

The sub-dealer receives his stock of cars from his distributor. 

The number of cars he is scheduled to receive during April and 
May constitutes his quota. These cars he treats in exactly the same 
manner as the dealer handles his retail stock. In other words, the 
explanation of quotas, scoring, marking on targets, prizes, etc., as 
outlined on the preceding pages applies to the sub-dealer's organi- 
zation just as it applies to the dealer's organization. 

For the purposes of this contest the sub-dealer is considered exactly 
the same as if he were a direct dealer getting his cars from the factory. 

He makes up his list of salesmen, their quotas and handicaps 
just as outlined on the preceding page. If he has no salesmen, he and 
his partner — if he has one — are considered as the salesmen. If he 
works entirely alone, having no partners or salesmen then he gets 
the entire prize himself if he EQUALS HIS OWN QUOTA. In this 
case of course one man would sell the entire quota of the dealer. 
That man being the dealer himself. 

The sub-dealer is sent a blank target on which he is to record the 
position of his salesmen, weekly, just as is done by the other dealers. 

The sub-dealer is also sent a target printed at the factory, showing 
the position he occupies relative to all other sub-dealers in his 
distributor organization. 

The sub-dealer gets no prize AS A SUB-DEALER, but partici- 
pates as a salesman in prizes that may be won by his organization. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
RULES AND REMARKS 

IN case of ties for prizes the salesman whose records show the 
earliest earnings of points will be awarded the prize. 

It is a part of the contest rules that postal card reports shall 
be sent by every salesman EVERY WEEK, whether or not any 
deliveries are reported. We can make no exception to this ruling. 
If a salesman fails to send in his weekly postal card report to the 
factory, he may be barred from further participation in the contest. 

Used cars or used car sales are not included in the contest. 

Reports may be sent in by wire if desired, provided they are 
followed by postal card confirmation with full data of numbers, 
names, etc. 

The difference between his quota points and his earned points 
constitutes the salesman's record. For instance, A's quota is 12,450 
points and he earns, by deliveries, 10,050. His record is minus 2400 
points. B's quota is 6,200 points and he earns 7,750. His record is 
plus 1,550 points. C's quota is 3,100 points and he earns 5,450. His 
record is plus 2,350 points. Thus it will be seen that the salesman with 
a small quota has just as much opportunity as the "star" man to 
make a showing. The fact that A and B each sold a larger number 
of cars than C does not alter the fact that C's showing is really the 
best and he gets the high mark. 

In addition to the targets which will be mailed weekly, there will 
appear in the Triangle full reports of standing of dealers and sales- 
men. Also other information relative to the tournament. 

Sales or deliveries made by a wholesale representative to sub- 
dealers do NOT count as deliveries. The tournament is for RETAIL 
salesmen and retail deliveries only. 

By delivery is meant the delivery of the car to the customer. It may 



have been ordered in March and paid for in March, but if it is DE- 
LIVERED during the month of April it counts as an April delivery. 
If a car is ordered in April, paid for in April, but not delivered until 
May, it counts as a May delivery. Cars sold in May but not delivered 
on or before May 31st, cannot be included in this contest. 

DEMONSTRATING TO 
WOMEN PROSPECTS 

IN Elgin, 111., Miss Ettna Moody, daughter of Charles J. 
Moody, Hudson distributor, demonstrates the Hudson 
to women prospects. Mr. Moody says she is invaluable 
in helping him sell the car to women. Even if they never 



expect to drive, the idea that the car is so easily and so 
skillfully handled by a young lady impresses them very 
much, indeed. The photograph shows Miss Moody start- 
ing from the garage for a demonstration. 

BUSINESS OUTLOOK VERY BRIGHT 
ACCORDING TO CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

THE Chicago Tribune says, editorially: 
The last week was full of interesting developments and even 
more interesting anticipations and forecasts. 

The reports from the basic industries, from the industries that 
are more seasonal, and indeed from every direction, continued to be 
favorable in the main. The larger steel companies are now on a 
70 per cent, basis of production — double the December sale — and 
although railroad buying continues to be limited — more so than has 
been expected at any time since the decision in the Eastern rate cases 
and the change of official sentiment toward the carriers — other sources, 
foreign and domestic, are counted on to supply large orders and keep 
the industry busy. 

A significant sign is that the telegraph business of the country, 
which naturally was among the first to feel the effects of the recession 
in the fall, is reporting substantial gains over the corresponding periods 
of last year. The mail order houses report large increases in their 
sales of merchandise^-another unmistakable indication of an easier and 
more confident feeling among the consuming masses in the rural 
sections and the small towns. 

It is, however, the stock markets, the credit and foreign exchange 
situations, that have been attracting attention and comment. A pal- 
pable advance in security prices took place early in the week and the 
upward trend continued practically without a break to the end. 
Investors appear to have made up their minds to wait no longer for 
still better bargains, and Wall Street was unusually lively and happy. 
Germany has sold notes in this country, payable in American dollars, 
for goods to be purchased of our manufacturers and dealers. 

Add continued exports on an unprecedented scale, further gold 
shipments from Canada, China, and elsewhere, another record break- 
ing balance for March in our favor, and the talk of the growing 
strength and independence of the American position, industrially and 
financially, requires no recondite explanations. We are buying back 
our own securites and taking no small percentage of European issues. 

Furthermore, the financial centers of America and Europe are 
"sensing" the early return of peace. No definite reason is assigned 
for the faith that's in them, but the exchange operators and bankers 
claim a special instinct that tells them months ahead of the coming 
of storms and of their subsidence as well. The next several months 
should bring us activity and prosperity. 
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VOLUME IV. 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN, APRIL 10, 1915. 



NUMBER 41 



SALES TOURNAMENT REWARDS 
BOTH DEALERS AND SALESMEN 



VALUE OF SELLING CONTEST TO THE DISTRIBUTOR 



THIS selling contest provides no 
formal and stated prizes for dis- 
tributors. Because we consider 
distributors as in a sense partners with 
the factory. They are co-operating 
with us in our endeavor to deliver just 
as many cars as possible before the 1st 
day of June. Their prizes come from 
their profit on every additional car sold 



through the medium of this tournament. 

By enthusing their sub-dealers and 
salesman, by helping the factory whole- 
heartedly and energetically, they are 
insuring much greater profits for their 
own April and May business. 

The effect of a stirring and successful 
spring business will be felt throughout 
the year. The mental stimulus it will 



give to every organization will be tre- 
mendous. 

It may be worth while for dealers 
who have not before taken an interest 
in selling contests to try this one as an 
experiment. They may be surprised to 
find how effective it will be in putting 
extra snap and vim into the opening 
business of the season. 



SUB-DEALERS ENJOY DOUBLE PROFIT FOR THEIR EFFORT 



THE sub-dealer is the biggest gainer 
by the sales tournament. He re- 
ceives double profits. He gets his 
regular profit on cars sold, and he is 
privileged to enroll as a retail salesman 
and thus share in the factory prizes 
offered to salesmen. 

For every car he sells up to quota he 
receives 3^ of 1% of list price, and for 
every one sold in excess of quota he 
gets 1%. In other words his extra and 
additional profit on Forties is $15.50 
and on Fifty-fours, $23.50 for every car 
he sells over his quota. 



This should insure energetic and per- 
servering effort by all dealers and sub- 
dealers who are located in the smaller 
cities and trading centers. 

The contest may be made an excuse 
for extra activity and extra advertising 
of various kinds. Everyone loves a 
race or a competition, and the fact that 
they are helping a local man to win in a 
national competition frequently has an 
effect upon buyers. 

Dealers in the smaller towns and 
cities have made the statement that 
selling methods and principles that are 
useful in big cities and big territories 



will not answer in the smaller places. 
Yet human nature is the same the 
world over, in the village and in the 
metropolis, and experience has demon- 
strated that modern salesmanship will 
win everywhere. 

A selling tournament of this kind is 
designed primarily to inspire mental 
enthusiasm and vim. And as the secret 
of every sale is in the mind of the sales- 
man everything that stimulates his 
mental activity adds to his selling 
power. 

We ask the help of every sub-dealer. 
Don't fail us. 



THREE-FIGURE PRIZES FOR SALESMEN WHO WORK 



THE prizes offered to salesmen are 
big enough to reward the effort of 
any man in the Hudson organiza- 
tion. Prizes that run into the hundreds 
are worth going after. 

Every salesman has a chance. The 
man whose quota is but one car a 
month may win as big a prize as the 
one who sells 15 or 20. And each sales- 
men-organization has it within its 
power to increase the size of its own 
prizes. Every car added to deliveries 
means actual cash added to the prize 
fund. 

It was demonstrated in the last sales 
contest that WORK, WORK, WORK 
is the thing that wins. The men who 
started in the first day and kept up 



their energy to the last day were the 
ones who landed the big money. 

Men who hadn't the least idea of 
winning came out in high places. 
Many were surprised to find that a 
little determination and extra energy 
made a wonderful difference in their 
sales. 

Isn't it a fact that few salesmen work 
up to the limit of their possibilities? 
Isn't it a fact that few use all the effec- 
tive selling power they have at their 
command? Isn't it true that some 
waste many hours a week that might 
profitably be directed toward more 
thoroughly canvassing the possibilities 
of their field? 

We firmly believe that if every sales- 



man in the entire Hudson organization 
were to put in his best efforts during the 
next two months that the result would 
be a revelation to us all. Who will try 
the experiment on himself, to see for his 
own satisfaction just what he can ac- 
complish when he works a little harder 
than his best? 

We don't know how much we are 
going to pay out in prizes. But we 
figure it will run about $10,000. How 
much are YOU — Mr. Salesman who 
read this — going to get of that splendid 
fund? It's up to yourself. No one can 
get it for you. No one will hinder you 
from making all you can. YOU are to 
establish your own record. 

What's that record going to be? 
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HUDSON SERVICE VERSUS "ORPHAN" CAR NO SERVICE 



A PROMINENT Hudson dealer dropped into my office last 
Friday afternoon. 
"That's a corking good article you had a while ago about the 
'orphan' car," he said, "I am sure it will appeal to a lot of 
dealers. There is another angle, however, that I think it would be 
well for you to remind them about. That is, that they can consider 
as an 'orphan' a car that has no good strong dealer in a town. 

"Suppose, for instance, there is a town of anywhere from 500 
people up to 5,000. The Hudson car is represented there and also 
several other cars, but one particular car has no representation in 
that town or that county, in fact no one nearer than thirty or forty 
miles. Now it is very evident that if a prospect buys this last car I 
mentioned he is not going to get the right kind of care and service 
that he would if he bought any one of the other cars — say the Hudson 
for instance — which has a good dealer and good service representation 
in the town. 

"The car that is not represented in the town is practically an 
'orphan' as far as that town and that locality is concerned. 

"To my mind this question of service and the care of a car after 
it is sold is getting bigger and bigger every day. I think it is one of 
the strong points of the Hudson car that our dealers are so well 
equipped and so willing to look after the cars after they arc sold. 

"I am very confident that all Hudson dealers have the same idea 
that we have in this connection. That is, that their interest in a 
customer does not end when they have sold him a car, in fact it 
really only begins. Because whereas they may have only seen that 
man once or twice in a year, now that he owns a Hudson car he is 



going to come dropping in every week or so. Sometimes nothing is 
needed on the car, but every time he drives past the show room of 
the Hudson dealer, he feels as if he ought to go in and say 'Hello' 
and have a little chat with him. 

"He (eels friendly with him. They are acquaintances and friends 
where before they had hardly seen each other from one year's end 
to the other. 

"This is a very strong feature to cultivate and I am very sure that 
ail Hudson dealers have this same idea and this same attitude of 
friendliness toward people who buy and use Hudson cars. 

"There is a great deal more in this idea of our Hudson Big Family 
than some of us appreciate. Why, I know some dealers who say 
that they know every Hudson owner in their territory. They make it 
a point if they have not seen him for a while, to drive around and call 
on him and have a little talk with him. 

"Maybe the man doesn't want anything, maybe his car is running 
in perfect shape. Possibly he looks after it so well himself that he 
does not need service, but nevertheless the dealer calls upon him, 
shakes hands with him, says 'How do you do' and passes the time of 
day with him, making that man feel as though the Hudson Company 
and the Hudson dealer took a friendly and personal interest in him 
and in his car. 

"This is carrying service out to the point where it becomes a real, 
live issue. Every dealer I know of who does this says that this is the 
sort of thing that cements Hudson owners to Hudson dealers in their 
own town and makes them realize that to buy a car like the Hudson 
is infinitely better than to spend their money on a car that is an 
'orphan' in that town and in that territory." 



OPTIMISM IS KING AT HARRINGTON-GIFFORD OPENING 



THE Harrington- G if ford Company formally dedicated their new 
Hudson home in Springfield, Mass., on March 15th. Over 800 
people attended. 

The large attendance and the enthusiasm and confidence shown 
demonstrated the continued popularity of the Hudson Six. 

Previous to the opening of the new building, the company held an 
exhibition at their old quarters from March 1st to March 8th. The 
results were most gratifying. It is estimated that it will take the 
sales force several weeks yet before they will have taken care of all 
the prospects obtained at the show and at the opening. 

Two cars were sold during the first hour of the opening of the new 
rooms, and nine sales were made during the first week's occupancy 
of the new premises. As a result urgent orders were sent to the 
factory, by wire, for more cars. These were promptly taken care of 
though the factory is almost at the end of shipments for the season. 



High praise is due the Harrington-Gifford Company for their 
artistic triumph in the decoration of the show-rooms, and for their 
excellent program of entertainment and amusement for visitors. 

The show-room represented an out-door scene. In the background 
was a snow-capped mountain, merging into a house and grounds with 
winding road which was continued across the show-room floor in a 
gravel road on which stood a Six-40. In the car was the lay figure 
of i woman driver, and a young man stood beside the car. 

Five Hudson cars were exhibited on the spacious floor of the Service 
Department. This room was decorated with palms, ferns and cut 
flowers, under a canopy of pink, green and white streamers. 

The concrete floor of the Repair Department was waxed and here 
the guests danced until one in the morning. 

The illustration — from photographs — shows the unique and striking 
decorations of the show-room, and in the center triangle appears a 
corner of the very original dancing floor. 
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IF \vc sell a Fifty-four to every prospect who is the logical purchaser 
of a big car we will have to largely increase our output of this 

model. 

Many a man driving a small machine has secret visions of the day 
when he will be able to own a big, powerful, impressive car. 

There is something about a big car that makes an instant appeal. 
It glides up to the curb as a giant ocean liner enters its dock, gracefully, 
without fuss, and with an unmistakable air of comfort and luxury. 

The big car dominates the highway. Not from mere bigness 
alone, but as a tribute to its power from the smaller fry. 

Its seven passengers have ample room and to spare. They slip 
along over the country roads — easily, comfortably, sat isfyingly . 

There is an impressiveness, a class, a style, about the big car that 
brings its own reward. 

It is perhaps true that there is very little that the 54 can do that 
its smaller brother, the 40, cannot also do, yet with all this there still 
is an immense demand for the bigger, more powerful, more impressive 
car. 

There are buyers whom the big car fits. Like the big man who 
needs a big hat. An ordinary hat on a man of the height of six feet 
six inches and weighing about 250 pounds would look out of place. 

There are numberless families whose wealth, whose circumstances, 
and whose social position demand something a little different, a little 
above the average. These are the logical buyers of the 54 and to 
these buyers the 54 has its own appeal. 

If the appearance of the prospect, his wealth, his position and his 
habit of cross-country tours call for the big car, that is the model car 
to sell him. 

The experience of users with the 54 demonstrates that the points 
that most strongly appeal to them are the car's nower, flexibility, hill- 
climbing capacity, effectiveness on sandy and muddy roads; and 
added to these its extreme comfort and luxury. Here are a few sample 
expressions: 



From the Rocky Mountain section of Montana comes a letter from a 
a man who says : 

"We then established a reputation that I think the 
Hudson will hold for a number of years. We pulled the 
Rocky Point Hill, a hill that no car has ever been known to 
climb on its own power." 

From an owner of Topeka, Kansas, we have the following expression : 
"The Hudson Six-54 behaved wonderfully throughout the 
tour I made recently through 16 states. I forded rapid 
mountain streams, climbed heavy grades in the Rocky 
Mountains, and skirted the edges of the precipices with ease 
and with entire safety. I am learning to place implicit con- 
fidence in the builders of this wonderful car." 

An enthusiastic owner of Pottstown, Penna., says: 

"If the Hudson 54 I own was the only or last car built 
by the Hudson Motor Car Company, I would not sell it 
for $10,000." 

From a newspaper man in New Orleans: 

"The Hudson Six is my seventh motor-car but my first 
real automobile. I have used it continuously and it has never 
failed me." 

A wealthy owner in New York State writes: 

"The gentleness, great power and riding qualities of the 
54 are what I have long looked for. It is the finest car I 
have ever operated and continually surprises me by its 
performances." 

A Los Angeles owner says: 



"The 54 has given me most splendid service during 

A large percentage of 



mv 
the 
yet 



hard driving and constant use 

mileage is over rough roads in mountainous country „ 
never has a valve been touched and I have not had a broken 
part." 
Use the above as selling material on "54" prospects. 



HJW many dealers are familiar with the work of the modern 
dictating machines, two of which are on the market, one the 
Edison Dictating Machine, the other known as the Dictaphone. 
The principle is the same in either case and both of these are good 
machines. 

Last week we heard of a dealer who was himself a good retail 
salesman. Desiring to utilize his own selling ability as much as 
possible, he looked about him for ways by which he could clean up the 



day's work during the evening or early in the morning and leave the 
balance of the day free so that he could be out in the territory or 
around his city. 

He discovered that by installing a dictating machine he could clear 
up all his correspondence in a very short time after dinner in the 
evening, or he could do it the first thing in the morning. 

Sometimes he found it necessary to come down a little earlier than 
usual, and at other times he stayed a trifle later than was his custom, 
but the extra time occupied in handling his correspondence in this 
way was not sufficient to materially alter his business hours. 

He still had plenty of time for change and recreation, and was able 
to keep up all his correspondence and other office duties, and at the 
same time spend a considerable portion of every day around the city 
or out in his wholesale territory. 

To those who arc not familiar with the machine it seems at first 
complicated and difficult to operate. This, however, is merely an 
impression that passes away entirely as one becomes familiar with the 
operation of the device. 

Visitors at the factory are familiar with the dictating machine 
Practically all the correspondence of the factory is handled in this way. 

The saving of time is tremendous, and the saving of actual money 
is considerable because the stenographic force is able to do very much 
more work, do it better and more accurately than by the old method 
of shorthand writing. 

We commend to all dealers and distributors an investigation of this 
method of increasing individual efficiency. 
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S\. HUDSON //f 



WHEN AND WHERE THE PRINTED GUARANTEE PAYS 



MUCH interest has been aroused by J. H. Phillips' story of th? 
guarantee forms used by the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car 
Company, St. Louis. 

Many questions have been asked at the factory relative to this 
system and the forms. 

We have, therefore, secured copies of the forms from Mr. Phillips, 
and publish them here in reduced size, together with the story of the 
guarantee, and some of the benefits that Messrs. Phillips and Hudson 
believe to accrue to a dealer from the use of these forms. 



New-Car Guarantee and Service-Agreement Form Used 
by Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company, St. Louis 

Cashing In on Sales Value of Service 

Readers of the Triangle will recall a story a short time ago 
entitled "Put Your Goods in the Show Window. This, in effect, is 
just what Mr. Phillips is doing with his guarantee. On reading it 
over carefully, dealers will notice that there is nothing really new in 
the guarantee. Mr. Phillips does not do anything different to what 
is done by many other up-to-date dealers. 

Look over the guarantee for new cars. The first paragraph merely 
reiterates the formal guarantee that is given with practically every 
motor car — a guarantee of material and workmanship for a period of 
twelve months. 

Notice the second clause, that this guarantee is conditional on 
the car being brought to the Hudson-Phillips service station for in- 
spection at least once every thirty days. 

This insures that the car will come into the service station for 
care, and it further insures that in case the owner does not bring 
his car in, the guarantee is void. 

This is a saving clause, as well as a clause that has been found to 
produce the very best of satisfaction with the cars, because if an owner 
brings his car to the Hudson-Phillips service station once every thirty 
days, it is practically a surety that it is going to be in good condition 
during the year. Therefore, claims for defective material and work- 
manship are not liable to occur. 

Notice the clause devoted to free service. This is nothing different 
to what many other dealers do. It simply puts the matter in printed 
and definite form. Free service is given for ninety days, and after 
ninety days a nominal charge is made. 

Mr. Phillips Does More 

Several dealers say they prefer to have owners talk about their 
service rather than to put it into what they call the form of a "writ- 
ten guarantee." But the point was overlooked that Mr. Phillips does 
exactly what they do as far as the service of the guarantee goes. 
The only difference being that Mr. Phillips cashes in on the value of 
his guarantee by making it a very strong selling argument. 

Dealers who do not use the system advocated by Mr. Phillips 
are losing the benefit of one of the very strongest sales arguments 
that they can possibly have. 

Nothing whatever is changed in their practice or in their method 
by putting it into writing or into printing. They merely "put their 
goods in the show window," and they make it possible to close a sale 
with this final argument, showing that it is a definite written guarantee? 
stating exactly what is done. 

Thus, there is no disagreement and no argument between dealers 
as to the value of service or the value of taking care of the car. 

It all hinges on this one strong feature that Mr. Phillips cashes 



in on his service, and his care of a car, and makes it a strong selling 
argument, while other dealers who use the same method, but do not 
make it public, are hiding their light under a bushel and are losing 
this sales effectiveness. 

Results Prove the Value of the Plan 

As the best argument in relation to any system is its result, 
it is interesting to note that since Mr. Phillips put this plan into 
operation, there has been no difficulty or disagreement of any kind 
between the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Company 
and its owners or buyers. Everything has run along 
as smoothly as possible, all discussions, and dis- 
agreements, and misunderstandings of every kind 
have been avoided. 

This in itself is testimony absolute as to the value 
of this method of handling a service agreement, and 
what may be called a guarantee. 

Mr. Phillips recognizes the tremendous value of 
a service agreement, and a guarantee as a selling 
point. Other dealers miss this value, and get only 
the value that comes from giving the service and 
taking care of the cars. The point that was missed 
in the discussion was that other dealers assumed 
that Mr. Phillips' owners did not talk about his 
service, and his guarantee, but on the contrary, 
they talked more about it than they do where 
there is no printed form. 

The factory is unhesitatingly in favor of putting 
the goods in the show window, telling people what 
is done, cashing in on the value of the service 
agreement, and avoiding misunderstandings in the 
way that Mr. Phillips has shown to be thoroughly 
possible and advantageous. 

Helps in Selling Used Cars 

The other guarantee form that is shown, is a 

guarantee given by the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car 

Company on its used cars. Its value is precisely the 

same as has been mentioned in connection with the 

new car guarantee. Nothing whatever is altered as to the car or as 

to the care that is given it. 

Every dealer expects to deliver a car in good mechanical con- 
dition, and if any parts prove defective within thirty days, undoubt- 
edly would replace them. 

The only difference is that Mr. Phillips again cashes in on this 
and gets selling value out of it. 

Nothing is so difficult to convince a buyer about as is the con- 
dition and value of a used car, and everything that tends to make him 
more satisfied with his purchase is a good feature. Mr. Phillips' 
written guarantee that the car is in good mechanical condition, 
coupled with the standing of the Hudson-Phillips Motor Car 
Company, or whoever signs the guarantee, is one of the strongest 
possible selling arguments in inducing a buyer to accept a car. 

If dealers and salesmen will put themselves in the place of the 
buyer, and consider how much stronger their faith would be in the 
car if they had a written guarantee from a good strong Hudson dealer 
as to its mechanical condition, they would understand better the 
attitude of mind of the average used car prospect. 

The writer, from an experience of years in dealing with used car 
buyers, unhesitatingly commends Mr. Phillips' method as one of the 
best additions that can be conceived to a used car selling organization. 
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MWDSQli - PHILOFi; MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 



2315 LOCUST ST. 

SAINT LOUIS 
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We guarantee- 



-car No.. 



to be in good mechanical condition, and agree to replace 
or repair any parts that may prove defective beyond giving 
reasonable wear, for a period of thirty (30) days from 
date of sale, the cost of installation, if any, to be paid for 
by the purchaser of the car. 

HUDSON-PHILLIPS MOTOR CAR CO. 

£y 



This form employed in sale of used cars. 
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INSURE YOUR SHARE 

OF DEALERS' PROFITS FOR MAY 



MAY — month of sunshine and flowers — is a month of splendid 
business and excellent profits for the energetic and enter- 
prising Hudson dealer. 
Roads are rapidly drying into driving shape in all parts of the 
country. It is possible to drive cars anywhere. 

It is early enough for many eager buyers. And not too late for 
those who plan to sell or trade in an old car and get a new Hudson 
to drive for the full summer season. 

May is an ideal selling month. It is the month when all keen dis- 
tributors and dealers show a big 
increase on their profit account. 
It is the month when optimism 
has things all its own way. 

What Are You Planning 
for May ? 

What are your plans for May? 
Are you all ready for a big month's 
business and a fine addition to 
your profit account? 

Have you sufficient cars to 
handle ail orders ? Have your 
prospect lists been nursed and 
cultivated until you have a goodly 
supply of material almost ready 
for the ''closing"? Are your sales- 
men all "on their toes," keen and 
alert, filled to the brim with order- 
getting *'pep"? 

If you went down the line and 
called the roll of your organiza- 
tion — beginning with yourself — 
would all your men answer — 
"Ready!" at your call? 

Do you know what you sold 
last year? Do you know what 
you must do to establish a new 
record? Have you a goal set 
toward which you are aiming? 

If You Are a Distributor 

Have you canvassed every one 
of your dealers to see that he is supplied with demonstrator and 
stock sufficient to care for his needs? 

Have you visited him and impressed upon him the excellent profits 
that come to hustling dealers in the month of May? 

Are you ready to instruct him and assist him where necessary in 
the handling of his business and in the selling and care of ears? 

Do you know that all your dealers are working in harmony 
with your plan of wholesale covering of your territory? Are you 
helping them to establish Resident Dealers and secure lists of desirable 
prospects to be educated into buyers? 



If You Are a Dealer 

Have you a demonstrator? If not, why not? 
Have you cars on hand sufficient to surely fill all orders up to the 
end of May? Do you know where your prospects are to come from 
for May selling or are you working in the dark, on a hit-or-miss, 
go-as-you-please plan? 

Have you Resident Dealers scattered all over your territory ? 
Are they seeking out prospects and giving you their names to be writ- 
ten to and worked on? 

Do you fully realize that un- 
less you get your cars ordered at 
once that you are very apt to fall 
short of profits because you may 
not have cars to deliver? The 
factory stock is rapidly being ex- 
hausted. Unless prompt orders 
are sent in you may lose sales and 
profits by putting off. 

If You Are a Resident Dealer 

Have you sent in your pros- 
pect lists? Have you sent as many 
good names as you know of? 
There is no limit to names of good 
prospects. The more you send 
the better your opportunity for 
making profits. 

Are you talking to these pros- 
pects yourself? Are you making it 
your business to call on them and 
enthuse them about the Hudson? 

Have you read the booklets and 
suggest ions sent you by the factory? 
Are you studying the strong selling 
points of the Hudson car and are 
you using these in your talk? 

Do you realize that it is easy to 
sell motorcars — especially theHud- 
son Six? The car ishalf-sold already. 
Your prospects already know it. 

If You Are a Salesman 

May is one of your banner 
months. You ought to make as 
much money in May as in any 
other month of the year. Many salesmen call it their best month. 

Last May a salesman made over $1,000 in commissions. He 
exceeded that in only one other month in the year. 

So May is a good month. Are you ready and anxious to make it 
a good one for yourself/ 

May will be what you make it. It is up to you. You are the 

captain of your own fate. No one will help you and no one will 

hinder you. On your own shoulders and on your own head is to be 

your success or your failure to make May a winner, a record-breaker. 

Will you do it/ 



HUDSON DEALERS WILL MAKE A MILLION DOLLARS IN MAY. 
HOW MUCH OF IT WILL YOU GET? 
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BUSBY'S "BOY SCOUTS" RAKE CHICAGO FOR PROSPECTS 



TIE was christened Frank M. Busby, but his friends insist on 
11 calling him "Buz." He isn't the whole works of the Geyler 
Company in the big beautiful building at Michigan and 25th 
St., Chicago, but he is a considerable part of the machinery. 

"Buz" in addition to various other duties, is the Sales Manager 
of the big organization. It is doubtful if any member of the Hudson 
Big Family gets more good selling hunches than are originated in 
his fertile brain. 

Recently he conceived a new idea — or rather, a new application 
of an old idea. Because there is nothing really new in the world, 
and to take the city of Chicago and divide it into districts, sending 
out into each district a scout whom he calls a "Junior Salesman" is 
not really a new idea. Nevertheless it probably is one that has not 
been worked out before with such detail and care as was done by 
Frank M. Busby. 

By the time Busby gets through, the city of Chicago will have 
been raked over so thoroughly that no motor-car prospect within its 
boundry will have failed to learn of the Hudson Six-40 and of the 
Louis Geyler Company. 

The Junior Salesman Plan 

"Colonel" Busby and "Captain" Humphrey have collected and 
organized a squad of boy scouts whom they dignify by the name of 
"Junior Salesmen." 

There are about a dozen of these young men. 

Their business is to go out into the highways and the byways of 
certain definitely established districts and scour the whole section for 
prospects. 

It is their duty to see every man in the district who has money 
enough to buy a motor-car of any kind. They are also to find out 
what car he owns if any, and if he does not own a car, why he has not 
bought one. 

Of course the object of the campaign is to secure the names of 
prospects who may be induced to buy a Hudson. 

The junior salesman does no actual selling, at least up to date 
this has not been attempted. He merely collects the names of pros- 
pects, sorts them out into classes which appear to show the most 
promise and turns over live ones to the regular salesmen who take up 



the work where the junior salesman leaves off, and push the prospect 
through to a sale. 

These young men are put on stated salaries with the incentive of 
a commission or a bonus for each prospect which is turned into a sale. 
The bonus is not large but it is sufficient to excite the ambition of the 
juniors and to keep them hustling to turn in such prospects as can be 
manufactured into sales by the regular salesman. 

A School for Salesmen 

Among the advantages of the Junior Salesman plan is that it pro- 
vides a training school for salesmen. 

The juniors, after they have had some experience and training, 
can be graduated into the regular salesmen. 

They also, by their training, will provide material for outside men 
and for sub-dealers' assistants. 

In fact, this promises to supply a long-felt want in the organiza- 
tions of motor-car dealers. There has for a long time been need for 
a training school for men, both as retail and wholesale salesmen, and 
as roadmen in the sales department. This idea of Frank M. Busby's 
may develop into something of much greater importance than even 
he had in mind when he started it. 

What a Junior Salesman Says: 

Just to show how the Busby-Humphrey training develops the 
selling sense of the "kid" salesmen as they have been dubbed in 
Chicago, here is a portion of a letter written by one of the Chicago 
juniors, showing how raw material can be developed in a few weeks 
into promising stuff for future usefulness. 

This young man's experience demonstrates that the training 
gotten in a junior salesmen organization, especially where weekly 
meetings are held as is done by Mr. Busby and his lieutenants, instills 
into the head of the beginner the two great ideas that mental altitude 
on the part of the prospect is half the battle, and that the other half 
is for the salesman to think, read and apply what he learns. 

Says this junior: 

"I saw a man today who said 'nothing doing' when I went in. I 
kidded him along for a few minutes and he asked jokingly how I 

( Continued on next page) 
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Chicago Junior Salesmen 
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to conquer. 11 

April 24th, 1915. 
My Dear Son — 

I have your letter telling me that you have picked out your selling 
field, and that with a little addition to your capital — that I am willing 
to supply — you will be ready to begin business as a Hudson distributor. 

I am glad you selected the Hudson car. I am sure you will find it 
to be a winner. It is everything that the makers claim, and is so 
splendidly advertised, and so well and favorably known that it is 
practically half-sold when you get it. This is a very important point 
and I congratulate you on having sense enough to see it. 

You ask me to go over the various things you should do and 
should not do in order to be successful. I will try and do this, basing 
my remarks partly on my own experience and largely on the methods 
of successful dealers I have known. 

To go briefly over your territory and expectations. 

I understand that you have 28 counties in three excellent states. 
Your total population is about 1 Y± million. You have in your territory 
94 towns of 1,000 population and over. The total number of cars now 
owned in the territory is 35,317 of which only 285 — or 8/10 of 1%— 
are Hudsons. Your territory is partly manufacturing and partly 
agricultural. Land averages in value $75 per acre. 

I like the w T ay you go about this. You show that you appreciate 
the fact that careful analysis, and thorough knowledge of your territory 
is half the battle. Very many old, experienced dealers don't know as 
much about their territory after years of working as you already know 
of yours. 

Don't lose confidence in yourself just because your retail selling 
experience has been in another line. It isn't always the successful 
retail salesman who makes the best manager. There are many places 
where the power to pick and manage is worth more than individual 
selling ability. 

There is a good supply of men of the capacity to make successful 
retail salesmen, but it is much harder to get executive ability and 
organization capacity. These are of much greater importance to you 
than the mere ability to go out and sell a car. I know thousands 
of good retail salesmen who would fail utterly as distributors because 
they lack the executive and organizing ability. 

On the other hand, the most successful dealers I know are men 
who practically never sell a car themselves. They are successful 
because they are managers of men, because they know how to organize, 
how to analyze, how to systematize. Don't worry, therefore, because 
you are not a retail salesman. You have other qualities much more 
necessary to a distributor than that. Lay out your system and you 
can hire what retail salesmen you need. Your work lies along other 
lines, which I will presently tell you about. 

On carefully examining your territory, sales and other details I 
see at once that what is needed there is wholesale work. You have a 



good retail territory in your home city but your big opportunity lies 
in organizing and working your outside market. And in this I am in 
accord with the factory for you say the Sales Manager talked volume, 
volume, volume, all the time. You can only get volume by thorough 
working of every promising spot in your district. 

I notice in one of your counties are two towns of 12,000 and 10,000 
population where there have been sold only three Hudsons in 1915. 
Yet the county has 3,344 farms of an average value of about $10,000 
per farm. Now you can see yourself that there has been neglect 
there for certainly a county so rich and populous with two good small 
cities can absorb more than three Hudsons in a season. 

I speak of these points because I want you to get the conviction 
at the start that if you are to be a success you must WORK YOUR 
TERRITORY. You may sell 50 to 75 cars a year right in your own 
city by devoting your thought and attention to retail efforts, but you 
can sell 150 to 200 cars in the territory if you put a good man or two 
on your retail and then go out yourself after the organizing and 
working of your OUTSIDE TERRITORY. 

Your profit per car on wholesale will not be as large as your retail 
profit. But it will cost you less to job cars than it will to retail them. 
And you need by no means neglect your city trade because you think 
also of your wholesale. 

To your sub-dealers you can offer a very satisfactory profit. Yet 
because of the number of cars you distribute at wholesale, and the 
reduced selling expense per car, you will find it will pay you exceed- 
ingly well to devote lots of time to this phase of your business. 

I figure you should do in your territory from 150 to 200 cars. 
You say 103 has been the best record, and that was made this season. 
But it is quite evident even to a casual examiner that wholesale work 
has been practically neglected and that the whole effort has been put 
on retail selling in two or three of the biggest cities in the territory. 
You can change all this in six months and I will bet you a good dinner 
that the factory will give you the glad hand of commendation if you 
cover your outside territory in better shape than it now is, and increase 
their volume of sales to possibly 200 or more next season. 

I feel certain that Hudson factory men, like other successful auto- 
mobile builders, are keen for volume. They show this by their past rec- 
ord. As I recall it their production has jumped from a value of 10 million 
dollars a year or so ago to something like 18 million dollars for this 
season. That shows they want volume. Now the dealer who sticks 
close to his factory and to his factory policies eventually wins. So 
trim your "sales" to conform with the factory desires and you'll go 
a long way along the road to success. 

I'll write you next week more in detail as to how to start your 
accounting, sales promotion, and other departments. 

Your mother sends love. Dad. 

(7V> be continued) 



BUSBY'S "BOY SCOUTS" RAKE CHICAGO FOR PROSPECTS 

( Continued from page 2) 



would trade a Hudson for Florida fruit land. I side-stepped that but 
I saw an opening, and as I knew something about Florida fruit land 
I talked to him for half-an-hour about grape-fruit, oranges and 
climate. 

The result is that I will probably turn him in as a prospect in a 
week or so, and besides this he gave me the name of a friend who, also, 
was interested. So my little talk on Florida fruit land may result in 
two sales. I hope so. 

I have a doctor who favors steam cars, curiously enough. I got 
him to tell me all he knew about them and his ideas as to why he 
thought a steam car was the best machine. I came home, and that 
evening I hunted up an article in the "Question Department" of 
"Automobile" which I have subscribed for, and now I have a bunch 
of reasons to tell him the next time I see him, why he ought to be a 
Hudson owner and why the gas car is so much superior to the old 
steam engine. 



I have his promise already to see us before he does anything at all 
about his new car. 

In the last week I have talked politics, the Johnson-Willard fight, 
poultry, rotten street-car service, stocks and bonds, fishing, hunting, 
the weather in China. I have slammed the Kaiser and complimented 
him, voted the Republican, Democrat, and Socialist ticket, laughed 
at Ford jokes that have whiskers on them and I don't know what all 
besides. 

I think I already know a good many of our Hudson owners by 
sight, and I believe I could go to any spot in my district with my 
eyes shut and my hands tied behind me. Sometimes it is hard work, 
but I find that by leaving your prospect 'laughing when you say 
good-bye' that you get a good many invitations to come in again 
when you are around that way. This gives me the entrance, and I 
am beginning to think that the ability to get to the man is half the 
battle." 
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COUNTRY HAS LARGEST TRADE BALANCE IN HISTORY 



NEVER in the history of the United States has the country, from 
a foreign trade standpoint, been so prosperous. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield has just submitted to 
President Wilson the most remarkable trade balance sheet in the 
history of the American republic. 

Bv June 30th, the end of the fiscal year, the balance in favor of 
the United States will have passed $1,000,000,000. By December 
31st next it should reach $1,500,000,000. The largest figure ever 
recorded hitherto was $700,000,000. That was in 1913. The credit 
margin is now increasing at the rate of $25,000,000 weekly. 

The full meaning of these prosperity figures will be apparent from 
a glance at comparative statements for past years. 

Excess of Exports Excess of Exports 

over Imports over Imports 

1910 $303,354,753 1913 691.421.812 

1911 560.167.586 1914 324,348.049 

1912 581,144.938 1915(At date April lst)over 600.000,000 

North, south, east and west, optimism reigns supreme. 



Manufacturing centres are feeling the result of the tremendous 
demand for their products. The great middle west, the wheat, corn,, 
and stock states, are rolling in cash. Even the south, which feared 
disaster from the cotton situation, finds those fears to have been 
largely imaginary. Exports of cotton show over double in February, 
1915, to the record in February, 1914. 

Large profits have been realized in many sections from the sale of 
horses. Hundreds of thousands of horses have been bought by 
agents of the warring countries. The place of these animals is being 
largely taken by motor-cars. 

Authorities differ as to their expectation of the permanency of 
this favorable trade condition. But all are assured that it will be 
many years — in all likelihood — before Europe can recover from the 
loss and destruction of the war. During that reconstruction stage 
the United States must continue to feed and clothe the world. 

There is every reason, therefore, for us to look forward to a long 
period of unexampled prosperity. 



THINGS "EVERYBODY" DOES ARE NOT ALWAYS RIGHT 



T>ECAUSE "It's always been done that way," and because "every- 
£) body" does it so, doesn't necessarily mean that it is either the 
best way or the right way. 

There have been many bold pioneers who have broken away from 
old ways and have thereby gained success, wealth and fame. 

The biggest prizes of life are for those who dare. "Nothing venture, 
nothing win," is as true today as when John Heywood wrote it A. D. 
1546. 

Many an old, experienced salesman clings to out-worn methods 
and ideas and fails to secure half as many orders as his younger, more 
alert comrade. 

Many a dealer who has been "in the automobile business" for years 
finds himself outstripped by some man with less moss-grown motor- 
car history and more executive ability in his makeup. 

Many a motor-car has been sold by men who rarely refer to 
mechanical details. True, cars are sold by technical talk. And 



there are scores of salesmen who resent any suggestion that any 
other method can be used. 

Nevertheless it is becoming increasingly evident that technical 
and mechanical details are — in the grand round-up — the least effective 
in closing sales. You may argue with a man '"till the cows come 
home" about the mechanics of the car, and then some chap who doesn't 
know a differential from a carburetor will come along and get the 
order away from you. 

There is much to be said in favor of the salesman who will calmly 
and logically make up his mind as to the really effective method of 
getting orders, and then will stick to his convictions in the face of 
what others — no matter how experienced they are — may argue against 
him. 

If you are thoroughly convinced you are right don't let argument, 
sneers or ridicule alter your method. 



"YOUR KING AND YOUR COUNTRY WANT YOU" 



QO warbles Miss Maggie Teyte, the 
^ pretty Englishwoman with the voice of 
a lark. 
She was in Toronto a few weeks ago and 
sang her famous song for the benefit of the 
expeditionary force of Canadian soldiers, who 
are now in training for their place in the 
English trenches. 



in the United States, and also is making 
records for the Columbia graphaphone. It 
occurred to Mr. Thompson that dealers in 
various cities where Miss Teyte appeared 
might be gratified to know that she is a Hud- 
son owner and might make use of this informa- 
tion when speaking with musical prospects. 



Sparkles of Spring Sunshine 



The Buchanan-Daley Company, of Joliet, 111., are 
justly proud over a recent sale of a Hudson Six to John 
McMann, of Morris, 111. Mr. MqMann is an experi- 
enced motorist and critically examined every car on the 
market, had them demonstrated to him by expert 
drivers and finally selected the Hudson Light Six, all 
of which goes to show that the Hudson salesmen 
need not be afraid of competition. The more the 
prospect knows of other cars the better he is pleased 
with the Hudson. 

H. P. McQuiston has been appointed manager of the 
used-car department by the Bemb-Robinson Company, 
Hudson dealers in Detroit. Mr. McQuiston was selected 
because of his experience and previous_success in this 
line. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has become the distributing 
center for Hudson care for three important counties. 
This arrangement dates from the establishment of the 
Ellwood-Townsend Motor Company in that city. A 

Sarticularly important point about the new Cedar 
[apids establishment is, that it has an excellent service 
department which will prove a boon to Hudson owners 
and tourists in that part of Iowa. 
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We have received from Harry* Twit chell, of the Haw- 
kins-Twitchell Company, of Spokane, Washington, the 
following testimonial to the efficiency of the radiator 
on the Hudson Six-40: 

"Twenty-six miles on low and intermediate gear 
and the end of the run was able to place my cheek 
against the radiator. Drove through snow from ten 
to eighteen inches deep for the entire run. I had to 
break the road. I am confident that it is an impossi- 
bility to make the 1915 Hudson Six-40 boil. This 
run was worse than twenty-six miles up a twenty- 
five per cent grade on a dry road." 



th 

Hudson Light Six-40, 

as is shown in one of the "snaps" taken 

by a Toronto photographer. 

It is through the kindness of Mr. A. M. 
Thompson, General Manager of the Dominion 
Automobile Company of Toronto, that we 
are able to present these photographs. 

Miss Teyte is appearing in various cities 



should choose a Hudson 
Six because she is thoroughly familiar with 
both American and European motor-cars. 
It also shows to prospects who are consider- 
ing the purchase of a car, that the Hudson is 
as high-grade and high-class as any car in the 
world, notwithstanding the fact of its extreme- 
ly moderate price. 



At Halifax. Nova Scotia, under the protecting wing 
of the Nova Motor Company, Limited, represented by 
Mr. W. R. Harris the Hudson Sixes, and the Ford 
Rustlers debated their supremacy on the hockey ice. 
Of course, there could be but one result. Though the 
Ford Rustlers did their best and probably as well as 
any other team under the circumstanees, nothing can 
down the winning Hudson SIX, and the honors went 
to them in hockey, as they do in other directions. 

Incidentally, we congratulate our "blue-nose" friends 
on their appreciation of the value of good advertising. 

"Hudson sales are up as high at the present time as 
is the mercury during a hot July day," says the 
energetic Portland, (Me.) distributor. Apparently 
Ordway is already aiming to capture first prize in the 
sales tournament. Are you? 

M. B. Aultman, the popular Hudson representative 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and surrounding territory, was 
one of the sport enthusiasts who visited Havana re- 
cently. M. B. says the Hudson Six shows more speed 
than the new champion and will go forty-five rounds 
against any rival — and win. 
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My Dear Son:— May 1st, 1915. 

Out of your estimated total sales of 250 cars per year you probably 
will find that 200 cars will be wholesale. In other words that is to be 
the important part of your business. Therefore I speak first of the 
handling of wholesale. 

Large volume of wholesale business comes from the multiplication 
of selling units. The law of probabilities and averages works as per- 
fectly in selling motor-cars as it does everywhere else in the world. 
A life insurance company can tell you how many men in a thousand 
will die in a certain time, of what disease they will die, how many will 
be left in their families, and a lot of other information. Much the same 
sort of statistics may be secured for motor-car selling. 

You know your selling population, the value of land, the number 
of farms, the value per farm. You can get a lot of this information 
from census reports that Washington will send you on application. 
County records will give you some. Tax lists will show you the men 
who own property and who have incomes. The state treasurer or the 
county officials will tell you who own cars, their age, and their value. 
From all of this data you can construct a table of possibilities and 
probabilities that will give you a basis on which to work. You will 
know how many cars a certain district has absorbed and how many it 
should continue to absorb. You will know the men who have bought 
and the men who can buy. 

Now, with this information before you, lay out your campaign. 
Put your dealers in sections where they will be centrally located in a 
good buying community. Locate their headquarters at a central trad- 
ing section. See that they are equipped to handle service, and to carry 
demonstrator and stock cars. Arrange to assist them to secure suffi- 
cient banking facilities. I don't mean to endorse their paper or loan 
them money but put them in right with the bank at places where they 
need help. Educate them where they require it. Some to be sure will 
be quite independent of this, but others will be glad to have you give 
them counsel, advice and aid. 

1 recall that in telling me of the provisions of your contract form 
with your dealers that provision was made there for weekly and 
monthly reports of cars in stock, cars sold, used cars, prospects, 
resident dealer conditions, and other matters of this kind. I would 
suggest that you make this clause a LIVE ONE. See that these re- 
ports ARE MADE. Don't let any dealer get the impression that he 
can do this or not just as he pleases. The very life of your whole- 
sale rests on your intimate and accurate knowledge of conditions 
every day. INSIST that these reports be made. 

Cover the outlying sections with resident dealers. Make sure that 
your dealers co-operate with you in this respect. Where a dealer 
refuses to follow your plans cancel his contract without compunction and 
get another dealer. If a dealer works his territory well and enters 
whole-heartedly into your methods help him and favor him to the 
limit, but if he is mutinous and refuses to follow his captain set him up 
against a wall and shoot him! That is your only hope to control your 
territory and to be a big dealer. The organization comes before the 
individual. 

You may reply that dealers are hard to get in some places, and that 
you have to take what is available and treat them gently or you will 
have no representation at all. But this is a dangerous practice. If 
you can't get the right kind of dealer handle that point yourself by 
resident dealers and by frequent visits. By the time you have shown 
that Hudson Cars are going to be sold there you'll find dealers will come 
to you tusking for the line and will be willing to work your way. 

Organize a "sales promotion" department to take care of such 
matters as resident dealers, circular letters, prospect lists, follow-up 
literature, and other matters of this nature. Put a man in charge of 
it who has had experience in this line and who knows how to make this 
work pay. The right man will be worth much more to you than the 
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average retail salesman. Don't put an inexperienced man or a boy. or 
a stenographer on this job and then expect it to pay. It will only be 
an expense if you do that. 

Not every man knows the how to handle this line of work. There 
are many who think they do. The writing of proper letters alone is 
an art. Letters and printed material are simply salesmanship on paper. 
If it is difficult to sell in person and by word of mouth it is much more 
difficult to sell by letter and print. Better not do this at all than to 
do it wrong. And if you expect to get any wholesale business at all you 
must have an efficient and energetic "sales promotion" department 

Your territory is large enough to call for two, possibly three, men 
traveling it constantly. One trip and then a week in the office waiting 
for "something to turn up" will not build a wholesale business. Keep 
your men "hitting the trail" all the time. Put your wholesale men on 
a percentage basis so that it will be to their interest to get the cars out. 
There should be a minimum of course, and there should be graded 
rewards for cars delivered to dealers, and for cars sold and delivered 
to owners. Make it worth while not only to get cars into dealers' 
stocks but to get them sold and delivered to users. 

So arrange your accounting system that you will know exactly what 
each department of your wholesale work costs you. And make it pay 
on its merits. Don't lose money on one spot and try to make it up on 
another. Coax and nurse and whip and beat each district into a 
position where it will pay its way. It can be done, and it's up to you 
to do it. All will of course not be alike in sales or in profits. But each 
should return its proportionate share as based on population and buy- 
ing power shown in your charts. Never be satisfied with it until it 
does so. 

Your dealers must be prepared to stock cars in winter. Only by so 
doing can they ensure a supply to cover spring orders. No factory 
can cease production in winter and then in the spring jump to the big 
output demanded to fill the rush of orders. 

If dealers arc to have cars to supply spring orders they must have 
them on hand when the buying begins. They cannot hope to wait to 
sell a car and then send an order to the factory and get an immediate 
delivery. Keep this ever in mind, especially in the fall and winter. 
''Forewarned is forearmed.'' Don't wait until a crisis is upon you and 
then try to meet it. Plan ahead. 

You will find that practically all your dealers will figure the buying 
power of their district too low. That is because they are not analytic, 
don't go at things systematically, and rarely appreciate the power of 
good salesmanship. They say to John Smith: "Do you want to buy a 
Hudson?" And Smith, of course, says: "No!" Then they report to 
you that Smith is "not interested" and is "not in the market." Yet a 
real salesman would first MAKE Smith interested and then would 
sell him a car. The average small town dealer is merely an order- 
taker. He is not a creator of demand. There are sottw good ones, 
I very well appreciate. 1 am speaking of the average. 

Know every morning the exact condition of every spot in your 
territory. Know the dealers who have cars on hand, how many they 
have, how many they have had, how many they have sold, their pros- 
pect list and every detail of the entire territory. If a dealer refuses to 
report get after him and make him "play ball" or give him the green 
ticket. Absolutely insist on knowing what everv man is doing every 
day. You will be told this "can't be done." I say IT CA N BE DONE, 
and MUST be done if you are to control your territory. 

Report this information to the factory. You will also be told not 
to tell the factory all you know. Again I differ. A big part of your 
success is going to come from straight, square, frank dealings with the 
factory. Keep them posted on your territory. Help them and they'll 
help you. 

More anon. Dad. 

(7>> be continued) 
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A Handsome Prize Winner, W r hieh Was Credited 
to the Efforts of H. A. Testard, New Orleans 
Distributor. 
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Kina, particularly wnere 

showing and is productive of actual sales, 

would send us the photograph and the story. 



POWERS' UNUSUAL ADVERTISING 
CREATES INTENSE INTEREST 

AMONG those Hudson dealers who do striking and unusual things is numbered Robert 
^■\ W. Powers, of Fall River, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 

Powers is not a noisy or a talkative man. In fact, he has been accused of having 
very little to say. Nevertheless, what he does say is said after careful thought and with 



such excellence of construction that people remember it. 



SIX PLAIN HONEST FACTS 

About Hudson Automobiles In Fall River 



POWERS' HUDSON SERVICE 
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have sold and delivered more 
1914 and 1915 Hudson 'auto- 
mobiles in Fall River than the 
joint sales of all local and out- 
of-town automobile dealers in 
the Hudson price class or 
higher, even though there are 
over 1(K) other makes being 
built and sold." 

The advertisement tells 
about the depreciation in the 
value of an automobile, and 
about tire cost and up-keep. 

It also offers an explanation 
of why Powers is so successful by 
After having sold his cars, Powers 
that much more added to the Hm 
else in that vicinity. 



During the automobile 
show recently held in Powers' 
district he published two ad- 
vertisements that created 
more than usual comment. 
They arc so good that we take 
pleasure in showing them in 
this issue of the Tri ancle fcr 
the benefit of other dealers. 

The first statement in the 
advertisement is a demon- 
stration of the value of 
Powers' method. 

It reads as follows: "We 
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showing his excellent equipment for giving Hudson service. 

akes care of them, and consequently every car sold is just 

ison snow-ball which is gradually overwhelming everything 



DEALERS WHO LOSE MONEY 
THROUGH SHEER CARELESSNESS 

ARE you one of the dealers who is losing 
money by carelessness and inattention 
to business? Hundreds of Hudson deal- 
ers arc doing this daily. 

This is forcibly illustrated by the record of 
a circular letter sent out by the Service De- 
partment. On March 25th the Service 
Manager sent to all Hudson distributors and 
dealers a complete index of all Hand Book 
inserts that had been issued to date. It was 
requested that dealers should check missing 
Hand Book inserts against this list and ask 
for duplicates of those that were missing. 
Several hundred replies were received and in 
a staggeringly large percentage of cases 
dealers had checked crvrij insert on the Ust. 

In other words, the majority of the dealers 
had either paid no attention whatever to the 
inserts or after taking them out of the en- 
velope had allowed them to become lost or 
mislaid without going to the trouble of in- 
serting them in their Hand Book binder. 

If each one of these dealers had an envelope 
sent him containing a check for twenty-five 
cents written out to his order by the Hudson 
Motor Car Company he probably would have 
cashed it. But a valuable insert worth many 
dollars, containing information needed every 
day by the dealer and his shopmen was so 
curelessly handled that in the majority of 
instances the dealer was unable to put to- 
gether a complete list of these inserts. 

It is a discouraging and it sometimes seems 
almost a hopeless task to try to bring dealers 
to a realization of the value of material of this 
sort sent out by the factory. 

It is the simplest possible thing to delegate 
someone to see that the Hand Book is kept 
up to date and to put in it all inserts received 
and keep them in good condition, yet dealers 
are losing money daily by pure carelessness 
in the neglect of this important information. 
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WHY DID I FAIL TO GET THAT ORDER? 



AN exercise that is indulged in by very many successful salesmen 
and that could profitably be used by many others, is that of 
reviewing lost sales to discover the reason for not having secured 
the order from the prospect 

It is worth while to make a note of these and occasionally to run 
back over such notes to refresh one's mind to the losses and the reasons 
for them. 

From conversations with salesmen from various parts of the coun- 
try has been gleaned information about as follows relative to such sell- 
ing failures. 

The Salesman Who Didn't Ask For the Order 

A prospect dropped into the salesroom of a Hudson dealer one day 
not very long ago. He had in his pocket a check filled out for the price 
of a Hudson and signed ready for delivery to the dealer. But the 
salesman who came forward to w.ut upon him did not know this, and 
being a salesman of the old school, after passing the time of day and 
such formal introduction, he began to go over the car technically from 
radiator cap to tail light. 

He explained at length the details of the six-cylinder motor, the 
carburetor, the electrical system, the transmission, the bearings, the 
shaft, the differential, the rear axle, the body, etc., etc. 

About the time he got back in his tour to the windshield, the cus- 
tomer became tired, excused himself, left the office and went over to 
the salesroom of a competitor where he bought a car. 

The check that was made out to the Hudson dealer he tore up. 

In conversation with a friend not long afterwards he told this story. 
(This is not fiction, it is positive fact, the incident actually occurred.) 

Said the prospect : 

"If that salesman had forgotton all his technical talk and had asked 
me for the order, I would be riding in a Hudson car today." 

How many salesmen are there who lose sales because they forget 
to ask for the order, just as this salesman did? 

How many arc there who unsell a man who comes in already sold? 
Sometimes hours of explanation and talk are merely putting the custo- 
mer further away from the dotted line. 

The Salesman Who Was Late 

A Hudson salesman had worked up a prospect to the point of a 
demonstration. The demonstration was to be given at three o'clock 
on a Monday afternoon. The prospect lived five miles distant from 
the Hudson dealer's place of business. 

The Hudson salesman arrived at the sales-room on Monday morn- 
ing at about a quarter after ten. He had been late in getting up, he 
was late in getting his breakfast, he missed his interurban car into the 
city, and he reached the office in a frame of mind that was not calcu- 
lated to be productive of much good results during that day. 

Having had a bad start he was behind all day. The consequence 
was that when he arrived at the prospect's residence with his demon- 
strating car it was a quarter to four. He was three-quarters of an hour 
late. The prospect was not at home. 

It was explained to the salesman that a * 'friend" had called at 
half-past three, who had made a date for a meeting with him at that 
time. 

The salesman found out that this "friend" was a competing sales- 
man ; and when the prospect came into the Hudson sales-rooms a day 
or two after he was driving a competing car. 

The salesman could not understand, so he said, for the life of 
him why he had lost the sale, but it seems plain enough that punctuality 
would have gained him the sale, while carelessness lost it. 

How many salesmen are there who arrive late at the prospect's 
place of business, or who arrive late at other meeting points that 
may have been arranged? 

How many are there who are accustomed to get a bad start and 
whose whole day or week is affected by their dilatory methods? 

Salesmen Who Talk Too Much 

Many a sale is lost because the salesman talks too much. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the man who enters the store 
is 99 times out of 100 already half sold on the Hudson. He has been 
influenced by the advertising, by circular letters, by the stories he 
reads in the newspapers, by what his friends say about the car. 

The mere fact that he comes into the salesroom indicates that he 
has more than a surface interest in the car. 

It is the salesman's privilege to direct his thought in a direction 
that will lead him to the dotted line. 

Most salesmen don't like to be reminded of this fact. They like 
to think that superior salesmanship and mental ability on their part 
are responsible for selling the car. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
readily can be demonstrated, that in nine cases out of ten it is the 
car that sells itself. 

Therefore the salesman's business is not so much to sell the car 
as it is to get the order. His principal endeavor should be to get out 
of the way of the customer and not block his road to the dotted line. 

A very successful salesman says the first thing he does when he 



meets the prospect is to ask for his order. Thereafter, at intervals 
of about five minutes, he keeps on asking for the order until he gets it. 

Many a salesman starts in with a long-winded description of the 
principal parts of the car and winds up to find that his prospect has 
mentally gone to sleep, or his mind is miles away and the sale is lost. 

Some readers of this article will question the statement that the 
best salesmen are those who talk the least about the technical parts 
of the car, yet it is a fact that has been proven times over, that the 
men who are getting the most orders for Hudson cars today are the 
men who know the least, or who talk the least about mechanical 
parts of the car, and who side-step the customer's reference to 
mechanical details on every possible occasion. 

Let it be borne in mind therefore that a prolific source of lost sales 
is unselling the prospect when he has made up his mind to buy the 
car. The remedy is to keep asking for the order every few minutes 
until the psychological time is struck and the order is secured. 

The Salesman Who Thought That Price Was Everything 

In talking with a salesman the other day a lost sale was mentioned, 
and it developed that the salesman lost the sale because, as he said, 
the other man cut the price on his car and offered a bigger trading 
allowance for the prospect's old car. 

There are some salesmen who can think of nothing but price. The 
minute the prospect says that he has been offered a cut on another car, 
the salesman becomes panic-stricken and endeavors to under-cut the 
price. 

No sale ever was made by competitive price cutting. Orders have 
been lost by competitive price cutting, and orders have been taken 
in the same way, but the real salesman is above the question of price. 

If a Hudson saleman cannot sell a Hudson car at several hundred 
dollars higher than the price that would be paid for a competit6r, it 
proves that he is not a real salesman. 

Price really is the last consideration. 

There are salesmen in plenty who will laugh at this suggestion, 
and will say that price is the whole thing. Nevertheless, thousands 
of Hudson salesmen, the biggest men in their line, sell the car irre- 
spective of the price. 

There are exceptional prospects to be sure, but exceptions only 
prove the rule, and the rule is that the average Hudson prospect has 
plenty of money to pay the price for the car if he is satisfied that it is 
the best buy. It is the salesman's business to prove to him that it is 
the best buy. 

To a man who can afford to pay Si 550 for a car, $200 or $300 one 
way or the other is negligible. That he is offered a higher trading 
price for an old car by some competitor really has but little bearing 
upon his decision. 

The real loss of the sale is due to the fact that the Hudson salesman 
becomes panic-stricken and endeavors to get the order by competitive 
price-cutting. 

It is then easy enough for the prospect to see that the salesman has 
lost his head, and this influences him correspondingly. 

The Salesman Who Argues Too Much 

To argue with a prospect is poor business. Many a salesman has 
found this out to his cost. 

Said a visiting salesman the other day: "I make it a point never 
to argue with a customer. I agree with him in everything that he says, 
then I proceed to demolish the very point he has advanced by whatever 
means I may have at hand to do so. If I am unable to controvert hi.s 
statements, I simply drop it and go ahead with my business of selling 
him the car in spite of his statements." 

Half the time a prospect's comment is thrown out as a feeler or as 
a teaser. Many a prospect tries to get a salesman into an argumen- 
tative frame of mind, knowing that he then will have him at a dis- 
advantage. 

The successful salesman never argues.. He may find it necessary, 
as this salesman said, to agree with whatever the prospect says, but 
having done so he then goes about his business of selling him the car 
and pays no attention to the incident. 

The Salesman of Little Faith 

Orders arc lost because the salesman loses faith and confidence in 
his car. Prospects may make comparisons between the Hudson and 
other cars, to the discredit of the Hudson. This is merely the use of 
a common device of buyers of any article. It puts the seller on the 
defensive and is intended to disturb his idea of the superior value of 
his product. 

Sometimes it is effective in causing a Hudson salesman to waver 
in his conviction that the Hudson is the best car, all things consid- 
ered, on the market. If the prospect's chance shot finds a flaw in the 
salesman's armor he will push his advantage and a "lost sale" may result. 

Says a big dealer: "I insist on unwavering loyalty, and faith in 
the car. The absolute unshakeable conviction on the part of the 
salesman that his car is ALWAYS RIGHT will win. Nothing is so catch- 
ing as confidence; nothing so convincing as a faith that never wavers." 
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UNLIMITED FARMER MARKET 
FOR HUDSON CARS 



ONE of the most successful Hudson wholesalers was asked a few 
days ago how it was that he was able to distribute so many cars 
in the rural districts while others claimed it to be difficult to 
sell a car of the grade of the Hudson to farmers. 

His explanation is used for the basis of this article. It demon- 
strates that there is practically an unlimited market for Hudson cars. 
Even the most sanguine prophets of future production can see no 
possibility of overtaking the demand for many years to come. 

The Present Farm Situation 

From reports obtained from state automobile departments it 
appears that there are now in use 787, 186 cars of four different makes, 
ranging in list price from about $400 to $900. It is unnecessary to 
name these four cars. Every dealer will recognize them. 

A maker of a car of about $800 list price in his 1915 campaign is 
adopting the subtle scheme of appealing strongly to people who now 
are owners of the $400 car. He reasons that these $400 car buyers 
are now educated to the use of the motor car, they have experienced 
its wonderful value and pleasure and have learned to drive a car. 
Many of them undoubtedly will want a car of a little better grade. 
They feel that they are in a class that is now too "common." Every- 
one owns a car like theirs. Jokes are made about their car. They 
appreciate the value of the car, but they want something better. 

The Easy Route to Sales 

The Hudson company believes that it is wasting time and money 
to try to educate a man first to want a motor car — any kind of a car — 
and then to sell him a Hudson. It believes that — with very few 
exceptions — every man who gets the price will buy a car of some kind. 
The desire for an automobile is so general, the pleasure and benefit 
of owning a car so well-known that there is no necessity of going over 
this ground again. What now is required is to sell a man the Hudson 
as compared with other cars. 

Of the nearly 800,000 cars of the low-priced class now in use about 
300,000 are owned by farmers. Practically all of these farmers are 
susceptible of being "taken up the line," to a higher grade and some- 
what higher-priced car, for the reasons advanced by the $800-car 
manufacturer. 

The educational phase is past. These men NOW own cars. They 
know all about the value of a car. What is wanted is a selling cam- 
paign designed to show them the advantage of the BETTER car. 
Effort should be directed toward increasing their pride of ownership, 
showing them the increased efficiency of a higher-grade car, making 
them want the added pleasure of driving the more nearly perfect 
machine. 

A View of Farm Market Possibilities 

There are 7,000,000 farmers in the United States. According to 
the United States Census Department at least a million can well 
afford to own a motor car. Not more than 400,000 now possess such 
an article. An examination of census figures indicates that of the 
remaining 600,000 farmer prospects at least 200,000 are well-to-do 
and easily could buy a Hudson-grade car if they wished to do so. 

Of the 400,000 who now own a car statistics show that, as before 
stated, some 300,000 own cars of the $400 to $800 class. Many of 
these owners are ready to go up the line to the better grade car. 

Adding these ambitious buyers to the 200,000 new prospects above 



mentioned we have a potential farm market of 500,000 prospective 
farm buyers for the Hudson. 

These figures are not hastily set down. They have been carefully 
compiled from state and federal records of cars owned, and of farm 
wealth, and are as accurate as anything as big as this can be. 

Of course we cannot hope to sell a Hudson to every prospect. 
Much though we appreciate the value of the Hudson as compared with 
other cars it would be idle dreaming to think that we could make 
every buyer think just as we do. As Grover Cleveland said : "It is a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts us." 

But assuming that even only one in ten selects a Hudson we have 
an opportunity to sell 50,000 Hudsons to ambitious owners in farming 
communities. Allowing for cars needed to supply Hudson demand 
from other classes we could treble our production and yet not meet 
orders for years. 

A Typical County 

Here are exact figures irom an average county. 

Population is 89,000. There are in the county 8,224 farms of an 
average value of $6,077 per farm. The better class of farms are worth 
$50 to $75 per acre. 

There are 1,452 motor cars owned in the county. Among these 
are 774 cars of the $400 to $900 class. There are also owned in the 
county 24 Hudsons. 

Now a careful investigation shows that among the 774 owners of 
low-priced cars at least 400 are really wealthy farmers who easily can 
buy a Hudson-grade car. 

It is merely a matter of SALESMANSHIP. The market is there, 
the cash to buy is there, everything is ripe for a good salesman to go 
in and largely increase the number of Hudsons owned in that county. 

There are many such counties in almost every section of the United 
States. This one is selected at random. 

The Practical Application 

The distributor to whom we are indebted for the foregoing idea 
says he makes practical use of it. He has secured a list of owners in 
his territory of the four cars mentioned. These he has divided into 
districts covered by his local dealers. Each of the lists he has had 
carefully checked by dealers and resident dealers so that he knows, 
positively, every man in the territory who owns a car as suggested, 
with full information as to his circumstances, buying ability, farm 
ownership and other data. 

He circularizes each class of owners with letters written to appeal 
to that special class. He also has local and resident dealers check the 
lists constantly and call personally on as many as possible of the 
farmers. By dividing the work among local dealers and reisdent 
dealers it has been possible to talk Hudson to almost every owner of 
these low-priced machines. 

This requires work and plenty of it. But the results justify the 
investment of time, men and money. The distributor is enthusiastic 
over the rapidly developing Hudson interest among these owners. 
Already he has sold Hudson Six-40s to many of them. The other 
day he was surprised to run across one man who passed the Forty 
by and bought a Fifty-Four. And this farmer had previously owned 
a $500 car! 

All of which shows that it's THE MAN after all who produces the 
business. The market is there — as wide as all out-doors. 
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(This series began in the April 24th issue tf the Triangle) 



' May 8th, 1915. 
My Dear Son: 

Your letter received. You ask a good many questions but I'll 
try to answer them all seriatim verbatim. 

About that "expensive" building. Don't! You don't need a 
big, ambitious place to start with. Have it in a convenient location, 
with ample room for show-room floor, shop separated from office and 
show-rooms and in a good part of the city. I don't go much on costly 
show-windows. All very well if they are available, but the car is sold, 
after all, on the road and on the floor, not in the window. The 
"passing crowd" is all right, but the man who comes in is the man who 
buys. Do your advertising and circularizing right and you'll get the 
man inside the store. 

Hold down your overhead. Don't skimp, but don't waste. Lots 
of dealers have fallen by the wayside because they worked in the dark. 
Money slips away where it might have been saved and they end up in 
the red ink figures. Ask the factory to put in for you a standard 
Hudson accounting system. They will show you how to do this. 

Have a charge or credit slip for every individual item of income 
and outgo. The voucher system — if not made too complicated — is 
an excellent one. Install a shop-ticket method by which every job 
carries a record of time and material. When the job ticket comes 
back to the bookkeeper's desk you know to a cent what every repair 
job has cost and what is its profit or loss. Every minute of your shop 
time should check weekly against some job or some department. If 
it doesn't do it find out where the leak is and remedy it. (I learned 
this detail in a big printing office and it saves me many a dollar.) 

You must travel one or more wholesale men. You can't do any- 
thing unless you do. The biggest part of your business is in the 
wholesale. I don't think you need fear those other cars you mention. 
The Hudson has ample prestige and class to enable you to get two or 
three hundred dollars more for it. If you can't get the orders the 
fault is in yourself and in your salesmen, not in the car. 

Your territory is largely manufacturing, suburban, and small town. 
Yet I am sure you will find also that many of the better class of farmers, 
who are now coming "up the line" on motor-cars, will be easily sold. 
Many a farmer started with a low-priced car, or a cheap used-car, 
who is quite able to buy and use a Hudson. Now that he has owned 
a car for a year or two he is ready to appreciate a really high-class 
article. Go after these farmer owners of low-priced and used-cars 
strong on this basis, (let a list of them and use "direct-by-mail" 
advertising on them. Educate your local dealers to concentrate their 
farmer efforts on this class. Don't spend time selling the motor-car 
idea to the farmer who never owned one. Pick up the easier sales to 
be had by selling the Hudson as a better car to the man who already 
owns a car. He doesn't need to be told he can get to town quicker, 
keep the boys on the farm, etc. That is all "old stuff." There are 
hundreds of thousands of farmers now "coming up the line" to the 
Hudson. The market is bigger far than any possible factory pro- 
duction for years. 

On retail sales in your own town you will be expected to double 
the record of your predecessor That should be easy. Don't be ex- 
travagant of advertising but use enough of it and do it right. Get 
some local flavor into it. If necessary write and publish some ads of 
your own. The factory will co-operate. 

Remember the motto of the newspaper man: "Raise h — 1 and 
sell papers." In other words keep doing something to cause comment 
and talk. Don't let the city ever forget that you are there and that 
you are selling Hudsons. Stagnation is death. 



I think you could use two retail salesmen. Pay them a drawing 
account and a commission. It will be best for you on the start. In 
this way your retail cars sold will balance your cost of selling. Go 
over their prospect lists yourself, daily. Have a daily report from 
each of them. I know the Hudson standard card file system and it is 
excellent. Follow it. 

Keep a good stock of parts and select them with care so that you 
can take care of practically every demand on the spot. This will get 
you the reputation for good service that is half the battle. Besides, 
you can make a nice profit on parts. Keep a stock account for parts 
and make it show a balance, every day, of what is on hand, what has 
been sold, and so forth. Run it like a retailer runs his stock. Re- 
order whenever a part runs below requirements. When you take 
stock every part on hand will check with your ledger account. Don't 
let shop-men run into stock and pick out articles themselves. Make 
your stock keeper responsible for giving out and debiting every part 
used. Go over your stock and keep it in shape. Rust and dust have 
no right in a stock room. 

And always remember, son, that the factory is your best friend. 
The owners of the company are as much interested as you in selling 
cars in your territory. If you succeed they succeed, and vice versa. 
If they lose you lose. When they have many cars to sell go in enthu- 
siastically with their plans and help them sell. Sacrifice profits at 
certain times if it is necessary in order to "clear stocks." If you were 
in the clothing business you'd have sales to clear your shelves. Be 
a merchant in motor-cars. Sell the goods. 

Volume is the "Open Sesame" to motor-car success in this year of 
our Lord. Shade your profits per car as low as you can, give your 
local dealers their share, create an efficient and live organization — 
and Work! 

More next week. DAD. 

(To b* continued) 



KIRK ALWAYS AFTER ADVERTISING 



AE. KIRK of Hutchinson, Kansas, . 

never neglects an opportunity of 
getting into the newspapers. 

Recently a notable delivery of Hudson cars was made by the Auto 
Repair and Supply Company of Haven, Kansas, who help Kirk to 
cover his part of Kansas with Hudsons. 

Seeing an opportunity for some good advertising value, Kirk had 
a photograph made of the cars as here shown, and got this into the 
newspapers of Hutchinson, Haven and other places. All of this helps 
to sell Hudsons. 

Kirk also believes in keeping the virtues of the Hudson well before 
buyers by regular newspaper advertising supplied from the factory. 
Perhaps this is one of the reasons why his success has been so phe- 
nomenal. He ranks as one of the energetic members of the Hudson 
Big Family, and always well sustains his reputation. 
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NEW PRINTED MATTER TO SEND TO YOUR PROSPECTS 



T^HE illustration shows four new 



over a supply of printed matter of 
this sort and pick up whatever at- 
tracts them. 

With the weekly prospect letters 
sent out by dealers should be en- 
closed one or more of these little 
leaflets. 

We are sending them out in quan- 
tities and can duplicate the supply 
wherever dealers find it advisable to 
have more of them. It is evident 
that as this material advertises the 
1915 car that it should be used ac- 
tively and extensively at once, 
so that its use may end with the 
distribution of the 1915 model. 

Distributions should be so ar- 
ranged that the entire supply re- 
ceived by a dealer would come to an 
end with the delivery of his last car. 
Other material will be furnished 
with the beginning of the next 
season. 



HUDSON 20 GOES 100,000 
MILES AND COSTS £2.00 
FOR NEW PARTS 

I_JUDSON salesmen the country 
*■* over are telling their prospects 
the proof of the Hudson Six-40 
supremacy lies in the record of 
thirty million miles traversed by 
the twelve thousand cars (40s) in 
use. That this is a valuable sales 
argument is proven by letters we 
frequently receive from owners of 
older Hudson models, stating the 
wonderful mileage they have secured 
and the economical upkeep expense 
of these cars. One of the most re- 
cently received of these letters 
speaks for itself: ' ^„^ 

G. A. SAUNDERS 

Dealer in 

Timber and Lumber of All Kinds 

Freight, and Express Office 

Skelton, Va. 

Forkville, Va. 
Hudson Motor Car Co., February 8, 1915. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 

I am yet running my Hudson roadster, Model "20." 
I have gotten one hundred thousand miles and she will 
now have to go to the shop for the first time. I have 
the same spark plugs in it that came in it, and the engine 
has never been taken down. You have furnished me 
with all of the repairs that has been put on it, and it 
moves as smoothly and as nice now as any new car. 

However, I have several parts that are now worn, 
and I want them shipped to me by parcel post C. O. 
D. at once These are the parts needed: 

Rear axle propeller shaft front bearing cage . .50 
Front wheel outer bearing assembly for both 
right and left wheels, with balls complete . 1 . 50 

$2.00 
Yours very truly, 

G. A. Saunders. 

Think of that record! One hundred thou- 
sand miles and now in the shop for the first 
time! The original spark plugs in it and an 
engine that has never been taken down! 
Only a few minor repairs made previous^ 
and now only $2.00 worth of parts needed! 
When Howard E. Coffin and the Hudson 
organization built a car like that in 1910, 
think what they are able to do now after 
their five years accumulated experience. 

All the lessons learned by years of Hudson 
experience are compounded in the Sixes now 
being built. It is along these lines that the 
performances of older Hudson cars are valu- 
able. It is only rarely that these elder mem- 
bers of the family are mentioned in the Tri- 
angle and we discourage photographs except 
of the new styles. Yet now and again an in- 
stance of this kind has value. This is one of 
them. 
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STUDYING SERVICE 
AT THE FACTORY 

TN preparing for increased business in the 
-*■ spring, the Elliott-Markey Co., Inc., of De- 
fiance, Ohio, moved on February I , into their 
new building. This is much larger than the 
old quarters. There is room in the new sales 
room for displaying four cars at once. The 
sales room has large windows, giving unex- 



celled opportunities for an attractive display. 
The Triangle photographer caught C. J. 
Markey, having explained to him in detail 
the service plan of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company by a representative of the factory's 
Service Repair Department. 



HUDSON CARS OWNED 
IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

i UT of 29 prominent makes of 
cars owned in the Philippine 
Islands the Hudson stands in 
fifth place. It is exceeded in num- 
ber only by cars such as the Ford, 
Overland and Buick. 

In cars that are generally con- 
sidered to belong to the Hudson 
class there is no one that comes 
anywhere near the Hudson in pop- 
ularity. 

This is evidence not only of the 
fact that the Hudson appeal is 
world-wide, but it also is evidence of 
the international and energetic char- 
acter of the Hudson selling organiza- 
■-' tion. That 114 Hudson cars should 
be running in the Philippine Islands probably 
will be a surprise to a good many people 
who have thought of these islands as being 
in a semi-barbaric condition. There is much 
hope for any country that has good sense 
sufficient to purchase and use so numerous 
a following of Hudson cars. 

There were, of course, a great many other 
cars than these 29 that are named. These 
were merely selected from among the more 
prominent American and European cars. 

The total number of makes registered in the 
islands approximated something like 55 or 60. 
Of the most of these there was but one car 
represented. A complete list of the first 29 
makes follows: 

212 Fords 43 Cadillac 2 Jeffery 

192 0verlands 18 Panhard And one each 
188 Buicks 16 De Dion f f , 

120 Brasiers 15 Humber ° 'nowiiur 

1 14 Hudsons 10 Paige Allowing . 

lt)l White 10 Maxwell Oldsmobile 

89 Chalmers 8 Peerless Krit 
86 Renault 8 Regal Velie 

74 Studebaker 6 Interstate Fiat 
61 Reo 6 King Benz 

48 Mitchell 5 Win ton Haynes 

ARi: THH PI-OPLF. BUY 
ING AUTOMOBILES 
For the months of January, February and March in 
the State of New York there were registered 113,914 
motor cars. For the same period in 1914 there were 
registered 72,078 cars. This is an increase in registra- 
tion of one year of over 40.000 cars, or considerably 
more than 50',f increase. This fact hardly requires 
comment. It is an overwhelming and significant 
proof that more motor cars are being sold in 1915 than 
ever before in the history of the industry. We have 
not at hand statistics from other states, but similar re- 
ports have come to us from various sections showing 
that New York is not alone in its wonderful motor- 
buying proclivities. If reports of this kind do not make 
optimists of Hudson dealers it is because they persis- 
tently shut their eyes to what is going on about them. 
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HOW SOME DEALERS SOLVE SELLING PROBLEMS 



(Begun in Triangle of March 13) 



VALUE OF THE RESIDENT DEALER PLAN 

EXPERIENCE with the Resident Dealer plan proves that it is 
one of the best selling methods ever devised. It is the last link 
needed between the seller and the buyer in hard-to-reach and 
distant territory. 

The Resident Dealer plan is a simple one. Neither is it anything 
very new. It merely is a better way of doing things that we all aim to do. 

The Sales Department of the factory gets its orders through the 
distributors, they in turn get them from their dealers scattered 
throughout their territory at the smaller towns and trading centers. 
But there are many points where dealers are unable to cover the 
prospects at sufficiently short intervals to make the territory thor- 
oughly productive. It is in such places that the dealer in turn dele- 
gates the exploiting of the territory to the Resident Dealers, who are 
located in every small trading center in the territory. 

In other words the Resident Dealer is practically a salesman of the 
regular Hudson dealer. He is allotted a territory in which to work, 
and on sales made in that territory he receives a stipulated com- 
mission. 

The Resident Dealer plan has now been introduced in a great many 
territories, east, west, north and south. Everywhere dealers report 
unanimously that it is a big help in handling prospects and in making 
sales. 

It is human nature to concentrate around the central point. 
Territorial limits suffer. The object of the appointment of a Resident 
Dealer is to see that the territorial limits are worked. Even in 
territories where dealers thought they had worked them very thor- 
oughly they have been amazed to find the greatly improved results 
that came from the appointment of Resident Dealers. 

Records in the factory show that the majority of cars are sold 
within the radius of a few miles from the dealer's place of business. 
This is not right and it does not by any means produce the full capacity 
of the dealer's territory. 

Every Distributor Who Has Tried It Likes 
the Resident Dealer Plan 

In every case where the Resident Dealer plan has been given a fair 
workout the distributor for that territory is enthusiastic in its favor. 
Some distributors are handling the prospect letters themselves; in 
other cases the letters are being handled from the factory. It is im- 
material apparently as far as results are concerned which way these 
letters are mailed, although there seems to be a general opinion on the 
part of distributors that it is better taken care of by the factory and 
that the letters have more effect. 

Factory letters are going out signed with the name of Howard E. 
Coffin, Vice President and Chief Designer. They are given a personal 
flavor, so much so that a considerable number of replies have been 
received at the factory from persons who evidently had the idea that 
they were being written to personally by Mr. Coffin. 

While no such statement is made, still, of course, the impression 
is given that these letters are sent out from Mr. Coffin's office and in 
that way they bear a great deal more weight than they otherwise 
would. It is partly for this reason that it is believed by many dis- 
tributors that the factory letters are more productive of results than 
if the letters were sent by distributors. People like to get a letter 
from the factory and particularly where it is signed by Mr. Coffin. 
The impression created is that of being signally honored by the 
Consulting Engineer of the Hudson. 

The factory is thoroughly equipped to handle letters and they go 
out promptly and properly. With each letter is enclosed a number of 

Erinted envelope circulars which continue the effect that is produced 
y the typewritten letter. 

The Dealer's Part of the Resident Dealer Plan 

Hundreds of dealers have written to the factory expressing their 
enthusiastic approval of the Resident Dealer Plan. In some quarters 
there was at first a little criticism about it because the dealers had an 
idea that the appointment of Resident Dealers would reduce their 

Srofit on cars by the amount of the commission they paid to the 
Resident Dealer. This feeling, however, has worn away entirely since 
dealers have begun to realize that the Resident Dealer Plan largely 
increases their sales and that practically the profits on cars sold to 
Resident Dealers are in addition to what they otherwise would have 
made. 

They realize that by having Resident Dealers to act as salesmen 
in outlying territories they are practically adding just that much to 
their organization and are making themselves capable of handling a 
larger volume of sales. 

In effect they thus are wholesalers, distributors on a small scale, 
with many of the advantages enjoyed by the larger distributor. 

The experience is an educational one, in many instances fitting 
dealers to handle larger territory and getting them ready to enjoy 



bigger business and bigger profits through the medium of the Resident 
Dealer extension. 

The dealers who are making the most out of the Resident Dealer 
plan are those who are co-operating most assiduously with the Resident 
Dealer. Many dealers write us that they are calling frequently on 
their Resident Dealers, driving out with a (demonstrating car wherever 
possible to see them and keeping in close touch with the situation. 
Resident Dealers telephone or write reports on their prospect list to 
their local dealer and keep him advised of an opportune time to go out 
and see the prospect with a demonstrating car. 

The Prospect List and Letters 

Already a great many replies have been received by the factory 
in response to the first, second and third series of prospect letters 
which have been mailed to names furnished by Resident Dealers. 
Of course it is not expected that these letters are going to sell cars. 
The most they can do is to create an interest and make it possible for 
the Resident Dealer to follow up this interest and deepen it by his 
personal conversation and finally to close the sale by calling upon his 
local dealer to drive over with a demonstrator and get the prospect's 
order. 

In order to follow up the prospects thoroughly it is most necessary 
that Resident Dealers should keep in touch with their local dealer 
and with the factory relative to the condition of their lists. Wherever 
prospects are influenced apparently to the point of purchase it is wise 
for the Resident Dealer to so advise the dealer and also the factory. 
The factory does not wish to keep on sending letters after the sale has 
been made and it should, therefore, be advised at once when a car 
is sold to any of the names furnished by the Resident Dealer. 

It should also be borne in mind that wherever a sale is made that 
this releases a prospect name and a substitute name should be sent in 
by the Resident Dealer. There is no intention to limit the prospect 
list to the names originally sent in. Whenever Resident Dealers find 
other prospects they should at once send these names to their dealer 
and he in turn should send them on to the factory so that they can be 
handled just the same as is the original list. These prospect lists con- 
stitute a mine from which we hope to dig out very many excellent 
sales during the coming season. 

It is not expected that all prospects will be influenced by the 
letters or by the talks of Resident Dealers or local dealers to the 
point of buying a car immediately. In a number of instances this 
already has been done but the purpose of the letters is more to prepare 
the soil for future sowing and reaping. There may be cases where 
sales will not be made for a year or more but the list of selected 
prospects constitute fertile ground from which a crop of sales may be 
raised at practically any time in the future. 

Resident Dealer Plan Must Not Be Allowed to Stagnate 

Stagnant water becomes impure. Running water is always bright, 
clear, crisp, sparkling, full of life. The only way in which the Resident 
Dealer Plan can be made the success that it promises is that it be kept 
constantly active and in motion. To allow the prospect list to de- 
teriorate, to have Resident Dealers lose interest, to have local dealers 
cease their activities is at once to stagnate the whole plan and lose 
the benefit of what already has been done. 

Continued health demands continued activity all along the line. 
The factory is doing its part, the distributors are on the whole doing 
their part thoroughly and well. Unless all of us do this, keeping right 
on the job all along the line, we cannot expect to achieve results. 

The consensus of opinion from all distributors and dealers up to 
date is that the Resident Dealer plan is one of the best things that has 
been suggested in the line of close working of a territory. It is growing 
constantly day by day and as a result unquestionably will continue to 
grow in like manner. Three months ago the plan was only an embryo. 
Today it has become an accepted part of the Hudson selling 
organization, possessing wonderful promise for the future. 

( To be continued ) 



WICHITA NOW FIRMLY LOCATED ON THE MAP 

WICHITA, Kansas, is to be congratulated on the new arrangement 
recently placed in effect by which Mr. Karl Mosbacher will 
distribute Hudson cars in that territory. 
His new building at South Lawrence Avenue, costing something 
like $12,500, is just about ready for occupancy. The floors and all 
interior finish are of oak. A modern feature is the use of inverted 
lighting everywhere throughout the building. 

A special section in the rear of the building has been equipped as a 
service department. Also a separate stock room has been provided. 
Mr. Mosbacher thinks that his new premises will be about the 
classiest automobile show room and premises in his territory. We pre- 
dict for him a magnificent response to his energy and progressiveness. 
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*"p HE periscope never was heard of by the public until the 
-*- European war broke out. Now we all know that it is 
used by a submarine war-vessel to direct its course and its 
efforts, and it also is used in the trenches to enable the 
soldiers to see what the enemy is doing and to get an 
accurate view of the situation. 

Why not use a mental, and figurative periscope in selling 
Hudson cars? 

Know What You Are Doing 

To know what you are doing and to keep a directing eye 
on all that is going on is half the battle. If you see the 
enemy — the obstacle — first you have a good chance of 
beating it. 

To come down to your office in the morning wondering 
who will buy today is a poor principle — says a big distri- 
butor who is worth listening to. Better use a periscope and 
see what is going to happen. Know your town and your 
territory so well that you can almost tell who is in the 
market today for a Hudson. 

It is evident that this will not work out absolutely and 
to 100% perfection. It would be foolish to think it. But 
the principle of analyzing, seeking, dissecting, and "peris- 
coping" the market is by no means visionary. The most 
successful motor-car dealers — Hudson dealers and others — 
do this in a more or less complete way. 

One Dealer's Way 

A 100 car dealer works the map and tack idea but he uses 
a card file and "signals" instead of the map. His territory 
is divided into counties and these again into smaller units. 
In the main his local dealers have county boundaries as their 
territories. Resident dealers have smaller divisions, some- 
times township lines are the limits. 

For every local dealer and for every resident dealer there 
is a drawer or division in the file. The larger dealers have a 
full drawer, capable of holding 3,000 cards, the smaller deal- 
ers are given a drawer for every two or three districts. 

Every town and village has a card division. Behind each 
of these divisions are three colors of cards — blue, buff and 
white. On the blue cards are noted the names of quick 
prospects. The buff cards carry names of people who have 
definitely stated that they would buy a car, but who are 
not quite at the acting point. The white cards are to record 
the names of people in the district who should own Hudsons, 
but who have not been seen or have not expressed any ideas 



on the subject. "Signals" — or indicating clips — on the top 
edge of the cards convey information about mailing dates, 
etc. 

This card file is palpitant with energy and life. It is no 
dead, inert thing, started and then left to stagnate. It is 
the heart and soul of that dealer's business. It is a bio- 
graphy of every prospect in his territory. No man who has 
had, or should have, or may have a car, or a Hudson, 
escapes the eye of this "periscope." The dealer has every 
one under his observation at all times. 

There are about 20,000 names of prospects on his cards, 
this dealer says. Contrast this with the "mailing list" 
(so-called) of dealers who report 50, 100, 600 names as the 
TOTAL prospects in their territory! 

To these names are sent all sorts and conditions of 
advertising and solicitation. Circular letters, printed 
matter, booklets, catalogs, postal cards, copies of photo- 
graphs, anything and everything that will carry the mes- 
sage — "Buy a Hudson." 

The Periscope Sees Everywhere 

Do you know how a periscope operates? At the lower 
end there is a wheel, much like the steering-wheel of a 
motor car. By turning this the observer can swing the part 
of the periscope that is above water in a complete circle, 
while himself remaining stationary on his seat in the boat 
below. In Ihis way he sees entirely around the horizon. 
He knows what is going on in every direction. 

Any dealer should be able to tell what is going on in any 
and every part of his territory at all times. A local dealer 
who sells but ten cars a year expressed some excellent ideas 
while in the Triangle office the other day. He said he 
made it a point to know the exact condition of every town, 
village and township in his territory. If he could not 
instantly call to mind just what was going on in some certain 
section his habit was to get into his car and drive out there 
to find out. He never left a village, or a trading center, until 
he had at his fingers 7 ends accurate information of the 
situation. And, moreover, he said he stuck at a place until 
he got a representative of some kind there to help him sell. 
Sometimes it was an established resident dealer, at other 
times merely an owner "booster." In some places he sold 
a car to a banker or prominent merchant, and then made a 
garage man the Hudson representative with the owner's car 
as a demonstrator. 

All this is practical evidence of the value of the "peri- 
scope" method. 
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(This series began in the April 24th issue 0/ the Triangle) 



May 15th, 1915. 
My Dear Son: — 

I have read over, carefully, the half-dozen copies of the Hudson 
Triangle that you sent me. And I want to say to you that if you 
will read, study and follow what is there told you, you will sure find 
success. Now I am not handing any bouquets to the man who gets 
this out because I can see very well that he is merely an editor. That 
is he takes OTHER PEOPLE'S IDEAS and puts them into readable 
words. But that doesn't alter the fact that in the Triangle you have 
the boiled-down essence of the methods of many successful Hudson 
dealers. The value that is in those methods is sufficient to make you 
a rich man— IF YOU STUDY THEM AND APPLY THEM. Of 
course you very well know that the best idea in the world is useless 
until you put it into practice. 

In one copy of the Triangle, for instance, I noticed the story of 
that guarantee for new cars and for used cars. I recall that not long ago 
a Hudson dealer showed me a copy of his guarantee form, made up he 
said from a story he had read in the Triangle. I expect it was this 
same story that I saw. He said he had been able to cut down his 
service period by the use of this piece of printed matter from twelve 
months to six months, and the strangest part of it was his buyers 
were better pleased than before. Now they could see that he was giving 
them something actual and tangible, in writing. Before they had a 
sort of suspicion that he was "slipping one over" on them. The form 
he used was beautifully gotten up with gold and green on good paper 
and surely looked very valuable. This all goes to show that people 
are impressed by spectacular things, and that they can be lea your 
way if you handle them right. 

All the big things of the world are done by the power of mind. 
Someone figures it all out in his head first. Then it isn't hard to put 
it into tangible form and get others to work out the plan he mentally 
lays down. 

On this basis organize, organize, then organize some more. You 
may make more money locked in your office some evening when every- 
one else has gone home than you can by tearing aimlessly about 
the streets all day. It is perfectly true that SOMEONE has to do the 
running about. But your time may be made so valuable that you can 
better afford to hire someone else to do the pedestrian act. You must 
be a general. You must lead and direct and control your business. 
General officers don't go out and wield the shovel in the trenches. 
But they are the directing mind back of the thousands who dig. 
Multiply your power. 

Most people lack in directing power and in ability to concentrate. 
You can choose your acts just as you can choose your words. When 
you are tempted to speak hastily and act impulsively you know how 
a little thought before you say anything cools you down and wonder- 
fully adds to your command of the situation. You told me once that 
you had picked up this idea of self-command from a book of Arnold 
Bennett's. You were somewhat surprised to find how easy was the 
application of the principle. 

You will find it to be the same in your business. Take this idea of the 
beautifully printed guarantee. I'll gamble that thousands of dealers 
read that article — and then forgot it — or let it slip away out of their 
minds. They were "too busy," or thought they were, to pay any 
attention to "stuff in the Triangle." Yet the half-dozen or so keen, 
alert fellows who PUT IT INTO PRACTICE are making money out 
of it, and it has wonderfully simplified their service problem. 

Other ideas work out the same way. When you get a good one 
apply it. Don't let it slip away and lose the benefit of it. It requires 
concentration, mental and physical energy, the habit of active think- 
ing and planning. But it pays, and pays big. APPLIED ideas are 
the moving force in the world today. There are many more good 
ideas than there are APPLIED good ideas. 

Let us suppose a concrete example. One day you have ten Hudson 
cars in a Knights of Pythias' parade in your town. You get a good 
photograph of them. You say: "I have an idea it would be a good 



thing to make copies of this and send one with a letter to each of the 
1,000 Knights in my territory." This IS a fine idea. It has been 
done with success a hundred times. But just at that time you want 
to go over and see John Smith about a car someone said he was going 
to buy. You call on Smith at 11 A.M., you take him to lunch and 
you spend a little time playing billiards after lunch, and you get 
back to your office at 3.30 P. M. Smith by-t he-way said he wasn't 
at all interested in a car just now. It took him two minutes to tell you 
that and you wasted over four hours in learning it, and in the mean- 
time you TOTALLY FORGOT YOUR GOOD IDEA about the 
Knights of Pythias' pictures! 

Now which was calculated to do you most good? You could have 
'phoned Smith, or sent a salesman to see him. That wasn't the motive. 
Down in your heart you know that what you wanted to see Smith 
for was to have a pleasant time and enjoy a lunch and a game of 
billiards, and for this you sacrificed the tune needed to put a fine 
advertising and selling idea into effect. You'll retort that vou can do 
this anyway. Yes— but you forget it and you DON'T DO IT. (I'll 
admit this is perhaps a bit extreme but it isn't far from the truth 
nevertheless.) 

The point I want to make is — APPLY the good ideas that you 
get. If they aren't perfect when you get them, chuck them into the 
melting-pot of your brain and refine them into something worth 
while. Then put them into effect and make them work out to a profit. 
You'll get no game from the finest shells in the world if left in the box. 
It's only those you put into the gun and FIRE at the target that 
bring down the prize. 

There are BIG ideas and little ones. All are worth using. A big 
idea is Hudson service. You haven't had any in your town. See that 
you have it from now on. Free air is a good thing. It will cost you 
very little for an automatic, electric air-pump and fixtures. A perfect 
tag and report system in your shop is vital. Put in a calculagraph to 
record elapsed time on your repair and service jobs. You'll save its 
cost in a month. (If you don't know what a calculagraph is go and 
hunt it up. / won't tell you. Read and you'll find out). A clean 
show-room and clean windows is a simple idea often neglected. Get a 
porter. A uniformed porter is a good and cheap idea. Buy a uniform 
for him. A dictating machine in your office and at your home is a 
good thing. Get it. You'll be able to do a day's work in an evening 
when necessary and travel out on your territory the next day. I 
could go on for a week with these hints. They are what I call 
APPLIED IDEAS. 

Use your eyes! Be a sponge! Read! Think! ACT! 

Go to it son! Dad. 

NOW IS THE TIME FOR ROAD SIGNS 

ris in order about this season to remind dealers everywhere that we are in a 
position to furnish them with the excellent triangle road signs that were distrib- 
uted and posted so generally last season. The price list of advertising novelties 
gives full information in reference to these signs. We suggest that dealers who 
have not purchased should consult that publication and get their orders in quickly 
so that wo may supply them with road signs in advance of the touring season. We 
want to have every road in the United States posted with Hudson Triangle Road 
Signs. To date we have sold something like seven thousand of these signs and are 
now beginning to receive orders from alert dealers for signs for this season's use. We 
note an order for a good supply of these signs just received from Quigg Brothers of 
Delaware, N. J., and congratulate these enterprising dealers upon their remembrance 
of the signs. I^et us hear from all dealers as soon as possible for the season's supply, 
so that they may have plenty of time to get them into active service before the 
touring season begins. 

A BOOK TO IMPROVE YOUR ELECTRICAL SERVICE 

Mechanical men especially should be interested in the new book, "Information on 
Elementary Electricity and Electric Systems," just published by the Auto Electric 
Systems Publishing Co. of Dayton, Ohio. The book is written by Harvey E. Phillips 
and James M. Copland, both well-known electrical experts. It is in strictlv non- 
technical form and is so clearly and lucidly put together that it is easy to read, easy 
to understand and easy to apply. The price is 40c, post-paid. Send orders to the 
publishers and mention the Triangle when writing. This book is highly recom- 
mended by the Service Department. 
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THE HUDSON AROUND THE WORLD 



LAST week we told about the 114 Hudsons 
that are owned in the Philippine Islands. 
A little further east in the empire of 
Korea, a very quaint corner of the earth, 
Hudsons are popular amongst the dignitaries 
of the empire. 

The Six-40 shown in the left hand photo- 
graph, the tonneau of which is occupied by 
some of these far eastern officials with their 
odd looking hats, is just leaving the old 

galace gate "Koka Mon" of the city of 
eoul. 



The primitive character of the country and 
its inhabitants is shown by the small figures 
in the left background. 

In the right picture is shown a semi- 
barbaric representation of a sculptured lion 
guarding the palace gate. 

Nevertheless, Korea is a country of con- 
siderable civilization and intelligence. Nu- 
merous Hudsons are owned not only in its 
principal cities, but also in the country dis- 
tricts. 

Not long ago we showed in the Triangle 



a picture of Hudson cars being transported 
on rafts up one of the Korean rivers to the 
gold mines in the interior. 

In the right hand photograph is shown a 
limousine built by Frazar & Co. of New York 
City, the Hudson Motor Car Co.'s repre- 
sentatives in Korea and the east. These 
bodies were constructed by Frazar & Com- 
pany in their own shops at Tokio, Japan, 
and are splendid specimens of the closed-car 
builders' art. 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE HUDSON SIX-40 



DURING the months of April and May 
it is probable that every person in the 
United States who can read, has seen 
the story of the Hudson Six-40. 

Experience shows that there are about 
five readers to every copy of a national or 
a farm publication. On this basis there are 
more readers of Hudson advertising during 
the months of April and May, than there are 
people in the United States. 

The total circulation of Hudson adver- 
tisements in jnagazines, national weeklies and 
farm publications during these two months 
is just a trifle short of 32,000,000. Figured 
on a basis of only a little over three readers 
to each copy of the publication, this circula- 
tion would cover every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

It would hardly be of interest to print a 
list of the publications, showing the space and 
the advertising in each, but the names of the 
principal publications are given herewith so 
that Hudson dealers may see just what is 
being done by the factory to assist them in 
making sales. 

Magazine and Weeklies 

Saturday Evening Post 

Colliers Weekly 

Literarv Digest 

Life 

Christian Herald 

Metropolitan 

National Geographic Magazine 

Weekly Independent 

Canada Monthly 

Harper's Magazine 

Farm Publications 

Progressive Fanner 
Field & Farm 
Southern Ruralist 
American Farming 
Better Farming 
Breeders' Gazette 
Farm Life 



Farm Publications — Continued 

Farmers' Review 

Orange Judd Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Farmer 

Farm Home 

Farmers' Guide 

Up-to-date Farming 

Iowa Farmer 

Iowa Homestead 

Successful Farming 

Wallace's Farmer 

Farmer & Breeder 

Kimball's Dairy Farmer 

Farmers' Mail & Breeze 

Kansas Farmer 

Missouri Valley Farmer 

Home & Farm 

Gleaner 

Michigan Farmer 

Thresherman's Review 

Farm Stock & Home 

Northwest Farmstead 

Farmer 

Farmer & Stockman 

Star 

Fruit Grower & Farmer 

Farm Progress 

National Farmer & Stock Grower 

Nebraska Farmer 

20th Century Farmer 

American Agriculturalist 

Rural New Yorker 

Ohio Farmer 

Farm & Fireside 

Farm News 

Oklahoma Farmer & Stockman 

Country Gentleman 

Farm Journal 

National Stockman & Farmer 

Dakota Farmer 

Farm <fe Ranch 

Hoard's Dairyman 

Wisconsin Farmer 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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Motor Publications 

American Motorist 

Automobile Trade Journal 

Motorist 

Motor 
Export Publications 

American Exporter 

Export American Industries 

La Hacienda 

Dun's Review 

Commercial America 

World's Work 

The influence of this advertising will be 
felt for a long time. Its effectiveness is by 
no means confined to the months of April 
and May. As a matter of fact, during these 
two months in the farming communities 
farmers are almost too busy to do much 
reading, but their papers and magazines are 
accumulated and after the rush of seeding is 
over, they find time to read up on the back 
numbers of their papers. 

In this way the effect of April and May 
agricultural advertising will extend clear 
through until the fall. There will, of course, be 
other advertisements in agricultural papers 
later on. This, however, starts the season 
and it produces sales during the months of 
its appearance. 

By far the best prosj>ects are those, who on 
their own initiative, call upon the dealer. 
Where salesmen find it necessary to go out 
and dig up prospects, they also find it is much 
more difficult to sell them. The prospect who 
calls at the store already is half sold. This 
tremendous advertising campaign of the Hud- 
son, supplemented also by an extensive local 
newspaper series of advertisements, is bear- 
ing fruit in this direction. 

Everywhere salemen report that it is no- 
ticeably easier than ever before to secure 
Hudson orders. The prestige of the Hudson 
and the success of its dealers and salesmen 
result largely from the fact that the Hudson 
is perhaps the largest automobile advertiser 
in the world today. 
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be very glad to send a copy of their wonder- 
fully attractive and useful booklet to any 
Hudson dealer who would like to see it. 



A Prescription For 
Success 

MAKE YOUR EVERY CUSTO- 
MER A SALESMAN FOR 
YOUR BUSINESS. This he is 
always willing to become if you treat 
him right and give him good service. 
It is easier to keep business than to get 
new business. STRAIN EVERY 

EFFORT IN REASON TO PLEASE 
THE CUSTOMER. 



PICKED UP ALONG THE TRENCHES 



N. Charles Barron, until recently branch manager 
for the E. V. Stratton Company at Schenectady, dis- 
tributors of Hudson cars, has taken over the Schenec- 
tady agency as a dealer, under the firm name of Strat- 
ton-Barron Company. 

It is with pleasure that the Trianolk announces the 
erection of an 8-story concrete building on North Bond 
street, Philadelphia, for the Gomery-Schwartz Motor 
Car Company, Hudson distributors for Philadelphia 
and district. Plans provide for a building with base- 
ment 48x120 feet, built of concrete, absolutely fire- 
proof throughout. During the construction of the 
building the Gomery-Schwarts Company' will occupy 
temporary headquarters at Brown and Cherry streets. 



During the week of April 17 George Schas, Hudson 
distributor at Fargo, N. D., received two orders for 
Hudsons over the wires. On one occasion he had 
slipped away for a day at his farm and before break- 
fast the next morning the long distance operator called 
him and over the wire came a voice which said, "I 
want one of those Hudson Sixes and I am at your 
place in Fargo with my check." George sold him the 
car over the wire and the man drove it to his home in 
Bismarck. According to Schas, all Hudson dealers 
have a rosy outlook. 

Distributor Arnold of Ix>s Angeles has discovered 
that he can sell Hudson Sixes to hotels and other con- 
cerns for livery service use. Recently he sold a Six-54 
phaeton to the Hotel Clarke auto and livery service. 
This car supplemented a Six-40 limousine and there 
are several other Hudson phaetons already owned by 
the Hotel Clarke. Other dealers report the sale of 
used limousine cars to hotels for this same purpose. 
This would seem to offer an idea that might be utilized 
elsewhere. 

Chicago sold 128 cars in April. Of these G8 were retail 
Chicago sales and 00 went to the territory. During 



the same month Milwaukee picked up 25 retail sales 
and 35 wholesale. Other distributors report similar 
remarkable figures. Many orders came in over the 
telephone, without solicitation. Some famous car is 
this Hudson of ours! 



A Chicago saleman says he and his comrades depend 
largely on "floor prospects" for their meal ticket. The 
prospects they get on days when they are in charge of 
the show-room are their best and their easiest to sell. 
Which demonstrates that advertising, circular letters, 
the talk of owners is the most resultful selling method. 
Check up your experience and sec which prospects are 
most valuable. 



The Harrington-GifTord Company, distributors at 
Springfield, Mass., are jubilant over the sale of a Six-40 
to Charles K. Fairbanks, a big Standard Oil official. 
Mr. Fairbanks is a thorough mechanical engineer and 
spent eight months in exhaustive tests of various cars. 
He finally said there was nothing in sight of the Hud- 
son-40. The points that sold him were horse-power 
per pound weight, lightness and strength of material. 
Tell your prospects. 

Mr. Geo. D. Wray, of the Wray-Dickinson Sales A 
Garage Company, Shreveport, La., writes us that Mr. 
Dickinson has recently made an interesting trip from 
Shreveport, La., to San Diego, Cal. The trip was 
made in a Hudson Six-40 by the way of El Paso, Texas, 
and the Arizona route. Needless to say the car made 
the trip of 2,270 miles in perfect style. The altitude 
varies from 80 feet below sea level to 6,000 feet above. 
Sandy deserts and snow-capped mountains were nego- 
tiated without the slightest difficulty. Evidently there 
is something in the contention of the Hudson engineers 
that a light-weight, high-powered car is ideal for cross- 
country touring. Mr. Dickinson's experience is further 
proof of this fact. 



The salesmen's loose-leaf pocket memo book adver- 
tised in the "Advertising Aids and Silent Salesmen" 
folder issued recently, strikes a popular note and seems 
to fill the proverbial long-felt want. It is voted a 
valuable aid to the busy salesmen. This is recognized 
by the Twin City Motor Car Company of Minneapolis, 
who have just sent in an order for twelve of the pocket 
memo books. 



The son of a prominent Rockford, 111., man recently 
broke his arm while cranking an old style automobile 
owned by the family. H. A. Gabel, Hudson representa- 
tive in Rockford, saw the item in the newspaper, took 
quick action upon it and within a day or so the family 
was driving a late model, electrically-started Hudson 
Six. This is what might be called "Making hay while 
the sun shines." 



Fred Thompson, of Lawton. Okla., Hudson repre- 
sentative in that flourishing community believes in 
doing things. His motto is, "You can't sell 'em unless 
you tell 'em." This explains why he always keeps in 
close touch with the newspaper men. His local adver- 
tising is unique and resultful, although in comparatively 
small and inexpensive space. A stunt he pulled recently 
was to give a banquet to the officials and salesmen of the 
automobile show in his city. Of course newspaper rep- 
resentatives were present, and naturally Thompson re- 
ceived liberal mention on the front page of the papers. 
This is getting good advertising without much expense. 



Recent visitors noted in the Export Department are: 

Mr. J. Sutton Brown, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Mr. F. E. Howes, Honolulu, T. H. 

Mr. C. O. Nielsen, Christiania, Norway. 

These gentlemen report that in spite of disturbed 
world conditions, due to the European war, there is an 
active and wide demand for Hudsons in their respective 
territories 
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NUMBER 47 



YOU know the story. 
It typifies readiness, alertness, action, belief, confidence, hope, 
ambition — and a few other qualities, vital to the success of a 
Hudson dealer as well as of a Hebrew maiden two thousand years ago. 
The five foolish maidens were incredulous, unbelieving, inactive, 
procrastinating. 

They were pessimists, afraid to venture even in the slightest 
degree, and they paid the penalty of irresolution and lack of faith. 

While they doubted, and debated, and argued, and hesitated the 
wedding party arrived and passed them by. 

What is YOUR Mental Attitude 

Your actions depend on your mental attitude. What a man 
thinketh that is he. 

Some dealers (figuratively) sit down in the dust and give up the 
fight before it starts. They are beaten before they begin. No dealer 
on earth can make a success who holds this suicidal mental attitude. 

You hear dealers say: "There's no money in wholesale. It costs 
so much to travel a man, and make a sale, and give service that there 
is nothing in it." Others say: "There's no money in retail. You 
have to allow so much for used cars; and free service and the demands 
of customers eat up all the profit." Yet both expect to stay in the 
business and both would complain bitterly if their contracts were 
cancelled. 

This is the kind of man who says circular letters and advertising 
are no good. Who looks so long at the red stamp in the corner of the 
envelope that he can't see the pocket-book of the man to whom the 
letter is addressed. Who reads nothing and hence doesn't know how 
modern business is carried on. Or else having read it he either forgets 
it or disbelieves it. 

He constantly is looking for the worst to happen. He sees no 
victories. Only defeats and disasters attract his morbid pessimism. 

To him every day is a gloom and there never was nor ever will 
be sunshine. 

Abolish the Word "Can't" 

But there are others — like the five wise maidens of old Judea who 
are hopeful, alert, full of faith and hope. These are the men who have 
gone through the dictionary and have scratched out and abolished the 
word "can't." They want no negatives in their mentality. 

They are keen, aggressive, hopeful, full of virility and energy. 
They are too busy to think of depression and disaster. To them 
difficulties and drawbacks simply mean greater avenues for activity, 
anything but stagnation. While others waste their time arguing things 
no argument can change, these wise men are busy gathering in the 
neglected business of the pessimists. 

Well they know that war or peace, rain or shine, good times or 



bad times, someone is buying cars and someone is selling them. And 
that if they spend their time wailing and lamenting, the someone who 
sells the cars will be the other fellow. 

Practice This "Preaching" 

You call this "preaching." Well — call it that if you want to but 
'practice it nevertheless. 

To find out if wholesale pays— GO AFTER IT. To prove whether 
or not the plans successful dealers advocate are right TRY THEM. 

It is idle to argue about analyzing and circularizing a territory. 
The easiest way to see whether or not that plan is worth while is 
to DO IT. 

You can cover reams of white paper with figures to prove that 
trading used cars is a losing game. Yet others are doing it every day 
and getting away with the business. Learn their plan and do it 
yourself. 

These and many other things you can do if you START with 
faith and hope and belief and readiness. To go at them half-heartedly, 
ill-preparedly, and almost hoping to fail is absolute insurance that 
you will fail. 

This is a Time for Faith and Action 

The present is peculiarly a time for courage, faith, action. 

We are cleaning up the fag ends of the season. In a few weeks 
we will be full into another. 

The "wise" dealers are ready, full of faith and hope for the future. 
They are working every possible avenue of effort to move every car, 
new and old. They are looking forward eagerly and resourcefully, all 
ready to jump into action with the opening of the new season. 

Their "lamps" are trimmed and burning. They have "house 
cleaned" their organization, physical and mental, until everything is 
spick and span. They have gone over their territory, piece by piece, 
and they know just where to put their efforts, just where to direct 
their activities. They have their prospect lists all revised, corrected, 
enlarged. 

They come to the factory on their annual early summer visit ready 
to present plans and prospects of their territory as clear and lucid as 
if shown in a mirror. They are prepared to impart information, not 
to seek it. 

They furnish a vivid contrast to the "unready" dealer whose stock 
answer to questions about his territory and about his business is: "I 
don't know." 



What Kind of a Dealer Are You ? 
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May 22nd, 1915. 
My Dear Son : — 

I want to make one or two points in this letter that will be of 
value to you. So read it carefully, then go back and read it all over 
again, and study it from time to time as you would a text book. 

First — be loyal, yourself, to the car you represent, and absolutely 
insist that every member of the organization be the same. No matter 
what the car may be, never allow yourself for a single instant to 
harbor a thought that it is anything else but the finest car in all the 
world. You start out very fortunately with the Hudson, for it will 
not require any effort to keep yourself sold on it. But, whatever 
the car, it is your first duty to your company, to your car and to 
yourself to be convinced permanently and positively, that it is right 
through and through. Remember the toast which — as near as I 
recall it — goes "My country! May she ever be right! But my 
country, right or wrong!" That's the spirit that must animate every 
part of your organization. 

It is the habit of some dealers and some shop men to belittle the 
car they handle. They are so insane as to permit derogatory criticism 
to be heard by customers and chance visitors. You will hear service 
and repair men — even dealers — say: "I don't see why the factory 
let a car go out like that. Sure! It's rotten! We have to go over 
every car before we deliver it." 

Now, it makes not the slighest difference whether the criticism 
is justified or not — and ninety-nine times in a hundred it is NOT — 
the dealer who will permit remarks of that kind in his establishment 
is a 100% fool- I make it a rule that if I catch any man in my em- 
ploy venturing the faintest hint of disloyalty or criticism, particularly 
before a customer or visitor, it's the toboggan slide for him on the 
spot and no excuses are taken. 

You'll say it is absurd to talk this way. That there is no such 
thing as perfection. And that even good cars are open at times to 
criticism. That isn't the point, son. We are talking business, not 
splitting theoretical hairs. And it is business, and good business, to 
take advantage of all the psychological influences that help sales and 
profits. The fact that every man in your employ is absolutely con- 
vinced of the supremacy of the car is in itself a powerful selling argu- 
ment. You see, it all comes back to the mental attitude. 

In selecting retail salesmen, don't consider the man who comes 
to you with a long line of testimonials from representatives of almost 
every car on the market. That merely shows that he has failed, for 
some reason, to make good. He flits about from job to job, never 
long at any place. 

Look with indifference, too, on the chap who tries to impress you 
with his wonderful technical knowledge of a motor car, or by telling 
you great tales of his driving ability. Neither of these qualities are 
of much service in selling cars. The best retail salesmen I have known 
were men who had but a superficial knowledge of the mechanics of 
a car. And one of the very best of them never learned to drive. I 
don't say that some mechanical familiarity with the car isn't valuable, 
and I think any normal motor car salesmen must love the grip of 
the steering wheel. But there are other qualities that are more useful 
in getting orders. 

The salesman who has an agreeable personality, a smiling face, 
business horse-sense, alertness, industry and stick-to-it-iveness will go 
far on the way towards success. He may not be so brilliant as some 
others, but in the steady month after month grind he will produce 
the most orders. There is no magic formula that can be used in 
convincing prospects. No hypnotic power that compels them to sign 
their name on the dotted line. Good, hard common sense and WORK 
form the basis of selling success. 



Pick your retail salesmen for these qualities, train them in the 
"Hudson way" of selling and you need have no fear of results. Re- 
member that you must had. You cannot always depend on your 
salesmen to direct their efforts along the most productive lines. Some 
are good workers. Few are good managers. Good plans properly 
worked out are worth ten times the effort misdirected. 

Just another suggestion or two about your wholesale department. 

You must work, and work properly, every portion of your terri- 
tory or you'll lose it. No manufacturer will assign territory and permit 
it to be left unproductive. One of the first things you must do is 
to go over every spot in your district, preferably with a car, stopping 
as long as necessary at each town and trading center. Carry a map 
and note book with you and record as you go along just what you 
find and what you do in each place. Don't miss a village, however 
small. If you can't do all this yourself get someone to help you. 

If possible, cover a good portion of your territory with local 
dealers on your first trip. At least get local dealers at prominent 
points, so that you have at once the start of an organization, and you 
begin immediately to get orders for cars. Bear in mind that you 
need quick orders for demonstrators, and as many sales as possible 
during the next four months. You must have the back of your 
year's business broken by the end of September. 

On your trips through the territory collect fists of prospects. 
And tabulate these by dealers and localities when you return to your 
office. Follow these up faithfully and steadily. Not one dealer in 
twenty appreciates the value of "mail drumming" or knows how to 
handle it. If they once realized its big possibilities they would be 
doing a bigger business and covering their districts in a way that 
would be much more satisfactory to the manufacturer 

Mark your local and resident dealers by the "map-tack" method 
on a big map in your office. And see that EVERY SELLING POINT 
is covered. If one shows vacant go after it until you get a tack in it. 

As soon as you have finished one trip through the territory, start 
on the next. Two of you should be able to cover it well. I notice 
it is only about 100 miles from north to south and the same from east 
to west. With your good roads that makes it possible to travel in a 
car, which is an advantage. Knowing your capacity for persistent 
digging and your everlasting energy, I predict great things from your 
wholesale efforts. 

What would vou like me to write you about next week? 

Dad. 

WINKELMAN SAYS THAT 
"DAD" IS RIGHT 

SALES Manager Winkelman, of the Southern Motors Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., was in the Triangle office last week. 

"Who writes those 'Dad' letters?" he asked the editor. 

Being informed that the editor knew but wouldn't tell, W r inkelman 
continued: "Whoever he is he sure knows how to go after business. 
I use a lot of the plans he advocates and they bring home the bacon. 

"For instance, we are now working on a prospect list made up 
from the names of people who pay personal taxes on 55,000 or over. 
We split these lists up, apportioning ten names a week to each sales- 
man. It is their business to analyze the names and report. The poor 
ones we throw out. The real live ones we transfer to a working card 
file. The indifferent ones we put into another file, and the ones not 
seen or not reported on are left for future investigation. 

"We go after these people with frequent letters. We use the 
letters sent us by the factory, also some we write ourselves. These all 
go out under 2 cent postage, names and addresses accurately filled in, 
and signature in what looks like hand-writing. 

"The fact that we make sales and lots of them to people whose 
names are secured in this way proves that 'Dad,' whoever he is, is 
right," 
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YOUR BANKER IS YOUR PARTNER 



ONLY a few Hudson dealers fully appreciate the value of their 
' local banker as a business help and a business associate. Fewer 
still know how to utilize him as a wholesale and retail salesman. 

To develop the full usefulness of a banker is an art. Yet it is 
easily learned. And the banker is more than willing to be taught and 
to be made valuable in this way to a dealer. 

The first step in making use of a banker's assistance is to be on 
terms of perfect understanding and confidence with him. Your banker 
is your partner, your financial doctor and lawyer. Tell him your 
problems, ask his advice, follow his prescriptions. 

Establish confidence first of all. Definite, honest business reports 
and statements are an absolute essential if you and your banker are 
to work together. Nothing so impresses and pleases a banker as clear, 
accurate, analytical statements and balance-sheets, constructed along 
modern lines of accounting and book-keeping. 

Bear in mind that the first attribute of a successful banker is a 
passion for good security. That being evident he next is going to be 
influenced by the appearance of the customer and the condition and 
air of his place of business, and third by the balance-sheets and 
inventories of his affairs. 

When you are ready to approach your banker along these lines 
you then are ready to utilize his value as a salesman-partner. 

First of all — sell hi?n a Hudson. Keep after him until you do. It 
may not be easy but eventually you will do it. The harder you push 
him, in a reasonable and proper way, the higher will be his estimate of 
your energy and ability as a business man. Work about ten times as 



hard on the banker as you do on any other prospect. To have him 
an owner of a Hudson is the keystone of your ability to use him. 

If necessary make him a liberal allowance on his old car, if he has 
one. You may be taking a gamble on it but it will be worth while to 
lose a little if you have to, in order to have him driving a Hudson. 
This suggestion, naturally, applies more strongly to the smaller 
communities. It has not so much weight in large cities. 

Consult your banker freely on the handling of your business. Be 
often in his office. Submit questions to him for his judgment. Compel 
him to take an interest in your prospect lists. By so doing you very 
soon will bring him to a point where he will be almost as much 
interested as you in making sales. 

Many a time a word from the banker will put you in with some 
sale that otherwise you never would have heard of. Many a hint 
dropped by him to people who consult him about what car they shall 
buy will send a buyer your way. Many a sale can be negotiated where 
a note enters into the transaction for the reason that you know just 
what you can do with such a deal through the banker. 

During the "lean" months, when sales, naturally, are lower than 
in the high-tide season, and when stocks must be accumulated in 
preparedness for quick action later, the banker of whom you have 
made a friend and a confidant will prove a tower of strength. He 
now knows and can appreciate your need of cars and need of money 
to stock them. And he realizes also just what it means to your 
future business to be able to do this. His value to you at this time 
alone is worth all the effort that has been spent in creating the 
relationship. 



ALL INDICATIONS PROMISE CONTINUED PROSPERITY 

(Paragraphed from the Chicago Tribune) 

THE remarkable thing about the present situation is the strength the railroads have been placing additional orders for rails and cars; 

and quiet confidence that is everywhere evident. the allied industries have felt the stimulus of this domestic factor that 

The investment market remains almost totally unaffected by had so long stayed out of the market, 

disturbing events. It is reported that the prosperity and excellent prospects of the 

A nation that in the midst of such portentous actualities and even agricultural millions have put new life into the farm implement in- 
more portentous possibilities snaps up a £65,000,000 bond issue by dustries and that business with these is well above normal at this time, 
one of its own railroad systems and absorbs a $25,000,000 issue of These facts, testify to the essential solidity and stability of Ameri- 
Argentine notes reveals extraordinary steadiness and basic soundness can enterprise at this time, 
and cannot be called erratic even by its detractors. Wall street may be duller for a time than it was during April, but 

The general industrial and business conditions have suffered as there are hosts of large and small investors in the country, and they 

little as the conservative investment field. The advance of the last will easily assimilate the various issues of sound securities that are 

several weeks has been sustained and gains have been registered in known to be under consideration. Money will remain "easy" and the 

some directions. existence of the federal reserve system is acknowledged even by former 

An enormous tonnage of iron and steel material is reported as doubters to be a safeguard against stringencies during the crop moving 

being under negotiation; there has been no halt in the export trade; and other periods of temporary financial dislocation. 

PROVING BALANCE OF THE SIX-FORTy" """""""7? HElTsHARRISBURG SERVICE 

MUCH interest was aroused among dealers everywhere T W- DILL, of Harrisburg, Penna., who owns this classy service 
by the record made at the automobile shows of New A. wagon, says it is one of the most prominent sales-helps he has. 
v 1 a nu- u xu tt j cr a t\ Bv giving the best service in his town, and telling people about 

York and Chicago, where the Hudson Six-40 was it he has built up a business which suits him much better than it 
placed on a platform scale. does his competitors. 

Owing to the size of the scale that is necessary, it is not 
always possible to use this method of display in smaller 
shows or in smaller cities. 

Here, however, is another method that can be applied in almost 
any town where four small standard platform scales can be had. 
Slip a platform scale under each one of the four wheels. Take 
the combined weight of the four, which will give the total weight of 
the car. The scales will also show the weight on each wheel, approxi- 
mately correct. A Hudson dealer did this the other day and here is 
the result: 

Right front wheel 758 pounds 

Left front wheel 761 

Right rear wheel 752 " 

Left rear wheel 758 " 

Total for the whole car 3029 pounds 

This car was completely equipped, including oil, gasoline, water, 
spare rim and a tire on the rim. 

The weight of the car at Chicago was 2870 pounds without gasoline 
and without the spare tire. This shows that the tank full of gasoline 
and the spare tire weighed approximately 150 pounds. It also 
showed that the weight of the car equipped for the road was but a 
trifle over 3,000 pounds. 

It further showed the very interesting point that the balance of 
the car was practically perfect. There was a difference of only a very 
few pounds in the weight as shown on each of the four wheels. 

With passengers in the car this weight is but little disturbed, as 
the weight of the passengers in the front and on the rear, is so dis- 
tributed that the car retains its excellent balance practically at all 
times no matter what may be the number of passengers. 
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A WONDERFUL PICTURE OF HILL CLIMBING 



IT is doubtful if there ever has been taken a better picture of a hill- 
climb than the one shown herewith. The photograph is of P. A. 
Berry of the Pacific Car Company. Tacoma, Washington, demon- 
strating a Hudson Six-40 on what is known as the Carr Street Hill. 
This is a heavy grade in Old Tacoma, starting with a rise of 12 feet 
in the first block and increasing to a total climb of 140 feet in about 
2000. The steepest part of the hill is about a 17% grade and the 
hill, as will be seen from the nhoto- 



The upper right hand picture shows the car just at the crest of 
the hill approaching Yakima Avenue, Tacoma. 

A significant feature of this particular hill test is that practically 
none of the medium-priced cars in the light-six class ever attempt 
to make it. It is carefully avoided by them during demonstrations. 
The only cars that ever essay the feat are the highest-priced six- 
cylinder roadsters. Everything else gives it a wide berth. 



- 



DEALERS APPRECIATE 
GOOD THINGS 

WE are much gratified to note that since 
the publication of the Advertising 
Novelty Price List, the mailing of which 
was only begun about the first of May. 
we have received orders for 53 Hudson 
Triangle Garage Signs, with the necessary 
brackets for attachment, and also approxi- 
mately 100 Salesmen's Loose-leaf Pocket 
Memo Books. 

This indicates that dealers are alive to the 
possibilities of advertising novelties, particu- 
larly where they meet the public eye so con- 



TOURISTS' IDENTIFICATION CARD 
CARRIED BY CHICAGO MOTORISTS 



THE Louis Geyler Company, of Chicago, fur- 
nish a Tourists' Identification Card, which 
is illustrated herewith. This they give to their 
Hudson owners, who are going on tours. It 
furnishes a very excellent means of identifica- 
tion and introduction along the road. 

At the beginning of another touring season, 
we would suggest that dealers will find it of 



Every- 
thing 
Comes 
To Him 
Who 
Goes 
After It 
Hard 
Enough 



advantage to follow this excellent plan of the 
Chicago distributors. 

It will be apparent that the system will 
save tourists much delay and embarrassment. 
It affords practically instant identification and 
assures Hudson dealers who are called upon 
for service and supplies that they are dealing 
with responsible members of the Big Family. 
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WHY DO MEN BUY HUDSON CARS? 



THE dealer who can answer that question with a fair degree of 
accuracy has practically solved his merchandising problem. 
There is a real reason back of every sale. Some positive con- 
viction or condition operates to induce every man who does so to sign 
his name on the dotted line. 

Find the key to touch to produce that mental attitude and you can 
say, with Monte Cristo: 'The world is mine." 

Is it Because of the Salesman ? 

Does the salesman sell the car? Is he so eloquent, so persuasive, 
so convincing that the prospect cannot resist him? 

Undoubtedly a good salesman can present facte and arguments 
that assist to crystallize the nebulous mind of the prospect into favor- 
able action. Yet unless the salesman has a foundation on which to 
build, his most alluring baits will utterly fail. 

Or the Dealer? 

Or is it the reputation of the dealer that induces the buyer to buy? 
Is it because the customer feels that any car sold by that dealer will 
be a satisfactory purchase? 

Every now and then dealers tell of some buyer who telephones them 
to "send up a car." Not, perhaps, that they do not even know the 
name of the car, as one dealer reported, but at least having confidence 
enough in the dealer to buy any car represented by him. This con- 
dition of dealer confidence is certainly gratifying. Yet such sales 
are, at best, the exception. 

Or the Price? 

Does the price alone sell the car? By no means, for the Hudson 
price is higher than that of some other cars in its size and price class. 

Price has its place. But value has a higher. In other words while 
the Hudson may list at a few hundred dollars more than some other 
cars the purchaser gets for the difference much greater proportionate 
value. 

Its re-sale value, as a used car, is much greater. And it is far 
more attractive to a used-car buyer than the great majority of cars. 

Or the Performance of the Car? 

Unquestionably here is a strong reason for the appeal the Hudson 
possesses for a buyer. He hears on every hand reports of the wonderful 
ability of the Hudson Six. Owners are an enthusiastic unit in "boost- 
ing" the car on every possible occasion. There is probably no car 
on the market whose owners are so unitedly and entirely satisfied 
with their car as are Hudson owners. 

Or the Standing of the Company? 

Everyone knows of the Hudson Motor Car Company. Its success, 
its famous engineers, its wide reputation for never having built a 
failure, its uniform ability to give the people precisely what the people 
want and when they want it — all have made a deep impression. 

There is no doubt but that the company back of the Hudson is in 
no small degree responsible for the buyer's favorable interest in the 
Hudson car. 



Or the Advertising of the Car? 

No car is so well advertised as is the Hudson. There are others 
on which more money is spent. But there is none the advertising of 
which carries the originality, the appeal, the proof -power so strongly 
as does the advertising of the Hudson. 

In national publications and in local newspapers the Hudson 
appeals to the public in a way that reaches the spot. The best proof 
of this is results. 

Or Some Other Reason? 

Beauty of the car. Service given by the dealer. The patronage 
of prominent people. All these have a place — but only a place — on 
the list of reasons why people buy Hudsons. 

Yet if these were the only reasons other cars might sell equally 
as well. 

The fact that the Hudson is an easy seller in every part of the 
world proves very conclusively that the foundation fact of its appeal 
lies deeper than mere local attractions. 

The Real Reason for Hudson Dominance 

Mr. Charles C. Parlin, of the Saturday Evening Post, investigated 
the subject of "The Merchandising of Automobiles," and his conclu- 
sions have been published in a booklet with that title. This booklet 
may be obtained on request from the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Every man who is interested in the motor-car 
business should read this book. 

Mr. Parlin concludes that the influences tending to make cars 
readily salable are national rather than sectional or local. He shows 
that these influences, briefly, are: 

1. The merit of the product. 

2. The strength of the national advertising. 

3. The efficiency of the sales organization, national and 

local. 

The distributor and dealers are important factors. But no dealer 
can by his own efforts create a wide demand for any car. Xor on the 
other hand can a manufacturer succeed without the hearty co-opera- 
tion and aggressive work of local representatives. 

A dealer may begin with sales of 20 cars in a locality. And his 
sales may grow up to 200. Yet the dealer for that reason alone is not 
safe in assuming that he could give up that car and do equally as 
well with another line. 

The day has passed, Mr. Parlin says, when any dealer — however 
strong — can sell any considerable number of cars of an unknown make. 
On the other hand a well-known manufacturer and a strong national 
organization may readily secure new territorial connections and sell 
a full quota of cars. 

It is evident that on the national organization and advertising 
rests a large part of the responsibility — and hence a large part of the 
credit — for the merchandising of a car. 

This is the Hudson Strength 

The strength of the Hudson rests primarily then on the merit of 
the car, on its performance in the hands of users, on its convincing 
national advertising, and on its national organization. 

These basic selling reasons are linked together by a chain of 
distributors, dealers and salesmen second to none in the automobile 
industry. 

It is of value to a dealer and a salesman to have these facts 
strongly in his mind when planning his selling methods and efforts. He 
thereby can the more readily take ad vantage of the strength of his 
position and of his enjoyment of these privileges. 
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{This strits btgan in the April 24th ismt •/ the Triangle) 



May 29th, 1915. 
My Dear Son : — 

Selling a motor car today is a quite different undertaking to what 
it was five years ago. In the "good old days" when everybody wanted 
cars and builders couldn't turn them out fast enough, cars were bought, 
not sold. People stood in line, almost, for them. It was an easy 
matter then for a dealer to grow wealthy. His profits were big, his 
expenses for selling and service were small. 

Then was the golden age of the one-day selling plan. Permanent 
organization was not necessary! The fish would bite at any bait. 

Today the retailing of motor cars has settled down into a business 
demanding capital, knowledge, organization, permanency. Buyers 
look for service, they demand that their cars * 'deliver the goods." 
The old way of selling a car and forgetting it won't do now. The 
dealer must not only sell the car, he must sell satisfaction. The life 
of the retailer who does not stand back of his cars is short, and his 
end is sudden. 

You will find people amazingly incredulous of your enthusiastic 
eulogies of the car you sell. They will smile and remain coldly uncon- 
vinced in the midst of your most glowing descriptions of your car. 
For they hear almost exactly the same story from every one of a 
dozen other dealers. The competition of today is a condition totally 
unknown a few years ago. 

This is why confidence, reputation, performance, the testimony 
of owners hold such a prominent place in modern motor-car mer- 
chandising. Your success will depend on the reputation of the car, the 
factory, the ability you display as a leader and an organizer. Mere 
verbal pyrotechnics won't get you orders today. Whole barrels of 
conversation are spilled by loquacious dealers and salesmen without 
effect. The unbelieving public, icily unmoved, remarks that its birth- 
place was Missouri and it demands to be "shown" before it gives up its 
hard-earned dollars. 

You must not get the impression that only a man who handles 
several hundred cars can be an organizer. System and the working 
by plan is just as essential and resultful in the case of the man who 
sells a few cars as if he sells many. And the proper application of 
good mamagement and a definite and well-thought-out plan tends 
to increase a dealer's business. He may start as a ten or twenty-five 
car dealer and may grow to be a distributor of hundreds and thousands. 

It should be your aim, as a distributor, to educate your local 
dealers to grow, to instill into them the desire to increase the number 
of cars they contract for. Where you give a man one county calling 
for the sale of, say, twenty-five to fifty cars, show him how if he 
handles that county well you may next year want to give him two 
or three counties. Create in his breast the fire of ambition. Educate 
him to go after business in the right way. Instruct him in the handling 
of advertising, the use of letters, the appointing of resident dealers, 
the principles and practice of service. Explain to him the tremendous 
value that comes from making every owner an advertiser and a sales- 
man. This, of course, he can only do by making that man so well 



satisfied with the Hudson that he will bubble over with enthusiasm 
and tell every one he meets about it. 

The principle of system, and an elastic and flexible plan, may be 
used even by a resident dealer in such a way that his work, limited 
though it may be, can expand and grow. Many a man who started 
as a resident dealer will one of these days find the business so profit- 
able and so fascinating that he will eventually blossom forth into 
a regular dealer. Many a young man who now is putting his energy 
and thought into selling a few cars in this way will see the advan- 
tage of establishing himself with a garage and show rooms, and 
devoting all his time to the work. 

So that when I speak of organization and system disabuse your 
mind of the idea that it applies only to the big distributor. There 
is room for organization and plan even in so small a thing as washing 
the breakfast dishes. 

In working out an organization see that every unit is productive. 
Every salesman should bring in enough orders to pay his salary and 
produce a profit. If he does not do so he is not a good salesman. 
Your shop foreman must be able to so handle his department that 
each workman does enough work to pay his own wages, his individual 
portion of the shop overhead and contribute his share toward the 
profit you have a right to expect from your shop. If you sell tires 
and accessories they should show a profit. If you sell gasoline there 
should be enough in it at least to cover expense of material, interest 
on investment, depreciation of equipment, and handling. Your road- 
man's work should be figured to produce definite returns on the right 
side of the ledger. Your letters should be so handled that you can 
trace results. 

Even your porter may be so efficient in his work of sweeping 
the floor and washing the windows that prospects will come in and 
say: "Your place looked so neat and attractive that I felt sure your 
car and your service to customers must be equally well taken care 
of." Thus your porter makes his small unit pay. 

You may not be able to make your used car department show a 
profit. Though I know dealers who are successful in making even 
this despised part of their organization pay for itself. It all depends 
on your ability to convince the prospect that your price for his old 
car is the right one. And in your adroitness in advertising and selling 
the used car. 

After you have been in business for a year there should be a steady 
— though possibly moderate — income each month from service in the 
form of the nominal monthly charge of $4.00 or thereabouts for in- 
spection, greasing and oversight of owners' cars. Each owner should 
be so educated that at the end of the six months' free service and 
inspection he will want to continue with it on the nominal monthly 
fee plan. 

I think this will give you enough food for thought for one week. 
At best I can only suggest lines along which you must think. I can't 
think for you. You must fill in the details of the skeletons I give 
you. I merely furnish blue-prints. You are the architect and builder 
of your own fortunes. Dad. 



After an expenditure by the owner of between thirty 
and fifty thousand dollars in the construction of new 
buildings, including a garage, Sam Herrick of Spring- 
field, Mo., Hudson distributor at that point, is shortly 
to occupy new quarters, splendidly equipped in every 
way. Mr. Herrick has signed a lease lor the new 

f>remises, his garage and show rooms occupying the 
argest part of the new building. Modern devices will 
be utilized throughout. Excellent facilities will be 
provided for the storage of cars in winter, and also for 
taking care of owners' cars in both dead and live stor- 
age. Mr. Herrick is to be congratulated upon his 
expansion and upon the unquestionably large increase 
that will result in his business. 

"In all my experience in the automobile business I 
have never encountered such a demand for automo- 



biles as this year," says Eddie Bald, distributor of 
Hudsons in the Smoky City. Then he adds (for news- 
paper use) — "I feel positive that if I could get them I 
could easily sell 100 more Hudsons than have been al- 
lotted to this territory. Unfortunately, I cannot get 
them and some prospective Hudon owners may have to 
wait some time for cars." Eddie is a firm believer 
that it is a mistake to hide one's light under a bushel, 
hence his habit of thinking aloud in the presence of 
newspaper men, as above. 



Mr. J. Edward Sherman, Worcester, Mass., owner of 
a 1914 Hudson Six-54 simply cannot hold in any longer 
from expressing his satisfaction with his Big Six. He 
wrote us a few days ago, "Ten thousand miles with a 
repair bill of only 30 cents," and he adds. "Please con- 
tinue to send the Hudson Owners' Bulletins." Evi- 



dently part of Mr. Sherman's excellent satisfaction 
consists in the fact that he is a close reader of the 
Bulletin and undoubtedly follows the injunctions 
therein contained. This explains why he has been 
able to get ten thousand miles from his car with only 
30 cents repairs. 



From Chicago comes the story of a group of young 
girls who have organised under the name of the ' 'Hudson' ' 
club, and who will wear the Hudson "fraternity" pins 
as club emblems. We are endeavoring to secure photo- 
graph and full details of this interesting galaxy of 
boosters and hope to tell more about it later. The idea 
is excellent. The factory will be glad to send supply of 

{>ins to any similar group of young people who would 
ike to follow the example of the Miss Chicagos. 
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REAL SERVICE DOESN'T COST THE DEALER A CENT 



SHORT-SIGHTED dealers will question 
this. They will assert that their books 
show a large expense for service. Many 
of them have expressed the wish that they 
could abolish service. They have the mis- 
taken impression that thereby they could add 
the cost of service to their yearly profits. 

Some years ago a certain medical prepara- 
tion was being pushed by liberal advertising. 
The advertising bill amounted to several 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. A new 
board of directors conceived the idea that 
they could stop the advertising and thus add 
the money spent for it to the profits. It 
worked for just one year. After that the 



business declined to such an extent that not 
only were the former dividends lost, but the 
company nearly went out of existence. 

The same is true of service. It is almost 
the life-blood of a dealer's business. Without 
service there will be few and scanty profits. 
A permanent and increasingly lucrative busi- 
ness cannot be built up without service. 
Service holds the owners together, impels 
them to continued use of the Hudson, causes 
them to tell their friends about the car, 
creates an army of boosters who sell more 
cars than the regular selling force. 

By the Hudson standard service plan of free 
inspection and adjustment for six months, 



and after that a nominal charge for the con- 
tinuance of the regular inspection feature it 
is possible in the course of a year to build up 
a regular monthly income from owners. This 
is the plan of the Chinese physician who is 
paid by the families of his patients to keep 
them from illness. The dealer is paid by his 
owners to keep their cars out of trouble. The 
charge per owner is small, the results are most 
satisfactory, and the dealer gets a regular 
income. 

One dealer enjoyed an income of between 
$400 and $500 a month all last winter from 
this source alone. Any dealer in a city of 
moderate size can build up an income from 
service on this plan. 



WHO SAID "CAR OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY" 

THE Hudson evidently is the car of at least one American family. 
Herewith are shown the Bridge Brothers, of Hazardville, 
Conn., and some of their Hudson cars. When one particular 
make of automobile is used by every member of a large family it 
may be regarded as an indication that that particular car is regarded 
as most satisfactory. 

The Bridge Brothers, of Hazardville, use Hudson cars exclusively. 
Four of the cars are shown. It was impossible to get them all together 
at one time for the photograph. The brothers arc members of the 
firm of Amos D. Bridge's Sons, and among other things they are 
celebrated as road builders. This in itself is an indication that they 
are familiar with roads and the vehicles that should be used upon 
them. 

Seven Hudson cars are owned by the Bridge Brothers. Wm. A. 
Bridge made the first Hudson purchase. He selected one of this make 
from distributor Geo. D. Knox, of Hartford, in July, 1911. H. 
Stephen Bridge was the next member of the family to get a Hudson. 
He was followed by Homer E., after which the Hudson became a 
regular family habit for Allen G., A. A. and Chas. A. Bridge soon 
acquired cars of this make. Allen G. Bridge drives a Six-54. Homer 
drives a 1912 Model 33. H. Stephen Bridge has a 1912 "33" and a 
1914 Six-40. A. A. Bridge has a 1911 Model "33" and a 1914 Six-40, 
and Chas. A. Bridge uses a 1914 Six-40. 

If there are any other Hudson distributors who can show this sort 
of a family record, the Triangle and Mr. Knox would be delighted to 
hear from them. 



The Bridge Brothers and Some of Their Hudson Cars 

Harold L. Arnold, Hudson distributor at Los Angeles, is constantly doing things 
which produce news items. One way in which he has secured good publicity is in 
the establishment of a Touring Information Bureau. He sends cars over roads trib- 
utary to Las Angeles, mapping them and giving detailed information as to their 
condition for the benefit of tourists. Reproductions of those maps are distributed 
gratis at the Arnold show rooms. 



Keep Your Chin Up 

The first and greatest commandment of success is —keep 
your chin up. 

Winning comes from within, rarely from without. 

Prosperity is a habit of mind. 

Resist the devil of despondency and he will flee from you. 

False prophets of gloom are as the sands by the sea for 
multitude. 

Lies carry farther and live longer than truth. 

Half the things we fear never happen. 

Face the ghosts and they will disappear. 

The public accepts you and your goods at your own valua- 
tion—keep your chin up. 

DECIDING THE VALUE OF USED CARS 

THERE is but one way to judge of the value of a used car. There 
is but one standard of price — that is, what will the car bring when 

sold to a used car buyer. 

To determine the selling price of a used car is the problem. It is 
impossible to judge of the value by an examination of the car. Even 
an expert who is familiar with every make of car on the market, 
could not possibly fix a definite, absolute price at which a used car 
should be taken in as part payment towards a new one. 

While it is perhaps impossible to fix an actual, positive price value 
for a used car, still one can approximate it very closely by taking an 
average of the prices at which similar cars are offered by other dealers 
in other sections of the country. Attention has before been called 
to the method of handling the classified sheets of Sunday editions 
of the newspapers of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Minneapolis and other such centers. In 
these classified editions are advertised used cars of every conceivable 
model. 

The ads usually mention the year in which the car was built. 
Some advertisers state no price, but there are a sufficient number in 
which the price is mentioned to admit of a close classification and 
averaging of values. 

It is not sufficient merely to keep these newspapers on hand, 
because the difficulty of running through them to find the car that 
is wanted is such as to make the plan impractical. Very much the 
better way is to make extracts from the papers, tabulating the in- 
formation under names of cars, and giving also the name of the paper 
and the date, as well as the price which was offered or asked. 

This information may be kept on cards in a card file or it may 
be kept in loose-leaf books, or in any similar manner the dealer may 
fancy. 

A method used by one dealer is to paste on the pages of a scrap 
book advertisements clipped from the various papers, and then to 
use a cross index in which reference is given to the number of the 
page and the advertisement on that page. 

This method might be improved by having the advertisement 
numbered and placed in a certain sized space on each scrap book 
page so that in looking for the price, let us say of a Hudson "33" 
1911 car, reference would be had say to pages 25, space 16, in which 
it would be found that a dealer in Chicago offered to sell such a car 
at such a price. Reference would also be made to another page and 
space in which could be found the price at which the San Francisco 
dealer offered to sell a "33" of the year of 1911. In this way a large 
number of references might be given, yet the original advertisement 
would be kept in unmutilated form and could be shown to the customer 
to prove to him that there was no deception in the way in which the 
figures were obtained. 
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AT CORNER OF THE EYES 

A CELEBRATED sportsman in giving 
directions for the selection of a guide 
says: ''Look for the man with tanned 
skin, indicating hearty out-door life; with 
calmness and deliberation rather than im- 
pulsive haste; and above all with wrinkles 
round his eyes." 

It isn't age that makes wrinkles round the 
eyes. It's the man with the smile, the laugh, 
tne human magnetism, the hope outlook, 
whose habit of smiling puts the wrinkles into 
the corners of his eyes and settles the lines 
of cheerfulness about his mouth. 

The dealer or salesman who gets closest to 
people, who quickly secures their confidence, 
and whose record shows the largest number 
of sales is the man with the wrinkles about 
his eyes. 

The prospect whose eyes wrinkle into 
smiles while you talk with him, and whose 
face shows the mirth-lines most readily, is the 
man who is easiest to sell and who makes the 
best owner and biggest booster. 



should pick the man with the wrinkles around 
his eyes. Salesmen who wish new connections 
will find at least a chance to show what's in 
them if they seek employment with the dealer 
whose eyes tell them that he has a smile in 
his heart as well as on his face. 



THE DEALER DOMINATES 
ALL ADVERSE CONDITIONS 

THE dealer who succeeds is the forceful 
man who wins out in spite of any and all 
obstacles. 
All sorts and conditions of dealers drift 
through the factory between January first 
and December thirty-first. 

The sales department has opportunity for 
observing all different types. 

It becomes a simple matter to pick out 
dealers who are a success. 

Just a few leading characteristics determine 
the class in which the dealer is placed. 

The dealer who whines assigns himself un- 
failing to the "failure" class. 



competition, or used cars, or something or 
other that always comes up to prevent his 
making a success. 

He is beaten before he starts. He never has 
a chance. His handicap begins before the 
race is announced. 

On the other hand there is the dealer who 
does not know whether or not the rain is 
raining or the sun is shining, who, as far as 
his business goes, pays no attention to 
weather, crops, competition or anything of 
this sort. He is so full of enthusiasm, has so 
much to do, so many prospects on hand, and 
is so busy selling cars that obstacles for him 
are practically non-existent. 

Conditions are never as bad as people think 
they are. Always there is sunshine some- 
where. And always and ever it is true that 
the man behind the gun is the responsible 
party. Conditions excuse no one. Compe- 
tition is a help. Used cars are excellent sales- 
men. Discouragements are like the fleas on 
David Harum's dog, they merely excite to 
added energy. 



C. W. PERKINS. VlCE-PRESIDKNT 
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If fired from a gun with sufficient force, a tallow candle may be shot through 
an inch board. Put steam back of everything you do. 

More men fail to achieve success in life from lack of energy, that force which 
achieves, accomplishes, pushes its way through obstacles, than from anything else. 

No matter how much ability you have, if you lack energy — the powder of 
success — you will never accomplish much. 
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RUSTON. LA. 

March 9th, 1915. 
Car No. 57396 Model 54—1914 
Wray Dickinson Sales & Garage Co., 

Shreveport, La. 
Gentlemen: — 

Referring to the above car, beg to 
advise that it is a nuisance. Some- 
thing is wrong with it, and you folks 
claim to have a Service Department, 
and I would like for you to sick 'em 
on it and see what they can do. 

The car is working entirely too good. 
It just won't let you change the gears, 
no matter what kind of a hill that you 
are going up, and sand. You know 
enough about cars to know that you 
should change in heavy sand. When 
these folks over here get to talking 
about this and that sand bed, it's em- 
barrasing for me to have to stand up 
and say that I don't know what they 
are talking about. They look like they 
think I am lying. 

The engine is away too quiet for a 
car that has been run over 13,000 miles 
on our roads, (that's equal to 50,000 or 
more on your roads). It's too much 
exertion and a waste of gasoline to 
have to slap your foot down on the 
accelerator every time you go down a 
hill or slow up for something, just to 
find out if your engine is still running 
or not. Would you suggest getting 
some fine river sand and running it 
through the carburetor to adjust this? 

The body and rear end gives me no 
end of trouble by not having any 
squeaks, rattles, etc., that you usually 
find in cars. It's not only annoying to 
my passengers for me to have to keep 
one hand on the Klaxton button to 
keep from slipping up on country teams, 
but it is dangerous to drive with one 
hand. You might do it over there on 
your roads, but it takes two hands over 
here. I think that this is a bad feature 
in Hudson cars. There is a 33 over 
here that has the same trouble. Some- 
body ought to take it up with some 
one in authority and see if it can't be 
remedied. 

The speedometer is not suitable for 
the car. It only registers up to G3 
miles per hour. Whenever that little 
hand goes all the way around and lays 
over on the left side, I cither think I 
have stopped or need a new speedom- 
eter drive shaft. I think that the com- 
pany ought to s(X! after these little 
things and not have their car owners 
bothered so much. 

There are quite a number of other 
things that I would like to take up with 
you for adjustment, but it's noarlyfour 
o'clock and most of these folks over 
here have sorter got into the habit of 
setting their watches and doing other 
little jobs when they see me go up the 
street, and I don't want to disappoint 
them this evening. Kindly give me 
what assistance you can. 

Yours very truly, 

H. Goodwill. 



NEW METHOD OF HANDLING USED CARS 



FROM the Pacific Car Company of 
Seattle, C. L. Ross manager, comes the 
suggestion of a method for the disposal 
of some classes of used cars, that is worthy 
of being called to the attention of other 
dealers. 

The hearses here illustrated are excellent 



vehicles in every way. They are built on the 
chassis of the Six-54, which was lengthened 
30*. 

The chassis including the lengthening job 
was sold for $1300. The cost to the under- 
taker of making the change from a horse 
drawn hearse to an automobile hearse was 
$1850, a very reasonable cost for a vehicle 
of this kind. 

Mr. Ross says that a year and a half ago 



they lengthened the frames and had hearses 
built for another undertaking company and 
these have, been used continually since with 
excellent satisfaction. 

The method of lengthening the frame leaves 
the chassis as strong as before. It costs about 
$55 for the job, including running boards and 



extensions on the splash guards. Detailed 
drawings and instructions for the lengthen- 
ing of the frames will be sent to dealers who 
would like to have this information. 

This method can be applied to both the 
1913 and 1914 Six-54 chassis. If any dealer 
is interested and will write us we will secure 
the drawings from the Pacific Car Company 
and have them reproduced for the benefit of 
others in the Big Family. 
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This is a photograph of the Big Canvas Sign that announces the 
1916 Six-40. You'll find the sign in tonneau of your car when you unload 
it. Be sure to get the sign up over your windows on or before Thursday, 
June 10th. The entire United States will be talking "HUDSON" on that 
day. Don't lose the benefit of the startling first advertising. 
i 

Get Your 1916 Car on June 9th 

V With only a few exceptions, every Hudson dealer in the United 

States can get his 1916 demonstrator Forty on June 9th. One or more 
cars are now on the track at your city. A draft, with B/L attached, is in 
your local bank. This draft will be released to you — BY WIRE — on 
June 9th. Call at your bank, take up the draft, and unload your first 
1916 cars on that date. 

Announcement Out June 1 0th 

In the Saturday Evening Post, and Collier's Weekly, date of June 
12th, will appear the first national announcement of the new car. 

Both these big publications appear earlier in the week. The Post is 
out on Thursday, June 10th. Collier's about the same time. 

A double page spread in these big national mediums starts the 1916 
ball to rolling. 

Following these are the Literary Digest, Independent, Life, Chris- 
tian Herald, Youth's Companion, Metropolitan, and other big national 
magazines and weeklies. 

Tremendous Advertising Campaign Tells Story 

Hudson advertising is the biggest thing of the kind in the world. 
No other car has been so generously and spectacularly heralded. Yet 
never even in the history of the Hudson has such a flood of advertising 
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been launched as will announce the new 1916 "Yacht-Line" Hudson. 

During the month of June FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS will 
be spent in telling the Hudson story to a circulation of OVER 
TWELVE MILLION READERS of national publications reaching 
every hamlet and cross-roads in America. 

Approximately SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS will 
carry a full-page announcement of the new Hudson to every daily news- 
paper reader. And EVERY HUDSON DEALER'S NAME will be 
mentioned in this full-page ad in one or more daily newspapers circu- 
lating right in his own locality. 

And remember that the Hudson Motor Car Company alone pays 
for this newspaper advertising. The dealer bears no part of the expense. 

In addition to this national and daily paper advertising, the leading 
farm journals of the country will receive about TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS of Hudson money to spread the story of the 
1916 car before SIX MILLION farmer readers. 

Posters, Triangle Supplements, Instruction Books 
and Other Selling Aids Accompany 

the Cars 

Either packed in the car, or sent by mail or express, is a supply of 
splendid selling helps for dealers. 

Big, striking posters for use in show windows and in show rooms 
will be welcomed. A bountiful supply of TRIANGLE Supplements 
which are in effect a preliminary catalog of the new car. Instruction and 
reference books, with complete suggestions for owners. New mammoth 
oiling charts. Sample letter to be reproduced and mailed to all prospects. 
Purchasers' order blanks. 

Everything is complete, all ready in advance of the new cars so that 
dealers will not have a moment's delay in setting their selling machinery 
hard at work cashing in on orders while the car is sensationally new. 
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I The Four Big, New Featur 

1— Yacht-line" Body 3— Roomier Tomieau 

2— Ever-Lustre Finish 4— $200 Reduction 
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(This series began in the April 

My Dear Son— June 5th, 1915. 

I have your last letter with a list of questions. 

You surely are taking me back to the "A, B, C," of the business. I 
feel as if I had just stepped into the primary class in mo tor-car selling. 
To be quite frank no one but a "kid" at the business would ask some 
of your questions. Unless you have barrels of horse-sense, oceans of 
optimism, and an indefatigable itch for the "know-how" you better 
stop right here and go to selling peanuts. It may prove to be better 
suited to you. With this gentle prod I'll try to answer your queries. 

Question: Some of my sub-dealers tell me that in practically every 
sale of a car priced at above $1200 in their territory there is a trade to 
consider. Also they say they can't afford any selling expense and repair 
expense on a used-car taken in trade. What shall I say to them? How 
can I get business, or more business, from them? 

My dealers say that competing cars are purposely listed at high prices, 
and that on these high prices dealers arc given what apparently is a high 
discount, and because of this they can make larger trade allowances. 
Also they say that a man has a high idea of the value of the car he has owned 
for a year or two and it is hard to make him see the value of the new. 
Hudson. 

Answer: I group these questions together for they all are covered 
by about the same answer. I'd like to ask, son, what you think the 
Hudson Triangle is published for? I saw some, unopened, in your 
office a week or so ago. As I happen to know something about what 
is in the Triangle I would suggest that if you read and STUDY it 
you'll find there an answer to every one of these questions you ask. 

About the trading problem. That is everywhere. If a man wants 
to avoid it the one and only way is to get out of the automobile busi- 
ness. It is a part of the business of every dealer and it has come to 
ST A Y. Things will NEVER again be as they were in the early days 
of the industry when cars were few and buyers as the sands by the 
sea in number. A dealer may as well make up his mind that he must 
be prepared to face and solve the used-car feature of the business. 
It cannot be avoided. 

Your question shows the old, old trouble that your dealers are 
poor salesmen. They let the customer sell them the old car instead 
of selling their new car to the customer. If these dealers are instructed 
by you along the lines laid down repeatedly in the Triangle they 
will be able to meet the problem. The owner really has no higher 
idea of his old car than he has of the new one. And if he should 
have isn't it the first business of your dealer to SELL HIM THE 
HUDSON and then he will be able to modify and reduce the cus- 
tomer's exaggerated idea of the value of his old car. But, can't your 
men see that the customer is merely "bluffing" them? Of course he 
tries to make them think his old car is worth more. That's his game. 

As to your competing cars being so priced that the other dealers 
are apparently working on a bigger discount, I fail to see any reason 
why you and your dealers should whine. To offset this you have all 
the advantages that have been told you a thousand times about the 
Hudson. If you persist in keeping your eyes fixed on the other 
fellow all the time, you're licked before the fight begins. Work the 
used-car business as you've been TOLD TO DO } prove to the customer 
the low value of his old car, sell him the Hudson as a car worth 
immensely more than competitors', explain to him how fictitiously 
high list-prices and big trades are handled, explain the better invest- 
ment value of the Hudson — and you'll overcome this "objection" 
which really is no objection at all. 

Question: How many applications for sub-dealer contracts should I 
receive from the factory? And how many prospect names should my 
sub-dealers and dealers get through the factory advertising? 

Answer: I can answer both those questions in one word, "NONE!" 
I may have to explain it a little, however. Is it your idea, son, that 
it is the duty of the factory to build the car, ship it to you, put it in 
delivery order, sell it for you, keep it running for you — and then PA Y 
YOU THE PROFITS? Are you going to exist like the lilies of Solomon 
that "toil not neither do they spin?" Is it to be YOUR part merely 
to sit in your easy chair and smoke expensive cigars, while the factory 
sells your cars for you? 

No, my boy! YOU are the man on the spot. YOU are to dig up 
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your own dealers. YOU are to hunt and find your own prospects. 
YOU are to send information TO THE FACTORY, instead of the 
factory sending it to you. Would you expect a general to furnish 
information to a scouting airship miles away? Or the head of a big 
business to write information to his traveling men of conditions in 
their own districts, many miles distant from the house? You've got 
the cart before the horse. 

Getting individual, personal, replies to advertising is the object of 
mail-order houses and small businesses. Good automobile advertising 
is not intended to draw individual requests or letters. It is intended 
to create a mass National impression about the Hudson car and to 
send the interested reader to YOU, or to his nearest dealer. The 
dealer should learn of a prospect long before the factory does. It 
isn't the factory's business to hunt sub-dealers, or resident dealers, 
or buyers for YOU. It is YOUR BUSINESS to find your own 
dealers and prospects. The factory advertising and organization will 
help you to do this. But you have no right to expect the factory to 
run your territory for you. 

Question: What do you do with a dealer who is having trouble with 
an owner's car, and who has no mechanic to do the work, or has one who 
cannot do much more than put on wheels and grease the car? I cannot 
figure that I can do the work for him. The dealer says he sells only 10 
cars a year and if he pays $1200 a year for a mechanic he will have no 
pro6t left. 

Answer: Your dealer who sells 10 cars a year has no business to 
be paying $100 a month to a mechanic merely to look after 10 cars. 
Or if he pays that he naturally expects other business than those 
10 Hudson sales during the year. He probably is a mechanic himself. 
If he isn't he has some other income than his commissions on so small 
a business as only 10 Hudsons. He probably runs a garage and repair 
shop, and sells gasoline, oils, tires, etc. He takes care of many cars 
for residents in his neighborhood. Or his Hudson income is not all 
he has to depend on. It never is contemplated that a dealer is going 
to sit down and sell only 10 cars a year, pay a mechanic to look after 
them, and merely stroll about "bossing the job." 

If he develops the full extent of his opportunities and can only sell 
10 cars then he apparently has no use for a $100 a month mechanic. 
And if his territory is big enough to give him 12 months' steady, 
scientific work he isn't working it right unless he gets more than 10 
cars out of it. Either he must make more sales or admit that he 
isn't the kind of a man to succeed as a motor-car dealer. This is a 
business for real BUSINESS MEN — not children in the primary 
department. The thing for such a man to do is to first learn HOW to 
run a business. Then he will find no trouble in selling more cars or 
in taking care economically of the ten he does sell. 

The commission that is allowed by a motor-car manufacturer to 
dealers is not supposed to be ALL clear profit to the dealer. Part of 
that commission is paid for the EXPRESS and DEFINITE purpose 
of insuring service on the car. If the dealer is not going to take care of the 
car he sells then he must expect to receive a lower commission on its 
sale. SOMEONE must look after that car. And the someone who does 
it gets the "service fund" as it might be called that makes it possible 
for him to look after it. If you have to look after cars sold by your 
sub-dealers then you are entitled to a certain proportion of the com- 
mission the sub-dealer otherwise would receive, to repay you for doing 
the work. If the sub-dealer expects his full commission he must assume 
the full obligation to give service on the car. If he wants to keep a 
mechanic at $1200 a year it's up to him to sell enough more cars to 
make it possible to pay such wages. 

QuESTfON: We have trouble in getting a local dealer to make an allot- 
ment schedule and take cars by it. He won't take them except as he sells 
them. He wants to bring his customers to the distributor and have a 
new car delivered out of the distributor's stock. Often he hasn't the money 
to do more than buy a demonstrator. 

Answer: You have picked a poor local dealer. Get a better one. 
Such a man isn't a dealer at all. He isn't even a business man. 

You must be a jobber of motor-cars. A jobber or distributor must 

( Continued on page 4) 
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Prominent Selling Points of the 1916 Model Six-4° 



THE "Yacht-Line" body. Final develop- 
ment of the streamline. Unlike any other 
body. Far superior and quite different to 
crude "boat" bodies so-called. Note beauti- 
fully graceful line of upper edge of body. Also 
that this edge is leather upholstered. Call 
attention to way in which entire car blends 
symmetrically into line of beauty from radia- 
tor cap clear through to rear edge of folded 
top. Note absence of mouldings around 
doors. No hinges or door-fasteners showing. 
Graceful cowl. 

"Ever-Lust re" finish. Something new. No 
other car finished by this improved Hudson 
process. Done in our own new third story. 
Have been months building apparatus to take 
care of this feature. Gives buyers for the first 
time a lustrous baked-on finish that resists 
weather, wet, mud, snow, cold, dust and wear. 
Buyers now have a car that anticipates their 
desire for permanent beauty. They need no 
longer dread rapid depreciation of a delicate 
varnish surface. 

One of the strongest of all selling points 
about the new 1916 Forty is the fact that it 
is the third-year model of the most sensa- 
tionally successful high-grade motor-car that 
ever has been built. To continue such a car, 
practically unaltered ? for three successive 
seasons is a tribute highly regarded by pros- 
pective buyers. In the face of many ex- 
periments, many untried cars, numerous 
first-season" attempts, this Hudson Six-40 
now in its third triumphal season, with 
15,000 cars in use, and a record of almost 50 
million miles of road-test in owners' hands, 
appeals to buyers as an insurance of ideal 



motor-car satisfaction. This proof of the 
quality of the Hudson Six-40 should be 
strongly emphasized. 

The drop of $200 in the price widens the 
possible market for the Six-40. The car loses 
nothing of its class and high grade, yet it is 
now within the financial reach of thousands 
who may have felt that the previous price 
was too high for them. This widening of the 
buying circle adds many new prospective 
purchasers. Dealers must now revise their 
prospect lists, adding the names of many 
people who before were omitted. A great 
new field of effort is opened up to salesmen 
by the 1916 price. 

New design and arrangement of dash-apron 
and fittings. Speedometer now in center of 
apron. Can be read by driver and also by 
occupant of front seat. Ideal location for 
touring. Magnetic gasoline gauge arranged 
so that gasoline has no means of getting on 
dial. No mechanical connection. Magnetism 
moves indicator. Ammeter now provided on 
switch-board. Shows when battery is being 
charged or discharged, and at what rate. New 
design of carburetor adjustment, hot and cold 
air and strangler. Very convenient. Strang- 
ler extremely efficient. Nothing on market to 
compare with the Zenith carburetor and this 
Hudson-design control. 

New 1916 model Hudson-Delco starting, 
lighting and ignition system. In many 
features more accessible than before. Sim- 
plifies care and time needed for inspection and 
attention. Quickly removable brushes are an 
important feature. 

Improved design of spring leaves. Blunt 



ended instead of feather edged. Develops 
even smoother spring action than on previous 
models. 

Heavy biscuit-work upholstering of sides of 
seats is omitted. Gives wider seats and trim 
appearance. Pockets in doors abolished. 
Adds to appearance and workmanship of 
doors. New style pockets in quarters. 
Closed leather bottoms to pockets. New, 
weighted, cover flap instead of old-style 
fasteners. 

Auxiliary seats now disappear entirely into 
back of front seat. Closed floor. Improved 
appearance and even more efficiency. Back 
of seats slide to higher position to afford 
support to occupant. 

Improved brake-tension adjustment. 
Handy wing nuts on ends of brake rod. New 
form of brake connection 

Corrugated grip on rim of steering wheel. 

New, four-bow, one-man top. Have by 
entirely new design of extension bows done 
away with fifth bow. Top even better in 
appearance and of smoother action than 
before. 

New style top bow fasteners for closed top. 
No separators used. Facilitates adjustment 
of top and makes neater finish. 

Tops of seats set lower in body of car, pro- 
ducing low-hung effect now so much desired 
by buyers. Slope of seat-backs slightly 
altered adding improved luxury. 

Goodyear or Firestone non-skid tires 
furnished on all four wheels as standard equip- 
ment. (Note that we cannot give option on 
make of tires, but must furnish tires in supply 
on date of shipment of car.) 



THE 1916 LINE 

PIE line of Hudson models for 1916 comprises seven 
bodies on the Six-40 chassis and one body on the 
Six-54 chassis. The Six-40 bodies are the Phaeton, 
Roadster, Coupe, Limousine, Cabriolet, Touring Sedan 
and Town Car. On the Six-54 chassis is built the stand- 
ard Phaeton. The prices are as stated in the dealer 7 s con- 
tract and in advertising matter. Nineteen Sixteen models 
in the Six-40 and Six-54 Phaeton, and in the Six-40 
Cabriolet are now being shipped. 

DECORATION OF SHOW ROOMS 
AND FORMAL OPENINGS 

THE Sales Department strongly urges upon dealers and distribu- 
tors the advisability of holding a formal opening at the time of 
the arrival of the new 1916 cars. It is suggested that distribu- 
tors should try to interest their dealers and sub-dealers in holding 
similar openings in their towns. Of course, a dealer's opening in a 
town of moderate size need not be made so expensive or elaborate as 
would be in the case of the distributor holding a position in a large 
city or metropolitan center. 

The show-rooms should be put in a particularly attractive and 
handsome condition and furnished with rugs, ferns, palms and cut 
flowers. 

Invitations should be sent out by mail, and these should be gotten 
out in handsome style. The better they are prepared the more 
effective they will be in interesting the right class of buyers. An 
advertisement should also be inserted in the newspapers inviting the 
public to the opening. 

It would be well, if possible, to have music, and in fact every- 
thing of this sort that can be added to the opening is very well worth 
while and will be found a paying proposition. 

Every effort should be made to create a notable effect. The signs 
should be in position over the windows, the posters should be on the 
windows and framed inside on an easel or something of this kind, and 
the whole show room should be made very attractive to visitors. 
Where the location of the show-rooms and the distributor's city 
warrants it, it would be well to have salesmen in evening dress to wait 
upon customers and to explain the various cars. As full a showing as 
possible should be made of all the cars that are available for shipment 
at this time. 

Wherever plans of this kind have been followed, results have been 
more than satisfactory. 



CLOSED CAR CATALOGS 

CLOSED car catalogs will be ready for distribution in July. These 
will show all closed models, with full details. Dealers who re- 
ceive early inquiries for closed cars can obtain original photo- 
graphs of practically every car by writing the factory. Slight changes 
may be made in some details but the general design and equipment 
has been decided. 

SAMPLES OF UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 
USED IN CLOSED CARS 

' I 'HERE are now in preparation books of samples of upholstery 
JL materials to be used in closed cars. These will be ready just as 
soon as it is possible to get the samples collected and arranged 
in suitable form. We cannot promise just how soon this will be, 
although an effort will be made to have these books of samples in 
the hands of dealers by about the middle of June. 



LETTERS FROM A SUCCESSFUL MOTOR- 
CAR DISTRIBUTOR TO HIS SON 

(.Continued from page 3) 

educate his retailers, he must "father'' them. In some instances, he 
may have to help them to finance their stock. He must at least see 
that they conduct their business in such a way that they will enjoy 
the necessary amount of credit with their local banker. 

What would you think of your local grocer if he took your order for 
a bag of flour and then sent you to the city jobber to have it delivered 
to you? He is expected to carry a stock such as is called for by the 
requirements of his business. A motor-car dealer also must carry 
stock particularly at certain seasons. To be sure one motor-car calls 
for the investment of more money than does one bag of flour, but the 
principle is the same. 

The motor-car dealer who isn't willing to do business in this indus- 
try in the way that the methods of the business demand simply has no 
right to expect the rewards that are won by the men who ARE willing 
to do it. 

If you aspire to be a "distributor," a "jobber" of motor-cars, you 
cannot hope to escape the responsibilities that accrue from enjoying 
the profits of such a business. You cannot expect to hear the music 
unless you are willing to pay the piper. 

I'll have to defer answer to other questions until my next letter. 

Read, mark, learn and digest these primary thoughts, son. 

Dad. 
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The Eyes o^ the Nation 
are on the Hudson 



A HUNDRED THOUSAND motor-car pros- 
** pects saw the 1916 "Yacht-Line" Hudson 
last week. 

More than 2,000 cars were sold, half of which 
were delivered. Three times that number are 
scheduled for the next two weeks. 

From present indications the sale of 5,000 Six- 
40 Phaetons within a month from date of an- 
nouncement will not be surprising. At this rate 
the YEAR'S PRODUCT WILL BE SOLD 
BEFORE SNOW FLIES. 

Never has there been seen such enthusiasm. 
According to Harry S. Houpt, president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company of New York: 

"Hudson Popularity Is Indescribable" 

"We sold 136 in five days," he continues. 
"Will deliver forty more this week." Sixteen 
were sold at retail in New York City alone on 
Thursday. Two shipments — one of 12 cars and 
another of 8 — were taken by express this week 
with additional ones by freight. 

A train-load of 30 cars left on Saturday for 



Winston-Salem, N. C. 

All previous Hudson triumphs are exceeded by 
this remarkable "Yacht-Line" 1916 model. Says 
Eddie Bald of Pittsburgh: "It has created more 
of a sensation than any previous Hudson. Has 
taken Pittsburgh by storm. Showroom crowded. 
Give us more cars." 

Even the most optimistic had no conception of 
the tremendous wave of Hudson popularity that 
seems to have been rolling up in all parts of the 
country. "We anticipated a big demand, but 
nothing like we are getting," wires the Welbon 
Motor Car Company of Cincinnati. Robert W. 
Powers of Fall River, Mass., thinks it "Unques- 
tionably the best money-making proposition you 
ever turned out." He adds that he personally 
sold five cars between one and five o'clock in the 
afternoon "without purchasers having a ride or 
even hearing the engine run." 

"Taking Like Wildfire" 

is the enthusiastic comment of Fred A. Ordway 
of Portland, Me. 

{Continued on page 2) 
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THE EYES OF THE NATION ARE ON THE HUDSON 



(Continued from page /) 



Louis Geyler phones over from Chicago that 
they have "sold 111 cars and delivered 60. " 
This up to Tuesday evening. The street-car 
strike was on in Chicago and it was raining in 
torrents, yet "the store is crowded/' says Geyler. 
"We must have more cars at once." He calls for 
shipment of 100 this week. 

"You are certainly right/' wires Distributor 
Lord of Lincoln, Neb. "Car creating big sensa- 
tion. My 200 allotment not near enough." In 
Louisville, Ky., there is "tremendous interest 
without any sign of abatement," according to the 
Southern Motors Company. Schwartz of the 
Standard Motor Car Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, says: 

"1916 a Bigger Hudson Year Than Ever" 

"Everybody thinks car a winner," he says. And 
he backs this up by crying, frantically, for "more 
cars." 

In the w r ords of George B. Kimball, the Hudson 
is "taking everyone by storm. Pronounced great- 
est automobile value ever offered. Delivered 31, 
undelivered orders 35." 

From Manchester, N. H., two hours' ride from 
Boston, W. C. Spear reports "twenty-seven de- 
livered and 8 unfilled orders." 

The Harrington-Gifford people of Springfield, 
Mass., were "surprised" at interest shown. "Con- 
stant stream of people," they say. "Have closed 
orders for 24 cars already." 

Detroit already has delivered 52 cars. This in 
the very center of the industry, where everyone 
is "motor-wise," speaks volumes. 

Five cars have gone into the hands of owners 
in Flint, Michigan, another motor center. 

And in Indianapolis, the Hulett-Law Company 
has turned over to owners more cars than we had 
ever sold there in any six months' period. In- 
dianapolis is next to an impossible market for 
outside companies, on account of local manufac- 
turers. 

It is not alone the big cities that report amazing 
interest in the new car. The enthusiasm in the 
farming communities is equally as striking. Hear 
what the Hudson-Jones Auto Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, have to say: "Thirty-one deliv- 
ered. Fifty- three unfilled orders. Our whole 
sales force 

Unable to Take Care of Demand 

Popularity beyond our expectations. Rush all 
shipments." The Hudson-Jones Co., is one of the 



largest distributors to farmers of any one in the 
Hudson Big Family. Its report is therefore an 
index to the way in which the farmers are taking 
to the new car and the new price. 

Things are running very smoothly and swiftly 
at the factory. We are keeping up the record- 
breaking output that began several weeks ago. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the entire 
ability of the factory to keep pace with even this 
tremendous demand. Yet we urge on all dealers 
to anticipate wants as far as possible and to let 
us know what to expect in the way of shipping 
needs. 

We have averaged shipments in excess of 100 a 
day since the first of the month. More than 
100 Cabriolets have already been shipped, and 
we are more than that number behind immediate 
requirements. 

Jesse A. Smith of Milwaukee, sensed this 
desire of the factory by wiring us: "Anticipate 
we will sell one hundred cars this month if you 
can deliver them." This lets us know what is 
needed. He has experienced in Milwaukee pre- 
cisely the same overwhelming rush for cars that 
has occurred everywhere. "Thirty delivered to 
date," he wires. "Including seven cabriolets. 
Need 40 more at once." 

"New Car Has Created Great Sensation" 

As this is being written telegrams are still 
pouring in. It would be easy to fill this entire 
Triangle with copies of these wires. Never 
before has there been such a unanimous feeling 
that the eyes of the whole nation are on the 
Hudson. It is a surprise even to Hudson people 
who are used to seeing each succeeding Hudson 
the real winner of the year. 

Dealers who have wired us in similar vein to 
the foregoing and whose names are not mentioned 
will understand that lack of space and time alone 
prevents our reproducing comment from all our 
friends. We highly appreciate these cheering 
and hopeful reports and trust that the effect will 
be to key the whole Hudson organization to the 
point of making all the hay possible while the sun 
is shining so brightly. 

In the 1916 line we surely have given dealers 
the greatest opportunity_Jthey_ever have had. 
We have given them a car that "The Nation 
Accepts." And we are giving them Profitable 
Quantity Deliveries. Not much advantage in 
having a wanted line if you can't get deliveries. 
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June 19, 1915. 
My Dear Son: 

From your letter I gather that you're not entirely satisfied with 
the results obtained by your salesmen, yet as far as I can see you 
have about the average caliber of men in this position. 

I think possibly the fault lies somewhat with yourself. You lack 
confidence, or the "know-how" to lead others. 

To tell what it is that constitutes a salesman is rather difficult. 
Some men are born salesmen, some achieve salesmanship, and others 
have salesmanship thrust upon them. 

I don't take much stock in this "born salesman" idea. I think 
environment and early experience have more to do with it than birth. 
If a boy is pitched out into the world at an early date to make his 
own way he acquires by observation and experience, habits of dealing 
with his fellowmen that naturally help to make him a salesman. Yet 
the best salesmen I have known were men who were trained, to that 
office. They had the foundation of good health, good appearance, 
neatness of dress and a working knowledge of the essentials of 
education. 

The wining and dining salesman used to be the ideal of young 
men entering the automobile business. It was supposed that an 
automobile prospect must be liberally supplied with liquor, cigars, 
lunches, theatres and other things in order to "put over" a sale. 

These habits have been relegated into the records of the past. 
Motor-cars are no longer sold by these methods. Occasionally a 
prospect is found who appears to be susceptible to influences of this 
character, but as a rule selling a motor-car is a business proposition 
and is presented to business men in a business way. 

1 have strong faith in the proper training of salesmen. 

I would not waste time on men who manifestly did not have the 
proper foundation. Coarseness, vulgarity, the lack of education, 
untidiness of dress and person, objectionable habits and "accomplish- 
ments" of this order would bar a man from my selling force. Provided 
a man had the proper foundation I would depend upon my method of 
training to make him a good salesman. I have rarely seen this fail. 

My best salesmen grew up in my organization and are as much a 
part of the institution as 1 am. 

The training of a salesman is a pretty big subject, and I can hardly 
expect to cover it thoroughly in a short letter. 

Most salesmen read too little. Reading maketh a full man. 
Knowledge is power. The man who knows most, other things being 
reasonably equal, accomplishes most. 

Heading can hardly be too broad. 

The daily papers, of course, to know current topics, current prices, 
the trend of Susincss, the things that are going on in the world so 
that intelligent conversation may be carried on about them. 

Inspirational reading that gives men optimism, that furnishes them 
with ideas, that puts a philosophy of life into their method of living. 

The great national weeklies to get a grasp of the under-currents 
of world events, world-business and world-politics. 

The monthly magazines for breadth and thought. 

When I was a boy my teacher used to tell us that the study of 
Euclid was of value in training the mind and teaching it methods of 
logical deduction and analysis. At that time, I thought this was 

f>retty high-brow stuff, but I learned wherein the value of this method 
ies. Much the same is true of a salesman's reading. 

The principal value in reading is in the furnishing of ideas and in 
the training of a man to think. 

Few nowadays read such books as Gibbon's "Rome," Rawlinson's 
"Seven Ancient Monarchies," Carlyle's "French Revolution," and the 
standard fiction of Thackeray, Dickens, Hugo and other noted 
wr iters. 

Such authors as Shakespeare, or Arnold Bennett — even Kipling, 
Mark Twain and F. Hopkinson Smith — are terra incognita to the 
average young salesman of the day. While to mention Emerson, 
Maeterlinck or Omar Khayyam, would excite peals of derisive laughter. 

Yet, strange as it may seem to some, these are the daily com- 
panions of the most important men in the automobile business. 

It would not be difficult to demonstrate that the really big men 



in most lines of industry are broad readers and thinkers. It is from 
this spring of inspiration and human nature that they draw the ideas 
that have made them dominant. 

True there are apparently successful salesmen who are but shallow 
pools of superficial smartness but they usually stay in the rut and 
rarely if ever make notable progress. 

Salesmen should of course read the literature of their trade. An 
automobile salesman who is not posted on everything that is going 
on in the automobile industry can never be a 100% success. He 
should take certainly one, and better two or three, of the prominent 
automobile journals and keep posted on everything that goes on. 

There is interesting reading for a salesman in the advertising pa^es. 
He should know as far as possible what every other company is doing, 
what other cars have brought out, what values they have to offer, 
wherein they lack value. This, not for the purpose of knocking his 
competitors, but so that he may have an intelligent answer to questions 
that will undoubtedly be asked him. 

There is a theory of salesmanship that should be known to every 
salesman. There are whole libraries of books on salesmanship. Some 
of these are extremely valuable, some of them contain only small 
portions that are valuable, yet in all of them there is education for 
the salesman. 

Modern salesmen rarely read these books. Not one man in a 
hundred is posted on the theory of salesmanship. Few have anything 
else than the cave man's idea of going after things with a club. Yet 
the salesman who knows his weapons and who handles them skilfully 
is the one who brings home the most scalps. 

Hold weekly meetings of your salesmen. This is an old, some 
think, worn-out subject, but nevertheless it has value and always will 
have. The most successful dealers have educational meetings, weekly 
or oftener, of their selling force. 

Encourage your salesmen to talk. Make them get on their feet 
and learn to think rapidly. Encourage them to get rid of the natural 
hesitancy so many young salesmen feel. The man who knows is the 
man who has confidence. 

Train your salesmen to the knowledge of the car, the knowledge 
of how to handle it and how to present it, show them modern methods 
in using selling tools. By giving them this confidence you give them 
power. 

Some day when you get a little further along I will come over and 
give your men a little talk. Not that I know any too much about it 
myself, but the mere fact that an outsider comes in and talks to them 
will do them pood. 

I would like to encourage you to follow out this idea. Invite 
prominent men to come in and talk to your selling force whenever 
you can get hold of them. Frequently men are passing; through your 
city who would be very glad to spend a few minutes m the morning 
or evening, in talking to a bunch of salesmen. 

All this is good education for a selling force and an excellent method 
of building up the organization that is to be the main spring of your 
success. Dad. 



PUT PEOPLE IN YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 

WE are anxious to get more and more photographs for the 
Triangle. We cannot, of course, publish every photograph 
we receive because all are not suitable. 
It will be noticed that photographs that "get across" most fre- 
quently are those that show what the newspaper man calls "human 
interest." In other words, a photograph of the exterior of your show 
room, exhibiting the beauties of the show windows and a wide expanse 
of sidewalk, with possibly a few cars on the curb is not half so inter- 
esting as if you have a number of people standing around the show 
room, others in the car, and all of them adding life to the picture. 

The proper way to take a photograph is to take it as though people 
were going about their ordinary occupations. If everyone is cautioned 
to look elsewhere than at the lens of the camera, you will secure a 
very much better effect. 
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i 9 i6 HUDSON SIX-40 DETROIT TO SAN FRANCISCO 



W 



E advertise the 1916 "Forty" as "The Road Cruiser." 

Taking us at our word, two Transcontinental "cruisers," A. H. Patterson, 
Hudson distributor at Stockton, California, and Dr. H. B. Smith of Sonora, 



California, left Detroit June 16th in a new 1916 
Six-40 en route to San Francisco. 

They go by way of the Lincoln Highway. 

Mr. Patterson, one of the most expert, experi- 
enced and fearless drivers in California, expects to 
pull into the garage of the H. O. Harrison Com- 
pany, San Francisco, in twelve days, or on 
June 27th. 

When asked what he was carrying in the way 
of extra repair parts, Mr. Patterson replied: "None! 
This is a Hudson car!" That expresses his confi- 
dence in his "cruiser." 

There is no purpose to the tour except one of 
recreation. Mr. Patterson felt that he would bene- 
fit from a vacation and Dr. Smith is accompanying 
him to experience a little demonstrating trip. If 
the car comes through all right he may buy a 1916 
Forty when he reaches Stockton. Mr. Patterson 
feels that he has as good as made the sale, for he 
knows what the Hudson Six will do and can tell in 
advance what the result will be. 
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300 CUBIC-INCH RACE RESULT PROVES HUDSON RIGHT 



PISTON displacement of this year's winner of the Indianapolis 
500-mile Speedway Race was 100 cubic inches less than that of 

the winning car of last year. Last year the winner showed a dis- 
placement of 380.2 cubic inches. This year the winning car, which 
traveled at a much higher rate of speed, had a piston displacement of 
only 270.9 cubic inches. 

The most consistent performers of this year were grouped very 
closely around the 270 cubic inch mark, yet the speed average for 
1915 was 89.84 miles per hour, while that of last year was 82.47 miles 
per hour with a very much larger motor. 

The total cubic inch displacement of the Hudson Six-40 cylinders 
is 278 inches. 

Last year in the face of the larger motors then used we asserted 
that the judgment of the Hudson engineers was correct. There has 
been no change in the Hudson cylinder capacity, and the displacement 
this year coincides almost exactly with that of the speediest and 
staunchest cars on the Indianapolis track. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that 300-cubic-inch cylinder 
displacement furnishes what is by many called the ideal of motor size 
and power. 

The importance of this from the standpoint of the Hudson dealer 
is that it furnishes him an excellent selling argument. 

It is not at all necessary to go into hair-splitting details of an 



engineering discussion. It is sufficient for dealers and salesmen to 
call the attention of the prospect to the splendid results achieved by 
these racing cars, the durability of their motors, the evenness of their 
performance, and their increasing speed over cars with larger engines. 

Yet it would be unwise to say that the Hudson Six was a racing 
motor. There are vital differences between the motors of racing cars 
and those of pleasure cars. But in this particular which may be 
featured to a prospect, there lies an argument that will appeal to a 
great many of the auto-wise. The mere statement that the Hudson 
Six-40 motor shows 278 cubic inches cylinder displacement, while the 
winning cars and the high speeds at the Indianapolis 500 mile race 
were made by motors almost exactly the same size, carries its own 
argument. 

The race developed some remarkable features, not the least of 
which was the regularity of the pace set by the leaders. This at no 
time was less than 89 miles an hour and never higher than 91 miles. 
Although leaders shifted quite frequently until the 350 mile mark 
was reached, still the average per hour was practically the same. 

The 300-inch capacity motor showed its ability in a very marked 
and uniform degree, although developed by four or five different 
makers. Neither smaller nor larger motors snowed such good results. 

The race undeniably was an object lesson and a triumph for the 
300-cubic-inch capacity motor. 



WHEN YOU START A THING, FINISH IT 



THE world is eternally full of wonderful things that die "a bornin." 
Millions of us have the habit of flitting, butter-fly-like, from 
one thing to another, never staying long enough on one job to 
achieve anything result ful. 

Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for taking pains. It 
also is an infinite capacity for sticking at one thing until it is finished. 

Some men never learn how to concentrate. You can't talk to 
them ten minutes continuously on one subject. They skip here and 
there like the agile flea that is always somewhere else. 

We know that all the great things of the world have been accom- 
plished by sticking to a thing until it is finished. Yet we are dazzled 
and hypnotized by brilliant, meteor-like actions. The steady con- 
centrated pound of the man who really does things less frequently is 
recognized . 

The man of method, system, plan — and concentration — accom- 
plishes for more than his hop-skip-and-jump competitor. To take 
up a subject, a problem, or a business detail, and to stick to it until 
it is definitely and finally disposed of, and then in like manner to 
take up another, is a plan that piles up results. 



It alwaj^s is the busiest man who has the most spare time. Yet 
an analysis of this busy man's habits would clearly show that his 
day is no longer than that of others. The distinction is that he makes 
his minutes count, while others dawdle and trifle and waste them 
away in futile conversation and non-essentials. 

Call on some men in their office. They are agreeable, chatty, 
pleasant to meet. The conversation flits lightly here and there. The 
visitor has heard some new stories and tells them. The minutes pass. 
After perhaps a half-hour or so the real subject matter of the call is 
approached, and oftener than not is disposed of in five or ten minutes. 

In the course of the day an enormous amount of time is wasted by 
this lack of sticking to the point. And the waste of time is directly 
responsible for the non-doing of many things that badly need to be 
done. 

To keep the mind on the subject in hand; to take up a piece of 
work and complete it; to cut out non-essentials during the time that 
should be devoted to essentials — these are things that tend toward 
accomplishment. 



THE SIX-54 TO BE CONTINUED 

'"PHE Six-54 model will be continued in its present form 
and at its present price of $2350 during the coming 
season. Careful analysis of reports from all territories 
indicate that in every 100 prospects for cars of the Six-40 
size and class there is an appreciable percentage who would 
be better served by the larger, and proportionately more 



DURING SEASON OF 1915-1916 

powerful car It is to this definite percentage that the 
Six-54 appeals. Dealers who make it a rule to direct the 
attention of persumable buyers of the 54 to it will find 
the car sells itself on its advantages and its well-known 
road efficiency. The attraction of larger profits on the 
larger car and price should induce dealers and salesmen 
to keep it well in mind at all times. 
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Runs Through Entire Selling Season 



SEVENTY- FIVE MILLION PAGES 
OF HUDSON SUMMER ADVERTISING 
HELP HUDSON DEALERS SELL CARS 



SEVENTY -FIVE million page advertise- 
ments — and every page a salesman for 
YOU — is what the factory is giving you 
this summer to help you sell Hudson cars. 

Seventy-five million times — from June 10th to 
September 30th — we tell prospects: "Buy the 
Hudson because ." 

During the month of June 12 MILLION 
readers of the big National Weeklies and Monthly 
Magazines see the Hudson message. And 6 
MILLION pages tell farmers of the most pros- 
perous class that now they can buy the Hudson 
for $1350.00. 

In July 13 MILLION magazine pages appeal 
to readers, and 10 MILLION pages again remind 
farmers that the Hudson is the best buy. 

In August, 9 MILLION pages more appear 
before the eyes of the well-to-do American fami- 
lies who buy and ride in automobiles. And as the 
harvests roll in 11 MILLION pages tell the pros- 
perous farmers with money jingling in their 
pockets and fat bank-books in their hands that 
the Hudson is built for the man who wants a car 
more efficient, classier, and a better investment 
than any other. 

Even in September when many motor-car 



advertisers have closed their campaigns for the 
year the Hudson pages still swing 5 MILLION 
times before magazine readers and 9 MILLION 
times before the farmers, urging them to enjoy 
the Indian summer days in the leading car of the 
year — the "Yacht-Line/' "Ever-Lustre," Hudson 
Six-40. 

SUMMARY OF SUMMER 
ADVERTISING 

MAGAZINE AND FARM PAPER 

MONTH WEEKLY PAGE PAGE 

ADVERTISEMENTS ADVERTISEMENTS 

June 12,348,605 6,084,573 

July 13,081,752 9,635,006 

August 9,778,266 10,646,379 

September 5,656,633 8,565,751 

Total Pages 40,865,256 34,931,709 

GRAND TOTAL 

r\<;i;s 

Magazine and National Weeklies 40,865,256 
Farm Publications 34,931,709 

Grand Total Page Advertisements 75,796,965 
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SALES CONTEST IS WHIRLWIND SUCCESS 

$10,489.25 IN PRIZES PAID TO SALESMEN 



'""p'HE Spring Selling Contest closed on May 31. 
X Final score sheets have already been sent out to distributors 
and dealers. 

Following is a complete list of the standing of distributors and 
dealers by percentages according to quotas, and the amount of cash 
prizes awarded to the salesmen's organization in each instance. 

It will be understood that the amounts mentioned are divided by 
the distributors and dealers among their selling force. In each case 
the prizes are for the benfit of individual salesmen. The salesman's 
record is kept, and the division made, by the distributor or dealer. 

The factory treats each distributor and dealer organization as a 
unit as fas as factory records go, and it is the business of the distributor 
and dealer to divide this record proportionately among his various 
salesmen according to merit and energy. The factory sales depart- 
ment does not assume an ability to place salesmen according to indi- 



vidual merit, this is left to the judgment of the dealer and distributor 
It is well to explain a point that possibly may cause some misunder 
standing — that is the fact that the dealer who stands highest in point 
of percentage does not necessarily stand highest in point of cash prizes 
won. This difference exists because of variations in quota. 

For instance Wadley, Ala., makes a 100% target record and wins a 
cash prize of $15.50. Wadley's quota was evidently set at one car, this 
because the sale of one car during the months of April and May in that 
territory was just as much 100% of quota as though it had been 100 
cars in a bigger territory. 

On the other hand, the Imperial Motor Car Company of Nashville, 
Tenn., makes a 100% quota, and their cash prize is $166.75. This indi- 
cates that though Nashville sold a greater number of cars than Wadley, 
Ala., because of their greater possibilities they made no higher per- 
centage record than the dealer in Alabama, with a smaller opportunity. 



DISTRIBUTORS' TARGET AND PRIZE RECORD 



Atlanta, Ga 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Manchester, N. H 

Salt Lake Citv f . . . 


J. W. Goldsmith, Jr 

The Erwin M. Jennings Co . 

Manchester Auto Garage 

Co 

. . . .The Tom Botterill Auto Co. 


TARGET CASH 
RECORD PRIZE 

172% $370.75 
167% 474.00 

181% 366.75 
150% 172.50 
139% 836.75 
126% 135.75 
121% 310.75 
120% 164.75 
119% 554.00 

^RGET ANE 

TARGET CASH 
RECORD PRIZE 

140% $ 69.75 
140% 120.00 

100% 23.25 

100% 15.50 

144%, 168.75 

200% 116.25 

200% 46.50 

206^ 194.00 
163% 96.75 
116% 62.00 
100% 58.25 

230% 182.50 
100%. 38.75 

100% 31.00 
100% 15.50 

187% 85.50 

125% 46.50 
120% 54.25 
115% 131.50 
100% 31.00 
100% 46.50 

100% 46.50 

200% 46.50 

200%, 46.50 

175%, 39.00 

133% 38.75 

100% 31.00 


Washington, D. C 
Milwaukee, Wis . . 
Springfield, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 

St. Louis, Mo. . . . 

Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Nashville, Tenn . . 

) CASH PR! 

Lawrence, Kans . . 

Marshall, Mo 

Joplin, Mo 

Pittsburg, Kans. . 

Walton, Nebr 

Whittier, Cal 

Dover, N. H 

Whitefield, N. H.. 

Argyle, Wis 

Eagle River, Mich 
Fond-du-lac, Wis. , 

Columbus, Wis 

Madison, Wis 

Blue Earth, Minn . 
Truman Minn 


Semmes-Kneessi Co 

Jesse A. Smith Auto Co . . . 

Harrington-Gifford Co ... . 

.... New York Sales Co 

. . . .Gomery-Schwartz Motor 

Co 

Hudson-Phillips Motor Car 

Co 

.... Welbon Motor Car Co ... . 
Imperial Motor Car Co . . . 

ZE RECORD 

KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 

C. W r . Smith 

Davis & McQuiddv 

Redell Motor Car Co 

C. G. Henderlider 

LINCOLN DISTRICT 
Alex. F. Francke 

LOS ANGELES DISTRICT 
Jefferson Walbridge 

MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
George H. Kimball 

... .The Stoughton Co 

MILWAUKEE DISTRICT 

Nelson & Sweeney 

R. L. Blight 

Louis A. Voell 

Holtz & Logan 

Ritter Automobile Co 

MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT 

. . . . J. F. Barnes 


TARGET 
RECORD 

119% 
118% 
112% 
106% 

104% 

102% 
100% 
100% 

TARGET 
RECORD 

200% 
160% 
188% 
100% 

100% 

125% 

153% 
105% 

166% 
150% 
150% 
133% 
133% 

160%, 
103% 

100% 

126% 

142% 
135% 

120% 

150% 
120% 
116% 
108%, 

123% 

100% 
100% 

250%, 
120% 

105% 


CASH 
PRIZE 

$357.00 
391.50 
256.25 
135.75 


New York Citv. . 




707 00 


New Orleans, La . 
Columbus, Ohio. . 
Portland, Maine. . 


H. A. Testard 

Standard Motor Car Co. . . 

.... Fred A. Ordwav 


586.75 
303 50 


Fall River, Mass . 

Schenectady, N. Y 
St. Johnsville, N. 


R. W. Powers 

DEALERS' 77 

ALBANY DISTRICT 

'. . . . Stratton-Barron Co 

Y....B. & C. Auto Co 


166.75 

CASH 
PRIZE 

$93.00 
85 ?5 


Hagerstown, Md. , 
Wadlcv, Ala 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT 
D. F. Hull's Sons 


193.75 
46.50 


BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 

Lpwis SrhiiARslpr & Snns 


31.00 


BOSTON DISTRICT 

Lynn, Mass Liberty Garage 

BRIDGEPORT DISTRICT 
New Hartford, Conn. . . Mfixfiold Bros 


46.50 
64.00 


Hickory, N. C. .. 
Roseland, 111 


CHARLOTTE DISTRICT 

Abernat hy Hardware Co . . 

CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Roseland Auto Sales Co . . . 


77.50 

54 . 25 
62.00 
62.00 


Aurora, 111 

Elgin, 111 

Parkersburg, W. V 


Coats Garage 

C. J. Moody 

CINCINNATI DISTRICT 
a . . . The Logan Carriage & Auto 

Co 

Walter W. Wood 


38.75 
147.00 

85 *>o 


S S Rontnr 


72 00 


Marietta, Ohio. . . . 


NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT 

Closter, N. J Costner & Browne 

NORFOLK DISTRICT 

Suffolk, Va R. G. Edgerton & Co 

PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 

Scran ton, Pa. . . . Flpmincr Mntnrs Pn 




COLUMBUS, OHIO, DISTRICT 

Logan, Ohio The Gage Auto Co 

Circleville, Ohio J. A. Voss 

DAYTON DISTRICT 

New Paris, Ohio H. W. Chenoweth 

DES MOINES DISTRICT 
Marengo, Iowa .Too Mulherin . 


73 . 75 

65.75 

135 75 


Delaware, N. J 

Greensburg, Pa. . . 

P 

Bangor, Maine .... 
South Paris, Main* 
Augusta, Maine. . . 
Waterville, Maine. 

Stockton, Cal 

Longview, Texas. . 
De Bidder, La .... 

Sibley, Iowa 

Ida Grove, Iowa. . 

Holyoke, Mass. . . . 


Quigg Bros 

PITTSBURG DISTRICT 

Rose Bros. Auto Co 

ORTLAND, MAINE, DISTRK 
L. P. Swett 


93.25 


Boone, Iowa 

Ottumwa, Iowa. . . 
Albia, Iowa 


Crary Motor Car Co 

Reeves Auto Co 

W. T. Pilkington 

a Parkhurst & Lavendar Co. 

DETROIT DISTRICT 

George E. Yokum 

DURHAM DISTRICT 

...J. E. Dill 

GRAND RAPIDS DISTRICT 

.... E. A. Kemp & Son 

HOUSTON DISTRICT 
P. W. Wvman 


l'»8.50 
93 00 


Webster City, low 


? F. B. Fogg 

.... P. M. Lawrence 


54.25 
62 00 


Port Huron, Mich. 

Zebulon, N. C. . . . 

< 

Greenville, Mich. . 

Navasota, Texas. . 


Morrison Motor Co 

UN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
A. H. Patterson 

SHREVEPORT DISTRICT 

....R. M.Kelly 

F. J. Smith 

SIOUX FALLS DISTRICT 

.... W. W. Overholser 

. . . .Pilcher Hardware Co 

SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT 
C. T. MacDermott 


54.50 

131.75 

15.50 
23.25 


St. John, Kans. . . . 
Valdosta, Ga 


HUTCHINSON DISTRICT 
. . . .Gray Hdwe.& ImplenVt Co. 
JACKSONVILLE DISTRICT 

. . . .Valdosta Garage Co 


62.00 
99.25 

99 . 2."> 
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Letter -from A ( 
"Motor - Car "DiStri 
to HiS Son 



Kdhok's X<>ti: — This scr,es of letters is based on the advice 
and suyyestions of a successful automobile dealer. His son has 
selected a territory, secured financial backiny, and seeks advice 
from his father on how to make his project a success. The collection < 
this form may be of benefit to ambitious persons who arc looking for "n 

(litis series beyan in the April Jfth issue of the Trianylc) 



June 26th, 191.1. 
My Dear Son: 

Successful motor-car retailing results from doing over and over 
again comparatively simple operations. 

Like most other occupations it is apt to become hum-drum and 
grow monotonous. A dealer is inclined to think that unless he is 
doing something spectacular all the time he is getting into a rut and 
failing to secure all the sales he should. 

Novelty has its place and its uses. But the steady body of sales 
that brings the bread and butter of the dealer is the result of steady, 
uniform plugging along somewhat conventional lines. 

To hammer away on good service month after month becomes an 
old story to the dealer. But it is ever new and always appreciated by 
the owner. It may have lost its novelty to the men who do it every 
day, but to the new buyer who is temporarily stampeded by a simple 
difficulty it assumes the size of a mountain. And is correspondingly 
valued. 

The things we see and do every day are apt to become old stories 
and wearisome to us. We are too inclined to judge them from our 
own viewpoint rather than from the angle of the man who is experi- 
encing them perhaps for the first time. 

A moderate-sized advertisement inserted regularly in the local 
newspaper looks very common-place, sometimes ineffective, when we 
write it and see it before us day after day. But to the prospect who 
sees it for the first time it offers a bright, fresh, new appeal. If prop- 
erly done it tends to drive him toward the order blank. Yet to the 
dealer it may have seemed a useless expenditure of money. Merely 
because he sees it every day. And familiarity breeds contempt. 

The weekly selling letter to the regular mailing list has a tendency 
to become a purely mechanical operation. It often is put together 
more or less hastily, perhaps indifferently, is produced. sometimes with 
but little care, and is mailed under lc. postage as being the cheapest 
way to handle it. 

Yet each one of these mailing letters reaches a prospect who may 
read it with an intense eagerness and appreciation quite unrealized by 
the clerk who sent it out. On these letters hang many more sales than 
most of us realize. 

The show-rooms and the show-windows look dreary and unattrac- 
tive, at times, to the man who sees them day after day. The cleanly 
washed windows, the green leaves and the bright blossoms, or the 
rugs and palms have an air of deadly sameness. One is apt to think 
them unnoticed, not worth the time and expense of looking after 
them. But to the man or woman who sees them for the first time they 
are fresh, bright, beautiful. How often we hear exclamations of 
surprise and delight over things that possess for us no appeal whatever. 

It is difficult for some to "keep up steam" under the steady pound 



of ordinary happenings, everyday things, and f requcnt ly-done tasks. 

Yet an effort should be made to put into every action something 
of the enthusiasm with which it was done for the first time. Realizing 
that to the prospect or customer who drifts into the show-room every- 
thing is as if it had just been created for his especial benefit. 

The pyramids of Egypt are hoary with their crown of centuries. 
Yet to the eye that sees them for the first time they convey today the 
same thrill and sensation as they did to people who visited them 
thousands of years ago. 

Not to become "weary in well-doing" requires an effort. 

Effective selling plans and methods snould not be discarded 
merely because they have lost their novelty for the dealer or origi- 
nator. A series of mailing letters that brings back orders is as fresh 
after three or four years' use as it was the first day. Provided of 
course that it is not sent to the same lust over and over again. 

The public quickly forgets. The same argument may be repeated 
many times in newspaper advertising and perennially retain its power. 
It may be clothed in slightly different language, and illustrated in 
different form but the selling point that brings one order will bring 
others. 

Every successful salesman has some pet phrases and stock argu- 
ments that he trots out again and again. In each instance they arc 
new to the prospect who hears them for the first time. 

Don't be afraid, therefore, of hammering away along the same 
lines month after month. If the system has proved itself right by 
producing orders in one month it will do so again. 

Given a certain number of prospects — so many hundred or so 
many thousand — the plan that sells cars to a certain percentage will 
always do it with some other hundred or thousand, conditions being 
reasonably similar. If a series of circular letters prove result fill this 
season they will do so next. If moderate-sized advertisements in the 
local papers influenced good patronage one month they will do it 
again. If good service pleases one customer and influences him to 
recommend the car to his friends, the reputation of the car will grow 
like a snow-ball with each added buyer. 

Aim at a certain high level of efficiency in each department of your 
business. And then see to it that the standard so set is kept up. 

Because things look old and well-worn to your eyes, don't make the 
mistake of assuming that they have lost their pulling power. 

Because some salesman isn't shooting off fireworks or beating the 
big drum continually don't for that reason fear that he has lost his 
punch. The quietest and most unobtrusive workers arc often the 
most valuable and the steadiest producers. 

Establish methods that you know are right, that prove themselves 
to be right, and then hammer them in day after day, unweariedly. 

Get novelty where you can, but don't imagine that novelty always 
is better than time-tried and proven order-bringers. 

Dad. 
(To be continued) 



WHY NOT WOMEN AS RESIDENT DEALERS? 



IF in your search for resident dealers you 
come to some town where it seems impos- 
sible to get a man, why not try a woman? 
Go to the principal Hudson owners and ask 
them if they know of any young woman who 
v would be glad to make an extra sum of pin 

r % money now and then by recommending the 

* Hudson car and by acting as resident dealer. 

No better person can be imagined than the 
local school teacher in a small settlement. 
She knows everybody in the neighborhood, 
she is familiar with their financial circum- 



stances, and she is willing and eager to make 
the extra money that she could get from boost- 
ing for the Hudson car. 

It is not at all necessary that a woman 
should be thoroughly posted on the mechani- 
cal features of the car, in fact it is perhaps 
better that she does not know them too 
thoroughly. 

A good, bright girl, by running over the 
Hudson literature will in a short time acquire 
an acquaintance with the principal selling 
points of the car. All that is necessary then 
for her to do is to furnish the names of 



prospects to the local dealer and to keep him 
advised as to conditions of sales in the terri- 
tory. 

This a clever woman sometimes can do just 
as well as a man. 

We have not heard of any dealers having 
tried out this idea, but in line with the story 
told a week or so ago about the effectiveness 
of women as silent salesmen, we think it would 
be very well worth giving this suggestion a 
trial. 

Who will be the first to write us relative to 
a woman resident-dealer? 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE" 
IS HUDSON SERVICE IDEA 



MOTOR-CAR owners appreciate the fact 
that Hudson dealers render a kind of 
service that is quite different to that 
offered with other cars. The foundation idea 



of Hudson service is to avoid trouble. Fre- 
quent and regular inspection works out the 
principle of the "stitch in time." Little 
difficulties are found and corrected before 



THE "YACHT- LINE" 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

HERE is a section of the handsome 
windows of the show-rooms of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company of New York 
as they appeared on opening day. 

A most effective note was introduced by the 
use of the full-rigged sloop yacht in combina- 
tion with the 1916 "Yacht-Line" Six-40. 

This yacht-line idea is susceptible of many 
attractive and fascinating variations. It 
means not only that the car's upper edge 
shows the lines of the deck of a yacht but it 
conveys the thought that in all its outlines the 
car possesses the gracefulness and symmetry 
of this most artistic member of the boat 
family. 

The sailing yacht is perhaps the most 
generally known and widely admired of all 
forms of pleasure craft. Everybody is at- 
tracted by a model yacht. New York seized 
on this idea instantly and the many Broadway 
pedestrians who stopped to look into the 
show-rooms of the enterprising Gotham dis- 
tributors proved their instinct correct. 

Dealers and distributo rs who can secure the 
loan of a model yacht in their city can afford 



to take .some little trouble in duplicating this 
form of show-window appeal. 

It may be noted that in their new "up- 



CHICAGO SALESROOM ON -OPENING DAY" 



THE first day of the 1916 season saw the 
Geyler salesrooms in Chicago decked in 
gala dress for the big occasion. 



The truly magnificient exhibition space 
was resplendent in spotless tiled floor, polished 
wood-work, palms, cut flowers — AND — the 



they have a chance to become serious. 

The factory Service Department is now 
engaged in developing a standard list of in- 
spection items for the use of Hudson service 
managers. Samples of this list already have 
been sent to some distributors for suggestion 
and criticism. The idea is to put it into 
actual operation and in this way test its 
utility and value. Any distributor or dealer 
who has not received this list of inspection 
items may secure a copy by writing the factory 
Service Department. 

The photograph reproduced herewith illus- 
trates the importance with which a big dis- 
tributor regais his service department. He 
is adding 10,000 square feet of floor surface 
to his establishment and ALL of this added 
space is to be devoted to service. This dealer 
has come to realize in a very practical way 
that on the quality of his service to owners 
depends a large part of his success. 

It will be found by every dealer that to de- 
vote plenty of space and attention to service 
is a very profitable form of sales-getting. 
No method is more effective than this in 
closing sales and holding customers. It has 
come to be recognized by all up-to-date motor- 
car merchandisers that service is a most 
important part of every successful organi- 
zation. 



town" branch the Bemb-Robinson Company 
of Detroit also are exhibiting a yacht model 
as an attraction. 

1916 "Yacht-Line" Six-iOs in all their glory. 

Every available model of the Six-40 was on 
show. Several phaetons were exhibited. 
Some had tops up, some had them down. 
Some were shown with tires strapped on run- 
ning board all ready for the road. Others 
were without the "spares," being designed to 
show the long, clean, racy lines of this hand- 
somest of the long line of Hud sons. 

Ropes of greenery — smilax, evergreens, and 
trailing vines — hung in festoons from pillar to 
pillar. The smiling salesmen who lay in wait 
for the prospect also were decked in their 
prettiest. 

And how the people DID appreciate it all! 
They poured into the showrooms quite as 
energetically as the Chicago rain poured out- 
side. For it rained, and rained, and then 
some. But that didn't stop the buyers. 
They flocked to the Geyler order desks and 
gleefully signed their names to Six-40 orders 
as long as a salesman could be found to wait 
on them. 

When the last, tired-out member of the or- 
ganization yawned his way homeward "Looie" 
and his partners gleefully checked up the 
biggest day's sales that even big Chicago ever 
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